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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


•  The  author  of  this  book,  the  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Godet,  D.D.,  was  born 
at  Neufehatel,  Switzerland,  October  25 th,  1812.  After  having  finished  his 
collegiate  course  and  entered  upon  theological  studies  in  his  native  town, 
he  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  afterward  to  Bonn,  where  he  gave  his  attention 
to  philosophy  and  theology.  In  1837  he  was  admitted  to  orders  in  Neuf- 
ehatel, and  became  curate  of  the  pastor  of  Valawjin.  The  next  year  he 
was  apppointed  by  Prince  William  of  Prussia  (now  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many) to  be  the  **  civil  governor'*  or  director  of  the  education  of  his  only 
son,  Frederick  William,  the  present  crown-prince  of  the  Empire.  Tliis 
position  he  occupied  with  honor  and  success  for  six  years,  securing  the 
confidence  of  his  distinguished  pupil  in  such  a  degree  that  a  correspond- 
ence between  them  has  been  maintained  to  this  day.  In  1845  he  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Yal  de  Buy,  and  in  1850  one  of  the  principal  pas- 
tors of  the  city  of  Neufehatel,  and  professor  of  theology  (exegetical  and 
dogmatic)  in  the  theological  school  of  the  national  church  of  the  canton. 
Wliile  here  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Basle. 
At  the  ecclesiastical  disruption  which  took  place  in  1873,  in  consequence 
of  the  encroachments  of  the  political  power,  he  became  the  prominent 
leader  of  the  Independent  Church  then  established,  and  was  made  pro- 
fessor in  its  theological  school,  a  position  which  he  holds  and  adorns  to 
this  day. 

Professor  Godet  is  a  man  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  height,  of  fine 
presence  and  attractive  demeanor.  Two  of  his  early  friends  and  fellow- 
students,  Dr.  Schaff  and  Prof.  Guyot,  speak  of  him  with  enthusiasm  as  a 
scholar,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian. 

Among  his  numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned : 

Histoire  de  la  Reformation  et  du  Refuge  dans  le  pays  de  Neufehatel.  1850. 

Commentaire  sur  TEvangile  selon  S.  Jean.  2  vols.  1864-5  ;  2d  ed.  1875. 
English  translation,  Edin.  1876-7.    Translated  also  into  German  and  Dutch. 

Commentaire  sur  TEvangile  S.  Luc.  2  vols.  18  ;  2d  ed.  1870.  Eng- 
lish translation,  1875. 

Etudes  Bibliques.  Old  Test.  1872 ;  2d  ed.  1873.  English  Translation, 
1875.     New  Test.  1874.     English  Translation,  1876  ;  2d  ed.  1879. 

Conferences  Apologetiques.     1879.     English  title  :  Lectures  in  Defence 

of  the  Christian  Faith.     1882. 

"^  His  most  recent  work  is  the  one  now  in  the  reader's  hands.     The  first 

-^  volume  appeared  in  1879,  the  second  in  the  following  year.     The  English 

%il  translation  was  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  in  1880-2,  and  by 

.  arrangement  with  them  is  now  sent  forth. 

^  The  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  already 

accessible  to  English  readers.  The  elaborate  volumes  of  Drs.  Hodge  and 
8hedd,  able  as  they  are,  still  leave  room  for  another  exposition  made  from  a 
different  point  of  view  and  taking  notice  of  the  more  prominent  recent  writers. 
Dr.  Gk)det  is  at  once  exegetical  and  theological.  He  not  only  examines 
critically  the  original  text,  but  discusses  the  doctrine  involved,  both  in 
itself  Bjad  in  its  relation  to  other  truths  of  Scripture,  a  feature  which  adds 
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mwch  to  the  value  of  the  work  for  homiletic  purposes.  The  reader  mny 
not  afways  agree  with  the  conclusions  reached,  but  he  has  before  him  ilie 
reasoning  upon  which  they  rest,  and  from  this  can  receive  important  aid  in 
formulating  his  own  views.  Indeed  it  is  better  for  stimulus,  discipline, 
and  mental  growth  that  a  commentary  should  not  reproduce  just  what  the 
reader  already  knows  or  has  accepted.  To  leave  a  track  because  it  is 
beaten  is  absurd,  and  to  seek  novelty  for  the  sake  of  novelty  is  perilous, 
as  has  been  shown  again  and  again  on  the  Continent  d urine:  the  present 
century.  But  careful,  independent  study  is  another  thing.  The  riches  of 
>/  the  Bible  are  so  great  as  to  be  practically  inexhaustible,  and  the  great 
themes  presented  in  the  doctrinal  epistles  of  the  apostle  are  so  profound 
and  far-reaching  that  every  new  generation  of  scholars  may  come  to  them 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  and  setting  forth  the  truth  in  a  clearer  light  and  a 
more  varied  application  than  before. 

The  author  has  many  qualifications  for  his  work.  One  of  the  most 
needful  exists  in  an  eminent  degree — viz.,  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  book 
he  is  expounding.  He  does  not  approach  it  from  the  outside,  but  the  inside, 
having  a  heartfelt  experience  of  the  power  and  blessedness  of  its  truths. 
He  is  a  devout  believer,  filled  with  affectionate  loyalty  to  him  who  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever.  Taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  knows  what  sin 
is  in  the  sight  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  at  the  same  time  appreciates 
the  grace  and  glory  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  overcome,  both  in  its  guilt 
and  in  its  dominion.  He  cannot  therefore  handle  exegesis  and  dogma  in  a 
cold,  dry,  mechanical  way,  but  writes  Jis  one  who  feels  with  the  jPsalmist 
of  old,  **  How  precious  are  Thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  !''  This  pious 
feeling  is  diffused  over  his  pages  like  the  fragrance  of  a  precious  oil,  and 
renders  his  treatment  of  the  loftiest  and  most  recondite  themes  tributary  to 
the  spiritual  growth  of  all  careful  readers.  Yet  piety  is  not  made  a  sub- 
stitute for  knowledge.  The  author  presents  the  fruit  of  life-long  studies. 
He  is  not  a  novice,  but  having  spent  his  life  in  the  centre  of  all  the  dis- 
cussions and  investigations  which  have  occupied  Christendom  for  the  last 
half-century,  has  become  familiar  with  the  progress  of  opinion  and  with 
the  varied  schools  and  tendencies  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
He  is  able,  therefore,  to  treat  erroneous  views  with  fulness,  ability,  and 
candor,  meeting  acuteness  and  learning  with  acuteness  and  learning,  and 
furnishing  substantial  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  Baur  and  Ewald 
and  Renan  are  handled  with  respect,  yet  without  fear  or  compromise.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  positions  taken  are  always  right,  or  that 
the  reasoning  pursued  is  always  logical  and  conclusive,  but  it  may  be 
confidently  said  that  the  general  tone  is  that  of  a  thoughtful,  incisive, 
learned  Christian  scholar. 

The  work  embraces,  as  must  every  critical  commentary  in  our  day,  the 
consideration  of  textual  questions.  In  this  respect  nothing  is  omitted,  even 
where  the  variations  of  reading  have  no  effect  upon  translation  or  exposi- 
tion. The  author  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  biblical  criticism,  and  al- 
ways speaks  intelligently.  He,  however,  does  not  accept  the  principles 
which,  since  the  days  of  Lachman,  have  gradually  approached  well-nigh 
V  universal  acceptance  among  scholars.  He  clings  to  the  readings  of  the 
Textus  Heceptus  where  most  writers  give  them  up,  and  is  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  authority  of  the  early  uncials  as  decisive  in  all  cases.  Doubtless 
there  are  cases  where  the  internal  evidence  is  so  strong  and  varied  that  it 
cannot  be  overborne  by  any  considerations  of  another  kind,  but  the  author 
takes  this  view  quite  too  often  and  too  freely.  Besides,  he  gives  in  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Scrivener,  that  as  a  cursive  ms.  may  represent  one  even  older 
than  the  oldest  known  uncial,  this  possibility  should  influence  one's  judg- 
ment in  a  disputed  case.  It  is  hnrd  to  see  why  much  force  should  be  al- 
lowed to  a  consideration  of  this  kind.  We  argue  commonly  and  effectively 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  but  this  method  reverses  the  process,  and 
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puts  conjecture  as  the  basis  of  knowledge.  Certainly  it  would  seem  bet- 
ter to  take  the  existing  data  just  as  they  stand,  and  draw  from  them  as  a 
whole  that  conclusion  which  they  justify.  The  original  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  before  Westcott  and  Hort  gave  to  the  world  the  fruits 
of  their  long  and  elaborate  study  of  the  sacred  text,  and  of  course  no  refer- 
ence to  the  conclusions  which  they  reached  appears  in  any  of  the  author's 
pages ;  but  occasionally  the  editor  has  given  m  a  foot-note  a  brief  notice  of 
the  readings  in  which  these  latest  editors  agree  with  Tischendorf  and  Tre- 
gelles.  In  cases  where  the  author  differs  from  the  judgment  of  the  latest 
critics,  he  is  careful  to  cite  the  evidence  and  state  the  reasons  upon  which 
his  opinion  is  founded.  In  this  way  the  thoughtful  reader  is  enabled  to 
see  the  exact  state  of  the  question,  and  form  his  own  judgment.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  know  that  at  present  the  learned  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a 
substantial  agreement  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  determination  of  ^ 
questions  in  biblical  criticism.  When  this  agreement  is  once  fully  assured 
the  application  to  points  in  detail  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

A  useful  feature  of  the  work  is  the  citation  and  classification  of  opinions 
upon  important  questions  of  dogma,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  rest  (p.  g.,  the  introduction  to  chapters  vi.-viii.)* 
This  is  done,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  judge,  with  fairness  and  intelli- 
gence, no  important  feature  being  either  omitted  or  altered.  The  author's 
own  views  are  stated  with  clearness  and  precision.  In  regard  to  what  are 
called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  he  appears  to  hold  the  views  of  the  Remon- 
strants, although,  so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  words,  these 
views  do  not  depend  upon  the  exact  words  of  8cripture  so  much  as  upon 
what  he  regards  as  necessary  corollaries  from  the  free  agency  of  man.  He 
thinks  that  he  must  construct  a  Theodicy,  and  that  the  strong  language  of 
the  apostle,  where  it  seems  to  teach  or  imply  Augustinianism,  must  be 
modihed  or  explained  so  as  to  harmonize  with  our  necessary  convictions  of 
the  moral  liberty  of  man.  This  is  always  a  difficult  and  perilous  process, 
and  furnishes  an  incessant  temptation  to  weaken  and  lower  the  meaning  of 
words  beyond  what  the  laws  of  philology  will  allow.  To  the  writer  it 
seems  far  better  to  adopt  the  course  mentioned  by  Dr.  GiflFord  in  the 
Speaker's  Commentary  (Romans,  p.  65).  In  discussing  the  nature  of  the 
divine  agency  in  giving  men  '*up  in  the  lusts  of  their  hearts  to  unclean- 
ness  (i.  24),  he  mentions  the  view  which  deems  it  permissive,  then  that 
which  calls  it  privative,  and  finally  decides  for  that  which  regards  it  as 
judicial,  the  living  God  thus  working  through  a  law  of  our  moral  nature. 
But  then  he  adds  :  "  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  every  downward  step  is  the 
sinner's  own  w^ilful  act,  for  which  he  knows  himself  to  be  responsible. 
These  two  truths  are  recognized  by  the  mind  as  irreconcilable  in  theory, 
but  coexistent  in  fact ;  and  the  true  interpretation  of  St.  PauPs  doctrines 
must  be  sought  not  by  paring  down  any,  but  by  omitting  none."  Such  a 
conclusion  is  unwelcome  to  those  who  insist  upon  haying  a  complete,  co- 
herent, logical  system  which  will  satisfactorily  explain  the  divine  plan  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  reconcile  what  seem  to  be  utterly  discordant 
factors  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  But  if  it  be  the  method  of  Scripture 
which  unhesitatingly  affirms  human  freedom  on  one  hand  and  divine  sov- 
ereignty on  the  other,  without  ever  even  attempting  to  exhibit  the  hidden  "^ 
link  which  unites  these  antagonisms,  what  can  we  do  that  is  wiser  than  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  the  holy  men  that  are  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

In  a  few  cases  that  seemed  to  be  of  special  importance,  the  editor  has 
recorded  his  dissent  from  the  author  in  notes,  which,  in  order  not  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  commentary,  have  been  placed  together  in  a  short 
appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

>  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Pcarsall  Smith  shonld  he  deemed  worthy  of  mention  in  a 
critical  commentary. 
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Dr.  Godet^s  previous  labors  as  an  exegete,  upon  the  third  Gospel  and  the 
fourth,  have  been  a  useful  preparation  for  the  present  work,  the  most  diffi- 
cult which  an  expositor  can  propose  to  himself.     For  whatever  view  one 
may  adopt  as  to  the  occasion  or  the  object  of  the  Epistle,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  by  far  the  fullest,  most  complete,  and  most  systematic  un- 
folding of  Christian  doctrine  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  an 
epistle,  and  as  such  is  adapted  to  the  local  circumstances  and  special  ten- 
dencies of  the  church  to  which  it  was  addressed  ;  yet,  besides  this,  it  is  also 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel  by 
virtue  of  which  it  is  the  one  true  religion  for  all  the  nations  of  the  eartlf, 
meeting  the  deepest  wants  of  human  nature  by  unfolding  a  satisfactory 
provision  for  righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  and  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  death.     Its  wide  sweep  takes  in  natural  religion,  sotevi- 
ology,  and  ethics.     Hence  Coleridge  docs  not  exaggerate  when  he  pro- 
nounces it  ^*  the  most  profound  work  in  existence.^'     None  other  grapples 
with  such  difficult  problems  or  discusses  them  with  such  insight  and  logical 
force.     It  is  true  there  are  those  who  depreciate  it,  some  voices  even. amid 
the  ranks  of  the  orthodox  which  proclaim  it  to  be  pedantic  and  over- 
strained, a  merely  human  resolution  of  the  great  principles  of  the  gospel 
into  stiff  forms  borrowed  from  the  Homan  law,  and  therefore  not  only  less 
attractive  and  juicy  than  the  words  of  our  Lord,  but  also  less  authoritative 
and  useful.     These  persons  speak  of  Paul  as  allowed  to  eclipse  his  master 
and  seek  to  represent  the  relation  between  his  writings  and  the  Gospels 
as  one  of  decided  contrast  in  substance  as  well  as  form.     It  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  undertake  to  refute  this  preposterous  error.     The  Epistle  has 
impressed  itself  too  deeply  upon  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  and  entered 
too  far  into  the  common  religious  consciousness  of  all  believers,  to  be  set 
aside  in  any  such  summary  way.     For  better  or  worse,  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  norm  of  faith,  and  its  very  nature  must  render 
it  always  the  dominant  factor  in  the  determination  of  dogma.     The  system 
of  revealed  truth  could  not  be  fully  set  forth  or  understood  until  the  facts 
of  redemption  had  been  accomplished  in  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion of  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  the  seal  put  upon  them  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost.     Then  the  way  of  salvation  became  capa- 
ble of  full  delineation,  and  for  this  purpose  it  pleased  God  that  the  apos- 
tles should  be,  not  only,  as  the  Saviour  promised,  led  *Mnto  all  the  truth,  ^^ 
but  guided  by  inspiration  in  unfolding  it  in  permanent  records.     These 
records,  though  informal  because  they  are  epistles,  and  apparently  the  off- 
spring of  peculiar  emergencies  which  required  to  be  met,  yet  furnish  the 
needful  explication  of  divine  things,  the  mateiial  of  a  systematic  treatment 
of  the  subject.     Upon  these  the  constructive  minds  of  the  church  in  every 
age  have  been  diligently  employed,  and  without  these  theology  could 
hardly  have  attained  the  dignity  of  a  science.     With  them  the  circle  of 
revelation  becomes  complete.     By  far  the  most  important  of  the  series  is 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     And  the  intelligence  and  stability  of  any  gen- 
eration of  believers  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  this  mar- 
rowy and  masculine  treatise  is  studied,  understood,  and  appreciated.     As 
to  its  literary  qualities,  the  eulogy  of  Jerome  has  been  reiterated  by  many 
a  scholar  of  subsequent  ages :    Paulum  prof  era  m  quem  quotiesque  lego, 
video  mihi  non  verba  audire  sed  tonitrua.     Videntur  quidem  verba  sim- 
plicia  et  quasi  innocentis  hominis  et  rusticani,  et  qui  nee  facere  nee  decli- 
nare  noverit  insidias,  sed  quocunque  respexeris  fulmina  sunt.     Haeret  in 
causa  ;  capit  omne  quod  tetigerit ;  tergum  vertit  ut  superet :  fugam  simu- 
lat  ut  occidat  (Ep.  48  ad  Pammachiam,  c.  13). 

The  translation  is,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  and  one  serious  one, 
very  well  executed,  being  faithful  and  fluent.  The  serious  drawback  is  in 
regard  to  the  text  of  the  apostle  as  cited  by  the  author.  Professor  Godet 
is  careful  to  give  a  new  version  of  the  Greek,  corresponding  to  his  view  of 
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its  precise  meaning.  Sometimes  the  English  translator  has  observed  this 
and  reproduced  its  peculiar  features  in  our  tongue,  but  in  general  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Authorized  Version  has  been  adopted.  So  that  occasionally 
there  is  a  disagreeable  want  of  confoimity  between  the  text  and  the  com- 
ment. The  American  editor  has  gone  carefully  over  the  pages,  and  sought 
to  make  the  apostle^s  words,  as  they  appear  here,  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  author^s  views.  This  could  not  be  done  uniformly,  because  in  some 
cases  the  author  allows  himself  to  vary  in  the  discussion  from  the  wording 
adopted  in  the  text.  This  matter  is  of  more  importance  than  would  appear 
at  first  blush.  For  exact  idiomatic  translation  is  a  nice  accomplishment, 
and  often  proves  a  more  severe  test  of  insight  and  culture  than  an  elaborate 
exegesis.  Dr.  Godet  evidently  bestowed  great  pains  upon  his  version,  and 
desired  it  to  be  viewed  along  with  his  exposition.  In  it  he  shows  for  the 
most  part  considerable  exegetical  tact ;  yet  it  is  surprising  how  often,  or 
rather  how  commonly,  he  disregards  the  exact  force  of  the  Greek  aorist  and 
translates  it  by  our  perfect.  Of  course  there  are  places  in  which  this  must 
be  done,  owing  to  our  idiom,  but  surely  it  should  be  confined  to  such  in- 
stances. His  rendering  of  the  particles,  the  small  but  useful  hinges  of 
speech,  is  careful  and  accurate. 

TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS. 

New  York,  March  1, 1888. 


PREFACE. 


No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  room  for  some  emotion  in  giving  to  the 
public  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  avails  nothing 
that  the  author  is  only  the  interpreter  of  a  given  text.  The  contents  of 
that  text,  accepted  or  rejected,  affect  his  readers  so  decisively,  that  the 
author,  who  serves  them  as  a  guide,  feels  himself  at  every  step  under  a 
burden  of  the  gravest  responsibility. 

This  consideration  cannot  weigh  with  me,  however,  to  prevent  me  from 
offering  to  the  church,  and  especially  to  the  churches  of  the  French 
language,  this  fruit  of  a  study  which,  in  the  course  of  my  theological 
teaching,  I  have  been  called  again  and  again  to  renew. 

I  shall  here  state  frankly  an  anxiety  which  fills  my  mind.  I  believe  the 
divine  conception  of  salvation,  as  expounded  by  St.  Paul  in  this  funda- 
mental work,  to  be  more  seriously  threatened  at  this  moment  than  ever  it 
"was  before.  For  not  only  is  it  assailed  by  its  declared  adversaries,  but  it 
is  abandoned  by  its  natural  defenders.  In  these  divine  facts  of  expiation 
and  justification  by  faith,  which  formed,  according  to  the  apostle's  decla- 
ration, the  gosj)el  which  he  received  hy  the  revelation  of  Jesvs  Christ  (Gal.  i), 
how  many  Christians  see  nothing  more,  and  would  have  the  church  hence- 
forth to  see  nothing  more,  than  a  theological  system,  crammed  with  Jewish 
notions,  which  St.  Paul  himself  conceived  by  meditating  on  Jesus  Christ 
and  upon  His  work  ! 

It  will  not  be  long,  I  fear,  ere  we  see  what  becomes  of  the  life  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  church,  as  soon  as  its  roots  cease  to  strike  into  the 
fruitful  soil  of  apostolical  revelation.  A  religious  life  languishing  and 
sickly,  a  sanctification  without  vigor  or  decision,  and  no  longer  distin- 
guished by  any  marked  feature  from  the  simple  morality  of  nature— such 
will  be  the  goal,  very  soon  reached,  of  that  rational  evolution  on  which  the 
church,  and  particularly  our  studious  youth,  are  invited  to  enter.  The 
least  obscuration  of  the  divine  mind,  communicated  to  the  world  by 
means  of  apostolical  revelation,  has  for  its  immediate  effect  a  diminution 
of  spiritual  life  and  strength. 

Must  the  church  of  France,  in  particular,  lose  the  best  part  of  its 
strength  at  the  very  moment  when  God  seems  at  length  to  be  bringing 
France  into  its  arms  ?  This  would  be  the  last  tragedy  of  its  history — 
sadder  still  than  all  the  bloody  but  heroic  days  of  its  past. 

It  is  neither  the  empty  affirmations  of  free  thought,  nor  the  vague  teach- 
ings of  a  semi-rationalism — which  does  not  know  itself  whether  it  believes 
in  a  revelation  or  not — which  will  present  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  religious 
elevation  of  a  whole  nation.  For  thepe  is  needed  a  doctrine  which  is  firm, 
positive,  divine,  like  the  gospel  of  Paul. 

When  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  appeared  for  the  first  time,  it  was  to 
the  church  a  word  in  season.  Every  time  that,  in  the  course  of  the  agrs, 
it  has  recovered  the  place  of  honor  which  belongs  to  it,  it  has  inaugurated 
a  new  era.  It  was  so  half  a  century  ago,  when  that  revival  took  place,  the 
powerful  influence  of  which  remains  unexhausted  to  this  hour.     To  that 
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movement,  which  still  coDtinues,  the  present  Commentary  seeks  to  attach 
itself.  May  it  also  be  in  some  measure  to  the  church  of  the  present  a  word 
in  season  I 

I  may  be  justly  charged  with  not  having  more  completely  ransacked  the 
immense  library  which  has  gradually  formed  roimd  St.  Paulas  treatise.  My 
answer  is  :  I  might  have  .  .  .  but  on  condition  of  never  coming  to  an  end. 
Should  I  have  done  so  ? 

And  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  set  a  limit  to  my  study,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  restrict  also  the  exposition  of  the  rt^sults  of  my  labor.  If  I  had 
allowed  myself  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  exposition  properly  so  called,  to 
enter  more  than  I  have  sometimes  done  into  the^^domain  of  dogmatic 
developments,  or  into  that  of  practical  applications,  the  two  volumes 
would  have  been  soon  increased  to  four  or  six.  It  was  better  for  me  to 
incur  the  charge  of  dryness,  which  will  not  repel  any  serious  reader,  than 
to  fall  into  prolixity,  which  would  have  done  greatly  more  to  injure  the 
usefulness  of  the  Commentary. 

The  pious  Sailer  used  to  say  :  **  O  Christianity,  had  thy  one  work  been 
to  produce  a  St.  Paul,  that  alone  should  have  rendered  thee  dear  to  the 
coldest  reason."  May  we  not  be  permitted  to  add  :  And  thou,  O  St. 
Paul,  had  thy  one  work  been  to  compose  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that 
alone  should  have  rendered  thee  dear  to  every  sound  reason. 

May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  make  all  of  Bis  otm  that  He  has  deigned  to 
put  into  this  work,  fruitful  within  the  church,  and  in  the  heart  of  every 
reader  I 
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INTRODUCTIOK. 


OoLERiDOE  calls  tho  Epistle  to  the  Romans  *'  the  profoundest  book  in 
existence/^  Chrjsoatom  had  it  read  to  him  twice  a  week.  Luther,  in  his 
famous  preface,  says  :  **  This  Epistle  is  the  chief  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  purest  gospel.  It  deserves  not  only  to  be  known  word  for  word 
by  every  Christian,  but  to  be  the  subject  of  his  meditation  day  by  day,  the 
daily  bread  of  his  soul.  .  .  .  The  more  time  one  spends  on  it,  the  more 
precious  it  becomes  and  the  better  it  appears.^'  Melanchthon,  in  order  to 
make  it  perfectly  his  own,  copied  it  twice  with  his  own  hand.  It  is  the 
book  which  he  expounded  most  frequently  in  his  lectures.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  undoubtedly  the  woik  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  of 
that  to  the  Galatians  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  every  great  spiritual 
revival  in  the  church  will  be  connected  as  eifect  and  cause  with  a  deeper 
understanding  of  this  book.  This  observation  unquestionably  applies  to 
the  various  religious  awakenings  which  have  successively  marked  the 
course  of  our  century. 

The  exposition  of  such  a  book  is  capable  of  boundless  progress.  In 
studying  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  feel  ourselves  at  every  word  face  to 
face  with  the  unfathomable.  Our  experience  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
what  we  feel  when  contemplating  the  great  masterpieces  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, such,  for  example,  as  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  We  do  not  know 
which  to  admire  most,  the  majesty  of  the  whole  or  the  finish  of  the  details, 
and  every  look  makes  the  discovery  of  some  new  perfection.  And  yet  the 
excellence  of  the  book  with  which  wo  are  about  to  be  occupied  should  by 
no  means  discourage  the  expositor  ;  it  is  much  rather  fitted  to  stimulate 
him.  **  What  book  of  the  New  Testament,"  says  Meyer,  in  his  preface  to 
the  fifth  edition  of  his  commentury,  ^^  less  entitles  the  expositor  to  spare 
his  pains  than  this,  the  greatest  and  richest  of  all  the  apostolic  works?" 
Only  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  to  master  its  meaning  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  the  philological  analysis  of  the  text,  or  even  the  theological 
study  of  the  contents.  The  true  understanding  of  this  masterpiece  of  the 
apostolic  mind  is  reserved  for  those  who  approach  it  with  the  heart  de- 
scribed by  Jesus  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  heart  hungering  and 
thirsting  afUr  righteousness.  For  what  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  The 
offer  of  the  righteousness  of  God  to  the  man  who  finds  himself  stripped  by 
the  law  of  his  own  rigJUeousness  (i.  17).  To  understand  such  a  book  we 
must  yield  ourselves  to  the  current  of  the  intention  under  which  it  was  dic- 
tated. 

M.  de  Pressens6  has  called  the  great  dogmatic  works  of  the  Middle  Ages  ^, 
"  the  cathedrals  of  thought."     The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  cathedral 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

Sacred  criticism,  which  prepares  for  the  exposition  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  has  for  its  object  to  elucidate  the  various  questions  relating  to  their 
origin  ;  and  of  those  questions  there  are  always  some  which  can  only  be  re- 
solved with  the  help  of  the  exegesis  itself.  The  problem  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  includes  several  questions  of  this  kind. 
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We  could  not  answer  them  in  this  introduction  without  anticipating  the 
work  of  exegesis.  It  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  defer  the  final  solution  of 
them  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  commentary.  But  there  are  others, 
the  solution  of  which  is  perfectly  obvious,  either  from  the  simple  reading 
of  the  Epistle,  or  from  certain  facts  established  by  churcli  history.  It  can- 
not be  other  than  advantageous  to  the  exposition  to  leather  together  here 
the  results  presented  by  these  two  sources,  which  are  fitted  to  shed  light  on 
the  origin  of  our  Epistle.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of 
explaining  the  different  views  on  the  subject  which  have  arisen  in  the  course 
of  ages. 

An  apostolical  epistle  naturally  results  from  the  combination  of  two  fac- 
tors :  the  personality  of  the  author,  and  the  state  of  the  church  to  which 
he  writes.  Accordingly,  our  introduction  will  bear  on  the  following 
points  :  1.  The  Apostle  Paul ;  2.  The  Church  of  Rome ;  3.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Epistle  was  composed. 

In  a  supplementary  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  the  preservation  of  the  text. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  APOSTLE  ST.  PAUL. 

Tp  we  had  to  do  with  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  we  should  not 
think  ourselves  called  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  apostle's  career.  But  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  personal  experi- 
ences of  its  author,  it  so  contains  the  essence  of  his  preaching,  or,  to  use  his 
own  expression  twice  repeated  in  our  Epistle,  his  Gospel  (ii.  16,  xvi.  25),  v 
that  the  study  of  the  book  in  this  case  imperiously  requires  that  of  the  man 
who  composed  it.  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles  are  fragments  of  his  life  ;  here 
we  have  his  life  itself. 

Three  periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in  St.  Paul's  career  :  1.  His  life  as 
a  Jew  and  Pharisee ;  2.  His  conversion  ;  8.  His  life  as  a  Christian  and 
apostle.    In  him  these  two  characters  blend. 

L  8t,  Paul  "before  his  Conversion. 

Paul  was  bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  (see  his  own  declarations,  Acts  xxi.  80,  xxii.  8).  Jerome  mentions 
a  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  born  at  Gischala  in  Galilee.^  His 
family,  says  he,  had  emigrated  to  Tarsus  after  the  devastation  of  their 
country.  If  this  latter  expression  refers  to  the  devastation  of  Galilee  by 
the  Romans,  the  statement  contains  an  obvious  anachronism.  And  as  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  any  other  catastrophe  unknown  to  us,  the  tradition  is 
without  value.* 

Paul's  family  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as  he  himself  writes, 
Rom.  xi.  1  and  Phil.  iii.  5.  His  name,  Saul  or  SaQl,  was  probably  common 
in  this  tribe  in  memory  of  the  first  king  of  Israel,  taken  from  it.  His  par- 
ents belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  ;  compare  his  declaration  before 
the  assembled  Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxiii.  6)  :  *^  I  am  a  Pliarisee,  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee,"  and  Phil.  iii.  5.  They  possessed,  though  how  it  became  theirs 
we  know  not,  the  right  of  Roman  citizens,  which  tends,  perhaps,  to  claim 
for  them  a  somewhat  higher  social  position  than  belonged  to  the  Jews  set- 
tled in  Gentile  countries.  The  influence  which  this  sort  of  dignity  exer- 
cised on  his  apostolic  career  can  be  clearly  seen  in  various  passages  of  Paul's 
ministry  (comp.  Acts  xvi.  87  et  seq.,  xxii.  25-29,  xxiii.  27). 

The  language  spoken  in  Saul's  family  was  undoubtedly  the  Syro-Chal- 
dean,  usual  in  the  Jewish  communities  of  Syria.  But  the  young  Saul  does 
not  seem  to  have  remained  a  stranger  to  the  literary  and  philosophical  cult- 
ure of  the  Greek  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  passed  his  childhood. 
'*  Tarsus,"  even  in  Xenophon's  time,  as  we  find  him  relating  (Anab,  i.  2. 
23),  was  "  a  city  large  and  prosperous."  In  the  age  of  Saul  it  disputed  the 
empire  of  letters  with  its  two  rivals,  Athens'  and  Alexandria.  In  what  de- 
gree Greek  culture  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  has  often  been  made 

>  7)e  Vir.  iUvft.  c.  6. 

•  It  Is  not  quite  exact  to  pay,  as  Lan^  has  done  In  Herzos's  Eneudnpedia,  art.  "  Pan  Ins," 
that  Jerome  retracted  ihts  assertion  In  his  Cotnmentary  on  the  EpMle  to  Philemon.  The  phrape 
talem  fiOftUam  acceplmus.  implies  no  Intention  of  the  kind  (see  Hausrath  in  Schenkel's  BibtU 
terfcwi.art. -Paulus"). 
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matter  of  discussion.  In  his  writincrs  we  meet  with  three  quotations  from 
Greek  poets  :  one  belongs  both  to  tiie  Cilician  poet  Aratus  (in  his  Phceno- 
mena)  and  to  Cleanthes  (in  his  Hymn  to  Jupiter)  ;  it  is  found  in  Paulas  ser- 
mon at  Athens,  Acts  xvii.  28  :  *'  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have 
said,  We  are  also  his  offspring  ;^'  the  second  is  taken  from  the  I'hais  of 
Menander  ;  it  occurs  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33  :  ^*  Evil  companionships  corrupt  good 
manners  ;^^the  third  is  borrowed  from  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenidcs,  in  his 
work  on  Oracles  ;  ic  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  i.  12  :  **  One  of  them- 
selves, a  prophet  of  their  own,  said  :  The  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil 
beasts,  slow  bellies.^'  Are  these  Quotations  proofs  of  a  certain  knowledge 
of  Greek  literature  which  Paul  had  acquired  ?  M.  Renan  thinks  not.  He 
believes  that  they  can  be  explained  as  borrowings  at  second  hand,  or  even 
from  the  common  usage  of  proverbs  circulating  in  everybody's  mouth.*  This 
supposition  might  apply  in  all  strictness  to  the  second  and  third  quotation. 
But  there  is  a  circumstance  which  prevents  us  from  explaining  the  first, 
that  which  occurs  in  the  discourse  at  Athens,  in  the  same  way.  Paul  here 
uses  this  form  of  citation:  **  Someot  your  poets  have  said  ..."  If  he 
really  expressed  himself  thus,  helnust  have  known  the  use  made  by  the  two 
writers,  Aratus  and  Cleanthes,  of  the  sentence  quoted  by  him.  In  that  case 
he  could  not  have  been  a  stranger  to  their  writings.  A  young  mind  like 
Paul's,  so  vivacious  and  eager  for  instruction,  could  not  live  in  a  centre 
such  as  Tarsus  without  appropriating  some  elements  of  the  literary  life 
which  flourished  around  it. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  his  education  was  essentially 
Jewish,  both  in  respect  to  the  instruction  ho  received  and  to  the  language 
used.'  Perhaps  he  was  early  destined  to  the  office  of  Babbin.  Ilis  rare 
faculties  naturally  qualified  him  for  this  function,  so  highly  honored  of  all 
in  Israel.  There  is  connected  with  the  choice  of  this  career  a  circumstance 
which  was  not  without  value  in  the  exercise  of  his  apostolical  ministry. 
According  to  Jewish  custom,  the  Rabbins  required  to  be  in  a  position  to 
gain  their  livelihood  by  means  of  some  manual  occupation.  This  was 
looked  upon  ae  a  guarantee  of  independence  and  a  preservative  from  sin. 
The  received  maxim  ran  thus  :  '*  The  study  of  the  law  is  good,  provided  it 
be  associated  with  a  trade.  .  .  .  Otherwise,  it  is  useless  and  even  hurt- 
ful."* Saul's  parents  chose  a  trade  for  him  which  was  probably  connected 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country  where  they  dwelt,  that  of  tentmaker 
'{(TKTfvoirotdc,  Acts  xviii.  3),  a  term  which  denoted  the  art  of  making  a  coarse 
cloth  woven  from  the  hair  of  the  Cilician  goats,  and  used  in  preference  to 
every  other  kind  in  the  making  of  tents.  The  term  used  in  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  thus  denotes  the  work  of  weaving  rather  than  tailorinff. 

When  we  take  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  Saul's  childhood,  we 
understand  the  feeling  of  gratitude  and  adoration  which  at  a  later  date 
drew  forth  from  him  the  words.  Gal.  i.  15  :  **  God,  who  separated  me  from 
my  mother'' s  womb.'*''  If  it  is  true  that  Paul's  providential  task  was  to  free 
the  gospel  from  the  wrappings  of  Judaism  in  order  to  offer  it  to  the  Gen- 
tile world  in  its  pure  spirituality,  he  required,  with  a  view  to  this  mission, 
to  unite  many  seemingly  contradictory  qualities.  He  needed,  above  all,  to 
come  from  the  very  heart  of  Judaism  ;  only  on  this  condition  could  he 
thoroughly  know  life  under  the  law,  and  could  he  attest  by  his  own  expe- 
rience the  powerlessness  of  this  alleged  means  of  salvation.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  required  to  be  exempt  from  that  national  antipathy  to  the 
Gentile  world  with  which  Palestinian  Judaism  was  imbued.  How  would 
he  have  been  able  to  open  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  Gentiles 
of  the  whole  world,  if  he  had  not  lived  in  one  of  the  great  centres  'of  Hel- 

>  Lm  Ap/ifret,  p.  167. 

*  Hansrath  has  with  much  mgncf  ty  collected  the  facts  which  e^tahli^h  the  Inflaence  of  the 
Aramaic  lan^uaflre  on  the  stylo  of  Paul  iBibeUe».t  art.  "  Paalas,"  IV.  409). 

•  Pirke  AbotTiL  2. 
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lenic  life,  and  been  familiarized  from  his  infancy  with  all  that  was  noble 
and  great  in  Greek  culture,  that  masterpiece  of  the  genius  of  antiquity  ?  It 
was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great  advantage  for  him  to  possess  the  privi- 
lege of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  thus  combined  in  his  person  the  three  priaci- 
pal  social  spheres  of  the  age,  Jewish  legalism,  Greek  culture,  and  Roman  .V 
citizenship.  He  was,  as  it  were,  a  livmg  point  of  contact  between  the 
three.  If,  in  particular,  he  was  able  to  plead  the  cause  of  th^  gospel  in 
the  capital  of  the  world  and  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  before  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  and  the  Athenian  Areopagus,  it 
was  to  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen  that  he  owed  the  privilege.  Not  even 
the  manual  occupation  learned  in  his  childhood  failed  to  play  its  part  in 
the  exercise  of  his  apostleship.  Wheti,  for  reasons  of  signal  delicacy, 
which  he  has  explained  in  chap.  ix.  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  wished  to  make  the  preachiog  of  the  gospel,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
uithotit  charge,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the  false  judgments  which  it  could 
not  have  escaped  in  Greece,  it  was  this  apparently  insignificant  circum- 
stance of  his  boyhood  which  put  him  in  a  position  to  gratify  the  generous 
inspiration  of  his  heart. 

The  young  Saul  must  have  quitted  Tarsus  early,  for  he  himself  reminds 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  discourse  which  he  delivers  to  them, 
Acts  xxii.,  that  he  had  been  **  brought  up  in  this  city."  In  chap.  xxvi.  4 
he  thus  expresses  himself  not  less  publicly  :  *^  All  the  Jews  know  my  man- 
ner of  life  from  my  youth  at  Jerusalem."  Ordinarily  it  was  at  the  age  of 
twelve  that  Jewish  children  were  taken  for  the  first  .time  to  the  solemn 
feasts  at  Jerusalem.  They  then  became,  according  to  the  received  phrase, 
'*  sons  of  the  law.^^  Perhaps  it  was  so  with  Saul,  and  perhaps  he  continued 
thenceforth  in  this  city,  where  some  of  his  family  seem  to  have  been  domi- 
ciled. Indeed,  mention  is  made.  Acts  xxiii.  16,  of  a  son  of  his  sister  who 
Baved  him  from  a  plot  formed  against  his  life  by  some  citizens  of  Jerusalem. 

Ho  went  through  his  Rabbinical  studies  at  the  school  of  the  prudent  and 
moderate  Gamaliel,  the  grandson  of  the  famous  Hillel.  ^^  Taught,"  says 
Paul,  *^  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law 
of  our  fathers"  (Acts  xxii.  3).  Gamaliel,  accordmg  to  the  Talmud,  knew 
Greek  literature  better  than  any  other  doctor  of  the  law.  His  reputation 
for  orthodoxy  nevertheless  remained  unquestioned.  Facts  will  prove  that 
the  young  disciple  did  not  fail  to  appropriate  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  lofty 
prudence  which  distinguished  this  eminent  man.  At  his  school  Saul  be- 
came one  of  the  most  fervent  zealots  for  the  law  of  Moses.  And  practice 
with  him  kept  pace  with  theory.  He  strove  to  surpass  all  his  fellow- 
disciples  in  fulfilling  the  traditional  prescriptions.  This  is  the  testimony 
which  he  gives  of  himself.  Gal.  i.  14  ;  Phil.  iii.  6.  The  plrogramme  of 
moral  life  traced  by  the  law  and  elaborated  by  Pharisaical  tcachmg,  was  an 
ideal  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  on  the  realization  of  which  were  con- 
centrated all  the  powers  of  his  will.  He  resembled  that  young  man  who 
asked  Jesus  ^^by  the  doing  of  what  work"  he  could  obtain  eternal  life. 
To  realize  the  law  perfectly,  and  to  merit  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en by  the  righteousness  thus  acquired — ^such  was  his  highest  aspiration. 
Perhaps  there  was  added  to  this  ambition  another  less  pure,  the  ambition 
of  being  able  to  contemplate  himself  in  the  mirror  of  his  conscience  with 
unmixed  satisfaction.  Who  knows  whether  he  did  not  flatter  himself  that 
he  might  thus  gain  the  admiration  of  his  superiors,  and  so  reach  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  Rabbinical  hierarchy  ?  If  pride  had  not  clung  like  a  gnaw- 
ing worm  to  the  very  roots  of  his  righteousness,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  could 
not  have  been  so  bitter  ;  and  the  catastrophe  which  overturned  it  would  be 
inexplicable.  Indeed,  it  is  his  own  experience  which  Paul  describes  when 
he  says,  Rom.  x.  2,  3,  in  speaking  of  Israel :  *'  I  bear  them  record  that  they 
have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  For  they,  being 
ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own 
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righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  uoto  the  righteousness  of 
God  "  [that  which  God  offers  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ]. 

Three  natural  characteristics,  rarely  found  in  union,  must  have  early 
shown  themseWes  in  him,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  his  masters  from 
his  student  days :  vigor  of  intellect — it  was  in  this  quality  that  he  after- 
wards excelled  St.  Peter ;  strength  of  will — perhaps  he  was  thus  distin- 
guished from  Bt.  John  ;  and  liveliness  of  feeling.  Everywhere  we  find  in 
him  an  exuberance  of  the  deepest  or  most  delicate  sensibility,  taking  the 
forms  of  the  most  rigorous  dialectic,  and  joined  to  a  will  fearless  and  in- 
vincible. 

In  his  exterior  Saul  must  have  been  of  a  weakly  appearance.  In  2  Cor. 
X.  10  he  reproduces  the  reproach  of  his  adversaries  :  **  His  bodily  appear- 
ance is  weak.''  In  Acts  xiv.  12  et  seq.  we -see  the  Lycaonian  crowd  taking 
Barnabas  for  Jupiter,  and  Paul  for  Mercury,  which  proves  that  the  former 
was  of  a  higher  and  more  imposing  stature  than  the  latter.  But  there  is  a 
wide  interval  between  this  and  the  portrait  of  the  apostle,  drawn  in  an 
apocryphal  writing  of  the  second  century,  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  a 
portrait  to  which  M.  Renan  in  our  judgment  ascribes  far  too  much  value.* 
Paul  is  described  in  this  book  as  **  a  man  little  of  stature,  bald,  short-leg- 
ged, corpulent,  with  eyebrows  meeting,  and  prominent  nose."  This  is  cer- 
tainly only  a  fancy  portrait.  In  the  second  century  nothing  was  know^n  of 
St.  Paul's  apostolate  after  his  two  years'  captivity  at  Rome,  with  which 
the  history  of  the  Acts  closes  ;  and  yet  men  still  know  at  that  date  what 
was  the  appearance  of  his  nose,  eyebrows,  and  legs  I  From  such  passages 
as  Gal.  iv.  13,  where  he  mentions  a  sickness  which  arrested  him  in  Galatia, 
and  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  where  he  speaks  of  a  thorn  in  ths  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan 
buffeting  him,  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  was  of  a  sickly  and  nervous 
temperament ;  he  has  even  been  credited  with  epileptic  fits.  But  the  first 
passage  proves  nothing  ;  for  a  sickness  in  one  particular  case  does  nut  im- 
ply a  sickly  constitution.  The  second  would  rather  go  to  prove  the  op- 
posite, for  Paul  declares  that  the  bodily  aflliction  of  which  he  speaks  was 
given  him — that  is  to  say,  inflicted  for  the  salutary  purpose  of  providing 
the  counterpoise  of  humiliation,  to  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  revela- 
tions which  he  received.  The  fact  in  question  must  therefore  rather  be  one 
which  supervened  during  the  course  ot  his  apostleship.  Is  it  possible,  be- 
sides, that  a  man  so  profoundly  shattered  in  constitution  could  for  thirty 
years  have  withstood  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  a  career  such  as  that  of 
Paul  notoriously  was  ? ' 

Marriage  takes  place  early  among  the  Jews.  Did  Saul  marry  during  his 
stay  at  Jerusalem  ?  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius  among  the 
ancients,  answer  in  the  aflirmative.  Luther  and  the  Reformers  generally 
shared  this  view.  Hausrath  has  defended  it  lately  on  grounds  which  are 
not  without  weight.'  The  passages,  1  Cor.  vii.  7  :  **  I  would  that  all  men 
were  even  as  I  myself"  (unmarried),  and  ver.  8  :  "I  say  to  the  unmarried 
and  widows.  It  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide  even  as  I,"  do  not  decide 
the  question,  for  Paul  might  hold  this  language  as  a  widower  not  less  than 
if  he  w^ere  a  celibate.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  speaks,  ver.  7, 
of  the  gift  which  is  granted  him,  and  which  he  would  not  sacrifice,  of  liv- 
ing as  an  unmarried  man,  certainly  suits  a  celibate  better  than  a  widower. 

Had  Saul,  during  his  sojourn  at  Jerusalem,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
hearing  the  Lord  Jesus?  If  he  studied  at  the  capital  at  this  period,  he 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  meet  Him  in  the  temple.  Some  have  alleged  in 
favor  of  this  supposition  the  passage,  2  Cor.  y.  16  :  **  Yea,  though  w^e  have 

'  Les  Apdtres,  p.  170. 

>  In  an  fiiteresting  article  (Petnte  Chr(iimne,  March,  1878)  M.  Nye^rd  has  taken  up  and 
Mipportecl  the  vi«w  of  ecveral  German  theologiane.  and  of  Rfickert  in  particular  (Gal.  Jv.  14), 
that  the  weakness  in  question  was  a  disease  of  the  eyes.  The  argnment  of  this  writer  is 
in$;eninus.    But  none  nf  his  proofs  seem  to  ns  conYincine. 

•  BiMlex.,  art.  *'  Paultu." 
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hnown  Christ  after  the  flesih^  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him  no  more." 
But  this  phrase  is  rather  an  allusion  to  the  pretensions  of  some  of  his 
adversaries,  who  boasted  of  their  personal  relations  to  the  Lord  ;  or  more 
simply  still,  it  denotes  the  carnal  nature  of  the  Messianic  hope  current 
among  the  Jews.  As  there  is  not  another  word  in  Paul's  Epistles  fitted  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  himself  saw  the  Lord  during  His  earthly  life, 
Kenan  and  Maugold  have  concluded  that  he  was  absent  from  the  capital  at 
the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  did  not  return  to  it  till  some 
years  later,  about  the  date  of  Stephen's  martyrdom.  But  even  had  he  lived 
abroad  at  that  period,  he  must  as  a  faithful  Jew  have  returned  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  feasts.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  did  not  one  v 
time  or  other  meet  Jesus,  though  his  writings  make  no  allusion  to  the  fact 
of  a  knowledge  so  purely  external. 

Saul  had  reached  the  age  which  qualified  him  for  entering  on  public 
duties,  at  his  thirtieth  year.  Distinguished  above  all  his  fellow-disciples 
by  his  fanatical  zeal  for  the  Jewish  religion  in  its  Pharisaic  form,  and  by 
his  hatred  to  the  new  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  him  only  a  colossal  impost- 
ure, he  was  charged  by  the  authorities  of  his  nation  to  prosecute  the  ad- 
hffrents  of  the  Nazarene  sect,  and,  if  possible,  to  root  it  out.  After  having 
played  a  part  in  the  murder  of  Stephen,  and  persecuted  the  believers  at 
Jerusalem,  he  set  out  for  Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  with  letters  from 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  authorized  him  to  fill  the  same  office  of  inquisitor  in 
the  synagogues  of  that  city.    We  have  reached  the  fact  of  his  conversion. 

n.  His  Conversion, 

In  the  midst  of  his  Pharisaical  fanaticism  Saul  did  not  enjoy  peace.  In 
chap.  vii.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  has  unveiled  the  secret  of  his 
inner  life  at  this  period.  Sincere  as  his  efforts  were  to  realize  the  ideal  of 
righteousness  traced  by  the  law,  he  discovered  an  enemy  within  him  which 
made  sport  of  his  best  resolutions,  namely  lust.  *^  I  knew  not  sin  but  by 
the  law  ;  for  I  had  not  known  lust  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not ' 
covet."  And  thus  he  made  the  most  important  experience  of  his  life,  that 
which  he  has  expressed  in  these  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (iii. 
20)  :  **  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  The  painful  feeling  of  his 
powerlessness  to  realize  virtue  was,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the  negative  prepa- 
ration for  the  crisis  which  transformed  his  life.  His  soul,  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  found  the  attempt  vain  to  nourish  itself  with 
its  own  works  ;  it  did  not  suceed  in  satisfying  itself. 

Another  circumstance,  fitted  to  prepare  for  the  change  in  a  more  positive 
way,  occurred  at  this  period.  An  mactive  witness  of  Stephen's  martyrdom, 
Saul  could  calmly  contemplate  the  bloody  scene — see  the  brow  of  the  mar- 
tyr irradiated  with  heavenly  brightness,  and  hear  his  invocation  addressed 
to  the  glorified  Son  of  man,  in  which  was  revealed  the  secret  of  his  love 
and  triumphant  hope.  His  soul  was  no  doubt  deeply  pierced  in  that  hour  ; 
and  it  was  with  the  view  of  cicatrizing  this  wound  that  he  set  himself  with 
redoubled  violence  to  the  work  of  destruction  which  he  had  undertaken. 
*'  The  hour  shall  come,"  Jesus  had  said  to  His  apostles,  **  in  which  whoso- 
ever shall  kill  you  will  think  that  he  renders  God  worship."  It  was  really 
with  this  thought  that  the  young  persecutor  raged  against  the  Christians. 
Nothing  but  an  immediate  interposition  on  the  part  of  Him  whom  he  was 
thus  persecuting  could  arrest  this  charger  in  his  full  career,  whom  the  sharp 
prickings  by  which  he  felt  himself  inwardly  urged  only  served  to  irritate 
the  more. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  modern  times  to  explain  in  a  purely  natural 
way  the  sudden  revolution  which  passed  over  the  feelings,  convictions,  and 
life  of  Saul. 

Some  have  described  it  as  a  revolution  of  an  exclusively  inward  chatac- 
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ter,  and  purely  moral  origin.  IIolsteD,  in  his  work  on  the  Oospel  of  Peter 
and  Paul  (1868),  has  brous^ht  to  this  explanation  all  the  resources  of  his  re- 
markable sagacity.  But  his  own  master,  Baur,  while  describing  the  appear- 
ing of  Jesus  at  the  moment  of  Saul^s  conversion  as  *'*'  the  external  reflection 
of  a  spiritual  process,^'  could  not  help  acknowledging,  after  all,  that  there 
remains  in  the  fact  something  mysterious  and  unfathomable  :  *^  We  du  not 
succeed  by  any  analysis,  either  psychological  or  dialectical,  in  fathoming 
the  mystery  of  the  act  by  which  God  revealed  His  Son  in  Saul."  * 

The  fact  is,  the  more  we  regard  the  moral  crisis  which  determined  this 
revolution,  as  one  slowly  and  profoundly  prepared  for,  the  more  does  its 
explanation  demand  the  interposition  of  an  external  and  supernatural  agent. 
We  cannot  help  recalling  the  picture  drawn  by  Jesus,  of  **  the  stronger 
man"  overcoming  **  the  strong  man,"  who  has  no  alternative  left  save  to 
give  himself  up  with  all  that  he  has  into  the  hands  of  his  conqueror.  Saul 
himself  had  felt  this  sovereign  interposition  so  profoundly,  that  in  1  Cor. 
ix.  he  distinguishes  his  apostleship,  as  the  result  of  constraint,  from  that  of 
the  Twelve,  which  had  been  perfectly  free  and  voluntary  (w.  16-18  comp. 
with  vv.  5,  6).  He,  Paul,  was  taken  by  force.  He  was  not  asked  :  Wilt 
thou  ?  It  was  said  to  him,  Woe  to  thee^  if  thou  obey  not !  For  this  reason  it 
is  that  he  feels  the  need  of  introducing  into  bis  ministry,  as  an  after- 
thought, that  element  of  free  choice  which  has  been  so  completely  lacking 
in  its  origin,  by  voluntarily  renouncing  all  pecuniary  recompense  from  the 
churches,  and  imposing  on  himself  the  burden  of  his  own  support,  and 
even  sometimes  that  of  his  fellow-laborers  (comp.  Acts  xx.  34).  This  fact 
is  the  striking  testimony  borne  by  the  conscience  of  Paul  himself  to  the 
purely  passive  character  of  the  transformation  which  was  wrought  in  him. 

The  account  given  in  the  Acts  harmonizes  with  this  declaration  of  the 
apostle^s  conscience.  The  very  shades  which  are  observable  in  the  three 
narratives  of  the  fact  contained  in  the  book,  prove  that  a  mysterious  phe- 
nomenon was  really  perceived  by  those  who  accompanied  Saul,  and  that  the 
fact  belongs  in  some  way  to  the  world  of  sense.  They  did  not  discern  the 
person  who  spoke  to  him,  so  it  is  said,  Acts  ix.  7,  but  they  were  struck 
with  a  brightness  surpassing  that  of  ordinary  sunlight  (xxii.  0,  xxvi.  13); 
they  did  not  hear  distinctly  the  words  which  were  addressed  to  him  (Acts 
xxii.  9),  but  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  (Acts  ix.  7).*  Sometimes  these 
striking  details  of  the  narrative  have  been  alleged  as  contradictions.  But 
the  hypothesis  has  become  inadmissible  since  criticism,  by  the  pen  of  Zel- 
ler  himself,  has  established  beyond  dispute  the  unity  of  authorship  and 
composition  characterizing  the  whole  book.  Supposing  even  the  author  to 
have  used  documents,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  impressed  on  his  narrative 
from  one  end  to  the  other  the  stamp  of  his  style  and  thought.  In  such 
circumstances,  how  could  there  possibly  be  a  contradiction  in  a  matter  of 
fact  ?  It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  while  Saul  alone  mw  the  Lord 
and  understood  His  words,  his  fellow-travellers  observed  and  heard  some- 
thing extraordinary  ;  and  this  last  particular  suffices  to  prove  the  objectiv- 
ity of  the  appearance. 

Paul  himself  was  so  firmly  convinced  on  this  head,  that  when  proving 
the  reality  of  his  apostleship,  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  he  appeals  without  hesitation  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  seen  the  Lord,  which  cannot  apply  in  his  judgment  to  a 
simple  vision  ;  for  no  one  ever  imagined  that  a  vision  could  suffice  to  con- 
fer apostleship.  In  chap.  xv.  of  the  same  Epistle,  ver.  8,  Paul  closes  the 
enumeration  of  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  the  apostles  with  that 
which  was  granted  to  himself  ;  he  therefore  ascribes  to  it  the  same  reality 
as  to  those,  and  thus  distinguishes  it  thoroughly  from  all  the  visions  with 

>  Ikif  Christenthum  und  die  ehri»tliehe  Klrche  der  drei  ertten  JahrhvnderU,  8d  ed.  p.  48. 

'  It  is  to  be  ob.f<ervcd  that  m  the  former  of  the  two  passai^s  the  writer  nees  the  acciipatlve 
(ri|v  ^vriv\  and  in  the  la'^rer  the  genlrlve  (r^  ^i^) ;  in  the  former  0106  he  had  in  view  the 
penetration  of  the  fManing  of  tDe  words  ;  in  tlie  latter,  the  confused  perception  of  the  soaud 
of  the  voice. 
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which  he  was  afterward  honored,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles.  And  the  very  aim  of  the  chapter  proves  that  what  is  in  his  mind 
can  be  nothing  else  than  a  bodily  and  external  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
for  his  aim  is  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  our  Lord^s  bodilt/  resurrection, 
and  from  that  fact  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  in  general. 
Now  all  the  visions  in  the  world  could  never  demonstrate  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  facts  :  Christ's  bodily  resurrection  and  ours.  Let 
us  observe,  besides,  that  when  Paul  expressed  himself  on  facts  of  this 
order,  he  was  far  from  proceeding  uncritically.  This  appears  from  the 
passage,  2  Cor.  xii.  1  ct  se^.  He  does  not  fail  here  to  put  a  question  to 
himself  of  the  very  kind  which  is  before  ourselves.  For  m  the  case  of  the 
Damascus  appearance  he  expresses  himself  categorically,  he  guards  him- 
self on  the  contrary  as  carefully  in  the  case  mentioned  2  Cor.  xii.  1  et 
seq.  against  pronouncing  for  the  external  or  purely  internal  character  of 
the  phenomenon  :  *^I  know  not;  God  knoweth,^^  says  he.  Qal.  i.  1  evi- 
dently rests  on  the  same  conviction  of  the  objectivity  of  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ,  when  He  appeared  to  him  as  risen,  to  call  him  to  the 
apostleship. 

M.  Renan  has  evidently  felt  that,  to  account  for  a  change  so  sudden  and 
complete,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  external  factor  acting  powerfully 
in  BauPs  moral  life.  He  hesitates  between  a  storm  bursting  on  Lebanon,  a  . 
flash  of  lightning  spreading  a  sudden  brilliance,  or  an  increase  of  ophthal- 
mic fever  producing  in  the  mind  of  Saul. a  violent  hallucination.  But  causes 
80  superficial  could  never  have  effected  a  moral  change  so  profound  and 
durable  as  that  to  which  PauPs  whole  subsequent  life  testifies.  Here  is  the 
judgment  of  Baur  himself,  in  his  treatise,  Der  Apostel  Paulua,^  on  a  suppo- 
sition of  the  same  kind  :  ^^  We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  it,  for  it  is  a  pure 
hypothesis,  not  only  without  anything  for  it  in  the  text,  but  having  its  ob- 
vious meaning  against  it.''  M.  Reuss  '  thus  expresses  himself  :  *^  After  all 
that  has  been  said  in  our  time,  the  conversion  of  Paul  still  remains,  if  not 
an  absolute  miracle  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  word  (an  effect  without 
any  other  cause  than  the  arbitrary  and  immediate  interposition  of  God),  at 
least  a  psychological  problem  insoluble  to  the  present  hour." 

Keim,  too,  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  objectivity  of  the  appearance 
of  Christ  which  determined  so  profound  a  revolution.  Only  he  transports 
the  fact  from  the  world  of  the  senses  into  the  not  less  real  one  of  the  spirit. 
He  thinks  that  the  glorified  Lord  really  manifested  Himself  to  Paul  by 
means  of  a  spiritual  action  exercised  over  his  soul.  This  explanation  is  the 
forced  result  of  these  two  factors  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  necessity  of 
ascribing  an  objective  cause  to  the  phenomenon  ;  on  the  other,  the  prede- 
termined resolution  not  to  acknowledge  the  miracle  of  our  Lord^s  bodily 
resurrection.  But  wo  shall  here  apply  the  words  of  Baur  :  '*  Not  only  has 
this  hypothesis  nothing  for  it  in  the  text,  but  it  has  against  it  its  obvious 
meaning.''  It  transforms  the  three  narratives  of  the  Acts  into  fictitious 
representations,  since,  according  to  this  explanation,  Saul's  fellow-travellers 
could  have  seen  nothing  at  all. 

If  Paul  had  not  personally  experienced  our  Lord's  bodily  presence,  he 
would  never  have  dared  to  formulate  the  paradox,  offensive  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  especially  to  a  Jewish  theologian  (Col.  ii.  9)  :  **  In  Him  dwell-  ^ 
eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'''^ 

With  Saul's  conversion  a  supreme  hour  struck  in  the  history  of  human- 
ity. If,  as  Renan  justly  says,  there  came  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  the  mo- 
ment when  **  the  capital  event  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  about  to  be 
accomplished,  the  revolution  whereby  the  noblest  portions  of  humanity 
were  to  pass  jfrom  paganism  to  a  religion  founded  on  the  divine  unity,"  * 
the  conversion  of  Paul  was  the  means  whereby  God  took  possession  of  the 

>  Sd  cd.  p.  TO.  *  Lu  SfAtrea  PauUnUnnes,  p.  11.  *  Vlede  JifVf,  p.  1. 
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man  -who  was  to  be  His  instrument  in  bringing  about  this  unparalleled 
revolution. 

The  moment  had  come  when  the  divine  covenant,  established  in  Abra- 
ham with  a  single  family,  was  to  extend  to  the  whole  world,  and  embrace, 
as  God  has  promised  to  the  patriarch,  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  The  uni- 
versalisra  which  had  presided  over  the  primordial  ages  of  the  race,  and 
which  had  given  way  for  a  time  to  the  particularism  of  the  theocracy,  was 
about  to  reappear  in  a  more  elevated  form  and  armed  with  new  powers, 
capable  of  subduing  the  Gentile  world.  But  there  was  needed  an  excep- 
tional agent  for  this  extraordinary  work.  The  appearing  of  Jesus  had 
paved  the  way  for  it,  but  had  not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  it.  The 
twelve  Palestinian  apostles  were  not  fitted  for  such  a  task.  We  have 
found,  in  studying  Paul's  origin  and  character,  that  he  was  the  man 
specially  designed  and  prepared  beforehand.  And  unless  we  are  to  regard 
the  work  which  he  accomplished,  which  Kenan  calls  "'  the  capital  event  in 
the  history  of  the  world,"  as  accidental,  we  must  consider  the  act  whereby 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  called  to  this  work,  as  one 
directly  willed  of  God,  and  worthy  of  being  effected  by  His  immediate  in- 
terposition. Christ  Himself,  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched -out  arm, 
when  the  hour  struck,  laid  hold  of  the  instrument  which  the  Father  had 
chosen  for  Him.  These  thoughts  in  their  entirety  form  precisely  the  con- 
tents of  the  preamble  to  the  Epistle  which  we  propose  to  study  (Rom.  i. 
1-5). 
tj  What  passed  in  the  soul  of  Saul  during  the  three  days  which  followed 
!r  this  violent  disturbance,  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  chap.  vi.  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  This  passage,  in  which  we  hear  the  immediate 
echo  of  the  Damascus  experience,  answers  our  question  in  the  two  words  : 
A  death,  and  a  resurrection.  The  death  was  that  of  tho  self- idolatrous 
Saul,  death  to  his  own  righteousness,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to 
the  law.  Whither  had  he  been  led  by  his  impetuous  zeal  for  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law  ?  To  make  war  on  God,  and  to  persecute  the  Messiah  and  His 
true  people  1  Some  hidden  vice  must  certainly  cleave  to  a  self-righteous- 
ness cultivated  so  carefully,  and  which  led  him  to  a  result  so  monstrous. 
And  that  vice  he  now  discerned  clearly.  In  wishing  to  establish  his  own 
righteousness,  it  was  not  God,  it  was  himself  whom  he  had  sought  to  glo- 
rify. The  object  of  his  adoration  was  his  €(;o,  which  by  his  struggles  and 
victories  he  hoped  to  raise  to  moral  perfection,  with  the  view  of  being  able 
to  say  in  the  end  :  Behold  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built  !  The 
disquietude  which  had  followed  him  on  this  path,  and  driven  him  to  a  blind 
and  bloody  fanaticism,  was  no  longer  a  mystery  to  him^  The  truth  of 
that  declaration  of  Scripture,  which  he  had  till  now  only  applied  to  the 
Gentiles,  was  palpable  in  his  own  case.  **  There  is  not  a  just  man,  no,  not 
one  ''  (Rom.  iii.  10).  The  great  fact  of  the  corruption  and  condemnation 
of  the  race,  even  in  the  best  of  its  representatives,  had  acquired  for  him 
the  evidence  of  a  personal  experience.  This  was  to  him  that  death  which 
he  afterwards  described  in  the  terms  :  **  I  through  the  law  am  dead  to  the 
law"  (Gal.  ii.  19). 

But,  simultaneously  with  this  death,  there  was  wrought  in  him  a  resur- 
rection. A  justified  Saul  appeared  in  the  sphere  of  his  consciousness  in 
place  of  the  condemned  Saul,  and  by  tho  working  of  the  Spirit  this  Saul 
became  a  neio  creature  in  Christ.  Such  is  the  forcible  expression  used  by 
Paul  himself  to  designate  tho  radical  change  which  passed  within  him  (2 
Cor.  V.  17). 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  Levitical  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  law 
for  every  violation  of  legal  ordinances,  Saul  had  no  sooner  experienced  sin 
within  him  in  all  its  gravity,  and  with  all  its  consequences  of  condemnation 
and  death,  than  he  must  also  have  felt  the  need  of  a  more  efficacious  expia- 
tion than  that  which  the  blood  of  animal  victims  can  procure.     The  bloody 
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death  of  Jesus,  who  had  just  manifested  Himself  to  him  in  His  glory  as  the 
Christ,  then  presented  itself  to  his  view  in  its  true  light.  Instead  of  seeing 
in  it,  as  hitherto,  the  justly-deserved  punishment  of  a  false  Christ,  herecog-"^ 
nized  in  it  the  great  expiatory  sacrilice  offered  by  God  Himself  to  wash 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  and  his  own.  The  portrait  of  the  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah drawn  by  Isaiah,  of  that  unique  person  on  whom  God  lay^  the 
iniquity  of  all  .  .  .  he  now  understood  to  whom  he  must  apply  it. 
Already  the  interpretations  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which  accompanied  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  synagogues,  and  which  were  after- 
ward preserved  in  our  TargumSy  referred  such  passages  to  the  Messiah. 
In  SauKs  case  the  veil  fell ;  the  cross  was  transfigured  before  him  into  the 
instrument  of  the  world^s  salvation  ;  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which 
had  become  a  palpable  fact  since  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  him  bodily,  was 
henceforth  the  proclamation  made  by  God  Himself  of  the  justification  of 
humanity,  the  monument  of  the  complete  amnesty  offered  to  our  sinful 
world.  '*My  righteous  Servant  shall  justify  many,"  were  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  after  having  described  the  resurrection  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  as 
the  sequel  of  His  voluntary  immolation.  Saul  now  contemplated  with 
wonder  and  adonttion  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work.  The  new  righteousness  was  before  him  as  a  free  gift  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  it.  It  was  enough  to 
accept  and  rest  on  it  in  order  to  possess  the  blessing  which  he  had  pursued 
through  so  many  labors  and  sacnfices,  peace  with  God. 

He  entered  joyfully  into  the  simple  part  of  one  accepting,  believing. 
Dead  and  condemned  in  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  he  lived  again  justified 
in  His  risen  person.     It  was  on  this  revelation,  received  during  the  three  ^ 
days  at  Damascus,  that  Saul  lived  till  his  last  breath. 

One  can  understand  how,  in  this  state  of  soul,  and  as  the  result  of  this 
inward  illumination,  he  regarded  the  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  which 
Ananias  administered  to  him.  If  in  Kom.  vi.  he  has  presented  this  cere- 
mony under  the  image  of  a  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  through  the  par-  v 
tjcipation  of  faith  in  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  he  has,  in 
so  expressing  himself,  only  applied  to  all  Christians  his  own  experience  in 
his  baptism  at  Damascus. 

To  the  grace  of  justification,  of  which  this  ceremony  was  to  him  the  as- 
sured seal,  there  was  added  that  of  regeneration  by  the  creative  operation 
of  the  Spirit,  who  transformed  his  reconciled  heart,  and  produced  a  new 
life  withm  it.  All  the  energy  of  his  love  turned  to  that  Christ  who  had  be- 
come his  substitute,  guilty,  in  order  to  become  the  author  of  his  righteous- 
ness, and  to  th6  God  who  had  bestowed  on  him  this  unspeakable  gift. 
Thus  there  was  laid  within  him  the  principle  of  a  true  holiness.  What  had 
been  impossible  for  him  till  then,  self-emptying  and  life  for  God,  was  at 
length  wrought  in  his  at  once  humble  and  joyful  heart.  Jesus,  who  had 
been  his  substitute  on  the  cross,  in  order  to  become  his  righteousness,  was 
easily  substituted  for  himself  in  his  heart  in  order  to  become  the  object  of 
his  life.  The  free  obedience  which  he  had  vainly  sought  to  accomplish 
under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  became  in  his  grateful  heart,  through  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  a  holy  reality.  And  he  could  henceforth  measure  the  full  dis- 
tance between  the  state  of  a  slave  and  that  of  a  child  of  God. 

From  this  experience  there  could  not  but  spring  up  a  new  light  on  the 
true  character  of  the  institutions  of  the  law.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  law  of  Moses  as  the  indispensable  agent  of  the  world's  salvation; 
it  seemed  to  him  destined  to  become  the  standard  of  life  for  the  whole  race, 
as  it  had  been  for  the  life  of  Israel.  But  now,  after  the  experience  which 
he  had  just  made  of  the  powerlessness  of  this  system  to  justify  and  sanctify 
man,  the  work  of  Moses  appeared  in  all  its  insufficiency.  He  still  saw  in 
it  a  pedagogical  institution,  but  one  merely  temporary.  With  the  Messiah, 
who  realized  all  that  he  had  expected  from  the  law,  the  end  of  the  Mosaic 
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discipline  was  reached.  **  Ye  are  complete  in  Christ"  (Col.  ii.  10)  ;  what 
avails  henceforth  that  which  was  only  the  shadow  of  the  dispensation  of 
Christ  (Col.  ii.  16,  17)  ? 

And  who,  then,  was  He  in  whose  person  and  work  there  was  thus  given 
to  him  the  fulness  of  God^s  gifts  without  the  help  of  the  law  ?  A  mere 
man  ?  Saul  remembers  that  the  Jesus  who  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Sanhedrim  was  so  condemned  as  a  blasphemer,  for  having  declared  Him- 
self the  Son  of  God.  This  affirmation  had  hitherto  seemed  to  him  the 
height  of  impiety  and  imposture.  Now  the  same  affirmation,  taken  with 
the  view  of  the  sovereign  majesty  of  Him  whom  he  beheld  on  the  way  to 
Damascus,  stamps  this  being  with  a  divine  seal,  and  makes  him  bend  the 
knee  before  His  sacred  person.  He  no  longer  sees  in  the  Messiah  merely  a 
son  of  David,  but  the  Son  of  God. 

With  this  change  in  his  conception  of  the  Christ  there  is  connected  an- 
other not  less  decisive  change  in  his  conception  of  the  Messiah^ s  work.  So 
long  as  Paul  had  seen  nothing  more  in  the  Messiah  than  the  Son  of  David, 
he  had  understood  His  work  only  as  the  glorification  of  Israel,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  discipline  of  the  law  to  the  whole  world.  But  from  the 
time  that  God  had  revealed  to  him  in  the  person  of  this  son  of  David  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh  (Rom.  i.  2,  3)  the  appealing  of  a  divine  being,  His  own 
Son,  his  view  of  the  Messiah's  work  grew  with  that  of  His  person.  The 
son  of  David  might  belong  to  Israel  only  ;  but  the  Son  of  God  could  not 
have  come  hero  below,  save  to  be  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all  that  is  called 
man.  Were  not  all  human  distinctions  effaced  before  such  a  messenger  ? 
It  is  this  result  which  Paul  himself  has  indicated  in  those  striking  words  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  16)  :  *^  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated 
me  from  my  mother's  womb  and  called  me  by  His  grace,  to  reveal  Bis  S(/ii 
in  me,*  that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen  .  .  ."  His  Son,  the 
heathen  :  these  two  notions  were  necessarily  correlative  I  The  revelation  of 
the  one  must  accompany  that  of  the  other.     This  relation  between  the 

(divinity  of  Christ  and. the  universality  of  His  kingdom  is  the  key  to  the 
preamble  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  powerlessness  of  the  discipline  of  the  law  to  save  man,  the  freeness 
of  salvation,  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy  through  the  advent  of  the 
Messianic  salvation,  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  the  universal  destination 
of  His  work — all  these  elements  of  Paul's  new  religious  conception,  of  his 
gospel^  to  quote  the  phrase  twice  used  in  our  Epistle  (ii.  16,  xvi.  28),'  were 
thus  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  his  conversion,  and  became  more  or  less 
directly  disentangled  as  objects  of  consciousness  in  that  internal  evolution 
which  took  place  under  the  light  of  the  Spirit  during  the  three  days  follow- 
ing the  decisive  event.  What  the  light  of  Pentecost  had  been  to  the 
Twelve  as  the  sequel  of  the  contemplation  of  Jesus  on  the  earth,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  three  years,  that,  the  illumination  of  those  three  days 
following  the  sudden  contemplation  of  the  glorified  Lord,  was  to  St.  Paul. 

Everything  is  connected  together  in  this  masterpiece  of  grace  (1  Tim.  i. 
16).  Without  the  external  appearance,  the  previous  moral  process  in  Paul 
would  have  exhausted  itself  in  vain  efforts,  and  only  resulted  in  a  wiiher- 
incr  blight.  And,  on  the  contrary,  without  the  preparatory  process  and  the 
spiritual  evolution  which  followed  the  appearance,  it  would  have  been  with 
this  as  with  that  resurrection  of  which  Abraham  spoke,  Luke  xvi.  31  :  **  If 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would  they  believe  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.^*     The  moral  assimilation  being  wanting,   the 

1  Banr  and  his  school  have  UB^^d  tho  phrase  in  m«  to  set  aa!de  the  Idea  of  an  outward  revela- 
tion ill  the  matter  of  hi-*  con  version.  Not  only  would  this  Interpretation  make  Paul  contradict 
himi>elf,  as  wo  have  shown,  but,  mor<*cirer,  it  mlstalios  the  real  bearing  of  the  phrase  in  ms.  It 
denotcH  not  the  fact  of  the  appearance,  but  the  whole  inner  procend  connected  with  it,  and 
which  we  have  soueht  to  reproduce  in  these  pngos.  The  revelation  of  the  Son  in  Paulas  heart 
is  not  identical  with  HIa  vieiHlc  appearing ;  it  wa«  the  consequence  of  it. 

*  Elsewhere  only  in  2  Tim.  ii.  & 
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sight  even  of  the  Lord  would,  have  remained  unproductive  capital  both  for 
Paul  and  the  world. 

III.  SU  Apo8tle8hip, 

St.  Paul  became  an  apostle  at  the  same  time  as  a  believer.  The  excep- 
tional contemporaneousness  of  the  two  facts  arose  from  the  mode  of  his 
conversion.  He  himself  points  to  this  feature  in  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  17.  He  did 
not  become  an  apostle  of  Jesus,  like  the  Twelve,  after  being  voluntarily  at- 
tached to  Him  by  faith,  and  in  consequence  of  a  freely-accepted  call.  He 
was  taken  suddenly  from  a  state  of  open  enmity.  The  divine  act  whereby 
he  was  made  a  believer  resulted  from  the  choice  by  which  God  had  desig- 
nated him  to  the  apostleship. 

The  apostleship  of  St.  Paul  lasted  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  years ; 
and  as  we  have  seen  that  Paul  had  probably  reached  his  thirtieth  year  at 
the  time  of  his  conversion,  it  follows  that  this  radical  crisis  must  have 
divided  his  life  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty  years 
each. 

PauVs  apostolic  career  embraces  three  periods  :  the  first  is  a  time  of  prep- 
aration  ;  it  lasted  about  seven  years.  The  second  is  the  period  of  his  ac- 
tive apostleship,  or  his  three  great  missionary  journeys  ;  it  covers  a  space  of 
fourteen  years.  The  third  is  the  time  of  his  imprisonments.  It  includes 
the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment  at  Cffisarea,  and  the  two  of  his  captivity 
at  Rome,  with  the  half-yearns  voyage  which  separated  the  two  periods ; 
perhaps  there  should  be  added  to  these  four  or  five  years  a  last  time  of  lib- 
erty, extending  to  one  or  two  years,  closing  with  a  last  imprisonment. 
Anyhow,  the  limit  of  this  third  period  is  the  martyrdom  which  Paul  un- 
derwent at  Rome,  after  those  five  or  seven  years  of  final  labor. 

I. 

An  apostle  by  right,  from  the  days  following  the  crisis  at  Damascus, 
Paul  did  not  enter  on  the  full  exercise  of  his  commission  all  at  once,  but 
gradually.  His  call  referred  specially  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  tenor  of  the  message  which  the  Lord  had  addressed  to  him  by  the 
mouth  of  Ananias  was  this  :  **  Thou  shalt  bear  my  name  before  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  their  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel  ^^  (Acts  ix.  15).  TJiis  last 
particular  was  designedly  placed  at  the  close.  The  Jews,  without  being 
excluded  from  Paul's  work,  were  not  the  first  object  of  his  mission. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  with  Israel  that  he  must  commence  his  work,  and 
the  evangelization  of  the  Jews  continued  with  him  to  the  end  to  be  the 
necessary  transition  to  that  of  the  Gentiles.  In  every  Gentile  city  w^here 
Paul  opens  a  mission,  he  begins  with  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  in 
the  synagogue.  There  he  meets  with  the  proselytes  from  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  these  form  the  bridge  by  which  he  reaches  the  purely  Gentile 
population.  Thus  there  is  repeated  on  a  small  scale,  at  every  step  of  his 
career,  the  course  taken  on  a  grand  scale  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  over 
the  world.  In  the  outset,  as  the  historical  foundation  of  the  work  of 
Christianization,  we  have  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  Israel  by  the 
labors  of  Peter  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Palestine — such  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Acts  (i.-xii.)  ;  then,  like  a  house  built  on  this  foundation, 
we  have  the  establishment  of  the  church  among  the  Gentiles  by  Paul's 
labors — such  is  the  subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  Acts  (xiii.-xxviii.). 

Notwithstanding  this,  Baur  has  alleged  that  the  course  ascribed  to  Paul 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  in  describing  his  foundations  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, is  historically  inadmissible,  because  it  speaks  of  exaggerated  pains 
taken  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  such  as  were  very  improbable  on  the  part  of 
a  man  like  St.  Paul.'    But  the  account  in  the  Acts  is  fully  confirmed  on 

1  PauliUf  Sd  ed.  L  pp.  868,  809. 
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this  point  by  Paul's  own  declarations  (Rom.  i.  IG,  ii.  9,  10).  In  these  pas- 
sages the  apostle  says,  when  speaking  of  the  two  great  facts,  salvation  in 
Christ  and  final  judgment :  *'  To  the  Jews  firsts  He  thus  himself  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  priority  which  belongs  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  special 
calling,  and  of  the  theocratic  preparation  which  they  had  enjoyed.  From 
the  first  to  the  last  day  of  his  labors,  Paul  ceased  not  to  pay  homage  in 
word  and  deed  to  the  prerogative  of  Israel. 

There  is  nothing  wonderful,  therefore,  in  the  fact  related  in  the  Acts  (x. 
20),  that  Paul  began  immediately  to  preach  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  of 
Damascus.  Thence  he  soon  extended  his  labors  to  the  surrounding  regions 
of  Arabia.  According  to  Gal.  i.  17,  18,  he  consecrated  three  whole  years 
to  those  remote  lands.  The  Acts  sum  up  this  period  in  the  vague  phrase 
*'  many  days"  (ix.  23).  For  the  apostle  it  doubtless  formed  a  time  of  men- 
tal concentration  and  personal  communion  with  the  Lord,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  years  which  the  apostles  passed  with  their  Master  dur- 
ing His  earthly  ministry.  But  we  are  far  from  seeing  in  this  sojourn  a 
time  of  external  inactivity.  The  relation  between  Paul's  words.  Gal.  i.  16, 
and  the  following  verses,  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  Paul  also  conse- 
crated these  years  to  preaching.  The  whole  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  rests  on  the  idea  that  Paul  did  not  wait  to  begin  preaching 
the  gospel  till  he  had  conferred  on  the  subject  with  the  apostles  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  received  their  instructions.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  already 
entered  on  his  missionary  career  when  for  the  first  time  he  met  with  Peter. 

After  his  work  in  Arabia,  Paul  returned  to  Damascus,  where  his  activ- 
ity excited  the  fury  of  the  Jews  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  city  was  at  that 
time  under  the  power  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  We  do  not  know  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  withdrawn  it  for  the  time  from  the  Roman  domin- 
ion, nor  how  many  years  this  singular  state. of  things  lasted.  These  are 
interesting  archaeological  questions  which  have  not  yet  found  their  entire 
solution.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  temporary  possession  of  Damascus 
by  King  Aretas  or  Hareth  at  this  very  time  cannot  be  called  in  question, 
even  apart  from  the  history  of  the  Acts.* 

At  the  close  of  this  first  period  of  evangelization,  Paul  felt  the  need  of 
making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Peter.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to 
Jerusalem.  He  stayed  with  him  fifteen  days.  It  was  not  that  Paul  needed 
to  learn  the  gospel  in  the  school  of  this  apostle.  If  such  had  been  his  ob- 
ject, he  would  not  have  delayed  three  whole  years  to  come  seeking  this 
instruction.  But  we  can  easily  understand  how  important  it  was  for  him 
at  length  to  confer  with  the  principal  witness  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus, 
though  he  knew  that  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  Himself  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  (Gal.  i.  11,  12).  What  interest  must  he  have  felt  in  the 
authentic  and  detailed  account  of  the  facts  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  an  ac- 
count which  he  could  not  obtain  with  certainty  except  from  such  lips  1 
Witness  the  facts  which  he  recites  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  and  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord  which  he  quotes  here  and  there  in  his  Epistles  and  discourses  (comp. 
1  Cor.  vii.  10  ;  Acts  xx.  85). 

For  two  weeks,  then,  Paul  conferred  with  the  apostles  (Acts  ix.  27,  28)  ; 
the  indefinite  phrase  :  the  aponiles^  used  in  the  Acts,  denotes,  according  to 
the  more  precise  account  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Peter  and 
James.  PauPs  intention  was  to  remain  some  time  at  Jerusalem  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  risk  which  he  ran,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  testimony  of 
the  former  persecutor  would  produce  more  effect  here  than  anywhere  else. 
But  God  would  not  have  the  instrument  which  He  had  prepared  so  care- 
fully for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  violently  broken  by  the  rage  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  share  the  lot  of  the  dauntless  Stephen.     A  vision  of  the 

1  The  fact  Ib  established  by  the  interruption  of  the  Roman  coins  of  Damascas  under  Callsnla 
and  ClandiuB,  and  \\y  the  existence  of  a  coin  of  this  city  stamped  **  of  Aretas  the  Fhilhcliene'^ 
(see  Reuan,  Ia»  Apotres,  p.  175). 
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Lord,  which  Paul  had  in  the  temple,  warned  him  to  leave  the  city  immedi- 
ately (Acts  zzii.  17  et  seq.}.  The  apostles  conducted  him  to  the  coast  at 
Cesarea.  Thence  he  repaired — the  history  in  the  Acts  does  not  say  how 
(Ix.  80),  but  from  Gal.  i.  21  wo  should  conclude  that  it  was  by  land — to 
Syria,  and  thence  to  Tarsus,  his  native  city  ;  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  he  awaited  new  directions  from  the  Lord. 

He  did  not  wait  in  vain.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  a  number  of 
believers  from  Jerusalem,  from  among  the  Qreek-speaking  Jews  (the  Hel- 
lenists), fleeing  from  the  persecution  which  ra^ed  in  Palestine,  had 
emigrated  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria.  In  their  missionary  zeul  they 
had  overstepped  the  limit  which  had  been  hitherto  observed  by  the 
preachers  of  the  gospol,and  addressed  themselves  to  the  Greek  population.* 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Christian  effort  made  way  for  itself  among  Gen- 
tiles properly  so  called.  Divine  grace  accompanied  the  decisive  step.  A 
numerous  and  lively  church,  in  which  a  majority  of  Greek  converts  were 
associated  with  Christians  of  Jewish  origin,  arose  in  the  capital  of  Syria. 
In  the  account  given  of  the  founding  of  this  important  church  by  the 
author  of  the  Acts  (xi.  20-24),  there  is  a  charm,  a  fascination,  a  freshness, 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  pictures  drawn  from  nature. 

The  apostles  and  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  taken  by  surprise,  sent  Barna- 
bas to  the  spot  to  examine  more  closely  this  unprecedented  movement,  and 
give  needed  direction.  Then  Barnabas,  remembering  Saul,  whom  he  had 
previously  introduced  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  went  in  search  of  him 
to  Tarsus,  and  brought  him  to  this  field  of  action,  worthy  as  it  was  of  such 
a  laborer.  Between  the  church  of  Antioch  and  Paul  the  apostle  there  was 
formed  from  that  hour  a  close  union,  the  magnificent  fruit  of  which  was 
the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

After  laboring  together  for. a  whole  year  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  and  Saul 
were  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  carry  aid  to  the  poor  believers  of  that  city.  This 
journey,  which  coincided  with  the  death  of  the  last  representative  of  the 
national  sovereignty  of  Israel,  Herod  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.),  certainly  took 
place  in  the  year  44  ;  for  this  is  the  date  assigned  by  the  detailed  account 
of  Josephus  to  the  death  of  this  sovereign.  It  was  also  about  this  time, 
under  Claudius,  that  the  great  famine  took  place  with  which  this  journey 
was  connected,  according  to  the  Acts.  Thus  we  have  here  one  of  the  surest 
dates  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  No  doubt  this  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Galatians  among  the  sojourns  made  by  the 
apostle  in  the  capital  which  took  place  shortly  after  his  conversion,  and  to 
explain  this  Omission  some  have  tnought  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Bar- 
nabas arrived  alone  at  Jerusalem,  while  Paul  stayed  by  the  way.  The  text 
of  the  Acts  is  not  favorable  to  this  explanation  (Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  The 
reason  of  PauFs  silence  about  this  journey  is  simpler,  for  the  context  of 
Gal.  i.,  rightly  understood,  does  not  at  all  demand,  ns  has  been  imagined, 
the  enumeration  of  all  the  apostle^s  journeys  to  Jerusalem  in  those  early 
times.  It  was  enough  for  his  purpose  to  remind  his  readers  that  his  Jirat 
meeting  with  the  apostles  had  not  taken  place  till  long  after  he  had  begun 
his  preaching  of  the  gospel.  And  this  object  was  fully  gained  by  stating 
the  date  of  his  Jirst  stay  at  Jerusalem  subsequent  to  his  conversion.  And  if 
he  also  mentions  a  later  journey  (chap,  ii.)*  the  fact  does  not  show  that  it 
was  the  second  journey  absolutely  speaking.  He  speaks  of  this  new  jour- 
ney (the  third  in  reality),  only  because  it  had  an  altogether  peculiar  im- 
portance in  the  question  which  formed  the  object  of  his  letter  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia. 

1  The  nH:e!ved  resdtnjg^ :  to  the  JTdUnUts^  absolntclr  fkloifif^ii  the  meaning  of  the  jtaprage 
(Acts  xl.  30).  It  hM  already  been  corrected  in  our  tranBlaii*ii8  in  the  English  Grecians^ 
phoald  be  Oreek») ;  the  reading  should  bo  :  fo  the  Ilellenes,  Accoruin^  to  iliu  olue«t  mannscripts 
(sinaiticut*,  Alexandrinvs^  etc.),  and  accord inj;  to  the  context,  which  imperatiyely  demands 
the  mention  of  a  fact  of  a  wholly  new  character. 


r. 
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The  second  part  of  the  apostle^s  career  includes  his  three  great  missionary 
journeys,  with  the  visits  to  Jerusalem  which  separate  them.  With  these 
juurneys  there  is  connected  the  composition  of  Paul's  most  important  let- 
ters. The  fourteen  years  embraced  in  this  period  must,  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  be  reckoned  from  the  year  44  (the  date  of  Herod  Agrippa's 
death)  or  a  little  later.  Thus  the  end  of  the  national  royal  house  of  Israel 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  Theocratic 
particularism  beheld  the  advent  of  Christian  universalism. 

PauPs  three  missionary  journeys  have  their  common  point  of  departure 
in  Antioch.  This  capital  of  Syria  was  the  cradle  of  the  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  as  Jerusalem  had  been  that  of  the  mission  to  Israel.  After  each 
of  his  journeys  Paul  takes  cares  to  clasp  by  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  the 
bond  which  should  unite  those  two  works  among  Gentiles  and  Jews.  So 
decplv  did  he  himself  feel  the  necessity  of  binding  the  churches  w^hich  ho 
founcLed  in  Gentile  lands  to  the  primitive  apostolic  church,  that  he  went 
the  length  of  saying :  **  lest  by  any  means  I  had  run,  or  should  run,  in 
vaW  (Gal.  ii.  2). 

The  first  journey  was  made  with  Barnabas.  It  did  not  embrace  any  very 
considerable  geographical  space  ;  it  extended  only  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  situated  to  the  north  of  that  island.  The 
chief  importance  of  tliis  journey  lies  in  the  missionary  principle  which  it 
inaugurates  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
from  this  time  Saul  begins  to  bear  the  name  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  0).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  change  was  a  mark  of  respect  paid  to  the  procon- 
sul Sergius  Paulus,  converted  in  Cyprus,  the  first-fruits  of  the  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  But  Paul  had  nothing  of  the  courtier  about  him.  Others 
have  found  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  the  spirit  of  humility — either  to  his 
small  stature,  or  to  the  last  place  occupied  by  him  among  the  apostles 
(?rat)Aoc,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  paulus,  paululus,  the  little).     This  is  in- 

fenious,  but  far-fetched.  The  true  explanation  is  probably  the  following  : 
ews  travelling  in  a  foreign  country  liked  to  assume  a  Greek  or  Roman 
name,  and  readily  chose  the  one  whose  sound  came  nearest  to  their  He- 
brew name.  A  Jesus  became  a  Jason,  a  Joseph  a  Hegesippun,  a  Dosthai  a 
Dositheusy  an  Eliakim  an  Alkimos.     So,  no  doubt,  Saul  became  Paul. 

Two  questions  arise  in  connection  with  those  churches  of  southern  Asia 
Minor  founded  in  the  course  of  the  first  journey.  Are  we;  with  some 
writers  (Niemeyer,  Thiersch,  Hausrath,  Renan  in  Saint  Paul,  pp.  51  and 
52),  to  regard  these  churches  as  the  same  which  Paul  afterward  designates 
by  the  name  of  churches  of  Galatia,  and  to  which  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
the  Qalatians  (Gal.  i.  2  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  southern 
districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  etc.,  which  were  the  principal 
theatre  of  this  first  journey,  belonged  at  that  time,  administratively  speak- 
ing (with  the  exception  of  Pamphylia),  to  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia. 
This  name,  which  had  originally  designated  the  northern  countries  of  Asia 
Minor,  separated  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the  narrow  province  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  had  been  extended  by  the  Romans  a  short  time  previously  to  the 
districts  situated  more  to  the  south,  and  consequently  to  the  territories  vis- 
ited by  Paul  and  Barnabas.  And  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Paul  some- 
times uses  ofiicial  names,  he  might  have  done  so  also  in  the  passages  re- 
ferred to.  This  question  has  some  importance,  first  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  then  in  relation  to 
other'  questions  depending  on  it.  According  to  our  view,  the  opinion 
which  has  just  been  mentioned  falls  to  the  ground  before  insurmountable 
difilculties. 

1.  The  name  Galatia  is  nowhere  applied  in  Acts  ziiL  and  xiv.  to  the  the- 
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atre  of  the  Arst  mission.  It  does  not  appear  till  later,  in  the  account  of  the 
second  mission,  and  only  after  Luke  has  spoken  of  the  visit  made  bj  Paul 
and  Silas  to  the  churches  founded  on  occasion  of  the  first  (xvi.  5).  When 
Luke  names  Phrygia  and  Qalatia  in  ver.  6,  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  is 
referring  to  different  provinces  from  those  in  which  lay  the  churches 
founded  during  the  first  journey,  and  which  are  mentioned  vv.  1-5. 

2.  In  1  Peter  i.  1,  Galatia  is  placed  between  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  a 
fact  which  forbids  us  to  apply  the  term  to  regions  which  are  altogether 
southern. 

3.  But  the  most  decisive  reason  is  this  :  Paul  reminds  the  Galatians  (iv. 
18)  that  it  was  sickness  which  forced  him  to  stay  among  them,  and  which' 
thus  led  to  the  founding  of  their  churches.  How  is  it  possible  to  apply  this 
description  to  Paulas  first  mission,  which  was  expressly  undertaken  with 
the  view  of  evangelizing  the  countries  of  Asia,  whither  he  repaired  with 
Barnabas  ? 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  Paul  and  Luke  used  the  term  Galatia  in  its 
original  and  popular  >  sense  ;  that  the  apostle  did  not  visit  the  country  thus 
designated  till  the  beginning  of  his  second  journey,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  not  written,  as  Hausrath  thinks, 
in  the  course  of  the  second  journey,  but  during  the  third,  since  this 
£pistle  assumes  that  ttpo  sojourns  in  Galatia  had  taken  place  previously  to 
its  composition.* 

A  second  much  more  important  question  arises  when  we  inquire  what 
exactly  was  the  theoretic  teaching  and  the  missionary  practice  of  Paul  at 
this  period.  Since  Riickert^s  time,  many  theologians,  Reuss,  Sabaticr, 
Hausrath,  Kl5pper,  etc.,  think  that  Paul  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  idea  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  law  by  the  gospel.*  Hausrath  even  alleges  that  the 
object  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  naa  in  Asia  Minor  was  not  at  all  to  con- 
vert the  Gentiles — were  there  not  enough  of  them,  says  he,  in  Syria  and 
Oilicia  ? — but  that  their  simple  object  was  to  announce  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  to  the  Jewuh  communities  which  had  spread  to  the  interior.  He 
holds  that  it  was  the  unexpected  opposition  which  their  preaching  met 
with  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  which  led  the  two  missionaries  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  suppress  in  their  interest  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision. To  prove  this  view  of  the  apostle^s  teaching  in  those  earliest  times, 
there  are  alleged  :  (1)  the  fact  of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy  at  this  very 
date  (Acts  xvi.  3)  ;  (2)  these  words  in  Gal.  v.  11  :  **  If  I  y^  preach  circum- 
cision, why  do  I  yet  suffer  persecution  ?  Then  is  the  offence  of  the  cross 
ceased  ;*'  (3)  the  words,  2  Cor.  v.  16  :  **  Yea,  though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  we  know  Him  in  that  manner  ru)  more.'*'*  * 

Let  us  first  examine  the  view  of  Hausrath.  Is  it  credible  that  the  church 
of  Antioch,  itself  composed  chiefly  of  Christians  of  Greek  origin  and  uncir- 
cumcised  (comp.  the  very  emphatic  account  of  this  fact,  Acts  xi.  20  et  seq.), 
would  have  dreamt  of  drawing  the  limits  supposed  by  this  critic  to  the 
commission  ^iven  to  its  messengers  ?  This  would  have  been  to  deny  the 
principle  of  its  own  foundation,  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Greeks.  The  step  taken  by  this  church  was  accompanied  with  very  solemn 
circumstances  (a  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fasting  and  prayer  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  church,  an  express  consecration  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Acts  xiii.  1  et  seq.V  Why  all  this,  if  there  had  not  been  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  doing  a  work  exceptionally  important  and  in  certain  re- 

1  **The  inscriptions.**  Mye  Rrnsn  himi>eir,  "proTe  that  the  old  names  remained  "  (p.  sn). 

t  *<Ye  know  how  on  account  of  rickness  I  preached  the  gospel  nnto  yon  at  ifU/Int** 
(vporrpov,  the  flfst  of  two  times)/ 

>  RcQss,  Hiti.  de  la  theoi.  ehrit.  I.  S45  et  seq. ;  8«bati«T.  VApdtrt  Pavh  PP-  8-6.  Renan  in 
Saint  Patfl,  p.  7*2.  ray^  :  "  Panl.  who  in  the  earliest  part  qfkie  preaehing^  as  it  seems,  preached 
dreamcieion,  now  declared  it  nsdess. 

*  Comp.  efpcclally  KlOppor,  JkuwwejfU  Sendeehrelben  an  die  Oemeinde  tu  KJorinih^  pp.  886- 
S87. 
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spects  new  ?  And  instead  of  being  a  step  in  advance,  this  work  ivould  be 
in  reality,  on  the  view  before  us^  a  retrograde  step  as  compared  with  what 
had  already  taken  place  at  Antioch  itself  1  The  study  of  the  general 
course  of  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and  of  the  progress  which  it  is  meant  to 
prove,  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  things  had  come  to  a  decisive  mo- 
ment. The  church  undertook  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  gravity  of  its  procedure,  the  conquest  of  the  Gentile  world. 

The  question,  what  at  that  time  was  the  apostle's  view  in  legard  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  law,  presents  two  aspects,  which  it  is  important  to  study 
separately.  What  did  he  think  of  subjecting  the  Gentiles  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  law  ?  and  did  he  still  hold  its  validity  for  believing  Jews  ? 

According  to  Gal.  i.  16,  he  knew  positively  from  the  first  day  that  if  God 
had  revealed  HU  Son  to  him  in  so  extraordinary  a  way,  it  was  **  that  he 
might  proclaim  Him  among  the  Oentiles.^*  This  conviction  did  not  follow 
his  conversion  ;  it  accompanied  it.  Why  should  the  Lord  have  called  a 
new  apostle,  in  a  way  so  direct  and  independent  of  the  Twelve,  if  it  had 
not  been  with  a  view  to  a  new  work  destined  to  complete  theirs  ?  It  is 
with  a  deliberate  purpose  that  Paul,  in  the  words  quoted,  does  not  say  ilie 
Christ,  but  His  Son.  This  latter  expression  is  tacitly  contrasted  with  the 
name  Son  of  David,  which  designates  the  Messiah  only  in  His  paiticular  rcr 
lation  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Now  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  Paul,  knowing  his  mission  to  be  des- 
tined to  the  Gentiles,  would  have  commenced  it  with  the  idea  of  subject- 
ing them  to  the  discipline  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was  not  till  later  that  he 
modified  this  point  of  view.  According  to  Gal.  i.  1  and  11-19,  the  gospel 
which  he  now  preaches  was  taught  him  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
without  human  interposition.  And  when  did  this  revelation  take  place  ? 
Ver.  15  tells  us  clearly  :  *'  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  to  him," 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  His  mode  of  preaching  the 
gospel  therefore  dates  from  that  point,  and  we  cannot  hold,  without  con- 
tradicting his  own  testimony,  that  any  essential  modification  took  place  in 
the  contents  of  his  preaching  between  the  days  following  his  conversion 
and  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Such  a  suppo- 
sition, especially  when  an  Epistle  is  in  question  in  which  he  directly 
opposes  the  subjection  of  the  Gentiles  to  circumcision,  would  imply  a 
reticence  unworthy  of  his  character.  He  must  have  said  :  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  at  the  first  I  did  not  think  and  preach  on  this  point  as  I  do 
now ;  but  I  afterward  changed  my  view.  Facts  on  all  sides  confirm  the 
declaration  of  the  apostle.  How,  if  during  the  first  period  of  his  apostle- 
ship  he  had  circumcised  the  Gentile  converts,  could  he  have  taken  Titus 
undrcumcised  to  Jerusalem  ?  How  could  the  emissaries  who  had  come  from 
that  city  to  Antioch  have  found  a  whole  multitude  of  believers  on  whom 
they  sought  to  impose  circumcision  ?  How  would  the  Christians  of  Cilicia, 
who  undoubtedly  owed  their  entrance  into  the  church  to  PauPs  labors  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Tarsus,  have  still  needed  to  be  reassured  by  the  apostles  in 
opposition  to  those  who  wished  to  subject  them  to  circumcision  (Acts  xv. 
23,  24)  ?  Peter  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  does  not  think  of  imposing  this 
rite  (Acts  x.  and  xi.)  ;  and  Paul,  we  are  to  suppose,  was  less  advanced 
than  his  colleague,  and  still  less  so  than  the  evangelists  who  founded  the 
church  of  Antioch  ! 

It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  Paul  thought  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  apostleship  as  to  the  abolition  or  maintenance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  for  believing  Jews.  Rationally  speaking,  it  is  far  from  probable  that 
so  sequacious  a  thinker  as  St.  Paul,  after  the  cnishing  experience  which  he 
had  just  had  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  law  either  to  justify  or  sanctify 
man,  was  not  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  legal  ordinances  for 
the  salvation  not  only  of  Gentiles,  but  of  Jews.  This  logical  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  an  express  declaration  of  the  apostle.     In  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Galatians,  ii.  18-20,  there  are  found  the  words  :  ''  I  through  the  law  am  dead 
to  the  law,  that  I  may  live  unto  God  ;  I  am  crucified  with  Christ."  If  it 
was  throfigh  the  law  that  he  died  to  the  law,  this  inner  crisis  cannot  have 
taken  place  till  the  close  of  his  life  under  the  law.  It  was  therefore  in  the 
very  hour  when  the  law  finished  its  ofi^ce  as  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to 
Christ,  that  this  law  lost  its  religious  value  for  his  conscience,  and  that, 
freed  from  its  yoke,  he  began  to  live  really  unto  Qod  in  the  faith  of  Christ 
crucified.  This  saying,  the  utterance  of  his  inmost  consciousness,  supposes 
no  interval  between  the  time  of  his  personal  breaking  with  the  law  (a 
death)  and  the  beginning  of  his  new  life.  His  inward  emancipation  was 
therefore  one  of  the  elements  of  his  conversion. '  It  seems  to  bo  thought 
that  the  idea  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law  was,  at  the  time  of  SauPs  con- 
version, a  quite  unheard-of  notion.  But  what  then  had  been  the  cause  of 
Stephen^s  death  ?  He  had  been  heard  to  say  ^^  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  destroy  this  temple  and  change  the  institutions  which  Moses  had 
delivered  "  (Acts  vi.  13,  14).  Among  the  accusers  of  Stephen  who  re- 
peated such  sayings,  Saul  himself  was  one.  Stephen,  the  Hellenist,  had 
thus  reached  before  Paul's  conversion  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  law 
which  very  naturally  connected  itself  with  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  announced,  as  was  notorious,  by  Jesus.  Many  prophetic  sayings 
must  have  lon^  before  prepared  thoughtful  minds  for  this  result.^  Certam 
of  the  Lord^s  declarations  also  implied  it  more  or  less  directly.'  And  now 
by  a  divine  irony  Saul  the  executioner  was  called  to  assert  and  realize  the 
programme  traced  by  his  victim  I 

The  gradual  manner  in  which  the  Twelve  had  insensibly  passed  from  the 
bondage  of  the  law  to  the  personal  school  of  Christ,  had  not  prepared  them 
so  completely  for  such  a  revolution.  And  now  is  the  time  for  indicating 
the  true  difference  which  separated  them  from  Paul,  one  of  the  most  difii-  '^ 
cult  of  questions.  They  could  not  fail  to  expect  as  well  as  Stephen  and 
Paul,  in  virtue  of  the  declarations  already  quoted,  the  abrogation  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  law.  But  they  had  not  perceived  in  the  cross,  as  Paul  did 
(Gal.  ii.  19,  20),  the  principle  of  this  emancipation.  They  expected  some 
external  event  which  would  be  the  signal  of  this  abolition,  as  well  as  of  the 
passage  from  the  present  to  the  future  economy  ;  the  glorious  appearing  of 
Christ,  for  example,  which  would  be  as  it  were  the  miraculous  counterpait 
of  the  Sinaitic  promulgation  of  the  law.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  easy 
to  explain  their  expectant  attitude  as  they  considered  the  progress  of  Paur's 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  understand  why  he,  notwithstanding 
his  already  formed  personal  conviction,  did  not  feel  himself  called  to  insist 
on  the  practical  application  of  the  truth  which  he  had  come  to  possess  in 
80  extraordinary  a  way.  The  Twelve  were  the  recognized  and  titled  heads 
of  the  church  so  long  as  this  remained  almost  wholly  the  Jewish-Christian 
church  founded  by  them.  Paul  understood  the  duty  of  accommodating 
his  step  to  theirs.  So  he  did  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  great  council  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak,  when  he  accepted  the  compromise  which  guarded 
the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles,  but  supported  the  observances  of  the  law  for 
Christians  who  had  come  from  Juaaism.  And  later  still,  when  he  had 
founded  his  own  churches  in  the  Gentile  world,  he  did  not  cease  to  take 
account  with  religious  respect  of  Jewish-Christian  scruples  relating  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  it  was  with  him  a  matter  of  charity,  as  he  has  explained 
1  Cor.  ix.  19-22  ;  and  this  wise  mode  of  action  does  not  authorize  the  sup- 
position that  at  any  time  after  his  conversion  his  teaching  was  contrary  to 
the  principle  so  exactly  and  logically  expressed  by  him  :  **  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law"  (Rom.  x.  4). 

The  circumcision  of  Timothy  in  PauPs  second  journey,  far  from  betray- 

I  The  mmc  result  id  reached  by  analysing  the  paaaage  Phil.  iii.  4-8. 

•  Jer.  xxzi.  81  ct  seq. ;  Mai.  i.  11,  etc.  *  Mark  ii.  18,  vii.  15, 16,  xiU.  1,  S,  etc 
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ing  any  hesitation  ia  his  mind  on  this  point,  is  wholly  in  favor  of  our  view. 
Indeed,  Paul  did  not  decide  on  this  step,  because  he  still  regarded  circum- 
cision as  obligatory  on  believing  Jews.  The  point  in  question  was  not 
Timothy's  salvation,  but  the  influence  which  this  young  Christian  might 
exercise  on  the  Jews  who  surrounded  him  :  *^  Paul  took  and  circumcised 
him,"  says  the  narrative,  ^^  because  of  the  Jew%  who  were  in  those  regions.^^ 
If  this  act  had  been  dictated  by  a  strictly  religious  scruple,  Paul  must  have 
carried  it  out  much  earlier,  at  the  time  of  Timothy's  baptism.  The  latter, 
indeed,  was  already  a  Christian  when  Paul  arrived  at  Lystra  the  second 
time  and  circumcised  him.  ('*  There  was  there  a  disciple,^ ^  we  read  in  Acts 
xvi.  1.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  journey,  Timothy  was  therefore 
a  believer  and  a  member  of  the  church,  though  not  circumcised.  This 
fact  is  decisive.  It  was  precisely  because  the  legal  observance  had  become 
in  Paul's  estimation  a  matter  religiously  indifferent,  that  he  could  act  in 
this  respect  with  entire  liberty,  and  put  himself,  if  he  thought  good,  ^*  un- 
der the  law  with  tho^e  who  were  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain  the 
more.*'  *     Such  was  the  course  he  followed  on  this  occasion. 

The  words,  Gal.  v.  11  :  ^' It  I  yet  preach  circumcision,  why  do  I  yet  suffer 
persecution  ?"  on  which  Reuss  mainly  supports  his  view,  do  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  by  means  of  a  false  interpretation.  Paul 
is  supposed  to  be  alluding  to  a  calumnious  imputation  made  by  his  adver- 
saries, who,  it  is  said,  led  the  Galatians  to  believe  that  previously,  and  else- 
where than  among  them,  Paul  had  been  quite  ready  to  impose  circumcision 
on  his  Gentile  converts.  Paul,  according  to  the  view  in  question,  is  reply- 
ing to  this  charge,  that  if  to  the  present  hour  he  yet  upheld  circumcision, 
as  he  had  really  done  in  the  earliest  days  after  his  conversion,  the  Jews 
would  not  continue  to  persecute  him  as  they  were  still  doing.  But  the 
reasoning  of  Paul,  thus  understood,  would  assume  a  fact  notoriously  false, 
namely,  that  he  had  only  begun  to  be  persecuted  by  the  Jews  after  he  had 
ceased  to  make  the  obligatoriness  of  circumcision  one  of  the  elements  of 
his  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Now  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  persecution 
broke  out  against  Paul  immediately  after  his  conversion,  and  even  at  Da- 
mascus. It  was  the  same  at  Jerusalem  soon  after. ^  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
impossible  that  Paul  could  have  thought  for  a  single  instant  of  explaining 
the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  Jews,  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  ceased  at  a  given  point  of  his  ministry  to  preach  circumcision,  till 
then  imposed  by  him.  Besides,  if  Paul  had  really  been  accused  in  Galatia 
of  having  acted  and  taught  there  differently  from  what  he  had  done  pre- 
viously and  everyhere  else,  he  could  not  have  confined  himself  to  replying 
thus  in  passing,  and  by  a  simple  allusion  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  his  letter, 
to  so  serious  a  charge.  He  must  have  explained  himself  on  this  main  point 
in  the  beginning  in  chap.  i.  and  ii.,  where  he  treats  of  all  the  questions 
relating  to  his  person  and  apostleship. 

We  therefore  ret^ard  the  proposed  interpretation  as  inadmissible.  The 
change  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  not  one  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
system  of  preaching  ;  it  is  a  change  which  he  might  freely  introduce  into 
it  now  if  he  wished,  and  one  by  which  he  would  immediately  cause  the 
persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected  to  cease.  *'  If  I  would  consent  to 
join  to  my  preaching  of  the  gospel  that  of  circumcision,  for  which  I  was 
fanatically  zealous  during  the  time  of  my  Pharisaism,  the  persecution  with 
which  the  Jews  assail  me  would  instantly  cease.  Thereby  the  offence  of 
the  cross  would  no  longer  exist  in  their  minds.  Transformed  into  an  auxil- 
iary of  Judaism,  the  cross  itself  would  be  tolerated  and  even  applauded  by 
my  adversaries."    What  does  this  signify  ?    The  apostle  means,  that  if  he 

1 1  Cor.  ix.  19-28.— Th<*  sitnatlon  was  evidently  quite  different  when  it  was  attempted  to 
conHraln  him  to  circnmciso  Titna  at  Jcniealem.  Here  the  qnestion  of  prin^ple  was  at  stake. 
Ip  this  i>oeition  there  could  be  no  qaestion  of  concession. 

%  Acts  ix.  ^-M. 
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consented  to  impose  circumciaion  on  those  of  the  Gentiles  -whom  be  con- 
verted by  the  preacliing  of  the  cross,  the  Jews  would  immediately  applaud 
his  mission.  For  his  conquests  in  Gentile  lands  would  thus  become  the 
conquests  of  Judaism  itself.  In  fact,  it  would  please  the  Jews  mightily  to 
see  multitudes  of  heathen  entering  the  church  on  condition  that  all  those 
new  entrants  by  baptism  became  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Israel- 
itish  people  by  circumcision.  On  this  understanding  it  would  be  the 
Jewish  people  who  would  really  profit  by  Paul's  mission  ;  it  would  become 
nothing  more  than  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  Israel  and  for  Israel.  The 
words  of  Paul  which  we  are  explaining  are  set  in  their  true  light  by  others 
which  we  read  in  the  following  chapter  (Gal.  vi.  12)  :  **  As  many  as  desire 
to  make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  they  constrain  you  to  be  circumcised,  only 
that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ. ''  Certain 
preachers  therefore,  PauPs  rivals  in  Galatia,  were  using  exactly  the  cow- 
ardly expedient  which  Paul  here  rejects,  in  order  to  escape  persecution  from 
the  Jews.  To  the  preaching  of  the  cross  to  the  Gentiles  they  added  the 
obli^toriness  of  circumcision,  and  the  Jews  easily  tolerated  the  former  in 
consideration  of  the  advantage  which  they  derived  from  the  latter.  This 
anti-Christian  estimate  was  probably  that  of  those  intriguers  at  Jerusalem 
whom  Paul  calls,  Gal.  n.^  false  brethren  unateares  hrought  in,  Christianity, 
with  its  power  of  expansion,  became  in  their  eyes  an  excellent  instrument 
for  the  propagation  of  Judaism.  So  we  find  still  at  the  present  day  many 
liberalized  Jews  applauding  the  work  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  heathen 
world.     They  consider  Christianity  to  be  the  providential  means  for  piopa- 

fating  Irsaeljtish  monotheism,  as  paving  the  way  for  the  moral  reign  of 
udaism  throughout  the  whole  world.  And  they  wait  with  folded  arms  till 
we  shall  have  put  the  world  under  their  feet.  The  difference  between  them 
and  St.  PauPs  adversaries  is  merely  that  the  latter  allowed  themselves  to 
act  so  because  of  the  theocratic  promises,  while  modern  Jews  do  so  in  name 
of  the  certain  triumph  to  be  achieved  by  their  purely  rational  religion.    * 

Thus  the  words  of  Paul,  rightly  understood,  do  not  in  the  least  imply  a 
change  which  had  come  over  nis  teaching  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
circumcision  and  the  law. 

As  to  the  passage  2  Cor.  v.  16,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  phrase  : 
knowing  Ohrut  no  more  after  the  fienh^  does  not  at  all  refer  to  a  new  view 
posterior  to  his  conversion,  but  desciibes  the  transfoimation  which  had 
passed  over  his  conception  of  the  Messiah  in  that  very  hour. 

We  are  now  at  the  important  event  of  the  cotimnl  of  Jerusalem,  which 
stands  between  the  first  and  second  journey. 

Subsequently  to  their  mission  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor,  which  probably 
lasted  some  years,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch,  and  there  re- 
sumed their  evangelical  work.  But  this  peaceful  activity  was  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  certain  persons  from  Jerusalem.  These  declared 
to  the  believing  Gentiles  that  salvation  would  not  be  assured  to  them  in 
Christ  unless  they  became  members  of  the  Israelitish  people  by  circumci- 
sion. To  understand  so  strange  an  allegation,  w^e  must  transport  ourselves 
to  the  time  when  it  was  given  forth.  To  whom  had  the  Messianic  promises 
been  addressed  ?  To  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  them  alone.  Therefore 
the  members  of  this  people  alone  had  the  right  to  appropriate  them  ;  and 
if  the  Gentiles  wished  to  share  them,  the  only  way  open  to  them  was  to  be- 
come Jews.  The  reasoning  seemed  faultless.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul 
understood  well  that  it  cut  short  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentile  world, 
which  would  never  be  made  Christian  if  in  order  to  become  so  it  was  first 
necessary  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation.  But  more  than  all 
else,  the  argument  appeared  to  him  to  be  radically  vicious,  because  the 
patriarchal  promises,  though  addressed  to  the  Jews,  had  a  much  wider 
range,  and  really  concerned  the  whole  world. 

Baur  asserted  that  those  who  maintained  the  particularistic  doctrine  at 
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ADtioch  represented  the  opinion  of  the  Twelve,  and  Renan  has  made  him- 
self the  champion  of  this  view  in  France.  Baur  acknowledges  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  excludes,  it  is  true,  such  a  supposition.  For  this 
book  expressly  ascribes  the  lofty  pretensions  in  question  to  a  retrograde 
party,  composed  of  former  Pharisees  (Acts  xv.  1-5),  and  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  apostles  the  positive  disavowal  of  such  conduct.  But  the 
German  critic  boldly  solves  this  difficulty,  by  saj^ing  that  the  author  of  the 
Acts  has,  as  a  result  of  reflection,  falsified  the  history  with  the  view  of  dis- 
guising the  conflict  which  existed  between  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  and  of 
making  the  later  church  believe  that  these  personages  had  lived  on  the  best 
understanding.  What  reason  can  Baur  allege  in  support  of  this  severe 
judgment  passed  on  the  author  of  the  Acts  ?  He  nests  it  on  the  account  of 
the  same  event  given  by  Paul  himself  in  the  beginning  of  Gal.  ii.,  and 
seeks  to  prove  that  this  account  is  incompatible  with  that  given  in  the 
Acts.  As  the  question  is  of  capital  importance  in  relation  to  the  begin- 
nings of  Christianity,  and  even  for  the  solution  of  certain  critical  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  we  must  study  it  here  more 
closely.  We  begin  with  the  account  of  Paul  in  Galatians  ;  we  shall  after- 
ward compare  it  with  that  of  the  Acts. 

According  to  the  former  (Gal.  ii),  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  which 
arose  at  Antioch,  Paul,  acting  under  guidance  from  on  high,  determined 
to  go  and  have  the  question  oS  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  decided  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  apostles  (ver.  1).  **  A  proof,"  observes  Reuss,  *' that 
Paul  was  not  afraid  of  being  contradicted  by  the  heads  of  the  mother 
church."  *  This  observation  seems  to  us  to  proceed  on  a  sounder  psychol- 
ogy than  that  of  Renan,  who  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  at  Antioch 
**  there  was  a  distrust  of  the  mother  church."  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of 
confidence  that  Paul  resolved  to  take  with  him  to  Jerusalem  a  young  Gen- 
tile convert  named  Titus.  The  presence  of  this  uncircumcised  member  in 
the  church  assemblies  was  meant  to  assert  triumphantly  the  principle  of 
liberty.  This  bold  step  would  have  been  imprudence  itself,  if,  as  Renan 
asserts,  the  church  of  Jerusalem  had  been  ^^  hesitating,  or  favorable  to  the 
most  retrograde  party." 

Paul  afterward  (ver.  2)  speaks  of  a  conference  which  he  had  with  the 
persons  of  most  repute  in  the  apostolic  church — these  were,  as  we  learn 
from  the  sequel,  Peter  and  John  the  apostles,  and  James  the  Lord^s 
brother,  the  head  of  the  council  of  elders  at  Jerusalem  ;  Paul  explained  to 
them  in  detail  (aveHi/ijjv)  the  gospel  as  ho  preached  it  among  the  Gentiles, 
free  from  the  enforcement  of  circumcision  and  legal  ceremonies  generally. 
He  completes  the  account,  ver.  6,  by  subjoining  that  his  three  interlocutors 
found  nothing  to  add  to  his  mode  of  teaching  (ovdev  irpocavidrvro).  In 
Greek,  the  relation  between  this  term  added  and  that  which  precedes 
{explained)  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  PauPs  teaching  appeared  to  them  per- 
fectly sufficient.  Paul  interrupts  himself  at  ver.  3,  to  mention  in  passing 
a  corroborative  and  significant  fact.  The  faUe  hrethren  brought  in,  main- 
tained that  Titus  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  church  without  being  cir- 
cumcised. In  other  circumstances,  Paul,  in  accordance  with  his  principle 
of  absolute  liberty  in  regard  to  external  rites  (1  Cor.  ix.  20),  might  have 
yielded  to  such  a  demand.  But  in  this  case  he  refused  ;  for  the  question 
of  principle  being  involved,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  way.  Titus 
was  admitted  as  an  uncircumcised  member.  True,  Renan  draws  from  the 
same  text  an  entirely  opposite  conclusion.  According  to  him,  Paul  yielded 
for  the  time,  and  Titus  underwent  circumcision.  This  interpretation, 
which  was  Tertullian^s,  is  founded  on  a  reading  which  has  no  authorities 
on  its  side  except  the  most  insufficient ;'  as  little  can  it  be  maintained  in 

>  ffUe.  de  la  Thiol,  chrit.  II.  p.  310. 

*  The  omission  of  ov6e,  ver.  5,  in  the  Cantabriffiensity  two  Codd.  of  the  old  Latin  translation^ 
and  in  eomc  Fathers,  exclnsively  Greco-Latin  anthorities. 
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view  of  the  context.  As  to  the  apostles,  they  must  necessarily  have  sup- 
ported PauPs  refusal,  otherwise  a  rupture  would  have  been  inevitable.  But 
not  only  were  the  bonds  between  them  not  broken  ;  they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  stren^hened.  Paul's  apostolic  call,  with  a  viow  to  the  Gentiles, 
was  expressly  recognized  by  those  three  men,  the  reputed  heads  of  the 
church  (vv.  7-9)  ;  Peter  in  his  turn  was  unanimously  recognized  as  called 
of  God  to  direct  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews.  Then  the  five  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  church  gave  one  another  the  hand  of  feUowMp,  thus  to 
seal  the  unity  of  the  work  amid  the  diversity  of  domains.  Would  this 
mutual  recognition  and  this  ceremony  of  association  have  been  possible  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  Twelve,  if  the  latter  had  really  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  subjection  of  the  Gentiles  to  circumcision  ?  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  (i.  8)  makes  this  declaration :  '*  Though  we  or  an  angel 
from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  "we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed  !''  Now  the  contents  of  this 
preaching  of  the  gospel  by  Paul  are  also  found  thus  stated  in  the  Epistle 
(vv.  2-4)  :  **  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ 
shall  profit  you  nothing.''  And  he  would  have  recognized,  he,  Paul,  as 
coming  from  God  equally  with  hi:)  own,  the  apostleship  of  Peter,  and  the 
teaching  of  Peter  (ii.  7,  8),  of  Peter  preaching  circumcision  !  The  result 
flowing  from  Paul's  narrative  is  not  doubtful.  The  liberty  of  the  Gentiles 
in  respe'ct  of  circunicision  was  expressly  recognized  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
apostles  and  the  church.  The  narrow  Judaizers  alone  persisted  in  their 
obstinacy,  and  formed  a  minority  ever  more  and  more  hostile  to  this  apos- 
tolic course. 

It  is  less  easy  to  know  from  Paul's  account  what  was  agreed  on  in  regard 
to  converts  from  among' the  Jews.  The  apostle's  entire  silence  on  this  point 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  question  was  not  once  raised.  Paul  was  too 
prudent  to  demand  a  premature  solution  on  so  delicate  a  point.  His 
silence  indicates  that  the  old  practice,  according  to  which  Jewish-Chris- 
tians continued  to  observe  the  law,  was  tacitly  maintained. 

We  pass  now  to  the  account  given  in  Acts.  Luke  does  not  speak  of  the 
revelation  which  determined  Paul  to  submit  the  question  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  apostles.  Natural  as  it  is  for  Paul  to  mention  this  biographical  de- 
tail, the  explanation  of  its  omission  in  a  history  of  a  more  general  character 
is  equally  easy. 

Acts  presents  the  picture  of  a  plenary  assembly  of  the  church  before 
which  the  question  was  discussed,  especially  by  Peter  and  James.  This 
account  differs  from  that  of  Galatians,  in  which  we  read  only  of  a  private 
conference.  Reuss  does  not  think  that  this  difference  can  be  explained. 
But  a  private  talk  between  the  leaders  of  two  negotiating  parties  does  not 
exclude  a  public  meeting  in  which  all  interested  take  part.  After  men- 
tioning the  exposition  which  he  gave  of  his  teaching,  without  saying 
exactly  to  whom,  ver.  2,  Paul  adds  an  explanatory  remark  in  the  words  : 
''  and  that  privaUly  to  them  which  were  of  reputation."  *  By  this  remark 
it  would  seem  that  he  desires  tacitly  to  contrast  the  private  conversation 
which  he  relates  with  some  other  and  more  general  assembly  which  the 
reader  might  have  in  his  mind  while  perusing  his  narrative.  The  conclu- 
sion was  therefore  prepared  in  the  private  conversation,  and  then  solemnly 
confirmed  in  the  plenary  council.  Luke's  narrative  is  the  complement  of 
Paul's.  The  interest  of  Paul,  in  his  attitude  to  the  Galatians,  was  to  prove 
the  recognition  of  his  gospel  and  apostleship  by  the  very  apostles  who  were 
being  opposed  to  him  ;  hence  the  mention  of  the  private  conference. 
Luke,  wishing  to  preserve  the  deeply  interesting  and  precious  document 
which  emanated  from  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  required  above  all  to  nar- 
rate the  latter. 

1  Ac  Ib  here  taken  in  tbe  same  exegetical  senBe  as  Rom.  ill.  82  (to  wit).  This  is  also  Banr's 
andeiatauding. 
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According  to  Luke,  the  speeches  of  Peter  and  James  conclude  alike  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
attitude  ascribed  to  them  by  St.  Paul :  **  they  added  nothing  to  my  commu- 
nication/' James  speaks  of  it  in  the  Acts,  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  about  which  there  is  no  need  of  discussion,  that  as  to 
the  Christians  of  Jewish  origin,  the  obligation  to  live  confoimably  to  the 
observances  of  the  law  remains  as  before.  Now  we  have  just  seen  that  this 
is  exactly  what  follows  from  PauFs  silence  on  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

Finally,  in  its  letter  to  Gentile  believers,  the  council  asks  them  to  abstain 
from  three  things,  meats  offered  to  idols,  animals  that  have  been  strangled, 
and  impurity  (vv.  28,  29).  Is  not  this  demand  in  contradiction  to  the 
words  of  Paul :  they  added  nothing  to  me  f  No,  for  the  apostolical  letter  in 
the  Acts  immediately  adds  :  *'  From  which  things  if  ye  keep  yourselves, 
ye  shM  do  well,'*'*  The  phrase  used  would  have  been  very  different  if  it  had 
been  meant  to  express  a  condition  of  salvation  added  to  Paul's  teaching. 
The  measure  which  is  here  called  for  is  so  on  the  ground  of  the  interests  of 
the  church. 

In  fact,  this  was  the  price  paid  for  union  between  the  two  parties  of  which 
Christendom  was  composed.  Without  the  two  former  conditions,  the  life 
of  Gentile  believers  continued,  in  the  view  of  Jewish  Christians,  to  be 
polluted  with  idolatry,  and  penetrated  through  and  through  with  malign, 
and  even  diabolical  influences.^  As  to  the  third  demand,  it  figures  here 
because  impurity  was  generally  considered  among  the  Gentiles  to  be  as 
indifferent,  morally  speaking,  and  consequently  as  allowable,  as  eating  and 
drinking  (I  Cor.  vi.  12-14).  And  we  can  the  better  understand  why 
licentiousness  is  specially  mentioned  in  this  passage,  when  we  remember 
that  the  most  shameless  impurities  hnd  in  a  manner  their  obligatory  and  re- 
ligious part  in  idolatrous  worships.*. 

As  to  the  delicate  question  whether  this  compromise  should  be  merely 
temporary,  or  if  it  had  a  permanent  value  in  the  view  of  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, no  one  even  thought  of  suggesting  the  alternative.  They  moved 
as  the  occasion  demanded.  Every  one  thought  that  he  had  fulfilled  his 
task  by  responding  to  the  necessities  of  the  present  situation.  The  really 
important  fact  was,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Gentiles  from  legal  obser- 
vances was  irrevocably  recognized  and  proclaimed  by  the  Jewish-Christian 
church.  Paul  might  assuredly  congratulate  himself  on  such  a  result.  For 
though  Jewish  believers  remained  still  tacitly  subject  to  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
no  positive  decision  had  been  passed  on  the  subject,  and  the  apostle  was 
too  far-seeing  not  to  understand  what  must  eventually  follow  the  liberty 
granted  to  the  Gentiles.  Once  tlr^so  were  set  free  from  the  Mosaic  disci- 
pline, it  was  thereby  established  that  the  Messianic  salvation  was  not 
bound  up  with  the  institutions  of  the  law.  Entrance  into  the  church  was 
independent  of  incorporation  with  Israel.  All  that  Paul  desired  was  im- 
plicitly contained  in  this  fact.  Levitical  ritual  thus  descended  to  the  rank 
of  a  simple  national  custom.  By  remaining  faithful  to  it,  believing  Jews 
kept  up  their  union  with  the  rest  of  the  elect  people,  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  mission  to  Israel,  till  the  day  when  God,  by  a  striking  dispen- 
sation, should  Himself  put  an  end  to  the  present  order  of  things.     Paul 

»  According  to  certain  JewiA  theories  reproeented  by  the  CUmentine  EomVies  (vlil.  IB), 
animal  food  renders  man  o/io^iairof  ioomfnenifal\t\\e  table  companion  of  demons  as  well  as 
paj^anism  and  Its  diabolical  feasts.  Blood  in  particular,  aa  the  vehicle  of  souls,  mast  be  care- 
fnlly  avoided. 

3  All  that  has  been  said  with  the  view  of  identifying  these  three  demands  laid  down  at  Jem- 
ralem  with  the  no-called  Noaehian  commandments,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  drawn  there* 
from— for  example,  the  assimilation  of  the  new  converts  to  the  former  Gentile  proselytes  (see 
Keuss  especially— has  not  the  slitrhtest  foundation  in  the  text.  One  is  forced,  besides,  by  this 
parallel  to  give  a  distorted  meaning  to  the  woird  iropvcio,  vndUutity,  as  if  in  this  decree  it  de- 
noted marziMges  within  certain  degrees  of  relationship  which  were  forbidden  by  the  law^  and 
allowed  in  heathendom.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  here  to  warrant  ns  in  giving  to  this  word  so 
frequently  used  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  it  has  throughout  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament. 
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was  too  prudent  not  to  content  himself  with  such  a  result,  the  consequences 
•of  which  the  future  could  not  fail  to  develop. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  thus  brought,  on  this  important  and 
difficult  question,  is  in  its  general  features  at  one  with  that  which  has  been 
recently  stated  by  three  men  of  undoubted  scientific  eminence,  Weiz- 
sficker,  Harnack,  and  even  Keim.  The  first,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
the  church  of  Corinth,'  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  question  :  ^^  The 
apostles  remained  Jews,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  mission  among  the 
Jews.  But  they  granted  to  Gentile  Christianity  so  thorough  a  recognition, 
that  we  must  conclude  that  their  religious  life  had  its  centre  no  longer  in 
the  law,  but  in  their  faith  as  such.  ...  In  fact,  Paul  never  reckoned  thd 
Twelve  among  his  adversaries.  He  always  distinguished  them  expressly 
from  these,  both  before  the  conflict,  by  choosing  them  as  arbiters,  and 
after  it"  (Gal.  ii.).  Harnack,  the  man  of  our  day  who  perhaps  best 
knows  the  second  century,  thus  expressed  himself  recently :  ^^  The 
apocalyptic  writings  are  the  last  strongholds  within  which  a  once  powerful 
party  still  intrenches  itself,  whose  watchword  was :  either  Jewish- 
Christian  or  Gentile-Christian  (the  Tilbingen  school).  The  influence  of 
Jewish-Christianity  on  the  catholic  church  in  the  course  of  formation,  must 
henceforth  be  estimated  at  an  almost  inappreciable  quantity.*' '  Keim, 
in  a  recent  work,'  demonstra^s  the  general  harmony  of  the  narratives  given 
by  Paul  and  Luke,  except  on  one  pomt  (the  conditions  imposed  on  Gentile- 
Christians  in  the  Acts,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  gloss  added  to  the  original 
account)  ;  and  he  appreciates  almost  exactly  as  we  do  the  mutual  attitude 
of  Paul  and  the  Twelve.  Impartial  science  thus  returns  to  the  verdict  of 
old  Irenseus  :  *'  The  apostles  granted  us  liberty,  us  Gentiles,  referring  us  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  they  themselves  conformed  piously 
to  the  institutions  of  the  law  established  by  Moses.''  *  The  exposition  of 
Renan,  given  under  Baur's  influence,  is  a  mere  fancy  picture. 

Returning  to  Antioch,  Paul  and  Barnabas  took  with  them  Silas,  one  of 
the  eminent  men  belonging  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  charged 
with  delivering  the  reply  of  the  council  to  the  churches  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia.*  Soon  afterward  Paul  set  out  with  Silas  on  his  second  missionary 
journey^  after  separating  from  Barnabas  on  account  of  Mark,  the  cousin 
of  the  latter  (Col.  iv.  10.)  The  texts  give  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
this  rupture  took  place  on  account  of  any  difference  of  view  regarding  the 
law,  as  some  critics  of  a  fixed  idea  have  recently  alleged.  Barnabas  and 
Paul  had  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  conferences  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
sequel  will  prove  that  this  harmony  continued  after  their  separation.  Paul 
and  Silas  together  crossed  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  visiting  the  churches 
founded  in  the  course  of  the  first  journey.  Paul's  destination  now  was 
probably  Ephesus,  the  religious  and  intellectual  centre  of  the  most  culti- 
vated part  of  Asia.  But  God  had  decided  otherwise.  The  country  whose 
hour  had  struck  was  Greecf^,  not  Asia  Minor  ;  Paul  understood  this  later. 
The  two  heralds  of  the  gospel  were  arrested  for  some  time,  by  an  illness  of 
St.  Paul,  in  the  regions  of  Galatia.  This  country,  watered  by  the  river 
Halys,  was  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  a  party  of  Celts  who  had 
passed  into  Asia  after  the  inroad  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  and  Greece, 
about  280  b.c.  This  illness  led  to  the  founding  of  the  churches  of  Galatia 
(Gal.  iv.  14).     When  they  resumed  their  journey  the  two  missionaries  were 

>  Jahrb.fSr  deutacfu  Th£ologi£,  1876. 

*  Thieol,  lAUraturzeUung  (review  of  the  publication  of  tho  Asoeneion  of  Iaaiah,b7  Dillmann), 
18T7. 

*  Au8  dem  UrchrUtenihwn.  I.  pp.  64-88. 

*  Adv.  Hwr.  iii.  12.  15:  GerUunu  gulden  (apostoll)  tibere  <igere  permUiebant^  ooncedenU* 
not  gpiritui  aancto ;  .  .  .  ipH  religiose  agebant  circa  dispositionem  legis  qucs  est  secundum 
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*  The  argameDta  of  M.  Renan  {Saint  Paul,  p.  92)  ai^inst  tho  flathenticlty  of  this,  the  oldest 
docoment  of  the  church,  are  too  easily  ref  atea  to  require  that  we  ^oald  examine  Uicm  in  this 
sketch. 
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arrested  in  the  work  of  preaching  by  some  inward  hindrance,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  working  anywhere.  They  thus  found  themselves  led 
without  premeditation  to  Troas,  on  the  Egean  Sea.  There  the  mystery 
was  cleared  up.  Paul  learned  from  a  vision  that  he  was  to  cross  the 
sea,  and,  beginning  with  Macedonia,  enter  on  the  evangelization  of  Europe. 
He  took  this  decisive  step  in  company  with  Silas,  young  Timothy,  whom 
he  had  associated  with  him  in  Lycaonia,  and,  finally,  the  physician  Luke, 
who  seems  to  have  been  at  Troas  at  that  very  time.  This  is  at  least  the 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  form  we  which  here  meets  us  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Acts  (xvi.  10).  The  same  form  ceases,  then  reappears  later 
as  the  author  of  the  narrative  is  separated  from  the  apostle,  or  takes  his 
place  again  in  his  company  (xx.  5,  xxi.  1  et  seq..  xxviii.  1  et  seq.).  Renan 
concludes  from  the  passage,  xvi.  10,  without  the  least  foundation,  that 
Luke  was  of  Macedonian  extraction.  We  believe  rather  (comp.  p.  15) 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch.  Such  also  is  the  tradition  found  in  the 
Cfementine  Recognitions  and  in  Eusebius. 

In  a  short  time  there  were  founded  in  Macedonia  the  churches  of  Phi- 
lippi,  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  and  Berea.  St.  Paul  was  persecuted  in  all 
these  cities,  generally  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  who  represented  to 
the  Roman  authorities  that  the  Christ  preached  by  him  was  a  rival  of 
Caesar.  Constantly  driven  forth  by  this  pAsecution,  he  passed  south- 
ward, and  at  length  reached  Athens.  There  he  gave  an  accoimt  of  his 
doctrine  before  the  Areopagus.  Thereafter  he  established  himself  at  Cor- 
inth, and  during  a  stay  of  about  two  years,  he  founded  in  the  capital  of 
Achaia  one  of  his  most  flourishing  churches.  We  may  even  conclude 
from  the  inscription  of  2  Corinthians  (i.  1  :  ^^  To  the  church  of  God 
which  is  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  saints  which  are  in  all  Achaia*'^)  i]\Kt 
numerous  Christian  communities  were  formed  in  the  country  districts 
round  the  metropolis. 

After  having  concluded  this  important  work,  the  founding  of  the 
churches  of  Greece,  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  mention  in  the 
Acts  of  a  vow  fulfilled  before  his  departure  from  Greece  (xviii.  18).  By 
whom  ?  By  Aquila,  PauPs  companion  ?  So  some  commentators  have 
held.  But  if  Aquila  is  the  nearest  subject,  Paul  is  the  principal  subject  of 
the  clause.  Was  the  religious  act  called  a  vow  contrary  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  apostle  ?  Why  should  it  have  been  so  more  than  a  promise  or  en- 
gagement (comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  12-14)  ?  Anyhow,  Acts  xxi.  shows  us  how  he 
could  find  himself  in  a  state  of  life  so  full  of  complications  that  Christian 
charity  constrained  him  to  find  his  way  out  of  it  by  concessions  of  an  ex- 
ternal nature.  From  Jeiusalem  Paul  went  to  Antioch,  the  cradle  of  the 
mission  to  the  Gentiles. 

Here  we  must  place  an  incident,  the  character  of  which  has  been  not  less 
misrepresented  by  criticism  than  that  of  the  conferences  at  Jerusalem. 
Peter  was  then  beginning  his  missionary  tours  beyond  Palestine  ;  he  had 
reached  Antioch.  Barnabas,  after  visiting  the  Christians  of  Cyprus  along 
with  Mark,  had  also  returned  to  this  church.  These  two  men  at  first  made 
no  scruple  of  visiting  the  Gentile  members  of  the  church,  and  eating  with 
them  both  at  private  meals  (as  liad  been  done  before  by  Peter  at  the  house 
of  Cornelius)  and  at  the  love-feasts.  This  mode  of  acting  was  not  strictly 
in  harmony  with  the  agreement  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  which  believers 
of  Jewish  origin  were  understood  to  keep  the  Mosaic  law.  But,  following 
the  example  of  Christ  Himself,  they  thought  that  the  moral  duty  of  broth- 
erly communion  should,  in  a  case  of  competing  claims,  carry  it  over  ritual 
observance.  Peter  probably  recalled  such  sayings  of  Jesus  as  these  : 
'*Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  man  dcfileth  the  man,  but  that  which 
goeth  forth  from  the  man  ;"  or,  *'  Have  ye  not  heard  what  David  did 
when  he  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were  with  him  .  .  .?^'  (Matt.  xii. 
1-4).     Finally,  might  he  not  apply  here  the  direction  which  he  had  re- 
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ceived  from  above  at  the  time  of  bis  mission  to  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  10  et 
seq.)  ?  As  to  Barnabas,  since  his  mission  in  Asia,  he  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  subordinate  Levitical  prescriptions  to  the  duty  of  commun- 
ion with  the  Gentiles.  Thus  all  went  on  to  the  general  satisfaction,  when 
there  arrived  at  Antioch  some  believers  of  Jerusalem,  sent  by  James. 
Their  mission  was,  not  to  lay  more  burdens  on  the  Gentiles,  but;  to  exam- 
ine whether  the  conduct  of  Jewish-Christians  continued  true  to  the  com- 
promise made  at  Jerusalem.  Now,  according  to  the  rigorous  interpretation 
of  that  document,  Peter  and  Barnabas,  both  of  them  Jews  by  birth,  were 
at  fault.  They  were  therefore  energetically  recalled  to  order  by  the  new- 
comers. 

We  know  Peter^s  character  from  the  Gospel  history.  lie  allowed  him- 
self to  be  intimidated.  Barnabas,  whose  natural  easiness  of  disposition 
appears  in  the  indulgence  he  showed  to  his  cousin  Mark,  could  not  resist 
the  apostle^s  example.  Both  were  carried  the  length  of  breaking  gradually 
with  the  Gentile  converts. 

Here  we  have  a  palpable  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  compromise 
adopted  by  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  and  can  understand  why  Paul,  while 
accepting  it  as  a  temporary  expedient  (Acts  xvi.  4),  soon  let  it  fall  into 
abeyance.'  This  agreement,  which,  while  freeing  the  Gentiles  from  Mosaic 
observances,  still  kept  Jewish  Christians  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  was 
practicable  no  doubt  in  churches  exclusively  Jewish-Christian,  like  that  of 
Jerusalem.  But  in  churches  like  those  of  Syria,  where  the  two  elements 
were  united,  the  rigorous  observance  of  this  agreement  must  result  in  an 
external  separation  of  the  two  elements,  and  the  disruption  of  the  church. 
Was  this  really  meant  by  James,  from  whom  those  people  came  ?  If  it  is 
so,  we  ought  to  remember  that  James  was  the  brother  of  Jesus,  but  not  an 
apostle  ;  that  blood  relationship  to  the  Lord  was  not  by  any  means  a  guar- 
antee of  infallibility,  and  that  Jesus,  though  He  had  appeared  to  James  to 
effect  his  conversion,  had  not  confided  to  him  the  direction  of  the  church. 
He  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  flock  of  Jerusalem^— nothing  more.  But 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  newcomers  had  gone  beyond  their  instructions. 
Paul  instantly  measured  the  bearing  of  the  conduct  of  his  two  colleagues, 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow.  He  had  gained  at  Jeru- 
salem the  recognition  of  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles.  The  moment  seemed 
to  him  to  have  arrived  for  deducing  all  the  practical  consequences  logical- 
ly flowing  from  the  decision  which  had  been  come  to,  and  without  which 
that  decision  became  illusory.  Insisting  on  the  previous  conduct  of  Peter 
himself  at  Antioch,  he  showed  him  his  inconsistency.  He  who  for  weeks 
had  eaten  with  the  Gentiles  and  like  them,  was  now  for  forcing  them,  un- 
less they  chose  to  break  with  him,  to  place  themselves  under  the  yoke  of 
the  law,  a  result  which  had  certainly  not  been  approved  at  Jerusalem  I 
Then  Paul  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  at  last  to  develop  openly 
the  contents  of  the  revelation  which  he  had  received,  to  wit,  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  is  involved  in  principle  in  the  fact  of  the  cross 
when  rightly  understood,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  wait  for  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  will  on  this  point :  ^^  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  and 
by  that  very  fact  dead  to  the  law  and  alive  unto.  God  ''  (Gal.  ii.  19,  20). 
Baur  and  his  school,  and  Renan  with  them,  think  that  this  conflict  proves 
a  contrariety  of  principles  between  the  two  apostles.  But  Paul's  words 
imply  the  very  reverse.  He  accuses  Peter  of  not  valking  vprigMly^  ac- 
cording to  the  truth  of  the  gospel— that  is  to  say,  of  beinfi^  carried  away 
by  the  fear  of  man.  This  very  lebuke  proves  that  Paul  ascribes  to  Peter  a 
conviction  in  harmony  with  his  own,  simply  accusing  him  as  he  does  of 
being  unfaithful  to  it  in  practice.  It  is  the  same  with  Barnabas.  For 
Paul  says  of  him,  that  he  was  carried  away  into  the  same  hypocrisy.     Thus 

1  Tli!«  is  one  of  theprlncifMiI  reasons  for  which  M.  Bcnan  attacks  its  authenticity.    The 
reason  is  not  a  solid  one,  as  oar  accoont  shows. 
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the  incident  related  by  Paul  fully  establishes  the  conclosion  to  which  wo 
had  come,  viz.  that  Peter  did  no  more  than  Paul  regard  the  observance  of 
the  law  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  even  for  the  Jews.  And  it  is  evidently 
to  draw  this  lesson  from  it  that  Paul  has  related  the  incident  with  so  much 
detail.  For  what  the  disturbers  of  the  Gentile  Christian  churches  alleged 
was  precisely  the  example  and  authority  of  the  Twelve. 

After  this  conflict  the  apostle  entered  on  his  third  journey.  This  time 
he  realized  the  piu'pose  which  he  had  formed  when  starting  on  his  previous 
journey,  that  of  Lcttling  at  Ephesus,  and  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heart  of 
the  scientific  and  commercial  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor.  He  passed  through 
Galatia.  He  found  the  churches  of  this  country  already  disturbed  by  the 
solicitations  of  some  Judaizing  emissary,  who  had  come  no  doubt  from  An- 
tioch,  and  who  by  means  of  certain  adepts  sought  to  introduce  circumci- 
sion and  the  other  Mosaic  rites  among  the  Christians  of  the  country.  For 
the  time  being  Paul  allayed  the  storm,  and,  as  Luke  says  (Acts  zviii.  23), 
*^  he  strengthened  all  the  disciples"  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia.  But  this  very 
word  proves  to  us  how  much  their  minds  had  been  shaken.  At  Ephesus 
there  awaited  him  his  faithful  friends  and  fellow-workers,  Aquila  and  his 
wife  Priscilla ;  they  had  left  Corinth  with  him,  and  had  settled  in  Asia 
undoubtedly  to  prepare  for  him.  The  two  or  three  years  which  Paul  passed 
at  Ephesus  form  the  culminating  point  of  his  apostolical  activity.  This  time 
was  in  his  life  the  counterpart  of  Peter's  ministry  at  Jerusalem  after  Pente- 
cost. The  sacred  writer  himself  seems  in  his  narrative  to  have  this  parallel 
in  view  (comp.  Acts  xix.  11,  12  with  v.  15,  10).  A.  whole  circle  of  flour- 
ishing churches,  that  very  circle  which  is  symbolically  represented  in  the 
apocalyptic  description  by  the  image  of  seven  golden  candlesticks  with  the 
Lord  standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  rises  amid  those  idolatrous  popula* 
tions  :  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis,  Colosse,  Thyatira, 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Pergamos,  and  other  churches  besides,  mentioned 
in  the  writings  of  the  second  century.  The  work  of  Paul  at  this  period 
was  marked  by  such  a  display  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  at  the 
end  of  those  few  years  paganism  felt  itself  seriously  threatened  in  those 
regions,  as  is  proved  by  the  tumult  excited  by  the  goldsmith  Demetrius. 

But  this  so  fruitful  period  of  missionary  activity  was  at  the  same  time 
the  culminating  point  of  his  contention  with  his  Judaizing  adversaries. 
After  his  passage  through  Galatia  they  had  redoubled  their  efforts  in  those 
regions.  These  persons,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  oppose  the  preaching  of 
the  cross.  They  even  thought  it  well  that  Paul  should  Christianize  the 
Gentile  world,  provided  it  were  to  the  profit  of  Mosaism.  In  their  view 
the  law  was  the  real  end,  the  eospel  the  means.  It  was  the  reversal  of 
the  divine  plan.  Paul  rejected  the  scheme  with  indignation,  though  it 
was  extremely  well  fitted  to  reconcile  hostile  Jews  to  the  preaching  of 
Christ.  Not  being  able  to  make  him  bend,  they  sought  to  undermine  his 
authority.  They  decried  him  personally,  representing  him  as  a  disciple  of 
the  apostles,  who  had  subsequently  lifted  his  heel  against  his  masters.  It 
is  to  this  charge  that  Paul  replies  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  Next,  they  maintained  the  permanence  of  the  law.  Such 
is  the  doctrine  which  Paul  overthrows  in  chap.  iii.  and  iv.,  by  show- 
ing the  temporary  and  purely  preparatory  character  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. Fiually,  they  aenied  that  a  doctrine  severed  from  all  law  could 
secure  the  moral  life  of  its  adherents.  Such  is  the  subject  of  the  last  two 
chapters,  which  show  how  man's  sanctification  is  provided  for  by  the  life- 
giving  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  consummation  of  justification, 
much  better  than  by  his  subjection  to  legal  prohibitions.  This  letter  was 
written  shortly  after  Paul's  arrival  at  Ephesus  (comp.  the  phrase :  eo  eoan^ 
i.  6).  The  passage,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  seems  to  prove  that  it  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing the  authority  of  the  ax>08tle  and  the  supremacy  of  the  gospel 
in  Galatia. 
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But  the  Jndaizing  emissaries  followed  Paul  at  every  step.  Macedonia 
does  not  seem  to  have  presented  a  favorable  soil  for  their  attempts  ;  they 
therefore  threw  themselves  upon  Achkia.  Tliey  were  careful  here  not  to 
speak  of  circumcision  or  prescriptions  about  food.  They  knew  that  they 
had  to  do  with  Greeks  ;  they  sought  to  flatter  their  philosophical  and  liter- 
ary tastes.  A  speculative  gospel  was  paraded  before  the  churches.  Next, 
doubts  were  sown  as  to  the  reality  of  the  apostleship  of  Paul,  and  by  and 
by  even  as  to  the  uprightness  and  purity  of  his  character.  The  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  gives  us  all  throughout,  as  Weizsclcker  has  well 
shown,  the  presentiment  of  a  threatening  storm,  but  one  which  the  apostle 
seeks  to  prevent  from  bursting.  Severe  allusions  are  not  wanting  ;  but 
the  didactic  tone  immediately  becomes  again  the  prevailing  one.  It  is 
in  the  second  letter  that  the  full  violence  of  the  struggle  is  revealed.  This 
letter  contains  numerous  allusions  to  certain  persona]  encounters  of  the 
utmost  gravity,  but  posterior  to  the  sending  of  the  first.  It  obliges  the  at- 
tentive reader  to  suppose  a  sojourn  made  by  Paul  at  Corinth  wtween  our 
two  letters  preserved  in  the  canon,  and  even  a  lost  intermediate  letter  pos- 
terior to  this  visit.'  The  interval  between  the  dates  of  First  and  Second 
Corinthians  must,  if  it  is  so,  have  been  more  considerable  than  is  usually 
held  ;  the  general  chronology  of  PauPs  life  does  not,  as  we  shall  see,  con- 
tradict this  view.  The  lost  letter  intermediate  between  our  two  canonical  ^ 
Epistles  must  have  been  written  under  the  influence  of  the  most  painful 
experiences  and  the  keenest  emotions.  Paul  then  saw  himself  for  some 
time  on  the  eve  of  a  total  rupture  with  that  church  of  Corinth  which  had  been 
the  fruit  of  so  many  labors.  Led  away  by  his  adversaries,  it  openly  refused 
him  obedience.  Some  dared  to  raise  the  gravest  imputations  against  his 
veracity  and  disinterestedness  ;  his  apostleship  was  audaciously  ridiculed  ; 
Paul  was  charged  with  being  ambitious  and  boastful ;  he  pretended  to 
preach  the  gospel  without  charge,  but  he  nevetheless  filled  his  purse  from 
it  by  means  of  his  messengers  :  all  this  was  said  of  the  apostle  of  the  Cor- 
inthians at  Corinth  itself,  and  the  church  did  not  shut  the  mouths  of  the 
insolent  detractors  who  spoke  thus  !  But  who  then  were'  they  who  thus 
dared  to  challenge  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
churches  ?  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle  calls  them  ironically  apostles  hy  icay 
€f  eminence  [ehiefegt,  Eng.  transl.].  This  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  titles 
with  which  their  adherents  satuted  them.  Baur  and  his  school  do.  not  fear 
to  apply  this  designation  to  the  Twelve  in  Paul's  sense  of  it.  **  These 
apostles  in/  way  of  eminence,^^  says  the  leader  of  the  school,"  *'  undoubtedly 
denote  the  apostles  themselves,  whose  disciples  and  delegates  the  false 
apostles  of  Corinth  professed  to  be.  *'  Hilgenfeld  says  more  pointedly  still  :' 
**  The  apostles  by  way  of  eminence  can  be  no  other  than  the  original  apos- 
tles.'' This  opinion  has  spread  and  taken  root.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  remains  thereafter  of  the  apostleship  of  Paul  and  of  the  Twelve,  nay, 
of  the  mission  of  Jesus  Himself  ?  Happily,  sound  criticism  treats  such  par- 
tial and  violent  assertions  more  and  more  as  they  deserve.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  the  conclusion  which  has  now  been  reached  on  this  question 
by  such  men  as  Weizsficker,  Keim,  Hamack.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  prove 
that  the  phrase  :  "  apostles  by  way  of  eminence,"  which  St.  Paul  emnloys, 
borrowing  it  ironically  from  the  language  used  at  Corinth,  could  not  aesig- 
nate  the  Twelve.  1.  We  read,  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  that  Paul  was  described  at 
Corinth  as  a  fftan  of  the  commonalty  (ISt/jTTfg^  rude,  Eng.  transl.)  in  language^ 
as  compared  with  the  superior  apostles.  Now,  what  reasonable  man  could 
have  put  the  Twelve  above  Paul  in  the  matter  of  speech  ?  Com  p.  Acts  iv. 
13,  where  the  apostles  are  called  vnen  of  the  commonalty,  or  unlettered,  while 

>  Snch  at  Ic&f>t  fs  tho  conviction  to  which  wo  hnve  been  led  by  the  attentive  stady  of  ihc 
teztPL  in  more  or  le^t  entire  Imrmony  with  eeverol  critics  of  oar  day. 
s  Paulus^  J.  800. 
•EMAn'tN,  r.p.Stt. 
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Paul  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  high  culture  and  vast  knowledge  (Acts 
xxvi.  ^4).  2.  If  it  had  been  wished  to  designate  the  Twelve  by  the 
,  phrase  :  **  the  more  eminent  apostles,*'  the  very  word  would  have  made  a 
j  place  beneath  them  for  an  apostle  of  an  inferior  order.  And  for  whom,  if 
not  for  Paul  ?  Now,  his  adversaries  were  not  content  at  this  time  to  make 
him  an  apostle  of  an  inferior  order  ;  they  contrasted  him  with  the  Twelve, 
as  a  false  apostle  with  the  only  true.  We  are  thus  led  to  conclude  that 
the  apostles  par  excellence^  who  were  being  exalted  at  Corinth  in  order  to 
blacken  Paul,  were  no  other  than  those  lofty  personages  from  Jerusalem 
who,  in  the  transactions  related  Acts  xv.  and  Gal.  ii.,  had  openly  resisted 
the  apostles,  and  affected  to  give  law  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
church,  those  very  persons  whom  Paul  has  designated  in  Galatians  as 
false  brethren,  brought  in.  In  Acts  it  is  related  that  after  Pentecost  many 
priests  (vi.  7)  and  Pharisees  (xv.  5)  entered  the  church.  These  new  Chris- 
tians of  high  rank  and  great  theological  knowledge  brought  with  them 
their  pretensions  and  prejudices,  and  they  ill  brooked  the  authority  of 
simple  and  uncultured  men  like  the  Twelve.  They  looked  upon  them 
as  narrow-minded.  They  treated  them  with  disdain  ;  and  from  the  height 
of  their  theological  erudition  thought  it  deplorable  that  so  glorious  a 
work,  from  which  they  might  have  drawn  so  much  advantage,  had  fallen 
into  such  poor  hands.  They  therefore  tried  audaciously  to  snatch  the 
direction  of  the  church  from  the  apostles.  Thus,  apostles  by  way  of 
eminence,  arch-apostles,  far  from  being  a  name  intended  to  identify  them 
with  the  Twelve,  was  rather  meant  to  exalt  them  above  the  apostles.  It 
was  they  who,  after  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  in  opposition  to  the  Twelve 
no  less  than  to  Paul,  though  under  their  name,  had  organized  the  counter 
mission  which  Paul  soon  met  in  all  the  churches  founded  by  him.  Mo8t 
commentators  justly  hold  that  these  people  and  their  adherents  at  Corinth 
formed  the  party  which  in  1  Cor.  i.  12  is  named  by  Paul  the  party  of 
Ghrkt.  In  this  case  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  designa- 
tion. It  means,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  were  carried  away  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  or  that  preacher,  those  who  would  not  submit  either  to 
Paul  or  the  Twelve,  and  who  appealed  from  them  to  the  authority  of  Christ 
alone.  Thus  the  party  called  that  of  Christ  is  contrasted  (1  Cor.  i.  12)  with 
that  of  Peter,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Paul  or  ApoUos.' 

At  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  our  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the 

hottest  moment  of  the  conflict  was  past.     This  Epistle  in  many  of  its  parts 

is  a  shout  of  victory  (comp.  especially  chap.  vii.).     It  was  intended,  while 

drawing  closely  the  bond  between  the  apostle  and  the  portion  of  the 

church  which  had  returned  into  communion  with  him,  finally  to  reduce  the 

rebellious  portion  to  submission  or  powerlessness  ;^  and  it  appears  to  have 

gained  its  end.     Paul,  regarding  this  church  as  henceforth  restored  to  him, 

came  at  length,  in  the  end  of  the  year  58,  to  make  his  long-expected  sojourn 

among  them  ;  he  passed  the  month  of  December  of  this  year  at  Corinth,  and 

the  first  two  months  of  the  following  year.     Then  lie  set  out,  shortly  before 

the  feast  of  Passover,  on  a  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.     For  some  time  past  vast 

^  plans  filled  his  mind  (Acts  xix.  21).     Already  his  thoughts  turned  to  Rome 

land  the  West.     Paul  was  in  the  highest  degree  one  of  those  men  who  think 

I  they  have  done  nothing  so  long  as  anything  remains  for  them  to  do.     The 

■  East  was  evangelized  ;  the  torch  of  the  gospel  was  at  least  lighted  in  all 

the  great  capitals  of  Asia  and  Greece,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth.     To 

these  churches  it  fell  to  spread  the  light  in  the  countries  which  surrounded 

them,  and  so  to  continue  the  apostolic  work.     Egypt  and  Alexandria  had 

1  There  is  notbiiifc  more  cnriona  than  to  iee  bow  Banr  peeks  to  p^et  rid  of  this  dlstincUon  be- 
tween the  party  of  .Chriht  and  that  of  Peter,  which  is  absolately  destnictlve  of  his  system  : 
•*  The  partrt<an8  of  Peter  and  of  Christ/'  he  eayn,  "were  not  two  different  parties,  but  only  two 
different  names  for  one  and  the  same  party,"  Pavlu*.  I.  297,  898. 

9  The  last  four  chapters  are,  as  it  were,  the  ultimatum  addressed  to  this  party. 
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probably  been  visited,  perhapa  by  Barnabas  and  Mark  after  their  journey 
to  Cyprus.  The  West  remained.  This  was  the  field  which  now  opened  to 
the  view  and  thoughts  of  the  apostle.  But  already  the  gospel  has  preceded 
him  to  Rome.  He  learns  the  fact  .  .  .  What  matters  it  ?  Rome  becomes 
to  him  a  mere  point  of  passage.  And  his  goal,  receding  with  the  rapid 
march  of  the  gospel,  will  now  be  Spain.*  His  Christian  ambition  drives 
him  irresistibly  to  the  extremity  of  the  known  world.  A  duty,  however, 
still  detained  him  in  the  East.  lie  wished  to  pay  Jerusalem  a  last  visit, 
not  only  to  take  leave  of  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  present  to  it,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  deputation  of  Gentile 
Christians,  the  homage  of  the  whole  pagan  world,  in  the  form  of  a  rich 
offering  collected  in  all  the  churches  during  these  last  years  in  behalf  of 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  What  more  fitted  to  cement  the  bond  of  love 
which  he  had  endeavored  to  form  and  keep  up  between  the  two  great 
portions  of  Christendom  ! 

All  the  deputies  of  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia,  his  travelling  com- 
panions, were  already  assembled  at  Corinth  to  embark  with  him  for  Syria, 
when  he  learned  that  the  freighted  vessel  and  its  cargo  were  threatened 
with  dangers  by  sea.  He  therefore  took  the  way  by  Macedonia,  celebrated 
the  Passover  feasts  at  Philippi,  and  hastened  the  rest  of  his  journey  so  as 
to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  for  Pentecost.  There  he  solemnly  deposited  the 
fruit  of  the  collection  in  the  hands  of  the  ciders  of  the  church  presided 
over  by  James.  In  the  conference  which  followed,  Janes  communicated 
to  him  the.  prejudices  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  thousands  of  be- 
lieving Jews  who  were  daily  arriving  at  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  feast. 
Paul  had  been  represented  to  them  as  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  law,  whose 
one  aim  was  to  destroy  Mosaism  among  the  Jews  throughout  the  whole 
world.  James  proposed  to  him  to  give  the  lie  to  these  rumors,  by  himself 
carrying  out  a  Levitical  ceremony  in  the  temple  before  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
proposal  was  that  he  should  join  some  Jews  who  were  then  discharging  a 
vow  of  Nazuritcshlp^  and  take  upon  himself  the  common  expense. 

M.  Renan  represents  St.  Paul  as  if  he  must  have  been  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  this  proposition,  because  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
the  rumor  spread  against  him  was  thoroughly  well  founded.  To  consent 
to  Jameses  proposal  was  therefore  deliberately  to  create  a  misunderstanding, 
^^  to  commit  an  unfaithfulness  toward  Christ.^'  Yet  this  writer  thinks  that 
Paul,  under  constraint  of  charity,  managed  to  overcome  his  repugnance  ;  as 
if  charity  authorized  dissimulation  1  M.  Reuss  seems  to  hesitate  between 
two  views  :  cither  Luke,  incapable  of  rising  to  the  height  of  Paul's  pure 
spirituality,  has  not  given  an  exact  representation  of  the  facts,  or  we  must 
blame  Paul  himself  :  ^^  If  things  really  passed  as  the  text  relates,  ...  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  apostle  lent  himself  to  a  weak  course  of  which 
we  should  hardly  have  thought  him  capable  ;  .  .  .  for  the  step  taken  was 
either  a  profession  of  Judaism  or  the  playing  of  a  comedy."  '  Both  alterna- 
tives are  equally  false,  we  answer  with  thorough  conviction.  In  fact,  Paul 
could  with  perfect  sincerity  give  the  lie  to  the  report  spread  among  the 
Jewish -Christians  of  the  East.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  firmly  opposed 
to  every  attempt  to  subject  Gentile  converts  to  the  Mosaic  law,  on  the 
other,  he  had  never  sought  to  induce  the  Jews  to  cast  it  off  arbitrarily. 
This  would  have  been  openly  to  violate  the  Jerusalem  compromise.  Did 
not  he  himself,  in  many  circumstances  when  he  had  to  do  with  Jews,  con- 
sent to  subject  himself  to  legal  rights  ?  Have  we  not  already  quoted  what 
he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  :  **  To  those  that  are  under  the  law  I  became 
as  under  the  law'*  (1  Cor.  ix.  20)  ?  The  external  rite  being  a  thing  indiffer- 
ent in  his  eyes,  he  could  use  it  in  the  service  of  charity.  And  if  he  some- 
times conformed  to  it,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  could  never  allow  him- 

>  Observe  the  delicate  expression  of  this  ttaonght,  Bom.  zt.  34. 

>  mat.  aposM,  pp.  806, 200. 
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self  to  become  its  fanatical  adversary.  He  left  it  to  time  to  set  free  the 
conscience  of  his  countrymen,  and  did  not  dream  of  hastening  the  hour  by 
a  premature  emancipation.  And  therefore,  whatever  may  l^  said  to  the 
contrary,  he  could  protest  without  weakness  and  without  charlatanism 
Against  the  assertion  which  represented  him  in  the  East  as  the  deadly  de- 
stroyer of  Mosaism  among  all  the  members  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  circumstance  to  which  we  have  been  leferring  was,  as  is  well  known, 
the  occasion  of  his  being  arrested.  Here  begins  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
that  of  his  imprUonments. 

ra. 

After  his  imprisonment  and  a  show  of  trial  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cesarea.  In  this  city  he  passed  two  whole  years,  vainly  expect- 
ing to  bo  liberated  by  the  governor  Felix.  In  the  year  60  the  latter  was 
recalled  ;  and  either  in  this  year,  or  more  probably  the  following,  his  suc- 
cessor, Festus,  arrived.  Here  is  the  second  principal  date  in  the  apostle^s 
life,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Roman  historians,  we  can  fix  with  tolera- 
ble certainty.  In  the  year  61  (some  say  60)  Paul  appeared  before  Festus, 
when,  to  put  an  end  to  the  tergiversations  of  the  provincial  authority,  he 
appealed  to  the  imperial  tribunal.  It  was  a  right  which  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship gave  him.  Hence  his  departure  for  Rome  in  the  autumn  following  the 
arrival  of  Festus.  We  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  his  voyage, 
and  of  the  shipwreck  which  detained  him  at  Malta  for  the  winter.  He 
did  not  arrive  at  Rome  till  the  following  spring.  We  learn  from  the  last 
two  verses  of  the  Acts  that  he  continuea  there  for  two  years  as  a  prisoner, 
but  enjoying  much  liberty  of  action.  He  could  receive  his  fellow-workers 
who  traversed  Europe  and'  Asia,  who  brought  him  news  of  the  churches, 
and  in  return  carried  to  them  his  letters  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon, 
Philippians). 

Here  Luke^s  history  closes  abruptly.  From  this  time  we  have  nothing 
to  guide  us  except  patristic  traditions  of  a  remarkably  confused  character, 
or  suppositions  still  more  uncertain.  Some  assert  that  Paul  perished,  like 
Peter,  in  the  persecution  of  Nero,  in  August  of  the  year  64  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  certain  statements  of  the  Fathers  would  lead  us  to  think  that  Paul 
was  liberated  at  the  close  of  the  two  years  mentioned  in  the  Acts  ;  that  he 
was  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  Philemon  and  to  the 
Philippians  to  visit  them  in  the  East  (Philem.  22  ;  Phil.  ii.  24)  ;  and  that 
he  accomplished  his  final  purpose,  that  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  Spain.  If 
the  pastoral  Epistles  are  really  by  the  apostle,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
they  are  the  monument  of  this  last  period  of  his  activity.  For  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  possible  to  place  them  at  any  period  whatever  of  Paulas  ministry 
anterior  to  his  first  captivity  at  Rome. 

As  no  church  in  Spain  claims  the  honor  of  being  founded  by  the  apostle, 
we  must  hold,  on  this  supposition,  that  he  was  seized  shortly  after  his 
arrival  on  Iberian  soil,  and  led  prisoner  to  the  Capital  to  be  judged  there. 
The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  witness  of  this 
last  captivity ;  and  PauPs  martyrdom,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius  (second  century),  took  place  t>n  the  Ostian 
Way,  must  be  placed  about  the  year  66  or  67.  This  is  the  date  indicated 
by  Eusebius.' 

We  have  thus,  for  fixing  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  the  apostle,  two 
dates  which  are  certain  :  that  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas  at 
the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa^s  death  (Acts  xii.),  in  44  ;  and  that  of  his  ap- 
pearing before  Festus  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Palestine  (Acts  xxv.), 
in  61  (or  60).  It  remains  to  us,  by  means  of  those  fixed  points,  to  indicate 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  principal  events  of  the  apostle^s  life. 

>  Bat  whilo  erroneooely  placing  the  peraecutioii  of  Nero  in  that  year. 
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Festus  died  the  same  year  as  he  arrived  in  Palestine,  consequently  be- 
fore the  Passover  of  62. 

Paul  cannot  therefore  have  been  sent  by  him  to  Home,  at  the  latest,  till 
the  autumn  of  the  year  61.  PauPs  arrest  at  Jerusalem  took  place  two  years 
earlier,  at  Pentecost,  consequently  in  the  spring  of  59. 

The  third  missionary  journey,  which  immediately  preceded  this  arrest, 
embraces  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  which  lasted  about  three  years  (Acts  xix. 
8, 10,  XX.  81),  and  various  journeys  into  Greece  besides,  perhaps  more  im- 
portant and  numerous  than  is  generally  thought.  If  to  this  we  add  his  stay 
in  Achaia  (Acts  xx.  8),  and  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  we  are  led  back- 
ward to  the  autumn  of  the  year  54  as  the  beginning  of  his  third  journey. 

His  second  mission,  the  Greek  one,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  centre, 
cannot  have  lasted  less  than  two  years,  for  the  Book  of  Acts  reckons 
eighteen  months  and  one  or  two  more  to  his  sojourn  at  Corinth  alone  (Acts 
xviii.  11,  18).  "We  may  therefore  ascribe  to  this  second  missionary  journey 
the  two  years  between  the  autumn  of  62  and  that  of  64. 

The  council  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  held  very  shortly  before  this  time, 
must  consequently  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  62,  or  about  the  end  of 
61. 

The  first  missionary  journey,  that  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  the  two  sojourns  at  Ajitioch  before  and  after,  filled  the  few  years 
preceding. 

Thus,  going  back  step  by  step,  we  reach  the  other  date  which  must  serve 
as  a  guiding-point,  that  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death,  in  44.  Now  the  time  at 
which  we  arrive,  following  Paul's  career  backwards,  is  exactly  the  date 
when  Barnabas  seeks  him  at  Tarsus,  to  bring  him  to  Antioch,  where  they 
labored  together  in  the  church,  and  whence  they  were  delegated  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  regard  to  the  approaching  famine  ;  the  date  of  Herod  Agrippa^s 
death,  in  44.    . 

The  length  of  PauPs  stay  at  Tarsus  before  Barnabas  sought  him  there  is 
not  exactly  indicated,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  considerable.  We  may 
reckon  it  at  three  or  four  yearc,  and  we  come  to  the  year  40  as  that  in 
which  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  after  his  conversion,  took  place. 

This  visit  was  preceded  by  Paul's  journey  to  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  18),  and  his 
two  sojourns  at  Damascus  before  and  after  it ;  he  himself  reckons  this  pe- 
riod at  three  years  (i.  18).  Paul's  conversion  would  thus  fall  about' the 
year  37. 

Paul  must  then  have  been  at  least  thirty  years  of  age.  We  may  there- 
fore place  his  birth  about  the  year  7  ;  and  if  he  died  in  67,  assign  to  his 
earthly  life  a  duration  of  sixty  years. 

This  entire  series  of  dates  appears  to  us  in  itself  to  be  clear  and  logical. 
But,  more  than  that,  history  in  general  presents  a  considerable. number  of 
points  of  verification,  which  very  "^interestingly  confirm  this  biographical 
sketch.     We  shall  mention  six  of  them. 

1.  We  know  that  Pilate  was  recalled  from  his  government  in  the  year 
36.  This  circumstance  serves  to  explain  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  Saul's  conversion.  Indeed,  the  right  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  Jews  by  the 
Roman  administration  prior  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  indulged  in  so  daring  an  encroachment  on  the  power  of  their 
masters  as  that  of  putting  Stephen  to  death,  if  the  representative  of  the 
Roman  power  had  been  in  Palestine  at  the  time.  There  is  therefore  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  murder  of  Stephen  must  be  placed  in  the  year  36,  the 
time  of  the  vacancy  between  Pilate  and  his  successor.  An  event  of  the 
same  kind  took  place,  according  to  Josephus,  about  the  year  62,  when  the 
high  priest  Ananias  put  James  the  brother  of  Jesus  to  death,  in  the  inter- 
val which  separated  the  death  of  Festus  from  the  arrival  of  Albinus  his  suc- 
cessor.    The  absence  of  the  governor,  it  would  seem,  awoke  in  the  heart  of 
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the  people  and  their  leaders  the  feeling  of  their  ancient  national  indepen- 
dence. 

2.  The  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  Acts  xi. 
and  xii.  (on  occasion  of  the  famine  announced  by  Agabus),  must  have  taken 
place,  according  to  our  chronology,  in  the  year  44  (Herod  Agrlppa's 
death).  Now  we  know  from  the  historians  that  the  great  famine  overtook 
Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  in  45  or  46,  which  agrees  with  the  date 
assigned  to  this  journey. 

8.  St.  Paul  declares,  Gal.  ii.  1,  that  it  was  fourteen  years  aft^r  his  con- 
ver»ion  (such  is  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the  passage)  when  he 
repaired  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas  to  confer  with  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.). 
If,  as  we  have  seen,  this  conference  took  place  in  51,  it  really  falls  in 
the  fourteenth  year  after  the  year  37,  the  date  of  the  apostle's  conver- 
sion. 

4.  We  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  apostle  arrived  at  Cor- 
inth about  the  end  of  the  year  52.  Now  it  is  said  (Acts  xviii.  1)  that  Paul 
on  arriving  at  this  city  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  family  of  Jewish 
origin,  that  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  recently  come  from  Italy  in 
consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  commanding  the  expul- 
sion of  Jews  from  Home.  **  Claudius,''  says  Suetonius,  **  banished  from 
Rome  the  Jews,  who  were  perpetually  raising  insurrections/'  From  vari- 
ous indications  furnished  by  Roman  historians,  this  decree  must  belong  to 
the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Claudius.  Nuw  this  emperor  died  in  54  ;  the 
date  of  the  decree  of  banishment  thus  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  Paul's 
arrival  at  Corinth. 

5.  Towards  the  end  of  his  stay  at  Corinth,  Paul  was  charged  before  the 
proconsul  of  Achaia,  called  Gallio.  This  proconsul  is  not  an  unknown  per- 
sonage. He  was  the  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  a  man  of  great 
distinction,  who  plays  a  part  in  his  brother's  correspondence.  He  was  con- 
sul in  the  year  51  ;  his  proconsulship  must  have  followed  immediately 
thereafter.  Gallio  was  thus  really,  at  the  time  indicated  in  Acts,  procon- 
sul of  Achaia. 

6.  Josephus  relates  that,  while  Felix  was  governor  of  Judea,  an  Egyp- 
tian excited  several  thousands  of  Jews  to  insurrection,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Jerusalem.  The  band  was  destroyed  by  Felix,  but  the  leader 
escaped.  Now  we  know  from  Acts  that,  towards  the  end  of  Felix's  gov- 
ernment, the  Roman  captain  who  was  commanding  at  Jerusalem  suspected 
Paul  of  being  an  Egyptian  who  had  incited  the  people  to  rebellion  (Acts 
xxi.  38).  All  the  circumstances  harmonize.  It  was  the  very  time  when  the 
escaped  fanatic  might  have  attempted  a  new  rising. 

If  we  recapitulate  the  i^rincipal  dates  to  which  we  have  been  led,  we 
find  that  the  apostle's  life  is  divided  as  follows  : — 

From  7-87  :  His  life  as  a  Jew  and  Pharisee. 

From  87-44  :  The  years  of  his  preparation  for  his  apostleship. 

From  44-51  :  His  first  missionary  journey,  with  the  two  stays  at  Antioch, 
before  and  after,  and  his  journey  to  the  council  of  Jerusalem. 

From  62-54  :  His  second  missionary  journey ;  the  founding  of  the 
churches  of  Greece  (the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians). 

From  54-59  :  The  third  missionary  journey  ;  the  stay  at  Ephesus,  and 
the  visits  to  Greece  and  to  Jerusalem  (the  four  principal  Epistles,  Gala- 
tians,  1st  and  2d  Corinthians,  Romans). 

From  59  (summer)  to  61  (autumn)  :  Arrest  at  Jerusalem,  captivity  at 
Cesarea. 

From  61  (autumn)  to  62  (spring)  :  Voyage,  shipwreck  ;  arrival  at  Rome. 

From  62  (spring)  to  64  (spring)  :  Captivity  at  Rome  (Colossians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philemon,  Philippians). 

From  64  (spring)  to  66  or  67  :  Liberation,  second  captivity,  martyrdom 
(pastoral  Epistles). 
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How  are  we  to  account  for  the  institution  of  this  extraordinary  apostle- 
ghip  side  by  side  with  the  regular  apostleship  of  the  Twelve  ? 

The  time  had  come,  in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  the 
particularistic  work  founded  in  Abraham  was  at  length  to  pass  into  the 
great  current  of  humanity,  from  which  it  had  been  kept  apart.  Now,  the 
normal  mode  of  this  unparalleled  religious  revolution  would  have  been 
this  :  Israel  itself,  with  the  work  of  the  Messiah  before  it,  really  and  joy- 
fully proclaiming  throughout  the  whole  world  the  completion  of  salyation, 
and  the  end  of  the  theocratic  economy.  It  was  to  prepare  Israel  for  this 
task,  the  glorious  crown  of  its  history,  that  Jesus  had  specially  chosen  the 
TweWe.  Apostles  to  the  elect  nation,  they  were  to  make  it  the  apostle  of 
the  world. 

But  man  seldom  answers  completely  to  the  task  which  God  has  destined 
for  him.  Instead  of  accepting  this  part,  the  part  of  love,  in  the  humility 
of  which  it  would  have  found  its  real  greatness,  Israel  strove  to  maintain 
its  theocratical  prerogative.  It  rejected  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  rather 
than  abandon  its  privileged  position.  It  wished  to  save  its  life,  and  it 
lost  it. 

Then,  in  order  to  replace  it,  God  required  to  call  an  exceptional  instru- 
ment and  found  a  special  apostleship.  Paul  was  neither  the  substitute  of  * 
Judas,  whom  the  Twelve  had  prematurely  replaced  (Acts  ii.),  as  has  been 
thought,  nor  that  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  whose  martyrdom  is  related 
Acts  xii.  He  is  the  substitute*  for  a  converted  Israel,  the  man  who  had, 
single-handed,  to  execute  the  task  which  fell  to  his  whole  nation.  And 
so  the  hour  of  his  call  was  precisely,  as  we  have  seen,  that,  when  the 
blood  of  the  two  martyrs,  Stephen  and  James,  sealed  the  hardening  of 
Israel  and  decided  its  rejection. 

The  calling  of  Paul  is  nothing  less  than  the  counterpart  of  Abraham^s.  ^ 

The  qualities  with  which  Paul  was  endowed  for  this  mission  were  as  ex- 
ceptional as  the  task  itself.  He  combined  with  the  power  of  inward  and 
meditative  concentration  all  the  gifts  of  practical  action.  His  mind  de- 
scended to  the  most  minute  details  of  ecclesiastical  administration  (1  Cor. 
ziv.  26-37,  e.g,\  as  easily  as  it  mounted  the  steps  of  the  mystic  ladder 
whose  top  reaches  the  divine  throne  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4,  «.^.). 

A  not  less  remarkable  combination  of  opposite  powers,  which  usually 
exclude  one  another,  strikes  us  equally  in  his  writings.  Here  we  meet, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  dialectical  rigor  which  will  not  quit  a  subject 
till  after  having  completely  analyzed  it,  nor  an  adversary  till  it  has  trans- 
fixed him  with  his  own  sword  ;  and,  on  the  other,  with  a  delicate  and  pro- 
found sensibility,  and  a  concentrated  warmth  of  heart,  the  fame  of 
which  sometimes  bursts  forth  even  through  the  forms  of  the  severest  argu- 
mentation. The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  will  furnish  more  than  one 
example. 

The  life  of  St.  Paul  is  summed  up  in  a  word :  a  unique  man  for  a  \ 
unique  task. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  CHUECH  OP  EOME. 

After  having  made  acquaintance  -with  the  author  of ,  our  Epistle,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  church  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. Three  questions  arise  here  : — 1.  How  was  the  church  of  Rome 
founded  ?  2.  Were  the  majority  of  its  members  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  ori- 
gin ?    3.  Was  its  religious  tendency  particularistic  or  Pauline  ? 

These  three  subjects,  the  foundation^  compontion^  and  tendency  of  the 
church,  are  undoubtedly  intimately  related.  They  may,  however,  be 
studied  separately.  To  avoid  repetition,  we  shall  treat  the  last  two  under 
a  common  head. 

I.  Foundation  of  the  Bornan  Churck, 

Among  the  apostolic  foundations  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  that  of 
the  churodi  of  Rome  does  not  appear.  Reuss  sees  a  lacuna  in  this  silence. 
But  is  not  the  omission  a  proof  of  the  real  course  of  things  ?  Does  it  not 
show  that  fthe  foundation  of  the  Roman  church  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  notable  event  such  as  the  historian  can  lay  hold  of  ;  that  it  took  place 
in  a  sort  of  stealthy  manner,  and  was  not  the  work  of  any  individual  of 
mark  ? 

What  are  the  oldest  known  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  church 
at  Rome  ? 

In  the  first  place,  our  Epistle  itself,  which  assumes  the  existence,  if  not 
of  a  completely  organized  church,  at  least  of  several  Christian  groups  in 
the  capital ;  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  related  in  the  first  part  of  Acts 
xxviii.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  year  62,  Paul  is  wel- 
comed by  Jyrethren  who,  on  the  news  of  his  approach,  come  to  receive  him 
at  the  distance  of  a  dozen  leagues  from  the  city.  How  was  such  a  Chris- 
tian community  formed  ? 

Three  answers  are  given  to  the  question. 

I.  The  Catholic  Church  ascribes  the  founding  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  preaching  of  Peter.  This  apostle,  it  is  said,  came  to  Rome  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  combat  the  heresies  of  Simon  the  magician,  »t  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54).  But  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  this  tradition  rests  in  whole  or  in  part  on  a  gross  mistake,  of 
which  Jnistin  Martyr  is  the  first  author.*  If  the  apostle  had  really  come  to 
Rome  so  early,  and  had  been  the  first  to  propagate  the  gospel  there,  Paul 
evidently  could  not  write  a  long  letter  to  this  church  without  mentioning 
its  founder  ;  and  if  we  consider  that  this  letter  is  a  didactic  writing  of 
great  length,  a  more  or  less  complete  exposition  of  the  gospel,  we  shall 
conclude  that  he  could  not,  in  consistency  with  his  own  principles,  have 
addressed  it  to  a  church  founded  by  another  apostle.  For  he  more  than 
once  declares  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  apostolic  practice  *'  to  enter  into  an- 

>  Anol.  i.  c.  26.  JnsHn  takee  a  Ptatnc  raised  to  a  Sabine  god  {Semo  Sancw)  In  an  Island  of 
the  Tibt  r  for  a  pfotiie  erected  to  the  magicinn  Simon  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  This  Rtatuo  was 
recUecovered  in  1574  with  the  in^crlpiinn  :  Sbmoni  Sanco  Deo  Fmio.  buch  at  least  is  one  of 
the  sources  ol  the  legend.    Eosebius  (ii.  14)  has  followed  Justin. 
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other  man^s  labors/'  or  *Ho  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  another'* 
(Rom.  XV.  20  ;  2  Cor.  x.  16). 

Strange  that  a  Protestant  writer,  Thiersch,  is  almost  the  only  theologian  ^ 
of  merit  who  still  defends  the  assertion  of  Peter^s  sojourn  at  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  supports  it  by  two  facts  :  the  pas- 
sage Acts  xii.  17,  where  it  is  said  that,  delivered  from  his  prison  at  Jerusa- 
lem, Peter  went  into  another  place^ — a  mysterious  expression  used,  according 
to  this  critic,  to  designate  Rome  ;  and  next,  the  famous  passage  of  Sueto- 
nius, relative  to  the  decree  of  Claudius  banishing  the  Jews  from  Rome,  be-  '^ 
cause  they  ceased  not  **  to  rise  at  the  instigation  of  Ghrestua.^^  *  According 
to  Thiersch,  these  last  words  are  a  vague  indication  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Rome  at  this  period  by  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  troubles  which 
the  fact  had  caused  in  the  Roman  synagogue.  These  arguments  arc  alike 
without  solidity.  Why  should  not  Luke  have  specially  named  Rome  if  St. 
Peter  had  really  withdrawn  thither  ?  He  had  no  reason  to  make  a  mystery 
of  the  name.  Besides,  at  this  period,  from  41  to  44,  Peter  can  hardly  have 
gone  so  far  as  Rome  ;  for  in  51  (Acts  xv.)  we  find  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
54  only  at  Antioch.  Paul  himself,  the  great  pioneer  of  the  gospel  in  the 
West,  had  not  yet,  in  42,  set  foot  on  the  European  continent,  nor  preached 
in  Greece.  And  the  author  of  the  Acts,  in  chaps.  vi.-xiii.,  enumerates  very 
carefully  all  the  providential  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  carry- 
ing the  gospel  into  the  Gentile  world.  Assuredly,  therefore,  Peter  had 
not  up  to  that  time  crossed  the  sens  to  evangelize  Rome.  As  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Suetonius,  it  is  very  arbitrary  to  make  Ghrestus  a  personification  of 
Christian  preaching  in  general.  The  true  Roman  tradition  is  much  rather 
to  be  sought  in  the  testimony  of  a  deacon  of  the  church  who  lived  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  and  is  known  as  a  writer  under  the  name  of  Am- 
brosiaster  or  the  false  Ambrose  (because  his  writings  appear  in  the  works 
of  St.  Ambrose),  but  whose  true  name  was  probably  Hilary.  He  declares, 
to  the  praise  of  his  church,  that  the  Romans  had  become  believers  ^*  with- V 
out  having  seen  a  single  miracle  or  any  of  the  apostles,"^^ '  Most  Catholic 
writers  of  our  day,  who  are  earnest  and  independent,  combat  the  idea  that 
Peter  sojourned  at  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

After  all  we  have  said,  we  do  not  mean  in  the  least  to  deny  that  Peter  j 
came  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  his  life.  The  testimonies  bearing  on  this  \ 
stay  seem  to  us  too  positive  to  be  set  aside  by  judicious  criticism.'  But 
in  any  case,  his  visit  cannot  have  taken  place  till  after  the  composition  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  even  of  the  letters  written  by  Paul  during 
his  Roman  captivity  in  02  and  63  (Col.  Phil.  Eph.  Philem.).  How,  if  Peter 
had  at  that  time  labored  simultaneously  with  him  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
could  Paul  have  failed  to  name  him  among  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
whom  he  mentions,  and  from  whom  he  sends  greetings  ?  Peter  cannot 
therefore  have  arrived  at  Rome  till  the  end  of  the  year  Q'6  or  the  beginning 
of  64,  and  his  stay  cannot  have  lasted  more  than  a  few  months  till  August 
64,  when  he  perished  as  a  victim  of  the  persecution  of  Nero.  As  Hilgen- 
feld  says  :  **  To  be  a  good  Protestant,  one  need  not  combat  this  tradition."  *  ^ 

It  is  even  probable  that,  but  for  the  notoriety  of  this  fact,  the  legend  of 
the  founding  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  St.  Peter  could  never  have  arisen 
and  become  so  firmly  established. 

II.  The  second  supposition  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  explain  the 
existence  of  this  church — for  in  the  absence  of  everything  in  the  form  of 
narrative  one  is  reduced  to  hypothesis — ^is  the  following  :  Jews  of  Rome 
who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  feasts  were  there  brought 

1  C^aud.  c.  96 :  JudcBM  impultore  Chrtsto  asaidue  tutntdtuantet  Romd  expiUit. 

*  CommerUaria  in  XIIT.  epUtotas  Paullnat. 

*  The  testimonies  are  thove  or  Clemeiu  of  Rome,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dlonyslos  of  Cor., 
the  anthor  of  the  Fragment  of  Muratsri,  Ircnieas,  Tertullian,  and  Caliis. 

*  Bint.  p.  624. 
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into  contact  with  the  first  Christians,  and  so  carried  to  Rome  the  seeds  of 
the  faith.  Mention  is  made  indeed,  Acts  ii.  10,  of  Roman  pilgrims,  some 
Jews  by  birth,  the  others  proselytes,  that  is  to  say,  Gentiles  originally,  but 
converted  to  Judaism,  who  were  present  during  the  events  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  At  every  feast  thereafter  this  contact  between  the  members  of 
the  rich  and  numerous  Roman  synagogue  and  those  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem must  have  been  repeated,  and  must  have  produced  the  same  result. 
If  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  established,  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  synagogue  that  the  gospel  spread  in 
this  city. 

M.  Mangold,  one  of  the  most  decided  supporters  of  this  hypothesis,^ 
alleges  two  facts  in  its  favor — (1)  the  legend  of  Peter's  sojourn  at  Rome, 
whicJi  he  acknowledges  to  be  false,  but  which  testifies,  he  thinks,  to  the 
recollection  of  certain  original  communications  between  the  apostolic 
church,  of  which  Peter  was  the  head,  and  the  Roman  synagogue  ;  (2)  the 
passage  of  Suetonius,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  reofarding  the  trou- 
bles which  called  forth  the  edict  of  Claudius.  According  to  Mangold, 
these  troubles  were  nothing  else  than  the  violent  debates  raised  among  the 
members  of  the  Roman  synagogue  by  the  Christian  preaching  of  those  pil- 
grims on  their  return  from  Jerusalem. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  legend  of  Peter^s  preaching  at  Rome  seems  to 
have  an  entirely  different  origin  from  that  which  Mangold  supposes  ;  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Suetonius  w^hich  he  proposes,  following 
Baur,  is  very  uncertain.  According  to  Wieseler  and  many  other  critics,  Chres- 
tus — ^the  name  was  a  very  common  one  for  a  freedman — simply  designates 
here  an  obscure  Jewish  agitator  ;  or,  as  seems  to  us  more  probable,  Sue- 
tonius having  vaguely  heard  of  the  expectation  of  the  Messias  (of  the  Christ) 
among  the  Jews,  regarded  the  name  as  that  of  a  real  living  person  to  whom 
he  ascribed  the  constant  ferment  and  insurrectionary  dispositions  which  the 
Messianic  expectation  kept  up  among  the  Jews.  The  word  tumuUuari,  to 
riM  in  insurrection^  used  by  the  Roman  historian,  applies  much  more  to  out- 
breaks of  rebellion  than  to  intestine  controversies  within  the  synagogue. 
How  could  these  have  disturbed  the  public  order  and  disquieted  Clau- 
dius? 

There  are  two  facts,  besides,  which  eeem  to  us  opposed  to  this  way  of 
explaining  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

1.  How  comes  it  that  no  circumstance  analogous  to  that  which  on  the 
above  hypothesis  gave  rise  to  the  Roman  church,  can  be  proved  in  any  of 
the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire  ?  There  were  Jewish  colonies  else- 
where than  at  Rome.  There  were  such  at  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and  Thessa- 
lunica.  Whence  comes  it  that,  when  Paul  arrived  in  these  cities,  and 
preached  in  their  synagogues  for  the  first  time,  the  gospel  appeared  as  a 
thing  entirely  new  ?  Is  there  any  reason  for  holding  that  the  Christianity 
of  Palestine  exercised  a  more  direct  and  prompt  influence  on  the  synagogue 
of  Rome  than  on  that  of  the  other  cities  of  the  empire  ? 

2.  A  second  fact  seems  to  us  more  decisive  still.  It  is  related  in  Acts 
xxviii.  that  Paul,  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  called  together  to 
his  hired  house,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner,  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  syna- 
gogue. The  latter  asked  him  to  give  precise  information  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  which  he  was  the  representative.  **  For,''  said  they,  *'  we  have  heard 
this  sect  spoken  of,  and  we  know  that  it  meets  with  opposition  everywhere'' 
(in  every  synagogue).  The  narrative  does  not  state  the  inference  drawn  by 
them  from  these  facts  ;  but  it  was  evidently  this  :  ^^  Not  knowing  the  con- 
tents of  this  new  faith,  we  would  like  to  learn  them  from  lips  so  authorita^ 
tive  as  thine."  What  proves  th^t  this  was  really  the  meaning  of  the  Jews' 
words  is,  that  they  fixed  a  day  for  Paul  when  they  would  come  to  converse 

>  Der  SOmerMtfund  die  Anfdnge  der  rifrrUsehen  Otmelnde^  1866. 
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with  him  on  the  subject.  The  conference  bore,  as  is  stated  in  the  sequel 
of  the  narrative,  **  on  the  kingdom  of  God  and  concerning  Jesus,"  taking 
as  the  starting-point  *' the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets'^  (ver.  28). 
Now,  how  are  we  to  understand  this  ignorance  of  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue in  respect  of  Christianity,  if  that  religion  had  really  been  preached 
among  them  already,  and  had  excited  such  violent  debates  as  to  provoke, 
an  edict  of  banishment  against  the  whole  Jewish  colony  ? 

It  has  been  sought  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  in  different  ways.  Reuss 
has  propounded  the  view  that  the  question  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
did  not  refer  to  Christianity  in  general,  but  to  PauPs  individual  •teach- 
ing, and  the  opposition  excited  against  him  by  the  Jewish-Christian  party. ' 
But  this  view  would  have  imperatively  demanded  the  Greek  form  a  av 
^popf/c,  and  not  merely  a  <^poveig.  Besides,  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  very 
clearly  shows  that  Paul's  exposition  bore  on  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
gospel  in  general,  and  not  merely  on  the  diJSerences  between  Paulinism  and 
Judaizing  Christianity. 

Others  have  taken  the  words  of  the  Jews  to  be  either  a  feint,  or  at  least 
cautious  reserve.  They  measured  their  words,  it  is  said,  from  the  fear  of 
compromising  themselves,  or  even,  so  Mangold  thinks,  from  the  desire  of 
extorting  some  declaration  from  the  apostle  which  they  might  use  against 
him  in  his  trial.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  incompatible  with  these 
suppositions.  The  Jews  enter  very  seriously  into  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
ligious question.  On  the  day  6xed  they  come  to  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting  in  greater  numbers  than  formerly.  During  a  whole  day,  from 
morning  till  nighty  they  discuss  the  doctrine  and  history  of  Jesus,  referring 
to  the  texts  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  On  the  part  of  men  engaged  in 
business,  as  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  rulers  of  the  rich  Jewish 
community  established  at  Rome,  such  conduct  testifies  to  a  serious  interest. 
The  result  of  the  interview  furnishes  like  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
conduct.  This  result  is  twofold  ;  some  go  away  convinced,  others  resist  to 
the  last.  This  difference  would  be  inconceivable  if  they  had  come  to  Paul 
already  acquainted  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  merely  to  lay  a  snare 
for  him. 

Olshausen  has  proposed  a  different  solution.  According  to  him,  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Claudius  led  to  a  complete  rupture  between  the 
synagogue  and  the  Jewish-Christians.  For  the  latter  naturally  sought  to 
evade  the  decree  of  expulsion.  And  so  it  happened  that,  when  the  ban- 
ished Jews  returned  to  Rome,  there  was  no  longer  anything  in  common 
between  them  and  the  church  ;  the  Roman  Jews  soon  lost  all  recollection 
of  Christian  doctrine.  But  Baur  and  Mangold  have  thoroughly  refuted 
this  supposition.  It  ascribes  much  more  considerable  effects  to  the  edict  of 
Claudius  than  it  can  ever  have  had  in  reality.  And  how  could  a  short  time 
of  exile  have  sufficed  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  community 
the  memory  of  Christian  preaching,  if  it  had  already  made  itself  heard  in 
full  synagogue  ? 

Baur  has  discarded  all  half  measures.  He  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty.  He  has  pronounced  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  a  fiction.  The 
author  desired  to  pass  off  Paul  as  much  more  conciliatory  to  Judaism  than 
he  really  was.  The  true  Paul  had  not  the  slightest  need  of  an  act  of  posi- 
tive unbelief  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  of  Rome,  to  think  himself  authorized 
to  evangelize  the  Gentiles  of  the  capital.  He  did  not  recognize  that  alleged 
right  of  priority  which  the  Jewish-Christians  claimed  in  favor  of  their 
nation,  and  which  is  assumed  by  the  narrative  of  the  Acts.  This  narrative 
therefore  is  fictitious.'  The  answer  to  this  imputation  is  not  difficult :  the 
Paul  of  Acts  certainly  does  not  resemble  the  Paul  of  Baur's  theory  ;  but 
he  is  assuredly  the  Paul  of  history.     It  is  Paul  himself  who  proves  this  to 

>  A^aln  quite  recently  In  his  Eisfolr*  Apoatolique^  pp.  247,  248. 

s  FUtUuSt  L  867  et  seq.    Hilgenfeld  likewii^o :  '*  The  naxTatlve  of  the  Acts  Is  not  credible.*^ 
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us  when  he  writes  thrice  with  his  own  h&nd,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  (i.  16,  ii.  9,  10),  the  :  *'  to  the  Jews ^r^f,*'  which  so  com- 
pletely confirms  the  course  taken  by  him  among  the  Jews  of  Rome,  and  de- 
scribed so  carefully  by  the  author  of  the  Acts. 

All  these  explanations  of  the  account,  Actszxviii.,  being  thus  untenable, 
it  only  remains  to  accept  it  in  its  natural  meaning  with  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences. The  rulers  of  the  synagogue  of  Rome  had  undoubtedly  heard 
of  the  disputes  which  were  everywhere  raised  among  their  co-religionists 
by  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  But  they  had  not  yet  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  this  new  faith.  Christianity  had  therefore  not  yet  been 
preached  in  the  Roman  synagogue. 

III.  Without  altogether  denying  what  may  have  been  done  in  an  isolated 
way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  Rome  by  Jews  returning  from  Jerusa- 
lem, we  must  assign  the  founding  of  the  Roman  church  to  a  different  ori- 
gin. Rome  was  to  the  world  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body,  the  centre  of 
vital  circulation.  Tacitus  asserts  that  *^  all  things  hateful  or  shameful  were 
sure  to  flow  to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.'*  This  law  must  have 
applied  also  to  better  things.  Long  before  the  composition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  gospel  had  already  crossed  the  frontier  of  Palestine  and 
spread  among  the  Gentile  populations  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece. 
Endowed  as  it  was  with  an  inherent  force  of  expansion,  could  not  the  new 
religious  principle  easily  find  its  way  from  those  countries  to  Rome  ? 
Relations  between  Rome  and  Syria  in  particular  were  frequent  and  numer- 
ous. Renan  himself  remarks  them  :  *^  Rome  was  the  meeting-point  of  all 
the  Oriental  forms  of  worship,  the  point  of  the  Mediterranean  with  which 
the  Syrians  had  most  connection.  They  arrived  there  in  enormous  bands. 
With  them  there  landed  troops  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  all  speaking 
Greek.  ...  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  so  early  as  the  year 
50  some  Jews  of  Syria  alreaay  become  Christian  entered  the  capital  of  the 
empire."  *  In  these  sentences  of  Renan  we  have  only  a  word  to  correct. 
It  IS  the  word  Jevoi.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  churches  of  Antioch  and 
Syria  were  chiefly  composed  of  Greeks,  Those  Christians  of  Gentile  origin 
might  therefore  very  soon  make  their  way  to  Rome.  And  why  should  it 
have  been  otherwise  with  members  of  the  Christian  communities  of  Asia 
and  Greece,  who  were  much  nearer  still  ? 

There  are  some  facts  which  serve  to  confirm  the  essentially  Gentile  origin 
of  the  Roman  church.  Five  times,  in  the  salutations  which  close  our  Epis- 
tle, the  apostle  addresses  groups  of  Christians  scattered  over  the  great 
city.'  At  least  five  times  for  once  to  the  contrary,  the  names  of  the 
brethren  whom  he  salutes  are  Greek  and  Latin,  not  Jewish.  These  bear 
witness  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gospel  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  cap- 
ital. This  wide  dissemination  and  those  names  of  Gentile  origin  find  a 
natural  explanation  in  the  arrival  of  Christians  of  Greece  and  Asia,  who  had 
preached  the  word  each  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  he  lived.  The 
course  of  things  would  have  been  quite  different  had  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  proceeded  from  the  synagogue.  A  still  more  significant  fact  is  re- 
lated in  the  first  part  of  Acts  xxviii.  On  hearing  of  St.  Paul's  approach, 
the  brethren  who  reside  at  Rome  haste  to  meet  him,  and  receive  him  with 
an  affection  which  raises  his  courage.  Does  not  this  prove  that  they 
already  loved  and  venerated  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  that  conse- 
quently their  Christianity  proceeded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
churches  founded  by  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia,  rather  than  from  the  Jewish- 
Christian  church  of  Jerusalem  ?  Beyschlag,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
subject  before  us,'  raises  the  objection  that  between  the  composition  of  the 

»  8(AnJ^.  Paul,  pp.  97,  98. 

*  We  Hhall  afterwards  oxsmlne  the  question  whether  those  ealntatlona  reaUy  form  part  of  the 
Bpistle  to  the  Romans. 

•  "  Das  geschlchdiche  Problem  des  BOmerbriefs,"  JSiud.  vnd  KrUik.  1887. 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans,  about  the  end  of  the  year  57  or  58,  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  churches  of  Greece,  about  53  or  54,  too  little  time  had  elapsed  to 
allow  the  gospel  to  spread  so  far  as  Rome,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
V)1ioU  world  to  have  heard  of  the  fact  (Rom.  i.  8).  But  the  latter  phrase  is, 
of  course,  somewhat  hyperbolical  (comp.  1  Thess.  i.  8  ;  Col.  i.  6).  And  if 
the  founding  of  the  churches  of  Syria  goes  back,  as  we  have  seen,  to  about 
the  year  40,  and  so  to  a  date  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  before  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  time  thus  gained  for  this  Christian  invasion  is  certainly 
not  too  short.  Even  the  five  or  six  years  which  intervene  between  the 
evangelization  of  Greece  and  the  composition  of  our  Epistle  sufficed  to  ex- 
plain the  arrival  of  the  gospel  at  Rome  from  the  great  commercial  centres 
of  Thessalonica  and  Corinth. 

It  may  be  asked,  no  doubt,  how  came  it,  if  it  did  so  happen,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  capital  had  not  }'et  raised  the 
standard  of  the  new  doctrine  in  the  synagogue  ?  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  for  such  a  mission  ijt  was  not  enough  to  be  a  sincere  believer  ; 
one  required  to  feel  himself  in  possession  of  scripture  knowledge,  and  of  a 
power  of  speech  and  argument  which  could  not  be  expected  from  simple 
men  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry.  We  read  in  Acts  (xviii.  26  et 
seq.)  that  when  Apollos  arrived  at  Ephesus,  and  when,  supported  by  his 
eminent  talents  and  biblical  erudition,  he  made  boldr—Bwch  is  the  word 
used — to  speak  in  the  synagogue,  Aquila,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Paul, 
did  not  attempt  to  answer  him  in  the  open  assembly,  but  thought  it 
enough  to  take  him  unto  him  to  instruct  him  privately  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel.  This  is  easily  understood  ;  it  was  a  paradoxical  proclamation 
which  was  in  question,  being,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to  the  Greeks  foolishnenSy  and 
still  more  to  the  JeicH  a  stumhling-bloch.  The  first-comer  was  not  fitted  to 
proclaim  and  defend  it  before  the  great  Rabbins  of  capitals  such  as  Anti- 
och,  Ephesus,  or  Rome.  So  true  is  this,  that  some  expressions  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Paul  himself  was  accused 
of  shrinking  from  the  task.  Is  it  not  indeed  to  a  suspicion  of  this  kind 
that  he  is  alluding,  when,  after  speaking  of  the  delays  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  his  visit  to  Rome,  he  declares  (i.  16)  ^^  that  he  is  iiot  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ  "  ?  Only  a  very  small  number  of  men  exceptionally 
qualified  could  essay  an  attack  such  as  would  tell  on  the  fortress  of  Roman 
Judaism,  and  not  one  of  those  strong  men  had  yet  appeared  in  the  capital. 

We  have  in  the  Book  of  Acts  an  account  of  the  founding  of  a  church 
entirely  analogous  to  that  which  we  are  supposing  for  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  is  that  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  Some  Christian  emigrants 
from  Jerusalem  reach  this  capital  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  persecution  of 
Stephen  ;  they  turn  to  the  Oreeks^  that  is  to  say,  the  Gentiles  of  the  city. 
A  large  number  believe,  and  the  distinction  between  this  community  of 
Gentile  origin  and  the  synagogue  is  brought  out  so  pointedly  that  a  new 
name  is  invented  to  designate  believers,  that  of  Christian  (Acts  xi.  19-26). 
Let  us  transfer  this  scene  from  the  capital  of  Syria  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  we  have  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
We  understand  how  Greek  names  are  in  a  majority,  such  being  borne  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  members  of  the  church  (in  the  salutations  of 
chap,  xvi.)  ;  we  understand  the  ignorance  which  still  prevailed  among  the 
rulers  of  the  synagogue  in  relation  to  the  gospel  ;  we  understand  the  extra- 
ordinary eagerness  with  which  the  Christians  of  Rome  come  to  salute  Paul 
on  his  arrival.  All  the  facts  find  their  explanation,  and  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts  is  vindicated  without  difficulty. 

n.   Composition  and  Tendency  of  the  Roman  Church, 

t 

It  was  generally  held,  till  the  time  of  Baur,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  church  was  of  Gentile  origin,  and  consequently  sympathized  in  ita 
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tendency  with  the  teaching  of  Paul ;  this  view  was  inferred  from  a  certain 
number  of  passages  taken  from  the  Epistle  itself,  and  from  the  natural 
enough  supposition  that  the  majority  of  the  church  would  take  the  general 
character  of  the  Roman  population. 

But  Baur,  in  a  work  of  remarkable  learning  and  sagacity,*  maintained 
that  on  this  view,  which  had  already  been  combated  by  liiickert,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  explain  the  aim  and  construction  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  ;  that  such  a  letter  had  no  meaning  except  as  addressed  to  a 
church  of  Jewish-Christian  origin,  and  of  Judaizing  and  particularistic 
tendency,  whose  views  Paul  was  concerned  to  correct.  He  sought  to  give 
an  entirely  different  meaning  from  the  received  one  to  the  passages  usually 
alleged  in  favor  of  the  contrary  opinion  ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well  in  de- 
monstrating his  thesis,  that  he  carried  with  him  the  greater  number  of 
theologians  (MM.  lieuss,  Thiersch,  Mangold,  Schenkel,  Sabatier,  Holtzmann, 
Volkmar,  Holsten,  etc.).  Even  Tholuck,  in  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Com- 
ttientary,  yielded,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  weight  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  Tubingen  critic,  and  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  holding 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Epistle  the  existence  at  Rome,  if  not  of  a 
majority,  at  least  of  a  very  strong  minority  of  Judaizers.  Philippi  made  a 
similar  concession.  Things  had  come  so  far  three  years  ago,  that  Holtz- 
man  could  assert  without  exaggeration  that  ^*  Banr^s  opinion  now  hardly 
found  any  opponent.'' ' 

Yet  even  in  1858  Theodore  Schott,  while  making  large  concessions  to 
Baur's  view  regarding  the  tendency  and  arrangement  of  the  Epistle,  had 
energetically  maintained  that  there  was  a  Gentile-Christian  majority  in  the 
church  of  Rome.'  Several  theologians  have  since  then  declared  for  the 
same  view  ;  so  Riggenbach  in  an  article  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  LutherUche 
Theologie  (1866),  reviewing  Mangold's  work  ;  Hofman  (of  Erlangen)  in  his 
Commentary  on  our  Epistle  (1868)  ;  Dietzsch  in  an  interesting  monograph 
on  Rom.  v.  12-21,  Adam  und  ChrintuH  (1871)  ;  Meyer  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
his  Commentary  (1872).  Even  Uilgenfeld  in  his  Introduction  (p.  305)  has 
thought  right  to  modify  Baur's  opinion,  and  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  strong  Gentile-Christian  and  Pauline  element  in  the  Roman  church  ; 
finally,  in  the  very  year  in  which  Holtzmann  proclaimed  the  final  triumph 
of  Baur's  view,  two  authors  of  well-known  erudition  and  independence  as 
critics,  Schultz  and  Weizsacker,  declared  in  the  Jahrhucher  fur  deutacke 
Tfieohgie  (1876)  for  the  preponderance  of  the  Gentile-Christian  element. 

After  all  these  oscillations  an  attempt  at  conciliation  was  to  be  expected. 
Beyschlag  *  has  proposed  such  a  solution  in  a  work  in  which  the  facts  are 
grouped  with  a  master-hand,  and  which  concludes,  on  the  one  side,  that 
the  majority  of  the  Roman  church,  in  conformity  with  Paul's  express  state- 
ments, was  of  Gentile  origin  ;  but,  on  the  other,  that  this  Gentile  majority 
shared  Judaizing  convictions,  because  it  was  composed  of  former  prose- 
lytes. 

According  to  the  plan  which  we  have  adopted,  and  not  to  anticipate  the 
exegesis  of  the  Epistle,  we  shall  not  here  discuss  the  passages  alleged 
either  for  or  against  the  Gentile  origin  of  the  majority  of  the  readers  ;  ^ 
either  for  or  against  the  Judaizing  tendency  of  this  majority.* 

But  outside  the  exegesis  properly  so  called  we  have  some  indications 
which  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  double  question  of  the  composition 
and  tendency  of  the  majority  of  the  church. 

I  »  "Ueber  Zweck  und  Veranlapsnnt;  des  ROmcrbrlofs,"  In  the  Zeitfehrift  fSr  Wlsaerueht^- 

'  lleke  TheoloqU,  18;J6  (reprodaced  In  his  PaiUuts^  I.  813  el  Bcq.). 

»  JahrbUckerfur  proUstantisclie  ThedogU. 

*  TMr  Rdmerorirf',  seinem  Zweehe  vnd  Gtdanlungange  naeh^  cnugdegt, 

*  See  the  article  already  quoted,  p.  68. 

*  For:  1.  6,  13,  xl.  18,  xv.  14  et  aeq.    AgainH  :  ii.  17.  iv.  1,  vfl.  1. 

*  Against:  \.  8, 11, 12,  vi.  17,  xiv.  1-xv.  13,  xvi,  17-19,  25.    For:   the  whole  polemic  against 
the  xighleoaBiieea  of  the  law. 
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1.  The  letter  itself  which  we  have  to  study.  St.  Paul,  "who  would  not 
build  on  the  foundation  laid  by  another,  could  not  write  a  letter  like  this, 
containing  a  didactic  exposition  of  the  gospel,  except  to  a  church  which  he 
knew  belonged  to  him  at  least  indirectly  in  its  composition  and  tendency 
as  well  as  origin. 

2.  The  ignorance  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  in  regard  to  the  gospel. 
Baur  himself,  in  rejecting  Luke^s  narrative  as  a  fiction  of  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  has  acknowledged  tho  incompatibility  of  this  fact  with  the  prepon- 
derance of  a  majority  in  the  Homan  church  having  a  Jewish- Christian  ten- 
dency. 

3.  The  persecution  of  Nero  in  64.  This  bloody  catastrophe  smote  the 
church  of  Rome  without  touching  the  synagogue.  **!Now,"  says  Weiz- 
sacker,  *^  if  Christians  had  not  yet  existed  at  Home,  except  ns  a  mere  Jewish 
party,  the  persecution  which  fell  on  them,  without  even  lufliing  the  surface 
of  Judaism,  would  be  an  inexplicable  fact  both  in  its  origin  and  course.*'  * 

4.  The  information  given  by  the  apostle  as  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Roman  captivity  in  Phil.  i.  He  tells  how  the  somewhat 
drowsy  zeal  of  the  Christians  of  the  capital  had  been  reawakened  by  his 
presence.  And  in  this  connection  he  mentions  some  Christians  {rivtq)  who 
set  themselves  fervently  to  preach,  but  from  envy  (ver.  16).  Who  are 
thev  ?  The  common  answer  is  ;  the  Judaizers  of  the  Roman  church.  Well 
and  good.  But  in  that  case,  as  they  form  an  exception  to  the  majority  of 
the  faithful  whom  Paul  has  just  mentioned  {rovq  nldovaq,  the  majoi^ity^ 
ver.  14),  and  who  have  received  a  holy  impulse  from  confidence  in  his 
bonds,  the. Judaizers  can  only  have  been  a  minority.  Here,  then,  is  an  ex- 
press testimony  against  the  prevalence  of  Jewish-Christianity  in  the  church 
of  Rome.     Against  it  is  Wcizsacker,  who  exhibits  this  proof  in  all  its  force. 

5.  The  composition  of  Mark's  Gospel.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this 
narrative  was  composed  at  Rome,  and  for  the  Christians  of  the  capital. 
Now  the  detailed  explanations  contained  in  the  book  as  to  certain  Jewish 
customs,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, do  not  sanction  the  view  that  its  author  contemplated  a  majority  of 
readers  of  Jewish  origin. 

6.  The  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome.  This  writing,  which  is  some  thirty 
odd  years  posterior  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  breathes  in  all  respects, 
as  Weizsacker  says,  the  spirit  of  the  Gentile-Christian  world.  Such  is  also 
tlie  judgment  of  Harnack  in  his  introduction  to  the  Epistle.'  No  doubt  it 
is  far  from  the  strong  spirituality  of  Paul,  but  still  it  is  substantially  his 
conception  of  Christianity.  Now,  the  national  type  of  this  great  church 
nannot,  ad  Weizsacker  says,  have  become  transfoimed  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time.  This  writing  is  therefore  anew  proof  of  the  predominance  of  the 
Gentile  element  in  this  church  from  its  origin. 

7.  The  Easter  controversy  of  the  second  century.  Rome  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  all  Christendom  to  root  out  the  Paschal  rite  established  in  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.  And  whence  came  the  offence  caused  by  the  mode 
of  celebrating  Easter  in  those  churches  ?  From  the  fact  that  they  cele- 
brated the  holy  Easter  supper  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nisan,  at  the 
same  moment  when  the  Jews,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  were  celebrating 
their  Paschal  feast.  Certainly,  if  the  Roman  church  had  been  under  the 
sway  of  a  Judaizing  tradition,  it  would  not  thus  have  found  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  crusade  raised  against  them. 

8.  The  catacombs  of  Rome.  There  are  found  at  every  step  in  those 
burying-places  names  belonging  to  the  noblest  families  of  the  city,  some  of 
them  even  closely  related  to  the  imperial  family.  The  fact  shows  the  access 
which  Christianity  had  found  from  the  first  to  the  upper  classes  of  Roman 

>  Article  qnoted,  p.  IfiS. 

*  In  the  edition  or  the  ApostoUc  Fathers^  pablished  by  O^bliardt.  Harnack.  and  Zahn 
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society,  -who  assuredly  did  not  belqng  to  Judaism.     Another  proof,  the  full 
force  of  which  has  been  brought  out  by  Weiszacker. 

To  support  his  view,  Baur  has  quoted  the  passage  of  Hilary,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  p.  37,  and  particularly  the  following  words  :  **  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  there  were  Jews  dwelling  at 
Rome.  Those  of  them  who  had  believed,  taught  the  Romans  to  profess 
Christ,  while  keeping  the  law.^*  ^  But  the  contrast  which  the  passage 
establishes  between  Jewi  and  JRamans  shows  clearly  that  Hilary  himself 
looked  on  the  latter,  who,  according  to  him,  formed  the  great  body  of  the 
church,  as  of  Gentile  origin.  So  the  fact  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what 
Baur  affects  to  prove  from  the  words.  And  as  to  the  legal  tendency 
which,  according  to  Hilary,  the  Jewish-Christian  instructors  had  incul- 
cated on  the  Romans,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  this 
writer  possessed  no  tradition  on  the  subject ;  nothing  positive  was  known 
at  Rome  in  the  second  century  regarding  facts  otherwise  of  great  impor- 
tance, such  as  Paul's  journey  to  Spain.  It  was  therefore  a  conclusion  which 
he  drew  from  the  anti-Jewish  polemic  which  he  thought  he  cOuld  trace  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

If  any  one  is  entitled  to  appeal  to  this  passage,  it  would  seem  to  be  not 
Baur,  but  Bejschlag.  Yet  even  that  would  not  be  exact ;  for  Hilary  no- 
where says  that  those  Romans  who  had  been  converted  by  the  believing 
Jews  of  Rome  formerly  belonged  to  Judaism  as  proselytes.  The  contrary 
is  rather  to  be  inferred  from  the  words  he  uses.  Besides,  Beyschlag's  solu- 
tion, during  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  proposed,  has 
found  only  a  single  supporter,  M.  Schiirer  (in  his  review  of  Hilgenfeld's 
Introduction).'*  And  the  fact  is  easily  understood.  For  either  the  gospel 
reached  Rome  through  the  synagogue — and  then  how  would  the  proselytes 
have  been  in  such  a<majority  that  the  church  could  have  been,  as  Beyschlag 
admits,  regarded  as  an  essentially  Gentile-Christian  community  ?  or  the 
gospel  spread  to  the  capital  from  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
in  which  the  spiritualism  of  Paul  was  supreme — and  in  that  case  whence 
came  the  legal  character  with  which  Beyschlag  supposes  it  to  have  been 
impressed  ?  The  hypothesis  asserts  too  much  or  too  little.  So  Weizsiicker 
and'Schultz  have  not  stopped  for  an  instant  to  refute  it. 

The  result  of  our  study  is,  that  tlie  Roman  church  was  mostly  of  Gentile 
origin  and  Pauline  tendency,  even  before  the  apostle  addressed  our  letter 
to  it.  The  formation  of  the  church  was  indirectly  traceable  to  him,  because 
its  authors  proceeded  for  the  most  part  from  the  churches  of  the  East, 
whose  existence  was  due  to  his  apostolic  labors.  Besides,  the  recruiting  of 
the  church  having  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman,  that  is  to 
say,  Gentile  population,  Paul  was  entitled  to  regard  it  as  belonging  to  the 
domain  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Of  course  this  solution  will  not  be 
valid  until  it  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  texts  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

The  result  which  w^e  have  just  reached  renders  it  at  once  more  difficult 
and  more  easy  to  explain  the  course  adopted  by  the  apostle  in  writing  such 
a  letter  to  this  church. 

For  if  it  is  easier  to  explain  how  he  could  by  writing  instruct  a  church 
which  came  within  the  domain  assigned  to  him  by  the  Lord,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  more  embarrassing  to  say  with  what  view  he  could  repeat  in 
writing  to  this  church  all  that  which  it  should  already  have  known. 

'  Constat  femporibus  apostotorum  Judcew  .  .  .  Homa  haMfasse,  ex  qvilnu  ki  qyi  crediderant^ 
iradUerunt  Romanis  ut  ChiH^tum  prq/litntsd  legem  servarent, 
s  Studien  und  KHHktn,  1876. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EPISTLE. 

To  study  the  composition  of  this  Epistle,  which  establishes  for  the  first 
time  a  relation  between  the  apostle  and  the  church,  we  shall  have  three 
points  to  consider  : — (1)  the  author  ;  (2)  the  circumstances  of  his  life  in 
which  he  composed  the  letter  ;  (3)  the  aim  which  he  set  before  him.  We 
shall  continue  to  avoid  interrogating  our  Epistle  except  in  so  far  as  the 
data  which  it  may  furnish  are  obvious  at  a  glance^  and  demand  no  exegeti- 
cal  discussion. 

I.   The  Author. 

The  author  declares  himself  to  be  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i.  1-7, 
xi.  13,  XV.  15-20).  The  sending  of  the  letter  pertains,  in  his  view,  to  the 
fulfilling  of  the  commission  which  he  has  received,  *^  to  bring  all  the  Gen* 
tiles  to  the  obedience  of 'the  faith^^  (i.  5). 

The  unanimous  tradition  of  the  church  is  in  harmony  with  this  declara- 
tion of  the  author. 

Between  the  years  90  and  100  of  our  era,  Clement,  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  reproduced  in  chap.  xxxv.  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians the  picture  of  the  vices  of  the  Gentiles,  such  as  it  is  traced  in  Rom.  i.; 
in  chap,  xxxviii.  he  applies  to  the  circumstances  of  his  time  the  exhorta- 
tions which  are  addressed  to  the  strong  and  the  weak  in  chap.  xiv.  of  our 
Epistle.  Our  letter  was  therefore  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  recognized  as  a  work  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  called  the  Epistle  of 
Bamabaa  (written  probably  in  Egypt  about  90),  when  writing  his  third 
chapter,  had  present  to  his  mind  Rom.  iv.  11  et  seq.  :  *'  I  have  set  thee  to 
be  a  father  of  the  nations  believing  in  the  Lord  in  uncircumcision.^'  * 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  again  and  again  reproduce  the  antithesis  in  the 
twofold  origin  of  Jesus  as  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God,  Rom.  i.  8,  4. 

In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  chap,  xxvii.,  Justin,  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  repeats  the  enumeration  of  the  many  biblical  passages 
whereby  Paul,  Rom.  iii.,  demonstrates  the  natural  corruption  of  man. 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus  says,  chiip.  ix.,  not  without  allusion  to  Rom.  v. 
18,  19  :  "  That  the  iniquity  of  many  may  be  covered  through  righteous- 
ness, and  that  the  righteousness  of  one  may  justify  many  sinners.  ^^ 

The  churches  of  Lyon,  and  Vienne,  in  their  letter  to  the  churches  of  Pontus 
(about  177),  speak  of  their  martyrs  (Eus.  v.  1)  :  **  Really  proving  thut  the 
sufferings  of  tnis present  time,^^  etc.  (Rom.  viii.  18). 

Many  features  of  the  picture  of  Gentile  infamies,  Rom.  i.,  reappear  in 
the  Apologies  of  Athenagoras  and  of  Theophilus,  shortly  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  The  latter  quotes  Rom.  ii.  6-9,  and  xiii.  7,  8  text- 
ually. 

The  so-called  Canon  of  Mvratori  (between  170  and  180)  places  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  among  the  writings  which  the  church  receives,  and 
which  should  be  read  publicly. 

>  As  In  Rom. :  Twv  ttivrtvovTuiv  Si  aKpofiwrCat  (nothing  similar  in  the  pasfagc  of  Gen. 
xvil.  5>. 
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The  quotations  made  by  Irenaus  (56  times),  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Tertullian,  are  very  numerous.  It  is  only  from  this  time  forward  that  Paul 
is  expressly  named  in,  these  quotations  as  the  author. 

In  the  third  century  Origen^  and  in  the  fourth  Bus^us,  do  not  mention 
any  doubt  as  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  our  Epistle. 

The  testimony  of  heretic^  is  not  less  unanimous  than  that  of  the  Fathers. 

JBasilideSy  Ptolemaus,  and  very  particularly  Mardonj  from  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century  onward,  make  use  of  our  Epistle  as  an  undisputed 
apostolical  document. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  past  centuries,  only  two  theologi- 
ans have  contested  this  unanimous  testimony  of  the  church  and  the  sects. 
These  are  the  English  author  Evanwn,  in  a  work  on  the  Qospels,  of  the 
last  century,  and  Bruno  Baur,  in  our  own  day,  in  Germany.  They  ask  : — 
1.  Why  does  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  not  say  a  word  about  a 
work  of  such  importance  ?  As  if  the  Book  of  Acts  were  a  biography  of 
the  Apostle  Paul !  2.  How  are  we  to  understand  the  numerous  salutations 
of  chap.  xvi.  addressed  to  a  church  in  which  Paul  had  never  lived  ?  As  if 
(granting  that  this  page  of  salutations  really  belongs  to  our  Epistle)  the 
apostle  could  not  have  known  all  these  persons  in  Greece  and  the  East  who 
were  now  living  at  Rome,  as  we  shall  prove  in  the  case,  for  example,  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  !  8.  How  can  we  hold  the  existence  of  a  church  at 
Rome  so  considerable  as  our  Epistle  supposes  before  the  arrival  of  any 
apostle  in  the  city  ?  As  if  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Antioch  did  not 
furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  precedent  to  solve  the  question  ! 

Thus  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  acceptmg  the  testimony  of  the 
church,  which  is  confirmed,  besides,  by  the  grandeur  which  betrays  a  mas- 
ter,  and  the  truly  apostolic  power  of  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  by  its  com- 
plete liarmony  in  thought  and  style  with  the  other  writings  acknowledged 
to  be  the  apostle's. 

IL   The  Date. 

The  external  circumstances  in  which  this  letter  was  composed  are  easily 
made  out. 

1.  Paul  had  not  yet  visited  Rome  (i.  10-18)  ;  this  excludes  every  date 
posterior  to  the  spring  of  the  year  62,  when  he  arrived  in  the  city. 

2.  The  apostle  is  approaching  the  end  of  his  ministry  in  the  East.  From 
Jerusalem  to  lllyria  he  has  filled  every  place  with  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ ;  now  he  must  seek  a  field  of  labor  westward,  at  the  extremity 
of  Europe,  in  Spain,  xv.  18-24.  Paul  could  not  have  written  these  words 
before  the  end  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  which  lasted  probably  from  the 
autumn  of  54  to  the  Pentecost  of  57. 

8.  At  the  time  he  wrote  he  was  still  free  ;  for  he  was  discussing  his 
plans  for  travelling,  xv.  23-25.  It  was  therefore  at  a  period  previous  to 
his  arrest  at  Jerusalem  (Pentecost  of  the  year  59). 

The  interval  which  remains  available  is  thus  reduced  to  the  short  period 
from  the  year  57  to  59. 

4.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  he  was  about  to  start  for  Jerusalem,  at 
the  head  of  a  niunerous  deputation  charged  with  carrying  to  the  mother 
church  the  fruits  of  a  collection  organized  on  its  behalf  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  Gentile  world  (Rom.  xv.  24-28).  When  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (Pentecost  57),  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  (unless  I  am  mis- 
taken) his  second  (summer  58),  the  collection  was  not  yet  finished,  and  he 
did  not  know  at  that  time  w^hether  it  would  be  liberal  enough  to  warrant 
his  going  himself  to  present  it  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4  ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix.).  All  is  completed  when  he  writes  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  question  of  his  taking  part  personally  in  the  mission  is 
decided  (xv.  28).     This  indication  brings  us  to  the  time  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  PauPs  departure  from  Corinth  for  Jerusalem,  which  took  place  in 
March  59. 

5.  Finally,  we  are  struck  with  the  sort  of  anxiety  which  appears  in  the 
words  used,  xv.  30-32  :  **  Strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God 
for  me,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them  that  do  not  believe  in  Judea.'* 
We  recognize  in  this  passage  the  disquieting  presentiments  which  came  out 
in  all  the  churches  at  that  point  in  the  apostle^s  life,  when  he  went  to  face 
for  the  last  time  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  and  authorities  of  Jerusa- 
lem (comp.  Acts  XX.  22,  23,  xxi.  4,  10-12).  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  therefore  written  very  shortly  before  his  departure  for  that  city. 

To  fix  the  point  exactly,  it  remains  only  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
place  of  its  composition. 

1.  xvi.  1,  he  recommends  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  the  port  of 
Corinth,  on  the  Egean  Sea.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  if  this  passage 
really  belongs  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  wrote  from  Corinth  or  its 
neighborhood. 

2.  He  names  Gaius  as  his  host  (xvi.  23).  This  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  is  mentioned  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (i.  14)  as  being 
one  of  the  earliest  converts  of  that  city. 

3.  He  sends  a  greeting  from  Erastus,  treasurer  of  the  city,  xvi.  23.  It  is 
probable  that  this  person  is  the  same  as  we  find  mentioned,  2  Tin),  iv.  20, 
m  these  words  :  **  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,'*^ 

These  indications  lead  us  to  conclude  with  great  probability  that  Corinth 
was  the  place  of  composition.  This  result  agrees  with  the  preceding  one 
relative  to  the  date.  In  fact,  mention  is  made  in  Acts  xx.  2  of  a  three 
months'  stay  made  by  Paul  in  Hellas,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Greece,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital.  This  stay  immediately  preceded 
Paul's  departure  for  Jerusalem,  and  took  place,  consequently,  in  the  months 
of  December  58,  and  January  and  February  59. 

So  it  was  during  this  time  of  repose  that  the  apostle,  after  so  many  anx- 
ieties and  labors,  found  the  calm  necessary  for  composing  such  a  work. 
The  time  was  solemn.  The  first  part  of  his  apostolic  task  was  finished. 
The  East,  wholly  evangelized  in  a  way,  lay  behind  him  ;  he  had  before 
him  the  West  still  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  but  which  be- 
longed also  to  the  domain  assigned  him  by  the  Lord.  In  the  midst  of  this 
darkness  he  discerns  a  luminous  point,  the  church  of  Rome.  On  this  he 
fixes  his  eye  before  entering  on  the  journey  to  Italy  in  person. 

We  shall  see  if  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  corresponds  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  situation. 

in.   The  Aim. 

Critics  differ  as  much  in  regard  to  the  aim  of  our  Epistle  as  they  are 
agreed  about  its  date  and  authenticity.  Since  Baur's  time  the  subject  has 
become  one  of  the  most  controverted  in  the  whole  range  of  New  Testament 
criticism. 

The  question  stands  thus :  If  we  assign  a  special  practical  aim  to  the 
Epistle,  we  put  ourselves,  as  it  seems,  in  contradiction  to  the  very  general 
and  quasi-systematic  character  of  its  contents.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  as- 
cribe to  it  a  didactic  and  wholly  general  aim,  it  differs  thereby  from  the 
other  letters  of  St.  Paul,  all  of  which  spring  from  some  particular  occasion, 
and  have  a  definite  aim.  The  author  of  the  oldest  critical  study  of  the  New 
Testament  which  we  possess,  the  so-called  Fragment  of  Muratoriy  wrote 
thus  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  :  *^  St.  Paul's  letters  them- 
selves reveal  clearly  enough,  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  know,  in  what  place 
and  vnih  what  view  they  were  composed.**  If  he  had  lived  among  the  dis- 
cussions of  our  day,  he  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  himself  thus 
about  our  Epistle.    What  increases  the  diflSculty  is,  that  the  letter  is  not 
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addressed  to  a  church  which  Paul  had  himself  founded,  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded, like  hid  other  Epistles,  as  the  continuation  of  his  missionary 
work.  Let  us  add,  finally,  the  sort  of  obscurity  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
rests  on  the  founding  of  this  church,  and  consequently  on  the  nature  of  its 
composition  and  its  religious  tendency,  and  we  shall  understand  how  an 
almost  numberless  multitude  of  opinions  should  have  been  broached, 
especially  in  the  present  day,  regarding  the  intention  of  the  letter.  It 
seems  to  us  possible  to  distribute  the  proposed  solutions  into  three  princi- 
pal groups. 

The  first  starts  from  the  fact  that  all  the  other  Epistles  of  the  apostle 
owe  their  origin  to  some  special  occasion,  and  ascribes  to  this  one  a  prac- 
tical and  definite  aim.  In  the  situation  of  PauVs  work,  and  at  the  time 
when  he  was  preparing  to  transfer  his  mission  to  the  West,  it  concerned 
him  to  acquire  or  to  niake  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Roman  church,  des- 
tined as  it  was  to  become  his  point  of  support  in  those  new  countries,  as 
Antioch  had  been  in  the  East.  Our  Epistle,  on  this  view,  was  the  means 
chosen  to  obtain  this  result.     Its  aim  was  thus  apologetic. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  this  first  group  is  a  second,  which  takes  ac- 
count especially  of  the  general  and  systematic  character  of  the  Epistle. 
Such  contents  do  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with  the  intention  of  obtain- 
ing a  particular  practical  result.  The  apostle,  it  is  therefore  held,  simply 
proposed  to  instruct  and  edify  the  church  of  Rome.  The  aim  of  the  letter 
was  didactic. 

Between  these  two  groups  stands  a  third,  which  admits,  indeed,  the  aim 
of  teaching,  hut  that  with  a  definite  intention,  namely,  to  combat  the 
legal  Jewish-Christianity  which  was  already  dominant,  or  at  least  threaten- 
ing to  become  so,  within  the  Roman  church.  Our  Epistle,  consequently, 
had  a  polemic  intention. 

We  proceed  to  review  these  three  groups,  each  containing  numerous 
shades  of  opinion.  That  which  we  have  indicated  in  the  third  place,  evi- 
dently forming  the  transition  between  the  other  two,  we  shall  treat  second 
in  the  following  exposition. 

FIRST  GROUP  :    APOLOGETIC  AIM, 

The  way  was  opened  in  this  direction  at  one  and  the  same  time  (1836) 
by  Credner  and  Baur.*  The  apostle  wishes  to  prepare  for  himself  a  favor- 
able reception  in  the  principal  church  of  the  West ;  such  is  the  general 
viewpoint,  which  is  variously  modified  by  the  di£[ercnt  adherents  of  this 
conception. 

I.  The  most  precise  and  sharply  .defined  situation  is  that  supposed  by 
Baur,  The  church  of  Rome,  being  in  the  great  majority  of  its  members 
Jewish-Christian  by  origin,  and  particularistic  in  tendency,  could  not  look 
on  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles  otherwise  than  with  dislike.  No  doubt, 
Jewish-Christianity  no  longer  desired  at  Rome,  as  it  had  done  formerly  in 
Galatia,  to  impose  circumcision  on  the  Gentiles  ;  it  did  not  attack,  as  at 
Corinth,  Paul's  apostolic  dignity  and  moral  character.  But  the  Christians 
of  Rome  asked  if  it  was  just  and  agreeable  to  God's  promises  to  admit  the 
Gentiles  «7i  masse  into  the  church,  as  Paul  was  doing,  before  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple had  taken  their  legitimate  place  in  it.  It  was  not  wished  to  exclude 
the  Gentiles.  But  it  was  maintained  that,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  priority 
granted  to  Israel,  they  ought  not  to  enter  till  the  chosen  nation  hud  done 
so.     Paul  feels  deeply  that  a  church  so  minded  cannot  serve  as  the  point  of 

>  Credner,  Einleitwng  in  das  N.  T.  1836,  %  142.  Baur,  TuHng^  Zeitschrifly  8  Heft  :  Uebcr 
Zweck  nnd  Veranlassung  des  R^mcrbiicfg.  This  forms  the  orifi^inal  work  which  the  author 
reproduced  in  his  Paulit^.  Irt  edition.  1845,  and  afterward  completed  in  the  Thed.  Jahrb.  1867. 
Theauihor  gradunlly  softened  hirt  first  conrepiion  ;  ttiis  is  most  of  all  apparent  in  his  last 
ex|>O0itlou  :  Daa  ChrUUnihwn  und  die  ChrisU.  Kirchs,  etc.,  1860,  p.  63  et  seq. 
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support  for  his  mission  in  the  West,  that  it  will  rather  put  a  hindrance  in 
his  way.  And  hence,  at  the  last  stage  of  his  sojourn  in  Greece,  during  the 
three  months  of  rest  which  are  allowed  him  at  Corinth,  he  writes  this  let- 
ter to  the  Romans,  with  the  view  of  completely  rooting  out  the  prejudice 
from  which  their  repugnance  to  his  mission  springs.  Not  only  has  the 
right  of  priority,  to  which  Israel  pretends,  no  existence,  since  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  has  now  for  all  time  replaced  that  of  the  law,  but  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles,  for  which  Paul  is  laboring,  will  be  the  very  means 
which  God  will  use  to  bring  back  the  hostile  Jews  to  Himself.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  on  this  view,  the  great  outline  of  the  ways  of  God,  ix.-xi.,  far 
from  being,  as  is  commonly  thought,  a  simple  appendix,  forms  the  central 
part  of  the  letter,  that  in  which  its  true  intention  is  expressed.  The  whole 
preceding  exposition  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  forms  its  admirable 
preface.* 

The  treatise  of  Baur  produced  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  an  effect  sim- 
ilar to  that  caused  eight  years  afterward  by  a  like  work  on  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  learned  world  was  as  it  were  fascinated  ;  men  thought  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  a  sort  of  revelation.  From  the  dazzling  effect  then  pro- 
duced criticism  is  only  slowly  recovering  at  the  present  day.  Credner's 
work  was  less  developed  and  less  striking ;  he  only  added  to  the  idea 
which  we  have  just  indicated  in  the  form  presented  by  Baur  an  original 
feature,  which  has  recently  been  revived  by  Holsten.  We  mean  the  rela- 
tion between  the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  large 
amount  of  the  collection  made  in  behalf  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
same  period.  At  the  very  time  that  he  was  endeavoring  by  this  work  of 
love  to  influence  the  metropolis  of  Jewish-Christianity  in  the  East,  his  prac- 
tical genius  sought  by  means  of  our  Epistle  to  acquire  a  point  of  support 
for  hi8  mission  in  the  most  important  Jewish-Christian  church  of  the 
West.  So  understood,  the  letter  becomes  an  act,  a  real  and  serious  work, 
as  is  naturally  to  be  expected  from  a  man  like  Paul  composing  such  a 
treatise. 

The  following,  however,  are  the  reasons  which  have  prevailed  with 
science  more  and  more  to  reconsider  its  verdict : 

1.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  accept  the  very  forced  explanations* 
by  which  Baur  has  labored  to  get  rid  of  the  passages  attesting  the  Gentile 
origin  and  the  Pauline  tendency  of  the  church  of  Rome. — 2.  An  attempt  at- 
conquest,  such  as  that  which  Baur  ascribes  to  Paul,  has  been  felt  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  principle  professed  by  him  in  our  verv  Epistle,  not  Uh 
hiUd  (m  another  man^a  foundntion.  In  this  case  Paul  would  be  doing  even 
worse ;  he  would  be  introducing  himself  into  a  house  wholly  built  by 
strange  hands,  and  would  be  seeking  to  install  himself  in  it  with  his  whole 
staff  of  apostolic  helpers ;  this,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  the  work  of  Christ,. 
but  would  the  end  justify  the  means  ? — 8.  The  idea  which  Baur  ascribes  to 
the  Christians  of  Rome,  that  of  restricting  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  tO' 
the  Jews  until  the  whole  elect  people  should  become  believers,  is  a  strange: 
and  monstrous  conception,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  either 
in  the  New  Testament  or  in  any  work  of  Christian  antiquity.  The  Judaiz- 
ers,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  approved  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
insisting  only  on  the  condition  of  circumcision  (Gal.  v.  11,  vi.  13).  To  re- 
fuse to  the  Gentiles  the  preaching  of  salvation  till  it  should  please  the  Jews 
to  become  converts,  would  have  been  an  aggravation,  and  not  at  all,  as 
Baur  says,  an  attenuation  of  the  old  Jewish  pretensions.— 4.  It  is  impossi- 
ble from  this  point  of  view  to  account  for  the  detailed  instruction  with 
which  the  Epistle  opens  (i.-viii.),  and  in  particular  for  the  description  o£ 

>  Bur  ezpreeees  himself  thus:  '*The  apostle's  intention  is  to  rcftite  Jewish  particularism  bo> 

radically  that  it  shall  remain  like  an  uprooted  trpe  In  theconscionsnessof  theaee The 

absolute  nnlllty  of  every  claim  fonnded  on  particularism  :  such  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
BptoUe"  {Pwiw^  2d  cd.  I.  p.  880). 
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the  corruption  of  the  Gentiles  (chap.  i.).  If  all  that  was  only  intended  to 
provide  a  justification  of  the  missionary  course  followed  by  the  apostle, 
stated  ix.-xi.,  was  not  Schwegler  right  in  saying  **  that  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  means  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  end  in  view  ?^^  It  is  not  less 
difficult  to  explain  from  this  standpoint  the  use  of  the  moral  part,  espe- 
cially of  chap.  xii. — 5.  In  general,  the  horizon  of  the  Epistle  is  too  vast,  its 
exposition  too  systematic,  its  tone  too  calm,  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  to  it  the 
intention  of  making  a  conquest,  or  to  see  in  it  something  like  a  mine  des- 
tined to  spring  the  ramparts  of  a  hostile  position. — 6.  This  explanation 
comes  very  near  to  compromising  the  moral  character  of  Paul.  "What  Baur 
did  not  say,  his  disciple  Holsten  frankly  confesses  in  our  day.^  After  quot- 
ing these  words  of  Yolkmar :  ^^  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the 
maturest  fruit  of  PauPs  mind,'^  this  critic  adds  :  **  But  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  its  purest  work.  Under  the  pressure 
of  a  practical  want,  that  of  reconciling  the  Jewish-Christians  to  his  gos- 
pel .  .  .,  Paul  has  not  kept — and  he  knows  it  well  himself — at  the  height  of 
his  own  thought  .  .  .  ;  he  has  hlunted  the  edge  of  his  gospel.''^  If,  to  bear 
out  the  exposition  of  Baur  and  his  school,  one  must  go  the  length  of  mak- 
ing tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans  a  work  of  Jesuitism,  we  think  that  this  so- 
lution is  judged. 

Baur  has  cited  the  testimony  of  Hilary  (Ambrosiaster)^  who  says  of  the 
Romans  :  **  Who,  havinig  been  wrongly  instructed  by  the  Judaizers,  were 
immediately  corrected  (by  this  letter). ^^'  But  even  on  this  point  it  has 
been  shown  that  Hilary^s  opinion  was  wholly  different  from  Baur^s  ;  since, 
according  to  the  former,  the  Judaizers,  who  had  led  the  Romans  into  error 
in  regard  to  the  law,  were  absolutely  the  same  as  those  who  had  troubled 
Antioch  and  Galatia ;'  while,  according  to  Baur,  those  of  Rome  made 
entirely  different  pretensions. 

n.  The  difficulties  which  had  led  even  Baur  to  modify  his  view  have 
forced  critics  who  are  attached  in  the  main  to  his  opinion  to  soften  it  still 
more  considerably.  The  critic  whom  we  may  regard  as  the  principal  rep- 
resentative of  Baur's  corrected  exposition  is  Mangold.^  According  to  this 
author,  the  church  of  Rome,  while  Jewish-Christian  in  its  majority  and 
legal  in  its  tendency,  had  not  the  strictly  particularistic  conception  which 
Baur  ascribes  to  it.  It  was  merely  imbuea  with  certain  prejudices  against 
Paul  and  his  work  ;  it  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  that  wide  propaga- 
tion of  a  gospel  without  law  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  general  abandon- 
ment of  Mosaism,  which  the  missionary  action  of  the  apostle  brought  in  its 
train,  appeared  to  it  to  endanger  the  Lord's  work,  and  even  the  morality  of 
those  multitudes  of  believing  Gentiles.  Paul,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of 
transferring  his  activity  to  the  West,  felt  the  need  of  reassuring  the  Romans 
as  to  the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  and  the  consequences  of  his  work.  In 
i.-viii.  he  seeks  to  make  them  understand  his  doctrine;  in  ix.-xi.  he  ex- 
plains to  them  his  mission.  He  hopes  thereby  to  succeed  in  gaining  a  ])0w- 
erful  auxiliary  in  his  new  field  of  labor. — This  view  has  obtained  a  pretty 
general  assent ;  it  is  found  wholly  or  in  part  in  Thiersch,  Holtzmann, 
Ritschl,  Beyschlag,  Hausrath,  Schenkel,  Schultz,  as  also  in  Sabatier.^  It 
has  its  best  support  in  the  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  which  may,  with  some 
measure  of  probability,  be  ascribed  to  various  parts  of  the  Epistle.  But 
it  has  not  the  perfect  transparency  of  Baur^s  view  ;  it  is  hard  to  know 
wherein  those  prejudices  of  the  Roman  church  against  Paul's  work  consist, 
neither  springing  from  Judaizing  legality,  properly  so  called,  nor  from  the 
exceptional  point  of  view  imaginea  by  Baur. — Besides,  as  directed  to  a 

>  In  his  article :  **Der  Godankenfmng  des  BOmerbriefs/'  Jahrb,/.  prot.  Theol.  1879. 

*  ^''l,  male  induoli^  HcUim  corrwti  8unL  .  .  . 

*  PhUippi  has  quoted  theve  words  :  Hi  svnt  gtti  et  Gakitas  tvbterterant.  .  .  . 

*  In  ih«i  work  nlready  quoted,  Der  RSmetbriif^  etc    18136. 
»  Vapdtre  Paul^  p.  159  ct  seq. 
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church  not  strictly  Jadaizing,  what  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  long 
preface  of  the  first  eight  chapters,  pointed  against  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  ?  What  end,  especially  in  the  line  of  justifying  Paul's  missionary  prac- 
tice, would  be  served  by  the  moral  part,  xii.-xiv.,  which  has  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  bis  work  ?  Here,  certainly,  we  can  apply  the  say- 
ing of  Schwegler,  ''  that  the  expenditure  of  means  is  disproportioned  to 
the  end.''  There  remain,  finally,  all  the  reasons  which  we  have  alleged 
against  the  Jewish-Christian  composition  of  the  church. 

III.  While  acknowledging  the  Gentile  origin  of  the  majority  of  the 
church,  and  the  Pauline  character  of  its  faith,  Schott  and  Kiggenbach ' 
think  that  the  object  of  the  Epistle  is  simply  to  awaken  and  quicken  its 
sympathy  with  Paul's  work,  on  the  eve  of  his  passing  to  the  West. — But 
in  that  case  the  extravagance  of  the  means  employed  becomes  still  more 
startling.  To  demonstrate  in  the  outset  in  eight  long  chapters  the  truth  of 
Paul's  gospel  to  a  Pauline  church,  in  order  to  obtain  its  missionary  co- 
operation, would  not  this  be  idle  work — labor  lost  ? 

It  is  true  that  Schott,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  images  an  objection  raised 
at  Rome  to  Paul's  future  mission  in  the  West.  The  East,  says  he,  was  full 
of  Jewish  communities  ;  so  that,  while  laboring  in  these  countries  for  the 
Gentiles,  Paul  was  at  the  same  time  laboring,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  the 
midst  of  Jews,  and  for  their  good.  But  it  was  wholly  otherwise  in  the 
West,  where  the  Jews  were  not  so  plentifully  scattered.  Here  Paul's  work 
must  necessarily  be  severed  from  action  on  the  Jewish  people.  Pa^l,  an- 
ticipating the  accusations  which  would  arise  from  this  fact,  writes  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  in  order  to  obviate  them. — But  the  difference  which 
Schott  lays  down  on  this  head  between  the  East  and  the  West  does  not  rest 
on  any  historical  proof.  And,  as  Beyschlag  rightly  asks,  *^  What  strange 
believers  those  Christians  of  Rome  must  have  been,  who,  while  themselves 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  salvation,  notwithstanding  their  Gentile  origin, 
imagined  that  those  same  blessings  could  not  be  offered  to  the  other  West- 
em  Gentiles  till  after  Israel  had  been  wholly  converted  !" 

lY.  Hofmann  has  given  to  the  apologetic  intention  an  altogether  partic- 
ular complexion.  Our  letter,  he  would  have  it,  is  the  pergonal  justification 
of  Paul  in  reference  to  the  long  delays  which  had  retarded  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  It  was  intended  to  prove  that  a  gospel  such  as  his  leaves  no  room 
in  the  heart  of  its  apostle  for  feelings  of  shame  or  lukewarmness.  And 
thus  it  sought  to  secure  a  favorable  reception  for  his  person  and  mission. 
The  object  of  his  letter  is  consequently  to  be  found  revealed  in  i.  14-16. — 
But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  so  broad  and  authoritative  a  scheme  of  doc- 
trine as  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  given  with  a  view  so  narrow  and 
personal  ?  The  passage,  i.  14-16,  may  have  served  as  a  preface  for  Paul  to 
bis  subject ;  but  it  cannot  express  the  aim  of  the  Epistle. 

In  general,  Paul  might  certainly  expect,  as  a  fruit  of  this  letter,  an  in- 
crease of  sympathy  for  his  person  and  mission  ;  and  the  great  change 
which  was  about  to  pass  over  nis  life  and  work  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
desire  this  result.  But  it  must  have  been  a  more  urgent  reason  which  led 
him  to  take  pen  in  hand,  and  to  give  a  fuller  and  more  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  his  gospel  than  he  had  bestowed  on  any  other  church. 

SECOND  0R0T7F  :    FOLEHIC  AIM. 

The  authors  belonging  to  this  group  do  not  find  in  our  Epistle  the  proof 
of  any  aim  relating  to  the  apostle  himself  and  to  his  nxlssionary  work. 
The  aim  of  the  letter,  in  their  view,  is  to  be  explained  soleW  by  ^^  ®^^^ 
of  the  church  to  which  it  is  addressed.  The  object  to  be  acoimpW^hed  was 


^  Schott,  work  qnoted.    HIssfenbach,  Zdttchrift/fTr  lutheriacKe  Thttcioo^  iArcH< 

of  Mangold's  work).  1886.  -''•'%««  ^^^  K^'^ 
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to  destroy  the  legal  tendency  at  Rome,  or  to  render  its  introduction  impos- 
sible ;  and  so,  according  to  some,  to  bring  about  union  and  peace  between 
tlie  two  parties  of  the  church. 

I.  Thus  Hilary  spoke  in  this  direction  :  **  The  Christians  of  Borne  had 
allowed  Mosaic  rites  to  be  imposed  on  them,  as  if  full  salvation  were  not  to 
be  found  in  Christ ;  Paul  wished  to  teach  them  the  mystery  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  which  had  not  yet  been  expounded  to  them.''  Similar  words  are 
to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Fathers,  as  well  as  in  some  Reformers  and  mod- 
ern theologians  (Augustine,  Melanchthon,  Flatt,  etc.).  The  opinion  of 
Thiersch  is  also  substantially  the  same  :  *^  The  church  of  Rome  having  been 
left  by  Peter  in  a  state  of  doctrinal  inferiority,  Paul  sought  to  raise  it  to 
the  full  height  of  Christian  knowledge."  Yolkmar,  too,  would  seem  to 
adhere  to  this  opinion.  He  calls  our  Epistle  '^  a  war  and  peace  treatise^  in- 
tended to  reconcile  a  strictly  Jewish-Christian  church  to  the  free  preaching 
of  the  gospel.''  This  explanation  suits  the  grave  and  didactic  character *of 
the  fundamental  part,  i.-viii.,  as  well  as  the  express  statement  of  the  theme, 
i.  16,  17.  Only  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  Paul  could  have  congrat- 
ulated his  readers  on  the  type  of  doctrine  according  to  which  they  had  been 
taught,  as  he  does  xi.  17,  if  his  intention  had  been  to  substitute  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  gospel  for  theirs.  We  have  found,  besides,  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  church  was  not  Jewish-Christian  in  tendency. 

IL  From  early  times  down  to  our  own  day,  many,  have  thought  that 
Paul's  polemic  against  Jewish  legalism  was  intended  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  two  parties  at  Rome.  We  shall  cite  in  particular,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  liabanus  Maunis  and  Abelard  ;  in  modern  times,  Eichhorn 
(partly),  Flatt,  Hug,  Bleek,  Hilgenfeld,  Hodge,  etc.  Hug  thinks  that 
after  the  Jews,  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  the  edict  of  Clau- 
dius, returned,  a  new  treaty  of  union  became  necessary  between  the  Chris- 
tians of  Gentile  and  those  of  Jewish  origin.  This  Eirenicon  was  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  which  revolves  entirely  round  this  idea  :  *'  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  equal  before  God ;  their  rights  and  weaknesses  are  similar ; 
and  if  any  advantage  existed  in  favor  of  the  one  body,  it  was  abolished  by 
Christ,  who  united  all  in  one  universal  religion."  Hilgenfeld  ascribes  to 
Paul  the  intention  of  uniting  the  rich  Jewish-Christian  aristocracy  with 
the  numerous  plebs  of  Gentile  origin.  Hodge,  the  celebrated  American 
commentator,  denies  the  prevalence  of  a  Judaizing  tendency  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  but  thinks,  nevertheless,  '^  that  conflicts  now  and  again  arose, 
both  regarding  doctrine  and  discipline,  between  the  believers  of  the  two 
races,"  and  that  this  was  the  occasion  of  our  Epistle.  The  view  of  Baum- 
gorten-Crusius  is  almost  the  same  :  '^  This  exposition  of  the  Pauline  con- 
ception is  intended  to  unite  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  forwarding  the 
common  work."'  From  this  point  of  view  the  passage,  xiv.  1-xv.  13, 
must  be  regarded  as  containing  the  aim  of  the  Epistle.  But  this  piece, 
bearing  as  it  docs  the  character  of  a  simple  appendix,  cannot  play  so  deci- 
sive a  part ;  and  it  would  be  inconceivable  that,  up  to  that  point,  Paul 
should  have  given  neither  in  the  preface  nor  in  the  course  of  the  letter  the 
least  sign  of  this  conciliatory  intention  ;  for,  finally,  when  he  demonstrates 
the  complete  parity  of  Gentiles  and  Jews,  both  in  respect  of  the  condemna- 
tion under  which  they  lie  and  of  the  faith  which  is  the  one  condition  of 
salvation  for  all,  he  nowhere  thinks  of  bringing  Jews  and  Gentiles  into 
union  with  one  another,  but  of  glorifying  the  greatness  of  salvation  and  the 
mercy  of  God  its  author. 

HI.  Weiawficker  (see  at  p.  42)  also  holds  the  anti-Jewish  tendency  of  our 
Epistle.     But  as  he  recognizes  the  Gentile-Christian  composition  of  the 

>  Holsten,  too,  has  words  to  the  same  effect :  "  At  the  height  of  his  trlnmph  at  Corinth.  Paul 
felt  for  the  flrat  time  the  want  and  the  necessity  of  a  reconcllistion  between  Gen  tile-Christian 
Chrfititanity  and  that  or  the  Jewifih-Christians.  The  BpleUe  ^  ^®  Romans  is  the  first  of  those 
lotters  of  peace  and  union  which  sought  to  satisfy  this  w&n^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  religion.'^ 
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church,  and  c&nnot  consequently  admit  the  predominance  of  the  legal 
spirit  in  such  a  community,  he  supposes  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Judaizing  attack  which  had  assailed  all  the  churches  of  Paul  was  begin- 
ning to  trouble  it  also.  *^  The  church  was  not  Judaizing,  but  it  was 
worked  by  Judaizers.**  This  situation,  supposed  by  Weizsficker,  is  per- 
fectly similar  to  that  described  in  Phil.  i.  Paulas  aim,  accordingly,  was 
this  :  he  does  not  wish  to  attach,  as  Baur  thought,  but  to  defend ;  he 
wishes  to  preserve,  not  to  acquire.  Thus  the  fundamental  part  on  the 
righteousness  of  faith  and  the  sanctification  flowing  from  it  (i.-viii.)  finds 
an  easy  explanation.  Thus,  too,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  famous  passage,  ix-xi.,  which  is  intended,  not,  as  most  modern  critics 
since  Baur  suppose,  to  justify  the  missionary  practice  of  Paul,  but  to  solve 
this  problem  raised  by  the  progress  of  events  :  How  docs  it  happen,  if 
this  gospel  of  Paul  is  the  truth,  that  the  Jews,  the  elect  people,  every- 
where reject  it  ? 

One  has  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  relief  after  reading  this  excellent 
work,  so  judicious  and  impartial ;  one  feels  as  if  he  had  reached  shelter 
from  the  sweeping  current,  the  spirit  of  prejudice  which  has  swayed  criti- 
cism for  forty  years.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  accept  this  solu- 
tion. How,  if  our  Epistle  was  occasioned  by  a  violent  Judaizing  aggression, 
is  there  no  trace  of  the  fact  throughout  the  whole  of  the  letter,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  introductory  passsgc,  i.  8-15  ?  St.  Paul  there  congratulates  the 
Romans  on  their  faith,  and  yet  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
dangers  which  it  runs  at  that  very  moment,  and  which  form  the  occasion  of 
his  writing  I  How  could  the  moral  part,  from  chap.  xii.  onward,  present 
no  trace  whatever  of  this  polemical  tendency  ?  Weizsacker  confesses  the 
fact,  but  explains  it  by  saying  that  Jewish  legalism  had  only  just  been  im> 
ported  into  the  church,  and  had  not  yet  affected  its  moral  life.  This 
answer  is  not  sufficient ;  for  it  is  precisely  by  forms  and  observances  that 
ritualism  strives  to  act.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  written  in  a  similar 
situation  to  that  which  Weizsficker  supposes,  the  anti-Judaistic  polemic  is 
quite  as  emphatically  brought  out  in  the  moral  part  as  in  the  doctrinal  ex- 
position ;  comp.  V.  6  et  seq.  ;  then  ver.  14,  and  especially  the  interjected 
remarks,  ver.  18-:  **  If  ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the 
law  ;"  ver.  23  :  '*  The  law  is  not  against  such  things'*  (the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit)  ;  comp.  also  Gal.  vi.  12-16.  We  shall  have  to  examine  elsewhere  in 
the  course  of  exposition  the  passage,  Hom.  xvi.  17-20,  where  Paul  puts  the 
church  on  its  guard  against  the  arrival  of  Judaizers  as  a  probable  fact,  but 
one  yet  to  come.  Finally,  notwithstanding  all  the  ability  of  this  critic,  we 
think  that  he  has  not  entirely  succeeded  in  explaining  the  complete  differ- 
ence between  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  so  calm  and  coldly  didactic,  and 
that  to  the  Galatians,  so  abrupt  and  vehement  in  its  tone. 

IV.  There  is  a  view  which  to  some  extent  gives  weight  to  these  objec- 
tions, while  still  maintaining  the  anti-Judaistic  character  of  the  Epistle. 
We  mean  the  solution  which  was  already  propounded  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  by  Erasmus,  and  reproduced  in  our  day  by  Philippi,  Tholuck 
(last  edition),  and  in  a  measure  by  Beyschlag.  Paul,  who  found  himself 
pursued  by  Judaizing  emmissaries  at  Antioch,  in  Galatia,  and  at  Corinth, 
naturally  foresees  their  speedy  arrival  at  Rome ;  and  as,  when  a  city  is 
threatened  by  an  enemy,  its  walls  are  fortified  and  it  is  prepared  for  a 
siege  ;  so  the  apostle,  by  the  powerful  and  decisive  teaching  contained  in 
our  Epistle,  fort\fie9  the  Roman  church,  and  puts  it  in  a  condition  to  resist 
the  threatening  attack  victoriously.  Nothing  more  natural.than  this  situa- 
tion and  tXi^preTentifie  intention  of  our  Epistle  connected  with  it ;  the  ex- 
planation harmonizes  well  with  the  term  strengthening^  which  the  apostle 
frequently  uses  to  express  the  effect  which  he  would  like  to  produce  by 
his  work  within  the  church  (i.  11,  xvi.  25).  The  only  question  is,  whether 
BO  considerable  a  treatise  could  have  been  composed  solely  with  a  view  to  a 
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future  and  contingent  want.  Then  there  is  not  in  the  whole  letter  more 
than  a  single  allusion  to  the  possible  arrival  of  the  Judaizers  (xvi.  17-20). 
How  could  this  word  thrown  in  by  the  way  at  the  close,  after  the  saluta- 
tions, reveal  the  intention  which  dictated  the  letter,  unless  we  are  to 
ascribe  to  the  apostle  the  course  which  ladies  are  said  to  follow,  of  putting 
the  real  thought  of  their  letter  into  the  postscript  ? 

y.  An  original  solution,  which  also  belongs  to  this  group  of  interpreta- 
tions, has  been  offered  by  Ewald.^  According  to  him,  Christianity  had  re- 
mained hitherto  enveloped  in  the  Jewish  religion  ;  but  Paul  began  to 
dread  the  consequences  of  this  solidarity.  For  he  foresaw  the  conflict  to 
the  death  which  was  about  to  take  place  between  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  Jewiish  people,  now  becoming  more  and  more  fanaticized.  The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  is  written  with  the  view  of  breaking  the  too  close  and 
compromising  bond  which  still  united  the  synagogue  and  the  church,  and 
which  threatened  to  dra^  the  latter  into  foolish  enterprises.  The  practical 
aim  of  the  writing  would  thus  appear  in  chap.  xiii.  in  the  exhortation  ad- 
dressed to  Christians  to  obey  the  higher  powers  ordained  of  God  in  the  politi- 
cal domain  ;  and  the  entire  Epistle  would  be  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
profound  incompatibility  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
so  to  establish  this  application.  One  cannot  help  admiring  in  this  theory 
the  originality  of  Ewald^s  genius,  but  we  cannot  make  up  our  mind  to  at- 
tach such  decisive  importance  to  the  warning  of  chap,  xiiii.  ;  for  this  pas- 
sage is  only  a  subdivision  of  the  moral  instruction,  which  is  itself  only  the 
second  part  of  the  didactic  exposition.  80  subordinate  a  passage  cannot 
express  the  aim  of  the  Epistle. 

We  are  at  the  end  of  the  solutions  derived  from  the  danger  which  the 
Roman  church  is  alleged  to  have  been  then  incurring  from  the  legal  prin- 
ciple, whether  as  a  present  enemy  or  a  threatening  danger.  Ana  we  are 
thus  brought  to  the  third  class  of  explanations,  composed  of  all  those  which 
despair  of  finding  a  local  and  temporary  aim  for  Paul's  Epistle. 

THIRD    GROUP  :    DIDACTIC   AIK. 

According  to  the  critics  who  belong  to  this  group,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  a  systematic  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  and  has  no  other  aim 
than  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Christians  of  Rome  in  the 
interest  of  their  salvation. 

Thus  the  author  of  the  ancient  Muratori  Fragment  says  simply  :  '*  The 
apostle  expounds  to  the  Romans  the  plan  of  the  Scriptures  by  inculcating 
the  fact  that  Christ  is  their  first  principle.'* 

The  ancient  Greek  expositors,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Theodorct,  with  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  John  of  Damascus,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact, 
seek  no  more  mysterious  aim  than  this  :  to  guide  men  to  Christ.  But  why 
especially  address  such  instruction  to  the  church  of  Rome  ?  Theophylact 
answers  :  ^^  What  does  good  to  the  head,  thereby  does  the  same  to  the 
whole  body.''  This  answer  betrays  a  time  when  Rome  had  come  to  Occupy 
the  central  place  in  the  church. 

Our  Reformers  and  their  successors  have  almost  the  same  idea  of  our 
Epistle  :  **  The  whole  of  this  Epistle,"  says  Calvin,  *'  is  composed  method- 
ically.'" Paul,  says  Melanchthon,  has  drawn  up  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans **  the  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,*  though  he  has  not  philoso- 
phized in  this  writing  either  on  the  mysteri^^  ^^  ^^  Trinity,  or  on  the 
mode  of  the  incarnation,  or  on  creation  aotiv^  ^^^  passive.  Is  it  not  in 
reality  on  the  law,  on  sin,  and  on  grace,  thnf  the  knowledge  of  Christ  de- 
pends ?"  ** 

'  Dl^.  Sendsehreidsn  des  AposteU  Pnulut.  1667.  9  "  EMfAa  iota  methodica  m^*^ 

•  "  Doctfina  Christiana  compendium  "  (Iniroductjj.  a  ^  commvnet  of  1521*. 
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Orotiua  thus  expreues  himself  :  "  Though  addressed  strictly  epeakiug  to 
the  RonutDS,  this  letter  contaiued  all  the  supports  (manimeala)  of  the 
CtiriBtian  religioD,  bo  that  it  well  deserved  that  copies  of  it  should  be  sent 
to  other  churches."  80  he  thinks  he  can  explaio  the  use  of  the  Greek  in-'' 
stead  of  the  Latin  language.  He  thus  anticipates  a  recent  hypothesis,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  b;  and  by.  Tholuck  in  hjs  first  editions,  and  Ols- 
hauseo  in  his  excellent  comoientary,  also  think  that  Paul's  aim  was  wholly 
general.  He  wished  to  uhow  how  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  only,  fully 
answers  to  the  need  of  salvation  nttaching  to  every  human  soul,  a  want 
which  neither  paganism  nor  Judaism  can  satisfy.  GlOckler,  EQllner, 
Keiche,  and  de  Wette  likewise  adhere  to  this  view  ;  the  latter  at  the  same 
time  eHtablishiug  a  connection  between  the  evangelical  univcrealism  ex- 
pounded in  our  Epistle,  and  the  position  of  Borne  as  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  Heyer  also,  while  fully  sharing  this  view,  feels  the 
need  of  showing  how  the  teachinj^  was  rooted  in  actual  circumstances.  He 
thinks  that  Paul  has  here  expounded  the  gospel  as  it  appeared  to  bira  at 
the  close  of  the  great  atrugglo  with  Judaism  from  which  he  had  just 
emerged,  and  as  ho  would  have  preached  it  at  Rome  had  he  been  able  to  go 
thither  personally. 

M.  Rcuss  in  his  last  work  (£ea  epStre*  pavlinienTiet)  escapes  from  Baur's 
view,  which  had  previously  ciercised  a  very  marked  influence  over  him. 
The  absence  of  all  polemic  in  our  Epistle  indicates,  he  thinks,  that  the 
apostle  addresses  this  exposition  of  the  essence  of  the  gospul  to  un  ideal 
publie.  In  reality,  are  not  the  wants  of  all  the  churches  substantisHy  the 
same  ?  Only  he  oBcribea  to  the  apostle  the  special  desire  of  making  the 
church  of  Rome  "  the  focus  of  light  for  the  West." 

M.  Reuan  explains  our  Epistle  by  the  importance  of  the  church  of  Rome 
and  the  apostle's  desire  to  give  it  a  token  of  his  sympathy.  "  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  interval  nf  rvst  to  write  in  an  epistolary  form  a  sort  of  returai 
of  his  theological  teaching,  and  he  addressed  it  to  this  church,  composed 
of  Ebionites  and  Jewish  Christians,  but  embracing  also  proselytes  and  Gen- 
tile converts."  'This  is  not  all.  Tho  careful  analysis  of  chap.  xv.  and  xvi, 
leads  M.  Renan  to  conclude  that  the  letter  was  simultaneoualy  addressed  to 
three  other  churches,  that  of  Ephesus,  that  of  Thessalooica,  and  a  fourth 
church  unknown.  Thia  writer  draws  a  picture  of  Paul's  disciples  all  occu- 
pied in  making  copies  of  this  manifesto  intended  for  the  different  churches 
{Saint  Paul,  p.  481). 

The  force  of  all  these  explanations  lies  in  the  general  and  systematic 
tenor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  is  this  characteristic  winch  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  nil  the  others,  except  that  to  the  EphesianE.  But  the 
weakness  of  these  solutiona  appears — 1.  In  the  difference  which  they  eatab- 
lish  between  this  letter  and  Paul's  other  writings.  "Such  an  Epistle," 
snys  Baur,  "  would  be  a  fact  without  analogy  in  the  apostle's  career.  It 
would  not  correspond  to  the  true  Pauline  epistolary  type."  2.  In  the  fact 
that  all  these  explanations  utterly  fail  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion :  Why  this  systematic  teaching  addressed  to  Rome  and  not  elsewhere  ? 
8.  In  the  serious  omissions  from  the  system.  Helaochthon  was  struck 
with  thia.  We  instance  two  of  them  eapecially  :  the  omission  of  the  doc- 
trines relating  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  to  the  end  o/uU  thiitgi^  Christol- 
ogy  and  Eschatology. 

But  these  objections  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  insolubln  'Wbat,  indeed, 
if  these  two  characteristics  which  aeem  to  be  routii  tb^ 

local  destination  and  the  generality  of  the  contentt  ^^~ 

planation  of  one  another!    In  the  so  varied  cour  '^^^ 

might  there  not  bo  found  a  particular  church  whict  eaca- 

ing  ?    And  was  not  this  precisely  the  case  with  the  ' 

We  know  that  Paul  did  not  omit,  when    he  fon-  "^  ^?^ 

thoeo  who  were  attracted  by  the  ntaaa  of  Christ  p^  i^"^ 
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struction  regarding  the  gospel.  Thiersch  has  thoroughly  demonstrated 
this  fact.'  Paul  refers  to  it  in  the  question  so  frequently  repeated  in  his 
Epistles  :  Know  ye  not  that  .  .  .  ?  which  often  applies  to  points  of  detail 
on  which  a  pastor  does  not  even  touch  in  our  day  in  the  instruction  which 
he  gives  to  nis  catechumens.'  The  Book  of  Acts  relates  that  at  Ephesus 
Paul  gave  a  course  of  Christian  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  rhetorician 
Tyrannus  every  day  for  two  whole  years.  What  could  be  the  subject  of 
those  daily  and  prolonged  conferences,  and  that  in  a  city  like  Ephesus  ? 
Most  certainly  Paul  did  not  speak  at  random  ;  he  followed  some  order  or 
other.  Starting  from  the  moral  nature  of  man,  his  natural  powers  of  knowl- 
edge and  his  indestructible  wants,*  he  showed  the  fall  of  man,  the  turpi- 
tuue  of  the  Gentile  world, ^  and  the  inadequacy  of  Judaism  to  supply  an 
efficacious  remedy  for  human  misery.^  Thus  he  came  to  the  means  of  sal- 
vation offered  by  God  Himself/  From  this  point  he  cast  a  look  backwards 
at  the  ancient  revelation  and  its  several  aspects,  the  patriarchal  promise 
and  the  Mosaic  law.^  He  showed  the  essential  unity  and  the  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  law  and  the  gospel.**  In  this  retrospective  glance  he  em- 
braced the  entire  history  of  humanity,  showing  the  relation  between  its 
fall  in  one  man  and  its  restoration  in  one.*  Finally,  on  this  basis  he  raised 
the  edifice  of  the  new  creation.  He  revealed  the  mystery  of  the  church, 
the  body  of  the  glorified  Christ,  the  sanctification  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  family,'**  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  the  State  ;"  and  unfold- 
ing the  aspects  of  the  divine  plaq^n  the  conversion  of  the  nations,^'  he  led 
up  to  the  restitution  of  all  things,  physical  nature  itself  included,  and  to 
the  glory  to  come.  *" 

He  did  what  he  does  in  his  Epistles,  and  particularly  in  the  most  sys- 
tematic of  all,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Baur  has  alleged  that  the  apos- 
tles had  no  time,  in  the  midst  of  their  missionary  labors,  to  systematize  the 
gospel,  and  to  compose  a  Christian  dogmatic.  But  could  Baur  suppose 
that  a  mind  of  such  strength  as  PauVs  was  could  have  lectm'ed  for  two 
years  before  an  audience  like  the  cultivated  class  of  the  Ephesian  popula- 
tion," without  having  at  least  traced  an  outline  of  Christian  doctrine  ? 

Now,  this  apostolic  instruction  which  Paul  gave  with  so  much  care  in 
the  churches  which  he  founded,  and  which  was  the  real  basis  of  those 
spiritual  edifices,  he  had  not  given  at  Rome.  Thcssalonica,  Corinth,  and 
Ephesus  had  enjoyed  it ;  the  church  of  the  Capital  of  the  world  had  been 
deprived  of  it.  Here  the  message  had  preceued  the  messenger.  A  com- 
munity of  believers  had  been  formed  in  this  city  without  his  assistance.  No 
doubt  he  reckoned  on  being  there  himself  soon  ;  but  once  more  he  might 
be  prevented  ;  he  knew  how  many  dangers  attended  his  approaching  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem.  And  besides,  should  he  arrive  at  Rome  safe  and  sound, 
he  had  too  much  tact  to  think  of  putting  the  members  of  such  a  church  as 
it  were  on  the  catechumen^s  bench.  In  these  circumstances,  how  natural 
the  idea  of  filling  up  by  means  of  writing  the  blank  which  Providence  had 
permitted,  and  of  giving,  in  an  epistolary  treatue  addressed  to  the  church, 
the  Christian  instruction  which  it  had  missed,  and  which  was  indispensable 
to  the  solidity  of  its  faith  1  The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  not  able  to 
establish  the  church  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Gentile  world  .  .  .,  the  work 
was  taken  out  of  his  hands  ;  what  shall  he  do  ?  He  will  found  it  anew. 
Under  the  already  constructed  edifice  he  will  insinuate  a  powerful  substruc- 
tion— to  wit,  his  apostolic  doctrine  systematically  arranged,  as  he  expounds 
it  everywhere  else  mva  voce, 

*  Vermch  Mur  HerstMung  dw  hUtor.  Standpunkts^  p.  91  et  0eq. 
3  The  coming  of  Antichrist,  2  Thess.  ii.  15 ;  the  Judgment  of  Angela  by  belierers,  1  Cor.  tI. 

«  Rom.  1. 19, 80,  II.  14, 15.  •>  Gal.  lil.  16-17.  » '  Rom.  xill. 

*  Rom.  i.  83-31.  «  Rom.  Iv.,  x.  "  Rom.  ix.-xi. 
»  Rom.  li.  1-iIi.  90.  »  Rom.  v.  12-21.  >3  Rom.  viii. ;  1  Cor.  xv. 

*  Rom.  lil.  21-26.  »»  ttom.  xli.;  Eph.  1.  Iv  i  w  9     »*  Sec  Acib  xIx.  81. 
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If  such  is  the  origin  of  the  E])i8tle  to  the  Romans,  we  have  in  it  nothing 
less  than  the  course  of  religious  instruction,  and  in  a  way  the  dogmatic  and  '^ 
moral  catechism  of  St.  Paul.  In  this  explanation  there  is  no  occasion  for 
the  question  why  this  instruction  was  addressed  to  Rome  rather  than  to  any 
other  church.  Rome  was  the  only  great  church  of  the  Gentile  world  to 
wliich  Paul  felt  himself  burdened  with  such  a  debt.  This  is  the  prevailing 
thought- in  the  preface  of  his  Epistle,  and  by  which  he  clears  the  way  for 
the  treatment  of  his  subject  (i.  18-16).  After  reminding  the  Romans  that 
they  too,  as  Gentiles,  belong  to  the  domain  confided  to  his  apostleahip,  L 
1-6,  he  accounts,  from  ver.  8,  for  the  involuntary  delays  which  have  retarded 
his  arrival  at  Rome  ;  and  so  comes  at  length  to  speak  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine  which  he  desired  to  impart  viva  voce,  and  which  he  now  addresses 
to  them  in  writing.  Kothing  could  explain  more  naturally  the  transition 
from  ver.  15  to  ver.  16.  The  systematic  form  of  the  trecUise  which  begins 
here,  the  expressly  formulated  theme  which  serves  as  its  basis  (i.  16,  17), 
the  methodical  development  of  the  theme,  first  in  a  dogmatic  part,  i.-xi., 
then  in  a  moral  part,  xii.-xv.  13  (which  is  not  less  systematically  arranged 
than  the  fonner), — all  these  features  demonstrate  that  the  author  here  in- 
tends to  give  a  didactic  exposition. 

No  doubt  there  are  blanks,  as  we  have  already  acknowledged,  in  this  sum- 
mary of  Christian  truth,  and  we  cannot  in  this  respect  compare  it  with  our 
modem  dogmatic  systems.  But  the  limits  which  Paul  traced  for  himself 
are  not  difficult  to  understand.  They  were  indicated'  by  those  of  the  per- 
sonal revelation  which  he  had  received.  The  phrase  :  my  gospd,  which  he 
uses  twice  in  this  Epistle  (and  only  once  again  in  his  other  letters),  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  domain  within  which  he  intended  to  confine  himself. 
Within  the  general  Christian  revelation  with  which  all  the  apostles  were 
charged,  Paul  had  received  a  special  part,  his  lot,  if  one  may  so  speak. 
This  is  what  he  calls,  Eph.  iii.  2,  ^'  the  measure  of  the  grace  which  had 
been  committed  to  him."  This  part  was  neither  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  which  belonged  more  particularly  to  the  apostles  who  had  lived 
with  Him,  nor  the  delineation  of  the  IcLst  things,  which  was  the  common 
property  of  the  apostolate.  His  special  lot  was  the  way  of  gaining  pogses- 
sion  of  the  Christian  salvation.  Now  Paul  wished  to  give  to  the  church 
only  that  which  he  had  himself  received  ^^  through  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  man"  (Gal.  i.  11,  12).  And  this  is  what 
has  naturally  determined  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
limit  of  his  divinely  received  gospel  was  that  of  this  Epistle.  This  cer- 
tainly did  not  prevent  its  contents  from  touching  at  all  points  the  general 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  which  included  Paul's,  as  a  wider  circumference 
encloses  a  narrower.  One  sees  this  in  the  christological  and  eschatological 
elements  contained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  which  harmonize 
with  the  general  apostolic  teaching.  But  it  is  not  from  this  source  that 
the  substance  of  our  Epistle  is  derived.  The  apostle  wishes  to  give  to  the  > 
Romans  his  gospel,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  his  Paul. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  can  also  account  for  the  elements  of  anti-Jew- 
ish polemic  which  have  misled  so  many  excellent  critics,  Mangold  and 
WeizsScker  for  example,  as  to  the  aim  of  his  letter.  Paul  wished  to  ex- 
pound the  mode  of  individual  salvation  ;  but  could  he  do  so  without  tak- 
ing account  of  the  ancient  revelation  which  seemed  to  teach  a  different  way 
from  that  which  he  was  himself  expounding  ?  Could  he  at  this  moment  of 
transition,  when  the  one  of  two  covenants  was  taking  the  place  of  the 
other,  say  :  hy  faith,  without  adding  :  and  not  hy  the  law  f  The  anti-legal 
tendency  belonged  inherently  to  his  teaching,  as  much  as  the  anti-papal  ten- 
dency belonged  to  Luther's.  Would  a  Reformer  have  been  able,  even 
without  intending  to  write  polemically,  to  compose  a  system  of  dogmatics 
without  setting  aside  the  merit  of  works  ?  The  aim  of  PauPs  treatise  was 
didactic  and  world-wide  ;  the  introduction  proves  this  (the  description  of 
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the  corruption  of  the  Gentile  world)  ;  the  middle  confirms  it  (the  parAllel 
between  Adam  and  Jesus  Christ)  ;  the  close  completes  the  demonstration 
(the  systematic  exposition  of  morals,  without  any  allusion  to  the  law). 
But  beside  this  way  of  salvation,  which  he  was  anxious  to  expound,  he  saw 
another  which  attempted  to  rival  it,  and  which  professed  also  to  be  divinely 
revealed.  He  could  not  establish  the  former  without  setting  aside  the  lat- 
ter. The  anti-Judaizing  pieces  do  not  therefore  oblige  us  to  ascribe  this 
tendency  to  the  whole  letter.  They  have  their  necessary  place  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  subject  of  the  Epistle. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  our  explanation  does  not  exclude  what  truth 
there  is  in  the  other  proposed  solutions.  That  Paul  desired  by  this  system 
of  instruction  to  secure  a  favorable  reception  at  Rome  ;  that  he  hoped  to 
strengthen  this  church  against  the  invasion  of  Judaizers,  present  or  to 
come  ;  that  he  had  it  before  him  to  gather  into  his  letter  the  whole  array 
of  biblical  and  logical  arguments  which  a  hot  conflict  and  incessant  medi- 
tation had  led  him  to  collect  during  the  years  which  were  just  closing  ; 
that  this  treatise  was  like  a  trophy  raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  he 
had  gained  such  signal  triumphs,  since  the  opening  of  hostilities  at  Antioch 
to  his  complete  victory  at  Corinth  ;  and  that,  finally,  no  part  of  the  world 
appeared  to  him  more  suitable  for  receiving  this  monument  erected  by  him 
than  the  church  of  the  Capital  of  the  world, — of  all  this  I  make  no  doubt. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  those  various  and.  particular  aims  find  their  full 
truth  only  when  they  arc  grouped  round  this  principal  one  :  t<5  found  after- 
hand,  and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  morally  to  refound  the  church  of  Rome. 

To  set  free  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jewish  wrapping  which  had 
served  as  its  cradle,  such  was  the  work  of  St.  Paul.  This  task  he  carried 
out  by  his  life  in  the  domain  of  action,  and  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  the  domain  of  thought.  This  letter  is,  as  it  were,  the  theory  of  his 
missionary  preaching,  and  of  his  spiritual  life,  which  is  one  with  his  work. 

Does  the  course  of  the  Epistle  really  correspond  to  the  aim  which  we 
have  now  indicated  ?  Has  it  the  systematic  character  which  we  should  be 
led  to  expect  from  a  strictly  didactic  purpose  ? 
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Like  St.  PauVs  other  letters,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  begins  with  a 
frefaee  (i.  1-15),  which  includes  the  address  and  a  thanksgiving,  and 
which  is  intended  to  form  the  relation  between  the  author  and  his  readers. 
But  in  this  letter  the  address  is  more  elaborate  than  usual.  This  difference 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  apostle  did  not  yet  know  personally  the 
church  to  which  he  was  writing.  Hence  it  is  that  he  has  strongly  em- 
phasized his  mission  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Oentiles  ;  for  on  this  rests  the  ^ 
official  bond  which  justifies  the  step  he  is  taking  (vv.  1-7).  The  thanks- 
giving which  follows,  and  which  is  founded  on  the  work  already  accom- 
plished among  them,  leads  him  quite  naturally  to  apologise  for  not  yet 
haying  taken  part  in  it  himself,  and  to  express  the  constant  desire  which 
he  feels  of  being  able  soon  to  exercise  his  apostleship  among  them,  as  well 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith  and  his  own  encouragement,  as  for  the 
increase  of  their  church  (vv.  8-15). 

After  this  preface  of  an  epistolary  character,  there  begins,  as  in  the  other 
letters,  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  hody  of  the  writing.  But  here 
again  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  differs  from  all  the  rest,  in  having  the 
central  part  detached  from  the  two  epistolary  pieces,  the  introduction  and 
the  conclusion,  much  more  sharply.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus, 
properly  speaking,  neither  a  treatise  nor  a  letter  ;  it  is  a  treatise  contained  ^ 
m  a  letter. 

The  treatise  begins  with  ver.  16,  the  first  words  of  which  form  the 
skilfully-managed  transition  from  the  introduction  to  the  treatment.  The 
latter  extends  to  xv.  13,  where  the  return  to  the  epistolary  form  indicates 
the  beginning  of  the  conclusion. 


L  16,  17. 

Before  entering  on  the  development  of  his  subject,  the  apostle  expounds 
it  in  a  few  lines,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  theme  of  the  entire  treatise. 
This  sununary  is  contained  in  vv.  16,  17.  The  apostle  proposes  to  show 
that  the  salvation  of  every  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  rests  on  the  righteous 
neae  which  faith  procures;  he  supports  this  proposition  immediately  by  a 
scripture  declaration. 

With  ver.  18  the  development  of  the  subject  begins ;  it  is  distributed 
under  two  heads,  the  one  relating  to  pHnciples^ — ^this  is  the  doctrinal  treat- 
ise ;  the  other  containing  the  application^ — this  forms  the  moral  treatise. 
The  first  proceeds  from  i  18  to  the  end  of  chap.  zi. ;  the  second  from  xii. 
1  to  XV.  13. 

The  doctrinal  treatise  is  the  positive  and  negative  demonstration  of  the 
riglUeoutness  of  faith.  It  comprehends  three  parts  :  the  one  fundamental, 
from  i.  18  to  the  end  of  chap.  v.  ;  the  other  two  supplementary  (chap,  vi.- 
viiL  and  ix.-xi.). 


I 


I 
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I.   18-V.  21. 

In  this  first  part  Paul  gives  the  positive  demonstration  of  justification  by 
faith.     He  develops  the  three  following  thoughts  : — 

1.  i.  18-iii.  20.  The  need  which  the  world  has  of  such  a  righteousness. 
For  tlie  whole  of  it  is  under  the  wrath  of  God  ;  this  fact  ia  obvious  as  to  the 
Gentiles  (chap,  i.)  ;  it  is  not  less  certain  in  regard  to  the  Jews  (ii.),  and 
that  in  spite  of  their  theocratic  advantages  (lii.  1-8).  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures come,  over  and  above^  to  shut  the  mouth  of  all  mankind  (vv.  9-20). 
Summary  :  Wrath  is  on  all,  even  on  the  Jews. 

2.  iii.  21-v.  11.  The  free  and  universal  gift  of  the  righteousness  of  faith 
given  by  God  to  men.  This  gift  has  been  made  possible  by  the  expiatory 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  (iii.  21-26).  It  is  offered  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Jewish  monotheism  (vv.  27-:^l).  This 
mode  of  justification  is,  besides,  in  keeping  with  the  decisive  example, 
that  of  Abraham  (iv.).  Finally,  the  believer  is  assured  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  tribulations  of  the  present,  this  righteousness  of  faith  will 
never  fail  him.  It  has  even  been  provided  by  the  faithful  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  it  shall  suffice  in  the  day  of  final  wrath  (v.  1-11).  Sum- 
mary :  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  for  all,  even  for  the  Gentiles. 

8.  v.  12-21.  This  universal  condemnation  and  this  universal  justifica- 
tion (which  h^ve  formed  the  subject  of  the  two  preceding  section?)  are 
both  traced  up  to  their  historical  points  of  departure,  Adam  and  Christ. 
These  two  central  personalities  extend  their  opposite  influences,  the  one  of 
condemnation  and  death,  the  other  of  justification  and  life,  over  all  man- 
kind, but  in  such  a  way  that  the  saving  action  of  the  one  infinitely  exceeds 
the  destructive  action  of  the  other. 

The  righteousness  of  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  is  thus  estab- 
lished. But  a  formidable  objection  arises  :  Will  it  be  able  to  found  a  rule 
of  holiness  comparable  to  that  which  followed  from  the  law,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  the  latter  ?  After  having  excluded  the  law  as  a  means 
of  justification,  are  we  not  obliged  to  return  to  it  when  the  end  in  view  is 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  moral  life  of  believers  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  subject  of  the  first  of  the  two  supple- 
mentary parts  (vi.-viii.). 


Chap.  VL-VHI. 

This  part,  like  the  preceding,  contains  the  development  of  three  principal 
ideas  : — 

1.  vi.  1-vii.  6.  The  relation  to  Christ  on  which  justification  by  faith 
rests,  contains  in  it  a  principle  of  holiness.  It  carries  the  believer  into 
communion  with  that  death  to  sin  and  life  to  God  which  were  so  perfectly 
realized  by  Jesus  Christ  (vi.  1-14).  This  new  principle  of  sanctification 
asserts  its  sway  over  the  soul  with  such  force,  that  the  flesh  is  disposed  to 
regard  this  subjection  to  holiness  as  slavery  (vv.  15-23).  And  the  believer 
finds  in  this  union  with  Christ,  and  in  virtue  of  the  law  itself,  the  right  of 
breaking  with  the  law,  that  he  may  depend  only  on  his  new  spouse  (vii. 
1-6) 

2.  vii.  7-25.  This  breaking  with  the  law  should  occasion  us  neither  fear 
nor  regret.  For  the  law  was  as  powerless  to  sanctify  man  as  it  showed  it- 
self (see  the  first  part)  powerless  to  justify  him.  By  discovering  to  us  our 
inward  sin,  the  Jaw  exasperates  it,  and  slays  us  spiritually  (vv.  7-13). 
Once  it  has  plunged  us  into  this  state  of  separation  from  God,  it  is  power- 
less to  deliver  us  from  it.     The  efforts  which  '^^  make  to  shake  off  the 
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yoke  of  sin  serve  only  to  make  us  feel  more  its  insupportable  weight  (w. 
14-25). 

3.  Chap.  viii.  But  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  liberating  power.  It  is  He 
who  realizes  in  us  the  holiness  demanded  by  the  law,  and  who,  by  rescuing 
our  bodies  from  the  power  of  the  flesh,  consecrates  them  by  holiness  for 
resurrection  (vv.  1-11).  It  is  He  who,  by  making  us  sons  of  God,  makes 
us  at  the  same  time  heirs  of  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed  (w.  12-17). 
For  the  sufferings  of  the  present  do  not  last  always.  The  universal  reno- 
vation, which  is  prayed  for  by  the  threefold  sigh  of  creation,  the  children 
of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself,  draws  near ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  tribulations  of  the  present  hour,  this  state  of  glory  remains  as  the  as- 
sured goal  of  God^s  eternal  plans  in  favor  of  His  elect  (w.  18-30). 

As  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  part  the  apostle,  in  his  parallel  lietween 
Adam  and  Christ,  had  cast  a  comprehensive  glance  over  the  domain  which 
he  had  traversed ;  so,  from  the  culminating  point  which  he  has  just 
reached,  he  embraces  once  more  in  one  view  that  entire  salvation  through 
the  righteousness  of  faith  which  is  rendered  for  ever  indestructible  by 
the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit ;  and  he  strikes  the  triumphant  note  of  the 
assurance  of  salvation  (vv.  31-39). 

But  now  that  this  first  objection  has  been  solved,  there  rises  another 
more  formidable  still :  If  salvation  rests  on  the  righteousness  of  faith,  what 
becomes  of  the  promises  made  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  have  rejected 
this  righteousness  ?  What  becomes  of  the  divine  election  of  which  this  peo- 
ple was  the  object  ?  Is  not  the  faithfulness  of  God  destroyed  ?  The  getxmd 
supplementary  part  (iz.-zi.)  is  intended  to  throw  light  on  this  obscure 
problem. 

Chap.  IX.-XL 

St.  Paul  resolves  this  objection  by  three  considerations,  the  details  of 
which  we  cannot  reproduce  here  even  approximately. 

1.  The  freedom  of  God  cannot  be  restricted  by  any  limit  external  to  it- 
self, nor  in  particular  by  any  acquired  right  or  privilege  (chap.  ix.). 

2.  The  use  which  God  has  made  of  His  liberty  in  this  case  has  a  perfectly 
good  reason  :  Israel  obstinately  refused  to  enter  into  His  mind  ;  Israel  de- 
termined to  maintain  its  own  righteousness,  and  rejected  the  righteousness 
of  faith,  which  it  should  have  possessed  in  common  with  tne  Gentiles 
(chap.  X.). 

3.  The  partial  and  merely  temporary  rejection  of  Israel  has  had  the  most 
salutary  consequences  for  the  world,  and  shall  one  day  have  the  same  for 
Israel  itself.  For  the  unbelief  of  this  people  has  opened  wide  the  gate  of 
salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  their  salvation  will  be  the  means  to  that  of 
Israel ;  so  that  these  two  halves  of  mankind,  after  having  both  in  their  turn 
made  the  humiliating  experience  of  disobedience,  shall  be  reimited  in  the 
bosom  of  eternal  mercy  (chap.xi.). 

Thus  God  was  free  to  reject  His  people  ;  in  doing  so  He  used  His  free- 
dom ^z£«fZy/  and  this  exercise  of  it,  limited  in  all  respects  as  it  is,  will  be 
salutary,  and  will  show  forth  the  wisdom  of  God.  All  the  aspects  of  the 
question  are  exhausted  in  this  discussion,  which  may  be  called  the  master- 
piece of  the  philosophy  of  history.  In  closing  it,  the  apostle,  casting  his 
look  backwards  a  third  time  from  this  new  culminating  point,  and  survey- 
ing the  labyrinths  of  ways  and  judgments  by  which  God  realizes  His  plans 
of  love,  breaks  out  into  a  cry  of  adoration  over  this  ocean  of  light  (xi. 
82-36). 

Justification  by  faith,  after  having  been  positively  established,  has  eome 
forth  triumphant  from  the  two  trials  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  The 
question  was  asked  :  Could  it  produce  holiness  ?    It  has  shown  that  it 
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could,  and  that  it  was  the  law  which,  in  this  respect,  was  powerlessness  it- 
self. The  question  was,  Could  it  explain  history  ?  It  has  proved  that  it 
could.  What  remains  to  be  done  ?  One  thing  only  :  To  show  the  new 
principle  grappling  with  the  realities  of  existence,  and  to  depict  the  life  of 
the  believer  who  by  faith  has  obtained  justification.  Such  is  the  subject  of 
the  second  of  the  two  courses  of  instruction  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
Epistle,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  moral  treatise. 


Xn.  1-XV.  18. 

In  the  piece  vi.-viii.,  St.  Paul  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Christian 
sanctification.     He  describes  it  now  as  it  is  realized  in  everyday  life. 

Two  grave  errors  prevail  in  the  estimate  ordinarily  formed  of  this  portion 

of  the  Epistle.     Most  people  regard  it  as  a  simple  appendix,  foreign  to  the 

real  subject  of  the  work.     But,  on  the  contrary,  it  rests,  not  less  than  the 

doctrinal  exposition,  on  the  theme  formulated  i.  1 7.     For  it  completes  the 

'      development  of  the  word  shall  livey  begun  in  the  part,  chap,  vi.-viii.     The 

other  error  which  is  fallen  into  not  less  frequently,  is  to  see  in  these 

chapters  only  a  series  of  practical  exhortations,  without  any  logical  con- 

I    catenation.     But  Calvin's  epithet  on  our  Epistle   :  Methodica  est^  applies 

/     not  less  to  the  practical  than  to  the  doctrinal  instruction,  as  we  shall 

immediately  see.     The  moral  treatise  embraces  a  general  part  (xii.  1-xiii.  14) 

and  a  special  port  (xiv.  l-xv.  LS). 

xn.  1-Xm.  14. 

In  this  passage  four  principal  ideas  are  expounded. 

1.  xii.  1,  2.  The  apostle  lays  down,  as  the  Inisis  and  point  of  departure 
for  the  redeemed  life,  the  living  sacrifice  which  the  believer,  moved  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  makes  of  his  body,  in  order  to  do  His  perfect  will, 
which  is  revealed  more  and  more  to  his  renewed  understanding. 

2.  xii.  3-21.  This  gift  of  himself  the  believer  accomplishes,  in  the  first 
place,  as  a  member  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  by  humility  and  love. 

3.  xiii.  1-10.  He  carries  it  out,  in  the  second  place,  as  a  member  of  the 
state,  the  social  body  instituted  by  God  ;  *and  he  does  so  in  the  two  forms 
of  submission  to  the  authorities,  and  jttstice  to  all. 

4.  xiii.  11-14.  What  sustains  and  animates  him  in  this  double  task,  as  a 
Chfistian  and  a  citizen,  is  the  point  ofv^iew  which  he  has  unceasingly  before 
him,  Christ  coming  again,  ana  with  Him  the  day  of  salvation  breaking, — 
a  day  which  shall  be  such  only  for  those  who  are  found  dothed  with  Christ. 

This  moral  teaching  thus  forms  a  complete  whole.  It  sets  forth  clearly, 
though  briefly,  the  starting-point,  the  way,  and  the  goal  of  the  life  of  the 
redeemed. 

To  this  general  teaching  the  apostle  adds  a  supplementary  part,  which 
is  a  sort  of  example  side  by  side  with  precept.  It  is  an  application  of  the 
great  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  in  the  forms  of  humility  and  love,  to  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  of  the  church  of  Rome  (xiv.  1-xv.  13)« 


XIV.  1-XV.  18. 

A  divergence  of  views  was  manifested  at  Rome  between  the  majority, 
who  were  heartily  spiritual  and  Pauline,  and  the  minority,  who  were  tim- 
orous and  Judaizing.  Paul  points  out  to  each  party  what  its  conduct 
should  be  according  to  the  law  of  love,  of  which  Christ  has  left  us  the 
model  (xiv.  1-xv.  7)  ;  then,  contemplating  in  spirit  the  sublime  unity  of 
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the  church  realized  in  this  way  of  love,  he  once  more  sounds  the  note  of 
adoration  (vv.  8-13). 

This  local  application,  while  closing  the  practical  treatise,  restores  the 
author  and  his  readers  to  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  it  thus  forms 
the  transition  to  the  epistolary  conclusioriy  which  corresponds  to  the  intro- 
duction (i.  1-15).  From  ver.  14,  indeed,  the  style  agam  becomes  that  of  a 
letter. 

XV.  14-XVI.  25. 

This  conclusion  treats  of  five  subjects. 

1.  xv.  14-33.  After  having  anew  justified  the  very  considerable  didactic 
"work  which  he  had  written  them  by  the  commission  which  he  has  re- 
ceived for  the  Gentiles,  the  apostle  reminds  the  Romans  that  his  apostolic 
work  is  now  finished  in  the  East.  He  hopes,  therefore,  soon  to  arrive  at 
Rome,  on  his  way  to  Spain.  This  piece  corresponds  exactly  to  the  pas- 
sage, i.  8-15,  of  the  preface. 

2.  xvi.  1-16.  He  recommends  to  his  readers  the  bearer  of  his  letter,  and 
charges  them  with  greetings  for  all  the  members  of  the  church  known  to 
him.  To  these  personal  salutations  he  adds,  for  the  whole  church,  those 
with  which  he  has  been  charged  by  the  numerous  churches  which  he  has 
recently  passed  through. 

3.  Vv.  17-20.  He  invites  them  in  passing,  and  in  a  sort  of  postscript,  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  Judaizing  emissaries,  who  will  be  sure  to 
make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  a  work  of  the  Lord  at 
Rome. 

4.  Vv.  21-24.  He  transmits  the  CTeetings  of  those  who  surround  him, 
and  even  lets  his  secretary  Tertius  have  the  word,  if  one  may  so  speak,  to 
greet  them  in  his  own  person. 

5.  Vv.  25-27.  He  closes  with  a  prayer,  which  corresponds  to  the  desire 
with  which  he  had  opened  his  letter,  when  he  said,  i.  11,  how  much  he  v 
longed  to  be  able  to  labor  for  their  strengthening.  He  did  what  he  could 
with  this  view  by  sending  them  such  a  letter.  But  he  knows  well  that 
his  work  will  not  produce  its  fruit  except  in  so  far  as  God  himself  will  do 
His  part  in  wo'rking  by  it :  "  Now  to  Him  that  is  of  power  to  stablish  you 
according  to  my  gospel."  .  .  , 

PLAN  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 
EPISTOLAHT  INTRODUCTION   (I.    1-15). 
THE  BODY  OP  THE  WORK   (I.  16-XV.  13). 

Summary  :  i.  16,  17. 

I.  The  Doctrinal  Treatise  (i.  18-xi.  86), 
Salvation  by  the  righteousness  of  faith. 

Fundamental  Part  :  i.  18- v.  21. 

The  righteousness  of  faith  icithout  the  loorhs  of  the  law. 

First  Supplementary  Part  :  vi.-viii. 
8anct\fication  without  the  law. 

Second  Supplementary  Part  :  iz.-xi. 
The  r^ection  of  Israel, 
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n.  The  Practical  Tbbatisb  (xii.  1-xv.  18). 
The  life  of  the  justified  believer. 

General  Part  :  xii.  1-xiii.  14. 
ExpontioTi  of  Christian  Miness. 

Special  Part  :  xiv.  1-xv.  18. 
Ditergenees  among  ChrUtians. 

epistolary  conclusion  (xv.  14-xvi.  27). 

Such  is  the  plan  or  scheme  which  the  apostle  seems  to  me  to  have  had 
^     steadily  before  him  in  dictating  this  letter. 

If  such  is  the  method  of  the  work,  it  could  not  correspond  better  to  the 
object  which,  on  our  supposition,  its  author  had  in  view. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PKESERVATION  OF  THE  TEXT. 

Can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  the  text  of  our  Epistle  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  apostle^s  hands  ? 

1.  A  preliminary  question  has  been  raised  on  this  head  :  Is  not  our  Qreek 
text  the  translation  of  a  Latin  original  ?  This  view  is  given  forth  so  early 
as  by  a  Syrian  scholiast  on  the  margin  of  a  manuscript  of  the  Peshito 
(Syrian  translation),  and  it  has  been  received  by  some  Catholic  theologians. 
But  this  is  a  mere  Inference,  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  in  writing 
to  Romans  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  Latin  language.  The  literary  Ian-  v 
goage  at  Rome  was  Greek.  This  is  established  by  the  numerous  Qreek  in- 
scriptions in  the  catacombs,  by  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  letter 
of  Ignatius  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  com- 
posed at  Rome,  and  in  those  of  Irenseus  composed  in  Gaul.  The  Christians 
of  Rome  knew  the  Old  Testament  (Rom.  vii.  1)  ;  now  they  could  not  have 
acquired  this  knowledge  except  through  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX. 
Besides,  it  shows  the  utter  want  of  philological  discernment  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  original  character  of  the  Greek  of  our  Epistle,  and  to  suppose  that 
such  a  style  is  that  of  a  translation. 

2.  A  second  question  is  this  :  Have  there  not  been  introduced  into  the 
text  of  our  Epwtle  passages  which  are  foreign  to  the  work,  or  even  composed 
by  another  hand  than  Paulas  ?  No  doubt  the  exposition  which  we  have  just 
given  of  the  method  of  the  work  seems  to  exclude  such  a  suspicion  by 
showing  the  intimate  connection  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  perfectly  organic 
character  of  the  entire  letter.  Nevertheless,  doubts  have  been  raised  from 
the  earliest  times  in  regard  to  some  passages  of  the  last  parts  of  the  Epis- 
tle ;  and  these  suspicions  have  been  so  aggravated  in  the  most  recent 
times,  that  from  chap.  xiL,  where  the  moral  part  begins,  all  at  the  present 
day  is  matter  of  dispute. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  Marcion,  about  140,  in  the  edition  of  ten  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  he  published  for  the  use  of  his  churches,  rejected  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  whole  conclusion  (our  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.). 
Origen  says  of  him  as  follows  (ad  xvi.  24)  :  *^  Marcion  entirely  rejected 
(penitus  abstulU)  this  piece  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  he  also  lacerated  {dis- 
8ecuU)  the  whole  passage  from  the  words  :  W/iatsoev&r  U  done  without  faith 
is  sin  (xiv.  23),  to  the  end.^'  But  was  not  F.  Nitzsch  justified  ^  in  bring- 
ing out  the  difference  between  the  words  lacerate  (dissecuit)  and  wholly  reject 
{penitus  abstulU)  ?  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Marcion  only  rejected 
the  doxology  which  closes  the  Epistle,  xvi.  25-27,  and  that  in  xv.  and  xvi. 
he  had  only  made  some  excisions  to  accommodate  them  to  his  system.  Such 
was  his  course  in  regard  to  the  biblical  books  which  he  used.  An  expres- 
sion of  Tertullian^s  has  also  been  advanced  (adv.  Marcion^  v.  14),  wnich 
speaks  of  the  passage,  xiv.  10,  as  belonging  to  the  clausula  (the  conclusion 
of  the  Epistle).  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  TertuUian  himself 
agreed  with  his  adversary  in  rejecting  the  last  two  chapters,  and  xiv.  is  so 

*  Zdtschr.  f.  hMor,  Theol.  1860.    Comp.  also  the  exoeilent  work  of  E.  Lacheret,  lUvue  The- 
doffiqiu,  Juliet  1878,  p.  66. 
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near  the  end  of  the  Epistle  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  proved  from  this 
phrase.^  What  appears  certain  is — (1)  that  Marcion  rejected  the  final  dox- 
ology,  xvi.  25-27,  for  it  seemed  in  contradiction  to  his  system  from  the  way 
in  which  it  mentions  the  prophetical  writings  ;  (2)  that  he  cut  and  carved 
freely  on  the  same  principle  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi. 

Yet  the  many  conclusions  which  are  found  at  the  close  of  our  Epistle — 
no  less  than  ^y%  are  reckoned  (xv.  13,  33,  xvi.  16,  20,  24-27) — the  textual 
displacements  in  the  manuscripts,  the  greeting  so  difficult  to  explain,  have 
awakened  the  doubts  of  criticism,  and  till  now  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
settled. 

Semler,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  supposed  that  the  Epistle  closed 
at  xiv.  28,  which  explains,  he  thinks,  why  the  final  doxolgy,  xvi.  25-27,  is 
found  here  in  several  manuscripts.  The  passage  containing  the  saluta- 
tions, xvi.  3-16,  he  holds  to  have  been  a  special  leaf  committed  to  the 
bearers  of  the  letter,  to  indicate  the  persons  whom  they  were  to  greet  in 
the  different  churches  through  which  their  journey  led  them.  ISence  the 
phrase  :  ^^  Salute  N.  N.'*  .  .  .  And  what  more  was  contained  in  those 
two  chapters  was  addressed  to  the  persons  saluted,  and  was  intended  to  be 
transmitted  to  them  with  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Paulus  saw  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  a  supplement  intended  solely  for  the 
leaders  and  the  most  enlightened  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  church. 

Eichhorn  and  a  great  number  of  theologians  in  his  train  have  held  that 
the  whole  of  chap,  xvi.,  or  at  least  the  passage  xvi.  1-20  or  3-20  (Reuss, 
Ewald,  Mangold,  Laurent),  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  Rome  by  the 
apostle.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  these  numerous  greetings  in  a  letter  to 
a  church  where  he  never  lived.  Thus  we  have  here  a  fragment  which  has 
strayed  from  an  Epistle  addressed  to  some  other  church,  either  Corinth 
(Eichhorn)  or  Ephesus.  But  there  remained  a  difficulty  :  How  had  this 
strange  leaf  been  introduced  from  Asia  or  Greece  into  the  copies  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Rome  ? 

Baur  boldly  cut  the  knot.  Founding  on  the  alleged  example  of  Marcion, 
he  declared  xv.  and  xvi.  wholly  unauthentic.  **They  present,"  he  said, 
*^  several  ideas  or  phrases  incompatible  with  the  apostic^s  anti-Judaistic 
standpoint."  One  cannot  help  asking,  however,  how  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  could  have  closed  with  the  passage  xiv.  23.  A  conclusion  corre- 
sponding to  the  preface  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

Schenkel  {Bibellexikon^  t.  v.)  thinks  he  finds  this  conclusion  in  the  dox* 
ology,  xvi.  25-'27,  which  he  transposes  (with  some  documents)  to  the  end  of 
xiv.,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  he  defends.  Chap.  xv.  is,  according 
to  him,  a  letter  of  recommendation  given  to  Phoebe  for  the  churches  through 
which  she  was  to  pass  on  her  way  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  and  from 
Ephesus  to  Rome. 

Scholten  holds  as  authentic  only  the  recommendation  of  Phoebe  (xvi.  1,  2) 
and  the  greetings  of  Paul's  companions^  with  the  prayer  of  the  apostle  him- 
self (vv.  21-24). 

Lucht  *  adheres  to  Baur*s  view,  while  modifying  it  a  little.  The  Epistle 
could  not  close  with  xiv.  23.  Our  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  must  therefore  con- 
tain something  authentic.  The  true  conclusion  was  so  severe  on  the  ascetic 
minority  combated  in  xiv.,  that  the  presbyters  judged  it  prudent  to  sup- 
press it ;  but  it  remained  in  the  archives,  where  it  was  found  by  a  later 
editor,  who  amalgamated  it  by  mistake  with  a  short  letter  to  the  Ephesians, 
thus  forming  the  two  last  chapters. 

Of  this  theory  of  Lucht,  Hilgenfeld  accepts  only  the  unauthentic  char- 
acter of  the  doxology,  xvi.  25-27.  For  his  part,  with  the  exception  of  this 
passage,  he  admits  the  entire  authenticity  of  xv.  and  xvi. 

M.  Kenan  has  given  forth  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  which  revives  an  idea 

1  See  anothrr  poliitlon  in  Meyer.  Intr.  to  chap.  xr. 
'  Ueber  dit  Mden  Ittzteti  Capilel  d«j  EMueibr.  1871. 
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of  Grotius  (p.  55).  Starting  from  the  numerous  concluaions  which  these 
two  chapters  seemingly  contain, he  supposes  that  the  apostle  composed  this 
Epistle  from  the  first  with  a  view  to*  several  churches^  four  at  least.  The 
common  matter,  intended  for  all,  fills  the  first  eleven  chapters.  Then  come 
the  different  conclusions,  intended  for  each  of  the  four  churches.  For 
the  first,  the  church  of  Rome,  chap.  xv.  ;  for  the  second,  that  of  Ephesus, 
xii.-xiv.,  and  the  passage,  xvi.  1-20  ;  for  the  third,  that  of  Thcssalonica, 
xii.-xiv.,  and  the  greeting,  xvi.  21-24  ;  and  for  the  fourth,  unknown, 
xii.-xiv.,  with  the  doxology,  xvi.  25-27.  Thus,  indeed,  all  is  Paul's  ;  and 
the  incoherence  of  the  two  last  chapters  arises  only  from  the  amalgamation 
of  the  various  conclusions.^ 

Yolkmar  presents  a  hypothesis  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Scholten. 
The  Epistle  properly  so  called  (composed  of  a  didactic  and  hortatory  part) 
closed  at  xiv.  23.  Here  came  the  conclusion  which  must  be  discovered 
among  the  unauthentic  conglomerates  of  xv.  and  xvi.  And  Yolkmar^  s 
sagacity  is  at  no  loss.  The  three  verses,  xv.  33,  xvi.  2,  and  the  four  verses, 
XVI.  21-24,  were  the  real  conclusion  of  the  Epistle.  All  the  rest  was  added, 
about  120,  when  the  exhortation  of  xiv.  was  carried  forward  by  that  of 
XT.  1-32,  and  when  the  passage  xvi.  3-16  was  added.  Later  still,  between 
between  150  and  IGO,  there  was  added  the  warning  against  heresy,  xvi. 
17-20. 

Finally,  Schultz  has  just  proposed  a  very  complicated  hypothesis.'  He 
ably  maintains  that  all  the  particular  passages  are  composed  by  the  apostle, 
starting  in  his  argument  from  xvi.  17-20,  passing  therefrom  to  vv.  3-16,  to 
vv.  21-24,  to  vv.  1,  2,  and,  finally,  to  xv.  14-33.  But  it  is  to  demonstrate 
immediately  afterward  that  xvi.  17-20  can  only  have  been  addressed  to  a 
church  instructed  and  founded  by  Paul,  which  was  not  the  case  with  that 
of  Rome.  Hence  he  passes  to  the  numerous  salutations  of  chap,  xvi., 
which  can  only  have  been  addressed  to  a  church  known  by  the  apostle, 
probably  Ephesus.  Thus  there  existed  a  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians 
which  closed  with  these  many  greetings  (xvi.  3-20).  But  they  could  not 
be  more  than  the  conclusion  of  a  fuller  letter.  Where  was  this  letter  ?  In 
chapters  xii.  xiii.,  xiv.  xv.  1-6,  and  in  the  conculsion,  xvi.  3-20,  of  our 
Epistle.  This  letter  was  written  from  Rome  by  the  apostle  during  his  cap- 
tivity. A  copy,  left  in  the  archives  of  the  church,  was  joined,  after  the 
persecution  of  Nero,  with  our  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Hence  the  form  of 
our  present  text.  The  probability  attaching  to  this  hypothesis  at  the  first 
glance  is  so  slight  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  its  author  to  have  pro- 
pounded it  with  much  assurance. 

Let  us  sum  up  our  account.  Opinions  on  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  fall  into 
four  classes  : — 1.  All  is  Paul's,  and  all  in  its  right  place  (Tholuck,  Meyer, 
Hofraann,  etc.).  2.  All  is  Paul's,  but  with  a  mixture  of  elements  belonging 
to  other  letters  (Semler,  Eichhorn,  Reuss,  Renan,  Schultz).  3.  Some  pas- 
sages are  Paul's,  the  rest  is  interpolated  (Schenkel,  Scholten,  Lucht,  Yolk- 
mar).    4.  All  is  unauthentic  (Baur). 

We  shall  have  to  examine  all  those  opinions,  and  weigh  the  facts  which 
have  given  rise  to  them  (see  on  xv.  and  xvi.).  Meanwhile,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  general  course  of  the 
Epistle,  and  to  ask  if  the  entire  work  does  not  produce  the  effect  of  a  living 
and  healthf  Ql  organism,  in  which  all  the  parts  hold  to  and  dovetail  into  one 
another,  and  from  which  no  member  can  possibly  be  detached  without 
arbitrary  violence. 

3.  The  reader  of  a  commentary  is  entitled  to  know  the  origin  of  the  text 
which  is  about  to  be  explained  to  him. 

The  text  from  whic)i  our  oldest  editions  and  our  versions  in  modern 
tongues  have  been  made  (since  the  Reformation)  is  that  which  has  been  pre- 
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served,  with  very  little  divergency,  in  the  250  copies  of  PauVs  Epistles  in 
cursive  or  minuscular  writing,  later  consequently  than  the  tenth  century, 
which  are  found  scattered  among  the  different  libraries  of  Europe.  It  was 
from  one  of  these  manuscripts,  found  at  Basle,  that  Erasmus  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text ;  and  it  is  his  edition  which  has  formed  for 
centuries  the  groundwork  of  subsequent  editions.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
origin  of  what  has  so  long  borne  the  name  of  the  deceived  text  is  purely 
accidental. 

The  real  state  of  things  is  this.  Three  classes  of  documents  furnish  ns 
with  the  text  of  our  Epistle  :  the  ancient  manu^ripts,  the  ancient  veraionHy 
and  the  quotations  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  ecdmastieal  writers, 

1.  Manuscripts.  —These  are  of  two  kinds  :  those  written  in  majuscular  let- 
ters, and  which  are  anterior  to  the  tenth  century  ;  and  those  which  have  the 
cursive  and  minuscular  writing,  used  since  that  date. 

The  majuscules  in  which  PauPs  Epistles  have  been  preserved  are  eleven 
in  number  : 

Two  of  the  fourth  century  :  the  Sinalticus  ( K )  and  the  Vaticanus  (B)  ; 

Two  of  the  fifth  century :  the  Alexandrinus  (A)  and  the  God,  of 
Ephrem  (C)  ; 

One  of  the  sixth  century  :  the  Claromontanus  (D)  ; 

Three  of  the  ninth  century  :  the  Sangermanensis  (E),  a  simple  copy  of  the 
preceding  ;  the  Augiensis  (F)  ;  the  Boernerianus  (Q)  ; 

Three  of  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  century  :  the  Mosquensis  (K),  the  Angel- 
icus  (L),  and  the  Porfiriatius  (P). 

We  do  not  mention  a  number  of  fragments  in  majuscular  writing.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  documents  in  minuscular  characters.  As  soon 
as  men  began  to  study  these  documents  a  little  more  attentively,  they  found 
three  pretty  well  marked  sets  of  texts,  which  appear  also,  though  less  prom- 
inently, in  the  Gospels  :  1.  The  Alexandrinh  set,  represented  by  the  four 
oldest  majuscules  (k  A  B  C),  and  so  called  because  this  text  was  probably 
the  form  used  in  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria  ;  2.  The  Oreco- 
Latin  set,  represented  by  the  four  manuscripts  which  follow  in  order  of 
date  (D  E  F  G),  so  designated  because  it  was  the  text  circulating  in  the 
churches  of  the  West,  and  because  in  the  manuscripts  which  have  pre- 
served it  it  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation  ;  and,  8.  The  Byzan- 
tine set,  to  which  belong  the  three  most  recent  majuscules  (E  L  P),  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  minuscules  ;  so  named  because  it  was  the  text 
which  had  fixed  and,  so  to  speak,  stereotyped  itself  in  the  churches  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

In  case  of  variation  these  three  sets  arc  either  found,  each  having  its  own 
separate  reading,  or  combining  two  against  one  ;  sometimes  even  the  or- 
dinary representatives  of  one  differ  from  one  another  and  unite  with  those, 
or  some  of  those,  of  another  set.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  which  of 
those  forms  of  the  text  the  preference  should  be  given. 

Moreover,  as  the  oldest  majuscules  go  back  no  farther  than  the  fourth 
century,  there  remains  an  interval  of  300  years  between  them  and  the  apos- 
tolic autograph.  And  the  question  arises  whether,  during  this  long  inter- 
val, the  text  did  not  undergo  alterations  more  or  less  important.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  two  other  classes  of  documents  we  have  the  means  of  filling 
up  this  considerable  blank. 

2.  The  Versions. — There  are  two  translations  of  the  New  Testament 
which  go  back  to  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  by  which  we  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  text  at  a  period  much  nearer  to  that  when  the  auto- 

fraphs  were  still  extant.  These  are  the  ancient  Latin  version  known  as  the 
tata^  of  which  the  Vulgate  or  version  received  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
revision,  and  the  Syriac  version,  called  Peshitto.  Not  only  do  these  two 
ancient  documents  agree  as  to  the  substance  of  the  text,  but  their  general 
agreement  with  the  text  of  our  Greek  manuscripts  proves  on  the  whole  the 
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purity  of  the  latter.  Of  these  two  versions,  the  Itala  represents  rather  the 
Greco-Latin  type,  the  Peshitto  the  Byzantine  type.  A  third  and  some- 
what  more  recen(  version,  the  Coptic  (Egyptian),  exactly  reproduces  the 
Alexandrine  form. 

But  we  are  in  a  position  to  go  back  even  further,  and  to  bridge  over  a 
good  part  of  the  interval  which  still  divides  us  from  the  apostolic  text. 
The  means  at  our  command  are — 

3.  The  quotations  from  the  Kew  Testament  in  the  writers  of  ths  second 
century, — In  185,  Irenseus  frequently  quotes  the  New  Testament  in  his  great 
work.  In  particular,  he  reproduces  numerous  passages  from  our  Epistle 
(about  eighty-four  verses). — About  150,  Justin  reproduces  textually  a  long 
passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (iii.  11-17). — ^About  140,  Marcion 
published  his  edition  of  Paul's  Epistles.  TertuUian,  in  his  work  against 
this  heretic,  has  reproduced  a  host  of  passages  from  Marcion^s  text,  and 
especially  from  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  obviously  quoted 
them  as  he  read  them  in  Marcion's  edition.'  In  this  continuous  series  of 
quotations  (L.V.  cc.  13  and  14),  embracing  about  thirty-eight  verses,  we 
have  the  oldest  known  evidence  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  text  of  our 
Epistle.  Tertullian  himself  (100-210)  has  in  his  works  more  than  a  hun- 
dred quotations  from  this  letter. 

One  writer  carries  us  back,  at  least  for  a  few  verses,  to  the  very  age  of  the 
apostle.  I  mean  Clement  of  Rome,  who,  about  the  year  06,  addresses  an 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  which  he  reproduces  textually  (c.  35)  the 
entire  passage,  Rom.  i.  28-32.  The  general  integrity  of  our  text  is  thus 
firmly  established. 

As  to  variations,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  give  an  a  priori  preference 
to  any  of  the  three  texts  mentioned  above.  And  in  supporting  the  Alexan- 
drine text  as  a  rule,  Tischendorf,  I  fear,  has  made  one  of  his  great  mis- 
takes. When  publishing  this  seventh  edition  he  had  to  a  certain  extent 
recognized  the  error  of  his  method,  which  had  gradually  become  prevalent 
since  the  time  of  Griesbach.  But  the  discovery  of  the  SinaUicus  threw  him 
into  it  again  more  than  ever.  This  fascination  exercised  by  the  old  Alex- 
andrine documents  arises  from  several  causes :  their  antiquity,  the  real 
superiority  of  their  text  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  and,  above  all,  the  reaction 
against  the  groundless  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  text  in  the  old  Textus 
reeeptus. 

Any  one  who  has  had  long  experience  in  the  exegesis  .of  the  New  Testa^- 
ment  will,  I  think,  own  three  things  : — 1.  That  all  preference  given  a 
priori  to  any  one  of  the  three  texts  is  a  prejudice  ;  2.  That  the  sole  external 
reason,  having  some  probability  in  favor  of  a  particular  reading,  is  the 
agreement  of  a  certain  number  of  documents  of  opposite  types  ;  3.  That  the 
only  means  of  reaching  a  well-founded  decision,  is  the  profound  study  of 
the  context. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  the  variations  are  as  insignificant  as  they 
are  numerous.  I  know  only  one  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — a  work  so 
eminently  dogmatic — which  could  exercise  any  infiuence  on  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  of  viii.  11.  And  the  point  to  which  it  refers  (to  wit.  whether 
the  body  is  raised  hy  or  on  account  of  the  Spirit  who  dwells  in  us)  is  a  sub- 
ject which  }>robably  no  pastor  ever  treated,  either  in  his  catechetical  in- 
struction or  in  his  preaching. 

FRmCIFAL  COUICENTATORB. 

Ancient  church :  Origen  (third  century),  in  Latin  translation.  Chrysos- 
tom    (fourth   century),  thirty-two  homilies.     Theodoret   (fifth  century). 

1  He  9B,js  himself :  "  Whatever  the  oiii!m1oub  which  Harclon  has  contrived  to  make  even  in 
tbifi.  the  most  coneideiable  of  the  Bpistlea,  sappreeeing  what  he  liked,  the  things  which  he 
has  left  are  eooogh  for  me/*— iic^o.  Mare.  v.  18. 
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Ambrosiaster,  probably  the  Homan  deacon  Hilary  (third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury). (Ecumenius  (tenth  century).  Theophylact,  bishop  of  Bulgaria 
(eleventh  century).     Erasmus  (sixteenth  century),  Annotationes  in  iV.  T. 

After  the  Heformation :  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza.  Luther  (his  celebrated 
Preface).  Melanchthon,  Annotationes  (1522)  and  Commentarii  (1582). 
Bucer,  Bnarrationea  (1536).  Grotius,  Annotationes  (1645).  Calov,  Biblia 
illustrata  (1672).     Bengel,  Onomon  (1742). 

Modem  times  :  Tholuck  (1824,  5th  ed.  1856).  Riickcrt  (1831,  2d  ed. 
1839).  Stuart,  American  theologian  (1832).  Olshausen  (1835).  De 
Wette  (1835,  4th  ed.  1847).  Hodge,  of  Princeton  (1836,  published  in 
French  1840).  Fritzsche  (1836).  Meyer  (1836,  5th  ed.  1872).  Oltra- 
mare,  chaps,  i.-v.  11  (1843).  Philippi  (1848).  Nielsen,  Dane  (1856). 
Umbreit  (1856).  Ewald,  die  Send^tehreiben  des  apostels  Paultts  (1867). 
Theod.  Schott  (1858).  Lange  and  Fay  in  the  Bibelvef'k  (1865,  8d  ed. 
1868).  Hofmann  (1868).  Ph.  Schaff,  work  published  in  English  after 
Lange's  Commentary  (1878).  Volkmar  (1875).  Bonnet,  le  Nouveau  Testa- 
menty  2d  ed.  Epitres  de  Paul  (1875).  Heuss,  La  Bible,  BpUres  pavliniennes 
(1878).     [Shedd,  1879.] 

Here  we  mention  in  addition  three  remarkable  monographs,  two  of 
them  on  the  passage,  v.  12-21.  Rot  he,  Neuer  Versuch  einer  And,  der  paul. 
Stelle,  V.  11-21  (1886),  and  Dietzsch,  Adamund  Christus  (1871).  The  third 
is  the  work  of  Morison,  of  Glasgow,  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Third  Chap- 
ter ofPauVs  EpistU  to  theEomans  (1866). 

The  ancient  Commentaries  are  well  known  ;  to  attempt  to  characterize 
them  would  be  superfluous.  I  shall  say  a  word  on  the  most  important  of 
the  moderns.  Tholuck  was  the  first,  after  the  blighting  epoch  of  rational- 
ism, who  reopened  to  the  church  the  living  fountains  of  evangelical  truth 
which  spring  up  in  our  Epistle.  Olshausen^  continuing  his  friend^s  work, 
expounded  still  more  copiously  the  treasures  of  salvation  by  faith,  which 
had  been  brought  to  light  again  by  Tholuck.  De  Wette  has  traced  the 
links  of  the  apostlc^s  reasoning  with  admirable  sagacity.  Meyer  has 
brought  to  the  study  of  our  Epistle  all  the  resources  of  that  learned  and 
vigorous  philology,  the  application  of  which  Fritzsche  had  demanded  in  the 
study  of  our  sacred  books  ;  to  these  he  has  added  a  sound  exegetical  sense 
and  an  understanding  of  Christian  truth  which  makes  his  work  the  indis- 
pensable Commentary.  Oltramare  has  a  great  wealth  of  exegetical  mate- 
rials ;  but  he  has  not  elaborated  them  sufficiently  before  composing  his 
book.  Ewald,  a  paraphrase  in  which  the  original  spirit  of  the  author  lives 
again.  Theod,  Schott;  his  whole  work  turns  on  a  preconceived  and  unfor- 
tuDately  false  point  of  view.  Lange  ;  every  one  knows  his  characteristics, 
at  once  brilliant  and  arbitrary.  Hofmann  brings  a  mind  of  the  most  pene- 
trating order  to  the  analysis  of  the  apostle^s  thought,  he  does  not  overlook 
the  slightest  detail  of  the  text ;  his  stores  of  philological  knowledge  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Meyer.  Put  he  too  often  lacks  accuracy  ;  he 
dwells  complacently  on  exegetical  discoveries  in  which  it  is  hard  to  think 
that  he  himself  believes,  and  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  clearness  of  the 
style  requires  a  fourth  or  fifth  reading.  Schaff  happily  remedies  Lange^s 
defects,  and  completes  him  in  an  original  way.  Volkmar''s  treatise  is  an 
analysis  rather  than  an  interpretation.  The  best  part  of  it  consists  of  crit- 
icism of  the  text,  and 'of  a  beautiful  reprint  of  the  Vatican  text.  Bonnet^ 
on  the  basis  of  very  thoroughgoing  exegetical  studies,  has,  with  consider- 
able self-denial,  composed  a  simple  Commentary  for  the  use  of  laymen.* 
Reuss  explains  the  essential  idea  of  each  passage,  but  his  plan  docs  not 
admit  of  a  detailed  exegesis.  Morison'^s  monograph,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
a  unique  specimen  of  learning  and  sound  exegetical  judgment. 

1  We  call  the  attention  of  non-theolog!cal  readers  to  the  interestiog  and  Ihoroaghgoing  work 
of  M.  Walther :  Paraphrase  de  VtpUre  atix  Jiomalru  (1871). 
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TITLE   OF  THE  EPISTLE. 


The  authentic  title  is  certainly  that  which  has  been  preserved  in  its  sim- 
plest form  in  the  seven  oldest  Mjj.,  the  four  Alex.,  and  the  three  Greco- 
Latin  :  UpdQ  'Pcjfiaiovg,  to  the  Momans,  In  later  documents  there  is  a  grad- 
ual increase  of  epithets,  till  we  have  the  title  of  L  :  Tov  dyiov  mi  iravewp^fuw 
aTToardXov  IlavXov  kiriGToXii  izphq  'Vufiaiovg  {Epistle  of  the  holy  and  everywhere 
blessed  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Bomans), 


COMMENTARY. 


The  framework  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
game  as  that  of  the  most  of  Paul's  other  Epistles  :  1.  An  epistolary  preface  ; 
2.  The  body  of  the  letter  ;  8.  An  epistolary  conciosion. 


PREFACE. 

L  1-15. 

This  introduction  is  intended  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  apostle 
and  his  readers  which  does  not  yet  exist,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  found  the 
church,  and  had  not  yet  visited  it.  It  embraces :  1.  The  address ;  2.  A 
thanksgiving  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  at  Rome. 

FIRST  PASSAGE  (I.  1-7). 
TheAddren. 

The  form  of  address  usual  among  the  ancients  contained  three  terms  :  <'  N. 
to  N.  greeting,'*'*  Comp.  Acts  xxiii.  26  :  *'  Claudius Lysias  unto  the  most  ex- 
cellent governor  Felix  greeting. ''  Such  is  the  type  we  have  here,  but 
modified  in  execution  to  suit  the  particular  intention  of  the  apostle.  The 
subject,  Pauly  is  developed  in  the  first  six  verses  ;  the  persons  addressed, 
to  the  Chrutians  in  Borne,  in  the  first  half  of  ver.  7,  and  the  object,  greeting^ 
in  the  second. 

One  is  surprised  at  the  altogether  extraordinary  extension  bestowed  on 
the  development  of  the  first  term.  It  is  very  much  the  same  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  The  fact  is  accounted  for  in  the  latter  writing  by  the 
need  which  Paul  felt  to  give  the  lie  at  once  to  the  calumnies  of  his  Judaiz- 
ing  adversaries,  who  denied  his  divine  call  to  the  apostleship.  His  object 
in  our  Epistle  is  wholly  different.  His  concern  is  to  justify  the  exception- 
al step  he  is  taking  at  the  moment,  in  addressing  a  letter  of  instruction  like 
that  which  follows,  to  a  church  on  which  he  seemed  to  have  no  claim. 

In  these  six  verses,  1-6,  Paul  introduces  himself ;  first,  as  an  apostle  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  word,  as  called  directly  by  God  to  the  task  of  publish- 
ing the  message  of  salvation,  w.  1,  2 ;  then  he  indulges  in  an  apparent  di- 
gression regarding  the  object  of  his  message,  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
had  appeared  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  but  was  raised  by  His  resurrection 
to  the  state  of  the  Son  of  God,  w«3, 4;  finally,  from  the  person  of  the 
Lord  he  returns  to  the  apostleship,  which  he  has  received  from  this  glorified 
Lord,  and  which  he  describes  as  a  special  apostleship  to  the  Gentile  world, 
TV.  5,  6. 
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Vv.  1,  2.  ^^  Pauly  a  servant  of  Christ  Jesus^^  an  apostle  hy  [his]  call,  sepa- 
rated unto  the  gospel  of  Godj  which  he  liad  promised  afore  hyhis  prophets  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.'''' — Paul  introduces  himself  in  this  ver.  1  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity  ;  he  puts  his  "whole  letter  under  the  authority  of  his  apostle- 
ship,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  God  Himself.  On  the  name  Paul,  see 
Introd.  p.  16.  After  having  thus  presented  his  personality,  he  effaces  it, 
us  it  were,  immediately  by  tiie  modest  title  of  <5ovAof  servant.  We  need  not 
translate  this  term  by  the  word  slave,  which  in  our  modern  languages  sug- 
gests a  more  painful  idea  than  the  Greek  term.  The  latter  contains  the 
two  ideas  of  property  and  of  Migatory  service.  It  may  consequently  be 
applied  to  the  relation  *which  every  Christian  bears  to  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  vii. 
22).  If  we  take  it  here  in  this  sense,  the  name  would  imply  the  bond  of 
equality  in  the  faith  which  unites  Paul  to  his  brethren  at  Rome.  Yet  as 
this  letter  is  not  a  simple  fraternal  communication,  but  an  apostolic  mes- 
sage of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  more  natural  to  take  the  word  servant 
in  a  graver  sense,  the  same  as  it  certainly  has  in  the  address  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  i.  1  :  '*Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi."  The  term  servant, 
thus  contrasted  with  the  term  saints,  evidently  denotes  a  special  ministry. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  are  men  who  are  called  to  exemplify  the  general  sub- 
mission which  all  believers  owe  to  the  Lord,  in  the  form  of  a  particular 
office ;  they  are  servants  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word.  The  Received 
reading  :  of  Jesus  Christ,  sets  first  in  relief  the  historical  person  (Jesus), 
then  His  office  of  Messiah  {Christ).  This  form  was  the  one  which  corre- 
sponded best  to  the  feeling  of  those  who  had  fi^st  known  Jesus  personally, 
and  afterward  discovered  Him  to  be  the  Messiah.  And  so  it  is  the  usual  and 
almost  technical  phrase  which  prevailed  in  apostolic  language.  But  the 
Vat,  and  the  Vulg,  read:  Xpwrrov 'I^ycrov,  of  Christ  Jesus;  first  the  office, 
then  the  person.  This  form  seems  preferable  here  as  the  less  usual.  It 
corresponded  to  the  personal  development  of  Paul,  who  had  beheld  the 
glorified  Messiah  before  knowing  that  He  was  Jesus.  The  title  servant  was 
very  general,  embracing  all  the  ministries  established  by  Christ ;  the  title 
aposth  denotes  the  special  ministry  conferred  on  Paul.  It  is  the  most  ele- 
vated of  all.  While  Christ's  other  servants  build  up  the  church,  either  by 
extending  it  {evangelists)  or  perfecting  it  {pastors  and  teachers),  the  apostles, 
with  the  prophets  (Christian  prophets),  have  the  task  of  founding  it ;  cnmp. 
Eph.  iv.  12.  Paul  was  made  a  partaker  of  this  supreme  charge.  And  he 
was  so,  he  adds,  by  way  of  call.  The  relation  between  the  two  words  called 
and  apostle  is  not  that  which  would  be  indicated  by  the  paraphrase  :  **  Call- 
ed to  he  an  apostle."  This  meaning  would  rather  have  been  expressed  by 
the  participle  {KTujBelq).  In  ver.  7,  the  corresponding  phrase  :  called  saints, 
has  quite  another  meaning  from  :  called  to  he  saints  (which  would  assume 
that  they  are  not  so).  The  meaning  is  :  saints  hy  way  of  call,  which  implies 
that  they  are  so  in  reality.  Similarly,  Paul  means  that  he  is  an  apostle, 
and  that  he  is  so  in  virtue  of  the  divine  vocation  which  alone  confers  such 
an  office.  There  is  here  no  polemic  against  the  Judaizers  ;  it  is  the  simple 
affirmation  of  that  supreme  dignity  which  authorizes  him  to  address  the 
church  as  he  is  now  doing  ;  comp.  Eph.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1.  These  two  ideas, 
apostle  and  call,  naturally  carry  our  minds  back  to  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion. But  Paul  knows  that  his  consecration  to  this  ministry  goes  farther 
back  still ;  and  this  is  the  view  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  phrase  : 
afjHjptafievor,  set  apart.  This  word,  in  such  a  context,  cannot  apply  to  any 
human  consecration,  such  as  that  which  he  received  along  with  Barnabas 
at  Antioch,  with  a  view  to  their  first  mission,  though  the  same  Greek  term 
is  used.  Acts  xiii.  2.  Neither  does  it  express  the  notion  of  an  eternal  elec- 
tion, which  would  have  been  denoted  by  the  compound  npomHOjjLkvw:,  destin- 

1  fi,  Vulg.  Ang.  read  yLpurrov  li\xrw  instead  of  Ii^o-ov  Xpiorov,  which  the  other  docaments 
read. 
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ed  'beforehand ^^"^  us  in  the  other  cases  where  a  decree  anterior  to  time  is 
meant.  The  expression  seems  to  me  to  be  explained  by  the  sentence,  Gal. 
i.  15,  which  is  closely  related  to  this  :  **  But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  had 
separated  me  {apopiaag  fie)  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  culled  me  {lidXeaa^ 
fte)  by  His  grace. ^'  In  this  passage  of  the  Galatians  he  comes  down  from 
the  selection  to  the  call^  while  here  he  ascends  from  the  call  to  the  selection. 
Let  the  reader  recall  what  we  have  said,  Introd.  pp.  4  and  5,  as  to  the  prov- 
idential character  of  all  the  previous  circumstances  of  Saul's  life.  The 
apostle  might  well  recognize  in  that  whole  chain  the  signs  of  an  original 
destination  to  the  task  with  which  he  saw  himself  invested.  This  task  is 
expressed  in  the  words  :  unto  the  gospel  of  Gody  elg  evayyihov  Qeov.  If  by  the 
word  ffosi>el  we  understand,  as  is  usually  done,  the  contents  of  the  divine 
message,  then  we  must  place  the  notion  of  preaching  in  the  preposition  fif, 
in  order  to^  and  paraphrase  it  thus :  **  in  order  to  proclaim  the  gospel.'*  This 
meaning  of  the  word  gospel  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  living  character 
of  primitive  Christian  language.  The  word  rather  denotes  in  the  New 
Testament  the  act  of  gospel  preaching  ;  so  a  few  lines  below,  ver.  9,  and 
particularly  1  Thess.  i.  5,  where  Paul  says  :  **  Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you 
in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assur- 
ance ;  as  ye  know  what  manner  of  men  we  were  among  you. "  These  words 
have  no  sense  unless  by  our  gospel^  Paul  means,  our  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
In  this  case  the  preposition /<7r  preserves  its  simple  meaning.  The  absence 
of  the  article  before  the  words  gospel  and  Ood^  give  to  the  words  a  sort  of 
descriptive  sense  :  a  message  of  divine  origin.  The  genitive  Gfor,  of  Ood^ 
here  denotes  the  author  of  the  message,  not  its  stdyject ;  for  the  subject  is 
Christ,  as  is  mentioned  afterward.  Paul  thus  bears  within  him  the  un- 
speakably elevated  conviction  of  having  been  set  apart,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  existence,  to  be  the  herald  of  a  message  of  grace  (ev  ayyiX^eiv,  to  an- 
nounce good  news)  trom  God  to  mankind.  And  it  is  as  the  bearer  of  this 
message  that  he  addresses  the  church  of  Rome.  If  the  apostle  does  not  add 
to  his  name  that  of  any  fellow-laborer,  as  he  does  elsewheie,  it  is  because 
he  is  doing  this  act  in  his  official  character  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  a 
dignity  which  he  shares  with  no  other.  So  it  is  Eph.  i.  1  (in  similar  cir- 
cumstances). 

But  this  preaching  of  salvation  by  the  apostles  has  not  dropped  suddenly 
from  heaven.  It  has  been  prepared  or  announced  long  before  ;  this  fact  is 
the  proof  of  its  decisive  importance  in  the  history  of  humanity.  This  is 
what  is  expressed  in  ver.  2. 

Several  commentators  think  that  the  words :  vhich  He  had  promised  afore^ 
bad  no  meaning,  unless  the  word  gospel,  ver.  1,  be  taken  as  referring  to 
gahation  itself,  not  as  we  have  taken  it,  to  the  act  of  preaching.  But  why 
could  not  Paul  say  that  the  act  of  evangelical  preaching  had  been  announc- 
ed beforehand?  **"Who  hath  believed  our  preaching?''^  exclaims  Isaiah 
(liii.  1),  **and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?"  And  Hi.  7  : 
*'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  good  tidings,  and  who 
publisheth  peace!"  Finally,  xl.  1,  2:  **  Comfort  ye  my  people,  your 
God  will  say  .  .  .  Cry  unto  Jerusalem,  that  her  set  time  is  accomplished." 
The  apostle  himself  quotes  these  passages,  X.  15,  16.  The  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  appears  to  him  a  solemn  act  marking  a  new 
era,  the  hour  of  universal  salvation  long  expected  ;  so  he  characterizes  it 
also.  Acts  xvii.  80  ;  Eph.  iii.  5-7  ;  Tit.  1.  8.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  his 
feelings  rise  at  the  thought  of  being  the  principal  instrument  of  a  work 
thus  predicted  !  He  thereby  becomes  himself  a  predicted  person,  continu- 
ing as  he  does  the  work  of  the  prophets  by  fulfilling  the  future  they  an- 
nounced. The  npdy  heforehand^  added  to  the  word  promise^  is  not  a  pleon- 
asm ;  it  brings  out  forcibly  the  greatness  of  the  fact  announced.  The  pro- 
noun avTovy  ^^  ffis  prophets,"  denotes  the  close  relation  which  unites  a 
prophet  to  God,  whose  instrument  he  is.    The  epithet  Jiolyy  by  which  their 
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writings  are  cbaracterizedf  is  related  to  this  pronoun.  Holiness  is  the  seal 
of  their  divine  origin.  The  absence  of  the  article  before  yfxuj>ai,  scriptures^ 
has  a  descriptive  bearing  :  *Mn  scriptures  which  have  this  character,  that 
they  are  holy." 

Baur  and  his  school  *  find  in  this  mention  of  the  prophetic  promises  a 
proof  of  the  Judeo-Christian  origin  of  the  majority  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  desire  which  the  apostle  had  to  please  it.  But  the  Old  Testament  was 
read  and  known  in  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the  object  with  which 
the  apostle  refers  to  the  long  theocratic  preparation  which  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  proclamation  of  salvation,  is  clear  enough  without  our  ascrib- 
ing to  him  any  so  particular  intention. — ^This  mention  of  prophecy  forms 
the  transition  to  ver.  8,  where  Jesus  is  introduced  in  the  first  place  as  the 
Jewish  Messiah,  and  then  as  the  8on  of  God. 

Vv.  3,  4.  **  Concerning  his  Son^  bom  of  the  race  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh  ;  estaUished  as  the  Son  of  God  with  power ^  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Jioli- 
nessy  hy  his  resurrection  from  the  dead:  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord^ — The  apostle 
first  designates  the  subject  of  gospel  preaching  in  a  summary  way :  it  is 
Jesus  Christ  viewed  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  preposition  irspi,  concerning^ 
might  indeed  depend  on  the  substantive  evayyk^iov  {gospel),  ver.  1,  in  virtue 
of  the  verbal  meaning  of  the  word  ;  but  we  should  require  in  that  case  to 
take  ver.  2  as  a  parenthesis,  which  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Why  not 
make  this  clause  dependent  on  the  immediately  preceding  verb  :  which  He 
had  promised  afore  f  This  promise  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  related 
to  His  Son,  since  it  was  He  who  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  preaching. — 
Here  begins  a  long  period,  first  expressing  this  subject  in  a  general  way, 
then  analyzing  it  in  parallel  propositions,  which,  point  by  point,  form  an 
antithesis  to  one  another.  They  are  not  connected  by  any  of  the  numerous 
particles  in  which  the  Greek  language  abounds  ;  their  simple  juxtaposition 
makes  the  contrast  the  more  striking. — ^It  has  been  sought  to  explain  the 
title  Son  of  Ood  merely  as  an  official  name :  the  theocratic  King  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Messiah.  The  passages  quoted  in  favor  of  this  meaning 
would  sufiice,  if  they  were  needed  to  refute  it :  John  i.  50,  for  example, 
where  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  titles.  Son  of  God  and  King  of  Israel, 
so  far  from  demonstrating  them  to  be  synonymous,  refutes  the  view,  and 
where  the  repetition  of  the  verb  thou  art  gives  of  it«elf  the  proof  of  the  con- 
trary ;  and  Ps.  ii.  7,  where  Jehovah  says  to  the  Messiah  :  **Thou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee."  This  last  expression  is  applied  to 
the  installation  of  the  Messiah  in  His  kingly  ofiicc.  But  to  beget  never  sig- 
nifies to  establish  as  king  ;  the  word  denotes  a  communication  of  life. 

Some  explain  the  title  by  the  exceptional  moral  perfection  of  Jesus,  and 
the  unbroken  communion  in  which  He  lived  with  God.  Thus  the  name 
would  include  nothing  transcending  the  limits  of  a  simple  human  existence. 
But  can  this  explanation  account  for  the  passage,  viii.  3:  *^God  sending 
His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh"  .  .  .  f  It  is  obvious  from  this 
phrase  that  Paul  ascribes  an  existence  to  the  Son  anterior  to  His  coming  in 
the  flesh. 

The  title  Son  is  also  explained  by  our  Lord^s  miracful/ms  birth.  So,  for 
example,  M.  Bonnet:  **In  consequence  of  His  generation  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  He  is  really  the  Son  of  God."  Such,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  in  the  message  of  the  angel  to  Mary  :  **The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come 
upon  thee  .  .  .  wherefore  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  God."  But  the  passage,  viii.  8,  just  quoted,  shows 
that  the  apostle  used  the  name  in  a  more  elevated  sense  still,  though  the 
notion  of  the  miraculous  birth  has  obviously  a  very  close  connection  with 
that  of  pre-existence. 

Several  theologians  of  our  day  think  that  the  title  Son  of  God  applies  to 
Jesus  only  on  account  of  His  elevation  to  divine  glory,  as  the  sequel  of  His 

1  PmduSt  I.  87S ;  Hllgcnfcld,  EInl.  311,  etc. 
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earthly  existence.  But  our  passage  itself  proves  that,  in  the  apostle^s  view, 
the  divine  state  which  followed  His  resurrection  is  a  recof)ered  and  not  an 
acquired  state.  His  personal  dignity  as  Son  of  God,  proceeded  on  from 
ver.  3,  is  anterior  to  the  two  phases  of  His  existence,  the  earthly  and  the 
heavenly,  which  are  afterward  described. 

The  idea  of  Christ's  divine  pre-existenee  is  one  familiar  to  St.  Paul's  mind, 
and  alone  explains  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to  the  term  Son  of  Ood, 
Comp.  (besides  viii.  8)  1  Cor.  viii.  6  :  *^One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  all  things^  and  we  by  Ilim ;"  Paul  thus  ascribes  to  Him  the  double 
creation,  the  physical  and  the  spiritual ;  1  Cor.  x.  4  :  *'For  they  drank  of 
that  spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them  :  and  that  Rock  was  Christ ;" 
Paul  thus  regards  Christ  as  the  Divine  Being  who  accompanied  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert,  and  who,  from  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  wrought  all  their 
deliverances;  Phil.  ii.  6  :  *' Who,  being  in  the  form  of  Oody  .  .  .  emptied 
Himself,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men."  Add  2  Cor.  viii.  9  :  **'Wbo,  though  He  was  rich,  yet 
for  your  sakes  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich.'' 
The*  W<;A^  of  which  He  stripped  Himself,  according  to  the  last  of  these 
passages,  are,  according  to  the  preceding,  the  form  of  Ood  belon^ng  to 
Him,  His  divine  mode  of  being  anterior  to  His  incarnation  ;  and  the  poV' 
erty  to  which  He  descended  is  nothing  else  than  His  aet'vant  form,  or  the 
human  condition  which  he  put  on.  It  is  through  His  participation  in  our 
state  of  dependence  that  we  can  be  raised  to  His  state  of  glory  and  sov- 
ereignty. There  remains,  final ly,  the  crowning  passage  on  this  subject, 
Col.  i.  15-17. — Son  of  God  essentially,  Christ  passed  through  two  phases, 
briefly  described  in  the  two  following  propositions.  The  two  participles 
with  which  they  both  open  serve  as  points  of  support  to  all  the  subsequent 
determining  clauses.  The  fundamental  antithesis  is  that  between  the  two 
participles  ycvofikvov  and  6pta6evToc ;  to  this  there  are  attached  two  others  ; 
the  first :  of  the  race  of  David  and  Son  of  Ood  ;  the  second  :  according  to  the 
fletih  and  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  Two  phrases  follow  in  t  he  second 
proposition,  with, power  and  through  Ilia  resurrection  from  the  dead,  which 
seem  to  have  no  counterpart  in  the  first.  But  the  attentive,  reader  will 
have  no  difiiculty  in  discovering  the  two  ideas  corresponding  to  them. 
They  are  those  of  weakness,  a  natural  attribute  of  ilm  flesh  and  of  Inrth  ;  for 
His  resurrection  is  to  Jesus,  as  it  were,  a  second  birth.  Let  us  first  study 
the  former  proposition  by  itself.  The  word  ytvofikvov  may  bear  the  meaning 
cither  of  horn  or  become.  In  the  second  case,  the  word  relates  to  the  act  of 
incarnation,  that  mysterious  change  wrought  in  His  person  when  He  passed 
from  the  divine  to  the  human  state.  But  the  participle  yevofiivov  being 
here  construed  with  the  preposition  f/c,  out  of  from,  it  is  simpler  to  take 
the  verb  in  the  sense  of  being  hom^  as  in  Gal.  iv.  4  :  **  bom  of  a  woman^^ 
(yevoftnfov  U  ywaiKo^),  The  phrase  Kara  aapxa,  according  to  the  flesh,  serves, 
as  Ilofmann  says,  **to  restrict  this  affirmation  to  that  side  of  His  origin 
whereby  He  inherited  human  nature."  For  the  notion  of  a  different  origin 
was  previously  implied  in  the  phrase  Son  of  God. — What  are  we  to  under- 
stand here  by  the  texvcL  flesh  f    The  word  hns  three  very  distinct  meanings 

.  iti  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.^  1.  It  denotes  the  muscular  and  soft 
parts  of  the  body,  in  opposition  both  to  the  hard  parts,  the  bones,  and  to  the 

i  liquid  parts,  t^ie  blood;  so  Gen.  ii.  23  :  **  This  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and 
ilesh  of  my  flesh  ;"  and  John  vi.  56  :  **  He  that  eateth  my  fiesh  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood."  2.  The  word  often  denotes  the  entire  human  (or  animal) 
body,  in  opposition  to  the  sotil;  for  example,  1  Cor.  xv.  39  :  **  There  is  one 
flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,"  a  saying  in  which  the  word  flesh.,  ac- 
cording to  the  context,  denotes  the  entire  organism.  In  this  second  sense 
the  part  is  simply  taken  for  the  whole.     8.  By  the  same  sort  of  figure,  only 

1  Comp.  Wpndt*8   remarkable  diseertatlon :  Die  h^gr^t  ITeisch  und  Geisi  im  biblit^en 
Sprachgtbraych  (1871B). 
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still  more  extended,  the  word  fletih  sometimes  denotes  the  whole  of  man^ 
body  and  soul,  in  opposition  to  God  the  Creator  and  His  omnipotence.  So 
Ps.  Ixv.  2  :  **  Unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  (every  creature)  come  ;''  Rom.  iii. 
20  :  **  "No  flesh  (no  man)  shall  be  justified  in  His  sight."  The  first  of  these 
three  meanings  is  inapplicable  in  our  passage,  for  it  would  imply  that  Jesus 
received  from  His  ancestor  David  only  the  fleshy  parts  of  His  body,  not  the 
bones  and  blood  !  The  second  is  no  less  so  ;  for  it  would  follow  from  it 
that  Jesus  inherited  from  David  only  His  bodily  life,  and  not  the  psychical, 
the  higher  powers  of  human  life,  feeling,  understanding,  and  will.  This 
opinion  is  incompatible  with  the  affirmation  of  the  full  humanity  of  Jesus, 
as  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Paul  (comp.  v.  15  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5)  and  of  John. 
For  the  latter,  as  well  as  Paul,  ascribes  to  Jesus  a  human  soulj  a  human 
spirit ;  comp.  xii.  27  :  **My  soid  is  troubled;"  xi.  33:  "He  groaned  in 
His  spirit.''^  There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  third  meaning,  which  suits 
the  passage  perfectly.  As  a  human  creature^  Jesus  derives  His  origin  from 
David.  All  that  is  human  in  Him,  spirit,  sovl,  and  hody  (1  Thess.  v.  23),  so 
far  as  these  elements  are  hereditary  in  mankind  in  general,  this  whole  part 
of  His  being  is  marked  by  the  Davidic,  and  consequently  Jewish  character. 
This  royal  and  national  seal  is  impressed  not  only  on  His  physical  nature 
and  temperament,  but  also  on  His  moral  tendencies  and  aspirations ;  and 
this  hereditary  life  could  alone  form  the  basis  of  His  Messianic  calling, 
without,  however,  obliging  us  to  forget  that  in  the  Jew  there  is  always  the 
man,  under  the  national,  the  human  element.  This  meaning  which  we 
give  to  the  "Ttoxdi  flesh  is  absolutely  the  same  as  that  in  the  passage  of  John, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  text  of  his  Gospel :  **The  Word  was  made 
flesh  {pap^  kyevtrd),'*'*  John  i.  14. 

Relation  of  thh  saying  to  the  miraculous  birth. —  In  expressing  himself  as  he 
does  here,  does  St.  Paal  think  of  Jesus'  Davidic  descent  through  Joseph  or 
through  Mary  ?  In  the  former  case  the  miraculous  birth  would  be  excluded 
(Meyer  and  Reuss).  But  would  this  supposition  be  consistent,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  idea  which  the  apostle  forms  of  Jesus'  absolute  holiness ;  on 
the  other,  with  his  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  sin  to  the  whole  human 
race?  He  says  of  Jesus,  viii.  3  :  **  Sent  in  the  likeness  of  stnftd  flesh;*'  2  Cor. 
V.  21 :  *'He  who  knew  no  sin;**  he  ascribes  to  Him  the  part  of  an  expiatory 
victim  {i?a<jT7fpiov\  which  excludes  the  barest  idea  of  a  minimum  of  sin.  And 
yet,  according  to  him,  all  Adam's  descendants  participate  in  the  heritage  of 
sin  (V.  12,  19,  iii.  9).  How  reconcile  these  propositions,  if  his  view  is  that 
Jesus  descends  from  David  and  from  Adam  absolutely  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  other  descendants  of  Adam  or  David?  Paul  thus  necessarily  held  the 
miraculous  birth  ;  *  and  that  so  much  the  more,  as  the  fact  is  conspicuously 
related  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  his  companion  in  work.  A  contradiction  be- 
tween these  two  fellow-laborers  on  this  point  is  inadmissible.  It  is  therefore 
through  the  intervention  of  Mary,  and  of  Mary  alone,  that  Jesus,  according  to 
Paul's  view,  descended  from  David.  And  such  is  also  the  meaning  of  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  in  Luke's  Gospel  (iii.  23).'  Thus  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  from  placing  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
person  of  Jesus  (to  which  the  words  :  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  ver.  4, 
refer)  at  His  very  birth. 

Yet  this  mode  of  hereditary  existence  does  not  exhaust  His  whole  being. 
The  title  Son  of  Oody  placed  foremost,  contains  a  wealth  which  transcends  the 
contents  of  this  first  assertion,  ver.' 3,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  the  second 
proposition,  ver.  4.  Many  are  the  interpretations  given  of  the  participle 
hpiaQkvTo^,  The  verb  Spil^eiv  (from  bpocy  Immdary)  signifies  :  to  draw  a  Umity 
to  separate  a  domain  from  nil  that  surrounds  it,  to  distinguish  a  person  or 
a  thing.  The  marking  off  may  be  only  in  thought  ;  the  verb  then  signifies  : 
to  destine  tOy  decree,  decide.     So  Luke  xxii.  22,  and  perhaps  Acts  x.  42  and 

>  See  this  proof  be&nlifnlly  developed  in  Gess  :  CTirUtl  Person  find  Wert,  ad  ed.  t.  II.  p.  810 
etseq. 
3  See  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  my  Oamm^tUary. 
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xvii.  81.  Or  the  limitation  may  be  traced  in  words  ;  the  verb  then  signi- 
fies :  to  declare.  Or,  finally,  it  may  be  manifested  in  an  external  act,  a  fact 
obvious  to  the  senses,  which  leads  to  the  meaning :  to  install,  esUiblish,  or 
demonstrate  by  a  sign.  The  first  meaning :  to  dentine  to,  has  been  here  at- 
tempted by  Hofmann.  But  this  sense  is  mcompatibie  with  the  clause  :  hy 
the  resurrection,  and  ic  would  cert-uinly  have  been  expressed  by  the  word 
vpooptadivToq,  destined  beforehand  (comp.  viii.  29,  30 ;  1  Pet.  i.  20),  it  being 
impossible  that  the  divine  decree  relative  to  the  glorification  of  Jesus  should 
be  posterior  to  his  mission  to  the  world.  Founding  on  the  second  mean- 
ing, many  (Osterv.,  Oltram.)  translate  :  ^''declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God." 
But  the  notion  of  declaration^  -and  even  the  stronger  one  of  demonstration, 
are  insufficient  in  the  context.  For  the  resurrection  of  Je«us  not  only  man- 
ifested or  demonstrated  what  He  was  ;  it  wrought  a  real  transformation  in 
His  mode  of  being.  Jesus  required  to  pass  from  His  state  as  son  of  David 
to  that  of  Son  of  Qod,  if  He  was  to  accomplish  the  work  described  in  ver. 
5,  and  which  the  apostle  has  in  view,  that  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 
And  it  was  His  resurrection  which  introduced  Him  into  this  new  state. 
The  only  meaning,  therefore,  which  suits  the  context  is  the  third,  that  of 
establishing.  Peter  says  similarly,  Acts  ii.  86:  **God  hath  made  (eiroir/ae) 
that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  Hof- 
mann has  disputed  the  use  of  the  verb  6piC,€tv  in  this  sense.  But  Meyer, 
with  good  ground,  adduces  the  following  saying  of  a  poet :  oe  Qebv  tJpiae 
daifujv,  *^  destiny  made  thee  God."  Not  that  the  apostle  means,  as  Pfleid- 
erer  would  have  it,  that  Jesus  became  the  Son  of  God  by  His  resurrection. 
He  was  restored,  and  restored  wholly — that  is  to  say,  with  His  human  na- 
ture— to  the  position  of  Son  of  God  which  He  had  renounced  on  becom- 
ing incarnate.  The  thought  of  Paul  is  identical  with  that  of  the  prayer  of 
Jesus  on  the  eve  of  His  death,  as  we  have  it  In  John^s  Gospel  (xvii.  5)  : 
'*  Father,  glorify  Thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the 
world  was."  Jesus  always  was  the  Son  :  at  His  baptism,  through  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  Father,  He  recovered  His  consciousness  of  Sonship.  At  His 
resurrection  He  was  re-established,  and  that  as  man,  in  His  state  of  Son- 
ship.  The  antithesis  of  the  two  terms,  born  and  estaMisliedy  so  finely  chosen, 
seems  thus  perfectly  correct. 

Three  clauses  serve  to  determine  the  participle  established.  The  first  in- 
dicates the  manner  :  kv  Swdfiei,  with  power  /the  second,  the  moral  cause  : 
Kara  irvEvfia  aytuavvrj^,  axxording  to  the  spirit  of  holiness  ;  the  third,  the  efficient 
cause :  k^  avaardaeuc  vsKpiiv,  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  With  power, 
signifies  :  in  a  striking,  triumphant  manner.  Some  have  thought  to  take 
this  phrase  as  descriptive  of  the  substantive  Son  of  God;  **  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  glory  of  His  power,"  in  opposition  to  the  weakness  of  His  earthly 
state.  But  the  antithesis  of  the  two  propositions  is  that  between  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  son  of  David,  and  not  that  between  the  Son  of  God  in  power 
and  the  Son  of  God  in  weakness.  The  phrase  :  with  power,  refers  therefore 
to  the  participle  establish^ :  established  by  an  act  in  which  the  power  of 
God  is  strikingly  manifested  (the  resurrection,  wrought  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  Rom.  vi.  4).  The  second  clause  :  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness, 
has  been  explained  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  in- 
dicating the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  in  contrast  to  his  humanity,  the  spirit  of 
holiness  being  thus  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  ;  so  Melanchthon  and 
Bengel.  But,  in  this  case,  what  term  would  be  left  to  indicate  the  third  ? 
The  second  divine  person  is  designated  by  the  names  Son  or  Wc^rd,  not 
Spirit.  According  to  Theodoret,  what  is  meant  is  the  miraculous  power  which 
Jesus  possessed  on  the  earth  ;  but  how  are  we  to  explain  the  complement  of 
holiness  t  and  what  relation  is  there  between  the  virtue  of  working  miracles, 
possessed  by  so  many  prophets,  and  the  installation  of  Jesus  in  His  place 
as  Son  of  God  ?  Luther  understood  by  it  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  church,  effected  by  Christ  glorified.    Then  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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translate  :  ^^demonstrated  to  be  the  Bon  of  God  by  the  spirit  of  holiness, 
whom  lie  poured  out.'*  But  this  meaning  does  not  suit  the  third  clause, 
whereby  the  resurrection  is  indicated  as  the  means  of  the  bpi^eiv^  not  Pente- 
cost. No  doubt  one  might,  in  this  case,  translate  :  **  since  the  resurrection.  "* ' 
But  Pentecost  did  not  begin /rom  that  time.  Meyer  and  otliers  regard  the 
spirit  of  holiness  as  meaning,  in  opposition  to  the  flesh  :  the  inner  man  in 
in  Jesus,  the  spirit  as  an  element  of  His  human  nature,  in  opposition  to  the 
outer  man,  the  body.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  human  nature,  body  and 
soul,  was  already  embraced  completely  in  the  word  flesh,  ver.  8.  How, 
then,  could  the  ^irit^  taken  as  an  element  of  human  nature,  be  contrasted 
with  this  nature  itself  ?  Is,  then,  the  meaning  of  the  words  so  difficult  to 
apprehend  ?  The  term  spirit  (or  breath)  of  holiness  shows  clearly  enough 
that  the  matter  here  in  question  is  the  action  displayed  on  Christ  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  during  his  earthly  existence.  In  proportion  as  Jesus  was  open 
to  this  influence,  his  whole  human  nature  received  the  seal  of  consecration 
to  the  service  of  God — that  is  to  say,  of  holiness.  Such  is  the  moral  fact 
indicated  Heb.  ix.  14 :  **  Who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God.^*  The  result  of  this  penetration  of  his  entire  being 
by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  this  :  at  the  time  of  His  death  there 
could  be  fully  realized  in  Him  the  law  expressed  by  the  Psalmist :  **  Thou 
wilt  not  suffer  thy  Holy  one  to  see  corruption''  (Ps.  xvi.  10).  Perfect  holi- 
ness excludes  physical  dissolution.  The  necessary  corollary  of  such  a  life 
and  state  was  therefore  the  resurrection.  This  is  the  relation  expressed 
by  the  preposition  KarS.^  according  to,  agreeably  to.  He  was  established  as 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  striking  manner  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  holiness^  which  had  reigned  in  Him  and  in  His  very 
body.  In  the  passage,  viii.  11.  the  apostle  applies  the  same  law  to  the 
resurrection  of  believers,  when  he  says  **that  their  bodies  shall  rise  again, 
in  virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  them."  Paul  is  not  therefore 
seeking,  as  has  been  thought,  to  establish  a  contrast  between  inward  (TrvfD/za, 
spirit)  and  outward  {adp^,  flesh),  nor  between  divine  (the  Holy  SpiHt)  and 
human  (the  flesh),  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  which  would  be  a  needless  di- 
gression in  the  context.  What  he  contrasts  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
naturally  Jewish  and  Davidic  form  of  his  earthly  appearance  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  higher  form  of  being  on  which  he  entered  at  the  close  of  this 
Jewish  phase  of  his  existence,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  holy  consecra- 
tion which  had  marked  all  his  activity  here  below.  For  this  new  form  of 
existence  is  the  condition  on  which  alone  He  could  accomplish  the  work 
described  in  the  verse  immediately  following.  The  thought  of  the  apostle 
does  not  diverge  for  an  instant,  but  goes  straight  to  its  aim. — The  third 
clause  literally  signifies  :  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  (c^  avaaraaeu^  veKpCw), 
He  entered  upon  his  human  life  by  a  simple  birth;  but  in  this  state  as  a  son 
of  David  he  let  the  spirit  of  holiness  reign  over  him.  And  therefore  he  was 
admitted  by  a  resurrection  into  the  glorious  life  of  Sonship.  The  preposi- 
tion cf ,  otit  of  may  here  signify  either  since  or  in  consequence  of  The  first 
meaning  is  now  almost  abandoned,  and  undoubtedly  with  reason  ;  for  the 
idea  of  a  simple  succession  in  time  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  the  thought. 
Paul  wishes  to  describe  the  immense  transformation  which  the  facts  of  his 
death  and  resurrection  produced  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  He  has  left  in 
the  tomb  his  particular  relation  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  family  of 
David,  and  has  appeared  through  his  resurrection  freed  from  those  wrap- 
])ing8  which  he  had  humbly  worn  during  his  earthly  life  ;  com  p.  the  re- 
markable expression  :  minister  of  the  circumcision,  xv.  8.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
virtue  of  his  resurrection  and  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  able  henceforth  to 
enter  into  connection  with  all  mankind,  which  he  could  not  do  so  long  as 
he  was  acting  only  as  the  son  of  David  ;  comp.  Matt.  xv.  24  :  '*  I  am  not 
sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.''  The  absence  of  the 
article  before  the  word  resurrection  and  before  the  plural  dead  is  somewhat 
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strange,  and  must  be  explained  in  the  way  indicated  by  Hofmann  :  "  By  an 
event  such  as  that  which  takes  place  when  the  dead  rise  again. ^'  There 
needed  a  death  and  resurrection,  if  he  was  to  pass  from  the  state  of  son  of 
David  to  that  of  Son  and  Christ  of  humanity.  It  is  therefore  on  the 
eharcieter  of  the  event  that  the  apostle  insists,  rather  than  on  the  fact  itself. 

Before  pnssing  to  the  subject  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  which  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  this  transformation  in  the  person  of  the  Messiali 
wrought  by  the  resurrection,  Paul  sums  up  in  three  terms  the  analysis  of 
his  person  which  he  has  just  given  :  Jesus  ;  this  name  denotes  the  historical 
person,  the  common  subject  of  those  different  forms  of  existence  ;  the  title 
Christ  or  Messiah,  which  sums  up  vcr.  3  (Son  of  David),  and  that  of  Lord 
— ^that  is  to  say,  the  representative  of  the  divine  sovereignty — which  fol- 
lows from  his  elevation  to  the  position  of  Son  (ver.  4).  On  the  title  of  I/frd, 
see  1  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  Phil.  ii.  9-11.  When  he  says  our,  Paul  thinks  of  all 
those  who  by  faith  have  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus. 

The  intention  of  the  passage,  vv.  3,  4,  has  been  strangely  misunderstood. 
Some  say  :  it  is  a  summary  of  the  gospel  doctrine  which  the  apostle  means 
to  expound  in  this  treatise.  But  a  summary  is  not  stated  ia  an  address. 
The  true  summary  of  the  Epistle,  besides,  is  found  i.  17.  Finally,  ehristo-' 
logical  doctrine  is  precisely  one  of  the  heads,  the  absence  of  which  is  re- 
markable in  our  Epistle.  Gess  says :  '*  One  must  suppose  that  the  apostle 
was  concerned  to  sum  up  in  this  introduction  the  most  elevated  sentiment-s 
which  filled  his  heart  regarding  the  Mediators  of  salvation.  ^'  But  why  put 
these  reflections  on  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  address,  and  between  what 
Paul  says  of  his  apostleship  in  general  (vv.  1,  2),  and  what  he  afterward 
adds  regarding  his  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles  in  particular  (vv.  5,  6)  ? 
Hofmann  thinks  that  Paul,  in  referring  to  the  relation  between  Jesus  and 
the  old  covenant,  wishes  to  indicate  all  that  God  gives  us  new  in  Christ. 
But  this  observation  would  suit  any  other  place  rather  than  the  address. 
The  most  singular  explanation  is  Mangold^s  :  '^  A  Jewish-Christian  church 
like  that  of  liome  might  be  astonished  at  PauPs  addressing  it  as  if  it  had 
been  of  Gentile  origin  ;  and  the  apostle  has  endeavored  to  weaken  this  im- 
pression by  reminding  it  (ver.  2)  that  his  apostleship  had  been  predicted  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  (ver.  3)  that  the  object  of  his  preaching  is  above  all 
the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David.  ^'  So  artificial  an  explanation  refutes  itself. 
The  apostle  started  (vv.  1,  2)  from  the  idea  of  his  apostleship,  but  in  order 
to  oome  to  that  of  his  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles,  which  alone  serves  to 
explain  the  step  he  is  now  taking  m  writing  to  the  Christians  of  Home  (w. 
5,  6).  To  pass  from  the  first  of  these  ideas  to  the  second,  he  rises  to  the 
author  of  his  apostleship,  and  describes  Him  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  called 
to  gather  together  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (ver.  5) ;  then  as  the 
Son  of  God  raised  from  the  dead,  able  to  put  Himself  henceforth  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Gentiles  through  an  apostolate  instituted  on  their 
behalf  (ver.  4).  In  reality,  to  accomplish  this  wholly  new  work,  Jesus  re- 
quired to  be  set  free  from  the  form  of  Jewish  nationality  and  the  bond  of 
theocratic  obligations.  He  must  be  placed  in  one  uniform  relation  to  the 
whole  race.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  transformation  wrought  in  His  per- 
son by  His  death  and  resurrection.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  transition  from  ver.  4  to  ver.  5. 

Vv.  5,  6  :  "  By  toTiom  toe  have  received  grace  and  apostleship,  with  a  view 
to  the  obedience  of  faith  among  all  the  Gentiles,  for  the  glory  of  His  name: 
among  whom  or*  ye,  also,,  the  called  of  Jesus  Chrisf^  The  words  6i'  ov,hy 
whom,  exactly  express  the  transition  which  we  have  just  indicated.  It  is 
from  His  heavenly  glory  and  from  His  state  as  Son  of  God  that  Christ  has 
founded  the  new  apostolate,  and  called  him  whom  He  has  invested  with  it 
(comp.  Gal.  i.  1). — The  plural  iM^fiev,  we  have  received,  is  explained  by 
some  :  I  and  the  other  apostles;  by  Hofmann  :  land  my  apostolical  assistants 
(Barnabas,  Silas,  Timothy,  etc.).     But  the  first  meaning  is  inadmissible. 
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because  the  matter  in  question  here  is  exclusively  the  apostleship  to  the 
Gentiles;  aud  the  second  is  equally  so,  because  Paul,  speaking  here  in  his 
official  character,  can  associate  no  one  with  him  in  the  dignity  which  the 
Lord  has  confeiTed  on  him  personally.  What  we  have  here  is  therefore  the 
plural  of  category,  which  the  Greeks  readily  use  when  they  wish  to  put  the 
person  out  of  view,  and  to  present  only  the  principle  which  he  represents, 
or  the  work  with  which  he  is  charged.  The  words  :  x^P^v  koX  airoarokifVj 
grace  and  apostleship,  are  regarded  by  some  (Chrys.,  Philippi)  as  equivalent 
to  :  the  grace  of  apostleship.  But  if  this  had  been  PauPs  meaning,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  express  it  so.  Hofmann  applies  the  two  terms 
to  the  ministry  of  the  apostle,  as  presenting  it,  the  former,  in  connection 
with  his  own  person — it  is  a  groM  conferred  on  him  ;  the  latter,  in  its  re- 
lation to  others — it  is  his  mission  to  them.  But  if  the  term  grace  be  referred 
to  PauPs  person,  it  seems  to  us  much  simpler  to  apply  it  to  the  gift  of  salva- 
tion which  was  bestowed  on  himself ;  the  second  term,  apostleship,  comes  thus 
quite  naturally  to  designate  his  mission  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  We 
have  seen  (Introd.  p.  13)  how  these  two  gifts,  personal  salvation  and  apostle- 
ship, were,  iu  Paulas  case,  one  and  the  same  event.  The  object  of  Christ 
in  according  him  grace  and  calling  him  to  the  apostleship,  was  to  spread 
the  obedience  of  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  by  this  obedience  the 
holiness  produced  by  faith.  For,  before  speaking  of  the  effects  of  faith, 
faith  must  exist ;  and  the  matter  in  question  is  precisely  the  calling  of  the 
apostle  destined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it.  Meyer's  meaning  is  still  more 
inadmissible,  submission  to  the  faith.  In  that  case,  we  should  require  to 
give  to  the  term  faith  the  meaning  of  :  Christian  truth  (objectively  speak- 
ing), a  meaning  the  word  never  has  in  the  New  Testament,  as  >leyer  ac- 
knowledges. So  he  understands  obedience  to  the  inward  senliraent  of 
faith  t  This  is  a  form  of  speech  of  which  it  would  be  still  more  difficult 
to  find  examples.  The  only  possible  meaning  is  :  the  obedience  which  con- 
sists in  faith  itself.  By  faith  man  performs  an  act  of  obedience  to  the 
divine  manifestation  which  demands  of  him  submission  and  co-operation. 
The  refusal  of  faith  is  therefore  called,  x.  8,  a  disobedience  {ovx  vnsrayvoav). 
The  clause  following  :  among  all  the  Gentiles,  might  be  connected  with  the 
word  apostleship,  but  it  is  simpler  to  connect  it  directly  with  the  preceding, 
the  obedience  of  faith  :  *^  an  obedience  to  be  realized  among  all  Gentiles. '' 
The  term  Idvrf,  which  we  translate  by  Gentiles,  has  been  taken  here  by  al- 
most all  critics  who  hold  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Christians  of  Rome,  in  a 
wider  acceptation.  They  give  it  the  general  meaning  of  nations,  iu  order 
to  include  under  it  the  Jews,  who  are  also  a  nation,  and  consequently  the 
Christians  of  Rome.  This  interpretation  has  been  defended  chiefly  by 
RUckert  and  Baur.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  invented  to  serve  an  a 
priori  thesis.  The  word  k&vij  undoubtedly  signifies  strictly :  nations.  But 
it  has  taken,  like  the  word  gojlm  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  xii.  3  ;  Isa. 
xlii.  6,  etc.),  a  definite,  restricted,  and  quasi-technical  sense  :  the  nations  in 
opposition  to  the  chosen  people  (6  Xa6c,  the  people).  This  signification  occurs 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ix.  15,  xi.  1,  18,  xxviii. 
28  ;  Gal.  1.  16,  ii.  7-9,  iii.  14,  Eph.  ii.  11,  iii.  6).*  It  is  applied  in  the  most 
uniform  manner  in  our  Epistle  (ii.  14,  15,  iii.  29,  xi.  13,  xv.  9,  11).  Be- 
sides, the  context  imperatively  demands  this  limited  sense.  Paul  has  just 
been  explaining  the  institution  of  a  special  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles,  by 
a  transformation  in  the  Lord's  mode  of  existence  ;  the  whole  demonstration 
would  be  useless  if  his  aim  were  to  prove  what  the  believers  of  Rome,  though 
Jewish  Christians,  belong  also  to  the  domain  of  his  mission.  Mangold  feels 
the  difficulty  ;  for,  in  order  to  remain  faithful  to  Baur^'s  view  as  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Roman  church,  without  falling  into  his  false  interpretation 
of  the  word  kdvri,  he  tries  to  take  it  in  a  purely  geographical  sense.     Ho 

>  I  mention  only  rome  thoroaghly  characterlBtic  panaget. 
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thinks  that  by  the  nations,  Paul  means  to  contrast  the  inhabitants  of  the 
■world  in  general,  whether  Jews  or  Q entiles,  with  the  Jews  strictly  so  called 
dwelling  in  Palestine,  The  apostle  means  to  say:  ^^The  church  of  Rome, 
though  composed  of  Judeo-Christians,  belongs  geograpMeally  to  the  world 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  consequently  comes  within  my  domain  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.''  But  what  in  this  case  becomes  of  the  partition  of 
domains  marked  out  in  Qal.  ii.  ?  It  must  signify  that  Peter  reserved  for 
himself  to  preach  in  Palestine,  and  Paul  oxU  of  Palestine  1  Who  can  give  this 
meaning  to  the  famous  passage.  Gal.  ii.  ?  Besides,  as  Beyschlag  well  says, 
this  partition  between  the  apostles  rested  on  a  dilference  of  gifts^  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  geography,  and  evidently  referred  to  the  religious  and 
moral  character  of  those  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles. It  must  therefore  be  allowed  that  the  words  :  among  all  nations^  re- 
fer to  Gentiles,  and  to  Gentiles  as  such.  Baiur  has  sought  to  turn  the  word 
aU  to  account  in  favor  of  his  interpretation  ;  but  Paul  uses  it  precisely  to 
introduce  what  he  is  going  to  say,  ver.  6,  that  the  Romans,  though  so  re- 
mote, yet  formed  part  of  his  domain,  since  it  embraces  all  Gentiles  without 
exception.  It  matters  little,  therefore,  that  they  are  still  personally  un- 
known to  him,  he  is  their  apostle  nevertheless. — The  third  clause :  vnep 
rov  6v6fiaToci  /or,  in  hekaif,  or  for  the  glory  of  His  name,  depends  on  the  whole 
verse  from  the  verb  ice  have  received.  Paul  does  not  forget  that  this  is  the 
highest  end  of  his  apostleship  :  to  exalt  the  glory  of  that  name  by  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  his  action,  and  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  invoke 
It  as  the  name  of  their  Lord.  The  words  sound  like  an  echo  of  the  message 
of  Jesus  to  Paul  by  Ananias  :  **  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  to  carry  my  name  to  Vie 
OentiUs  ;""*  comp.  8,  John  7.  By  this  word  Paul  reveals  to  us  at  once  the 
aim  of  his  mission,  and  the  inward  motive  of  all  his  work.  And  what  a 
work  was  that !  As  Christ  in  His  own  person  broke  the  external  covering 
of  Israelitish  form,  so  he  purposed  to  break  the  national  wrapping  within 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  had  till  then  been  inclosed  ;  and  to  spread  the 
glory  of  His  name  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  He  called  Paul. 

Ver.  6  may  be  construed  in  two  ways :  either  the  KkijTol  'I.  X.  may  be 
taken  as  a  predicate  :  *'  in  the  midst  of  whom  (Gentiles)  ye  are  the  called  of 
Jesus  Christ,'*'*  or  the  last  words  may  be  taken  in  apposition  to  the  subject : 
**  of  the  number  of  whom  ye  arc,  ye  who  are  called  of  Jesus  Christ.'*'*  The 
former  construction  docs  not  give  a  simple  meaning  ;  for  the  verb  ye  are 
has  then  two  predicates  which  conflict  with  one  another  :  **  ye  are  in  the 
midst  of  them,^'  and  :  *'  ye  are  the  called  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^^  Besides,  is  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  Christians  of  Rome  that  they  live  in  the  midst  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  are  called  by  Jesus  Christ  ?  Add  the  nai,  also, 
which  would  signify :  like  all  the  other  Christians  in  the  world,  and  you 
have  an  addition  wholly  superfluous,  and,  besides,  far  from  clear.  What 
has  led  commentators  like  De  Wette,  Meyer,  etc.,  to  hold  this  first  con- 
struction is,  that  it  seemed  to  them  useless  to  make  Paul  say  :  *'ye  are 
among,  or  ye  are  of  the  number  of  the  Gentiles."  But,  on  the  contrary, 
this  idea  is  very  essential.  It  is  the  minor  premiss  of  the  syllogism  within 
which  Paul,  so  to  speak,  incloses  the  Romans.  The  major  :  Christ  has 
made  me  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  minor  :  ye  are  of  the  number  of 
the  Gentiles ;  conclusion :  therefore,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  that 
Christ  who  has  called  you  as  He  has  called  me,  ye  are  the  sheep  of  my  fold. 
The  ml,  also,  from  this  point  of  view  is  easily  explained  :  '*  of  the  number 
of  whom  (Gentiles)  ye  also  are,  ye  Romans,  falling  consequently  like  the 
other  Gentiles  called  by  me  personally  to  my  apostolical  domain."  The 
title  K}.7rroi  'I.  X.,  called  of  fesus  Christ,  corresponds  to  the  title  which 
Paul  gave  himself,  ver.  1  :  KTurro^  andaroT^o^,  ^^an  apostle  by  calling.^ ^  They 
are  bound  to  hear  him'' in  virtue  of  the  same  authority  under  which  he 
writes  to  them,  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  complement:  ^^  called  of  Jesvs 
Christ,^'*  may  be  taken  as  a  genitive  of  possession  :  '*  called  ones  belonging 
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^  Jesus  Christ."  But  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  fi  genitive  of  cause: 
**  called  ones,  whose  calling  comes  from  Jesus  Christ.**  For  the  important 
thingjn  the  context  is  not  the  commonplace  idea  that  they  belong  to  the 
Lord  ;  it  is  the  notion  of  the  act  by  which  the  Lord  Himself  acted  on  them 
to  make  them  believers,  as  on  Paul  to  make  him  their  apostle.  The  idea 
of  cdUing  (of  God  or  Christ),  according  to  Paul's  usage,  includes  two 
thoughts,  an  outward  solicitation  by  preaching,  and  an  inward  and  simul- 
taneous drawing  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  need  not  be  said  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  influences  is  irresistible,^  nor  that  the  adhesion 
of  faith  remains  an  act  of  freedom.  This  adhesion  is  here  implied  in  tho 
fact  that  the  Romans  are  members  of  the  church  and  readers  of  these  lines. 

If  we  needed  a  confirmation  of  the  Gentile  origin  of  the  majority  of  this 
church,  it  would  be  found  in  overwhelming  force  in  vv.  5  and  6,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  ver.  4 ;  and  really  it  needs  far  more  than 
common  audacity  to  attempt  to  get  out  of  them  the  opposite  idea,  and  to 
paraphrase  them,  as  Volkmar  does,  in  the  following  way  :  **I  seem  to  you 
no  doubt  to  be  only  the  apostle  of  the  Hellenes  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am 
called  by  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  even  to  the  non- 
Hellenes  such  as  you,  believera  of  Jewish  origin  !'* 

We  come  now  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of  the  address,  the  indica- 
tion of  the  readers  and  the  expression  of  the  writer's  prayer. 

Ver.  7.  ^'^  To  aU  the  well-beloDed  of  God  who  are  at  Rome,^  mints  hy  way  of 
call:  Oracs  be  given  you  and  peace  ^o7i  the  part  of  Crod  our  Fathei\  andtne 
Lord  Jesus  ChrisU'*'^ — The  dative:  to  all  tJiose,  might  be  dependent  on  a 
verb  understood  :  Iwrite^  or  I  address  myself;  but  it  is  simpler  to  connect 
it  with  the  verb  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  prayer  which  immediately 
follows:  **To  you  all  m>ay  there  ie  given,''''  The  adjective  all  would  be 
quite  superfluous  here  if  Paul  had  not  the  intention  of  widening  the  circle 
of  persons  spoken  of  in  ver.  6  as  being  of  the  number  of  the  Gentiles,  Paul 
certainly  has  no  doubt  that  there  are  also  among  the  Christians  of  Rome 
some  brethren  of  Jewish  origin,  and  by  his  to  all  he  now  embraces  them  in 
the  circle  of  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  letter.  Wo  need  not  separate 
the  two  datives  :  to  all  those  who  are  at  Home  and  to  t?ie  well-beloved  of  God^  as 
if  they  were  two  different  regimens ;  the  dative :  well-beloved  of  God^  is 
taken  substantively  :  to  aU  the  well-beloved  of  God  who  are  at  Rome,  The 
words  denote  the  entire  number  of  Roman  believers,  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
All  men  are  in  a  sense  loved  of  God  (John  iii.  16)  ;  but  apart  from  faith, 
this  love  of  God  can  only  be  that  of  compassion.  It  becomes  an  intimate 
love,  like  that  of  father  and  child,  only  through  the  reconciliation  granted 
to  faith.  Here  is  the  first  bond  between  the  apostle  and  his  readers  : 
the  common  love  of  which  they  are  the  objects.  This  bond  is  strength- 
ened by  another  :  the  internal  work  which  has  flowed  from  it,  consecra- 
tion to  God,  holiness :  nXf/roig  dyloig,  saints  by  way  of  call.  We  need  not 
translate  either :  called  to  be  saints,  which  would  imply  that  holiness  is  in 
their  case  no  more  as  yet  than  a  destination,  or  called  and  holy  (Ostervald), 
which  would  give  to  the  notion  of  calling  too  independent  a  force.  Paul 
means  that  they  are  really  saints,  and  that  if  they  possess  this  title  of  nobil- 
ity before  God,  it  is  because  Christ  has  honored  them  with  His  call,  by 
drawing  some  from  the  defilements  of  paganism,  and  raising  others  from  the 
external  consecration  of  God's  ancient  people  to  tho  spiritual  consecration 
of  the  new.  Under  the  old  covenant,  consecration  to  God  was  hereditary, 
and  attached  to  the  external  rite  of  circumcision.  Under  the  new  economy, 
consecration  is  that  of  the  will  first  of  all,  and  so  of  the  entire  life.     It 

E asses   from  within   outward,  and   not   from  without  inward ;  it  is  real 
oliness.    The  words  ev  'Pu^ry,  at  JRome^  are  omitted  in  the  Greek  text  of 

1  Yet  ft  1e  certainly  effectual,  which,  however,  does  not  hinder  fidth  ftom  being  an  act  of  free- 
dom.—T.  W.  C. 
*  The  words  cv  Pm|ii}  arc  wanting  in  Q  g. 
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the  Cod.  d6  BcBmer.  (G),  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  translation  accompanying  it 
(g).  This  might  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  omission »  if  it  were  not 
repeated  in  ver.  15.  Riickert  and  Kenan  think  that  it  arises  from  manu- 
scripts intended  for  other  churches,  and  in  which  accordingly,  the  indica- 
tion of  the  readers  had  been  left  blank.  But  in  this  case  would  it  not 
occur  in  a  larger  number  of  documents  ?  Meyer  supposes  that  some  church 
or  other,  having  the  letter  copied  for  its  own  special  use,  had  intentionally 
suppressed  the  words.  But  it  needs  to  be  explained  why  the  same  thing 
did  not  take  place  with  other  Epistles.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  the  omission 
in  this  case  was  the  contrast  between  the  general  character  of  the  contents 
of  the  letter  and  the  local  destination  indicated  in  the  suppressed  words, 
the  second  fact  appearing  contradictory  to  the  first  (see  ver.  15). 

Why  does  the  apostle  not  salute  this  community  of  believers,  as  he  does 
those  of  Thessalonica,  Galatia,  and  Corinth,  with  the  name  of  church  f 
The  different  Christian  groups  which  existed  at  Rome,  and  several  of  which 
are  mentioned  in  chap,  xvi.,  were  perhaps  not  yet  connected  with  one 
another  by  a  common  prcsbyterial  organization. 

The  end  of  ver.  7  contains  the  development  of  the  third  part  of  the 
address,  th€  prayer.  For  the  usual  term  ^a/>f /v,  joy  and  prosperity,  Paul 
substitutes  the  blessings  which  form  the  Christianas  wealth  and  happiness. 
Orctcey  x^P^^i  denotes  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  the  form  of  pardon 
toward  sinful  man  ;  peace^  etprivrj,  the  feeling  of  profound  calm  or  inward 
<^uiet  which  is  communicated  to  the  heart  by  the  possession  of  reconcilia- 
tion. It  may  seem  that  the  title :  imeUrheloved  of  God,  given  above, 
included  these  gifts ;  but  the  Christian  possesses  nothing  which  does  not 
require  to  be  ever  received  anew,  and  daily  increased  by  new  acts  of  faith 
and  prayer.  The  Apocalypse  says  that  '^  salvation  flows  from  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  ;"  it  is  from  God  and/^wn  Jeitus  Christ  that  Paul 
likewise  derives  the  two  blessings  which  he  wishes  for  the  believers  of  Rome ; 
from  God  as  F(Uhei%  and  from  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  or  Head  of  the  church. 
We  need  not  explain  these  two  regimens  as  if  they  meant  **/r(?m  God 
through  Christ.'*  The  two  substantives  depend  on  a  common  preposition : 
on  the  part  of.  The  apostle  therefore  has  in  view  not  a  source  and  a  chan- 
nel, but  two  sources.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ  are  two  dis- 
tinct loves  ;  the  one  is  a  father's,  the  other  a  brother's.  Christ  loves  with 
his  own  love,  Rom.  v.  15.  Comp.  John  v.  21  (those  whom  he  toilt)  and  26 
(hs  hath  life  in  himself).  Erasmus  was  unhappy  in  taking  the  words  :  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  as  a  second  complement  to  the  word  Father :  **  our  Father 
and  that  of  Jesus  Christ. "^^  But  in  this  case  the  complement  Jesus  Christ 
would  have  required  to  be  placed  first,  and  the  notion  of  God's  fatherhood 
in  relation  to  Christ  would  be  without  purpose  in  the  context.  The  con- 
viction of  Christ's  divine  nature  can  alone  explain  this  construction,  accord- 
ing to  which  His  person  and  that  of  the  Father  are  made  alike  dependent 
on  one  and  the  same  proposition. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  prudence  and  delicacy  which  St.  Paul 
shows  in  the  discharge  of  his  task  toward  this  church.  To  justify  his 
procedure,  he  goes  back  on  his  apostleship ;  to  justify  his  apostleship  to 
them,'Qent]les,  he  goes  back  to  the  transformation  which  the  resurrection 
wrought  in  Christ's  person,  when  from  being  Jewish  Messiah  it  made  Him 
Lard  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word.  Like  a  true  pastor,  instead  of 
lording  it  over  the  conscience  of  his  flock,  he  seeks  to  associate  it  with  his 
own. 

SECOND  PASSAGE   (I.  8-16). 

The  Interest  long  taken  hy  the  Apostle  in  the  Christians  of  Rome, 

The  address  had  drawn  a  sort  of  official  bond  between  the  apostle  and 
the  church.     But  Paul  feels  the  need  of  converting  it  into  a  heart  relation  ; 
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and  to  this  end  the  following  piece  is  devoted.  The  apostle  here  assures 
his  readers  of  the  profound  interest  ivhich  he  has  long  felt  in  them,  though 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  show  it  by  visiting  them.  He  begins,  as  usual, 
by  thanking  God  for  the  work  already  wrought  in  them,  ver.  8  ;  then  he 
expresses  his  lively  and  long  cherished  desire  to  'Inbor  for  its  growth, 
either  in  the  way  of  strengthening  themselves  spiritually,  vv.  9-12,  or  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  number  of  believers  in  the  city  of  Rome,  vv.  13-15. 

Ver.  8.  **  First,  I  thank  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ  *  on  account  of  you  all, 
that  your  faith  is  spoken,  of  throughout  the  whole  world.'*'' — The  apostle  knows 
that  there  is  no  more  genuine  proof  of  sincere  affection  than  intercession  ; 
hence  he  puts  his  prayer  for  them  first.  The  word  TrpijTov,  in  the  first 
place  (especially  with  the  particle  fiiv),  leads  us  to  expect  a  secondly  {jtKetra 
di).  As  this  word  does  not  occur  in  the  sequel,  some  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  ^ve  to  irpurov  the  meaning  of  above  all.  This  is  unnecessary. 
The  second  idea  the  apostle  had  in  view  is  really  found  in  ver.  10,  in  the 
prayer  which  he  offers  to  God  that  he  may  be  allowed  soon  to  go  to  Rome. 
This  prayer  is  the  natural  supplement  of  the  thanksgiving.  Only  the  con- 
struction has  led  the  apostle  not  to  express  it  in  the  strictly  lo^cal  form  : 
in  the  second  place. — In  the  words  ^'"my  God,^^  he  sums  up  all  his  personal 
experiences  of  God^s  fatherly  help,  in  the  various  circumstances  of  his  life, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  bis  apostleship.  Herein  there  is  a  particular 
revelation  which  every  believer  receives  for  himself  alone,  and  which  he 
sums  up  when  he  calls  God  his  God  ;  comp.  the  phrase  God  of  Abrahamy  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  and  more  especially  the  words  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21. 
PauPs  thanksgiving  is  presented  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
he  conveys  it  through  Christ  as  head  of  the  church,  and  more  immediately 
his  own.  Meyer  thinks  that  Christ  is  rather  mentioned  here  as  the  author  of 
the  work  for  which  Paul  gives  thanks  ;  but  this  is  not  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  phrase  :  I  thank  through  ;  comp.  besides,  viii.  84.  The  propagation 
of  the  gospel  at  Rome  appears  to  Paul  a  service  rendered  to  him  personally, 
as  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. — The  phrase  :  on  account  of  you  all,  seems  a  little 
exaggerated,  since  he  does  not  know  them  all  personally.  But  would  there 
be  a  human  being  at  Rome  gained  for  Christ,  known  or  unknown,  whose 
faith  was  not  a  subject  of  joy  to  Paul !  The  preposition  i^tp,  in  behalf  of, 
which  is  found  in  the  T.  R.  (with  the  latest  Mjj.),  would  express  mote 
affection  than  nepi,  on  account  of ;  but  the  latter  is  more  simple,  and  occurs 
in  some  Mjj.  of  the  three  families.  What  increases  Paulas  joy  is,  that  not 
only  do  they  believe  themselves,  but  their  faith,  the  report  of  which  is 
spread  everywhere,  opens  a  way  for  the  gospel  to  other  countries  ;  comp.  a 
similar  passage  addressed  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Thess.  i.  8).  The  hn, 
because,  serves  to  bring  into  relief  a  special  feature  in  the  cause  of  joy 
^already  indicated  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  5  (the  hri  in  its  relation  to  ver.  4).  The 
phrase  :  throughout  tlie  whole  world,  is  hyperbolical ;  it  alludes  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  comp.  Col.  i.  6. 

Vv.  9,  10.  ^^  For  God  is  my  witness,  whom  1  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the 
gospel  of  His  Son,  how  without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you,  making  request 
in  all  my  prayers,  if  perhaps  now  at  length  I  might  have  a  jtrotperous 
journey  by  the  will  of  God  to  come  unto  you,'*'* — ^This  thanksgiving  of  the 
apostle  was  an  inward  action  of  which  none  but  God  could  have  knowl- 
edge ;  and  as  the  words,  ver.  8,  might  seem  chargeable  with  exaggeration, 
he  appeals  to  the  one  witness  of  his  inner  life.  Paul  thinks  of  those  times 
of  intimate  intercourse  which  he  has  daily  with  his  God  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry  ;  for  it  is  at  His  feet,  as  it  were,  that  he  discharges  this  task. 
He  says :  *'in  my  spirit,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  intimate  part  of  his 
being,  where  is  the  organ  by  which  his  soul  communicates  with  the  divine 

1  The  T.  R.  Reads  wep,  with  E  O  L  P  and  the  Mnn.    ncpc  is  found  in  K  A  B  C  D  K  and  10 
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world.  The  ipirit  is  therefore  here  one  of  the  elements  of  his  human 
nature  (1  Thess.  v.  23)  ;  only  it  is  evidently  thought  of  as  penetrated  with 
the  Divine  Spirit.  When  Paul  says :  in  the  gospel  of  Hia  8on^  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  not  thinking  of  the  matter^  but  of  the  act  of  evangelical  preaching. 
This  is  for  him  a  continual  act  of  worship  which  he  performs  only  on  his 
knees.  The  words :  of  His  Son^  bring  out  the  supreme  gravity  of  the  act. 
How,  in  fact,  can  one  take  part  in  a  work  which  concerns  the  San,  other- 
wise than  in  concert  with  God  Himself  !  The  uf  need  be  translated  neither 
by  tha^  (the  fact),  which  expresses  too  little,  nor  by  Juno  much  (the  degree), 
which  is  too  strong,  but  hjnow,  Tlie  word  refers  to  the  mode  of  this  in- 
ward worship,  as  it  is  developed  in  what  follows.  The  expression  :  without 
ceasing,  explains  the:  **I  give  thanks  for  yau  aU,^^  which  had  preceded 
(ver.  8).     Hence  the  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse. 

Ver.  10.  With  the  thanksgiving  there  is  connected,  as  a  second  matter 
which  he  has  to  communicate  to  them,  his  not  less  unwearied  prayer  that 
he  might  be  able  soon  to  visit  them.  The  words :  always  in  my  prayers, 
refer  certainly  to  the  following  participle  :  making  request,  and  not  to  what 
precedes,  a  sense  which  would  lead  to  a  pleonasm.  Not  one  of  the  inti- 
mate dealings  of  the  apostle  with  his  God,  in  which  this  subject  does  not 
find  a  place. — "EkI^  strictly  speaking,  on  occasion  of  The  conjunction 
eiirug,  if  perhaps,  indicates  the  calculation  of  chances ;  and  the  adverbs  now, 
at  length,  the  sort  of  impatience  which  he  puts  into  his  calculation.  The 
term  evodovv  strictly  sigmfies :  to  cause  one  to  journey  prosperously,  whence  in 
general :  to  make  one  succeed  in  a  business  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  As  in  this 
context  the  subject  in  question  is  precisely  the  success  of  a  journey,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  see  in  the  choice  of  the  term  an  allusion  to  its  strict  meaning : 
"  if  at  length  T  shall  not  be  guided  jrrosperously  in  my  journey  to  you."  By 
whom  ?  The  words  :  by  the  will  of  God,  tell  us  ;  favorable  circumstances 
are  the  work  of  that  all-powerful  hand.  Yv.  11,  12  indicate  the  most 
immediate  motive  of  this  ardent  desire. 

Vv.  11,  12.  **  For  I  long  to  see  you,  that  I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spirit- 
ual g\ft,  to  the  end  that  ye  mny  he  established  ;  or  to  speak  more  properly,  that 
I  may  be  encouraged  with  you  in  the  midst  of  you,  by  the  mutual  action  of  our 
faith,  yours  and  mine.''^ — ^Enriched  with  the  gifts  of  God  as  he  was,  could 
the  apostle  help  feeling  the  need  of  imparting  some  of  them  to  a  church 
so  important  as  that  of  Rome  ?  There  is  in  the  verb  kmnodo),  along  with 
the  expression  of  the  desire  which  goes  out  toward  them,  one  of  regret  at 
not  having  been  able  to  come  sooner.  A  xofito/^o,  gift,  is  a  concrete  mani- 
festation of  grace  (xdpi^).  The  epithet  spiritual  shows  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  gift  which  he  hopes  to  impart  to  his  readers  (the  spirit,  the  wvevfjui). 
The  word  v/iiv,  to  you,  is  inserted  between  the  substantive  and  the  adjective 
to  bring  out  the  latter  more  forcibly.  The  apostle  hopes  that  by  this 
communication  they  will  receive  an  increase  of  divine  strength  within  them. 
He  puts  the  verb  in  the  passive  :  that  ye  may  be  strengthened.  We  need  not 
translate  :  to  co7\flrm  you  (Oltram.);  on  the  contrary,  Paul  uses  the  passive 
form  to  put  out  of  view  the  part  he  takes  personally,  and  to  exhibit  only 
the  result ;  it  is  God  who  will  strengthen.  There  would  be  a  degree  of 
charlatanism  in  the  choice  of  the  word  strengthen,  cor\firm,  if,  as  Baur,  and 
following  him.  Mangold,  Sabatier,  etc.,  think,  the  apostle's  object  in  this 
letter  was  to  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the  existing  conception  of  the 
gospel  at  Rome.  To  strengthen,  is  not  to  turn  one  into  another  way,  it  is 
to  make  him  walk  firmly  on  that  on  which  he  is  already.  But  Paul  was 
too  sincerely  humble,  and  at  the  same  time  too  delicate  in  his  feelings,  to 
allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  spiritual  advantage  resulting  from  his  stay 
among  them  would  all  be  on  one  side.  He  hastens  to  add  that  he  hopes 
himself  to  have  his  share,  ver.  12.  The  first  words  of  this  verse  have 
generally  been  misunderstood  ;  there  has  been  given  to  them  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  rovf  iart,  that  is  to  say  (Ostervald,  Oltram.).     It  is  forgotten 
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that  the  6i  which  is  added  here  (tovto  dk  itrri)  indicates  not  a  simple  ex- 
planatory repetition,  but  a  certain  modification  and  progress  in  the  idea. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  is:  or  to  speak  more  properly.  In  point  of  fact, 
Paul  had  yet  to  add  to  the  idea  of  the  good  which  he  reckoned  on  doing, 
that  of  the  good  which  he  hoped  himself  to  receive.  This  is  precisely 
what  he  has  in  view  in  the  strange  construction  of  the  words  which  imme- 
diately follow.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  preposition  avv,  tcith,  in  the 
compound  verb  ovfinapcuiXTfd^vai,  to  he  encouraged  with,  signifies :  **  I  with  you. 
Christians  of  Rome.*'  For  the  subject  of  the  verb  can  be  no  other  than 
the  apostle,  on  account  of  the  words  which  follow  :  in  the  midst  of  you. 
Fritzsche  attempts  to  give  it  a  you  for  its  subject,  vfia^  understood  ;  Meyer 
and  Hofmann  would  make  this  infinitive  directly  dependent  on  the  word  / 
desire,  ver.  11  :  **  I  desire  to  see  you,  and  to  be  encouraged  in  the  midst  of 
you.*'  But  this  is  to  mistake  the  evident  relation  between  the  two  passive 
infinitives,  so  closely  connected  with  one  another.  '^To  the  end  that  ye 
may  be  strengthened  ;  and,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  with  you  I  may  be 
encouraged  among  you."  The  **  with  (you)"  brings  out  the  notion  of  their 
strengthening,  to  add  to  it  immediately,  and  that  in  the  same  word  (in 
Greek)  the  notion  of  the  encouragement  derived  by  Paul  himself,  as  being 
one  with  theirs  ;  for  is  not  the  strengthening  of  others  the  means  of  en- 
couraging himself  ?  One  shares  in  the  strength  which  he  imparts.  The 
apostle  seems  to  say  that  there  is  in  his  desire  as  much  holy  selfishness  as 
holy  zeal.  The  substitution  of  the  word  encourage  (in  speaking  of  Paul)  for 
that  of  strengthen  (in  speaking  of  them)  is  significant.  In  Paul's  case,  the 
only  thing  in  question  is  his  subjective  feeling,  which  might  be  a  little 
depressed,  and  which  would  receive  a  new  impulse  from  the  success  of  his 
work  among  them ;  comp.  Acts  xxviii.  15  {he  took  courage,  iXafie  Hapaoc)- 
This  same  delicacy  of  expression  is  kept  up  in  the  words  which  follow. 
By  the  among  you,  the  apostle  says  that  their  mere  presence  will  of  itself  be 
strengthening  to  him.  This  appears  literally  in  what  follows:  ^^hy  my 
faith  and  yours  one  upon  another.'^  These  lasts  words  express  a  reciprocity 
m  virtue  of  which  his  faith  will  act  on  theirs  and  theirs  on  his  ;  and  how 
so  ?  In  virtue  of  their  having  that  faith  in  common  (by  the  faith  of  you  and 
of  me).  It  is  l>ecause  they  live  in  this  common  atmosphere  of  one  and  the 
same  faith  that  they  can  act  and  react  spiritually,  he  on  them,  and  they  on 
him.  What  dignity,  tact,  and  grace  in  these  words,  by  which  the  apostle 
at  once  transforms  the  active  part  which  he  is  obliged  to  ascribe  to  himself 
in  the  first  place  into  a  receptive  part,  and  so  to  terminate  with  the  notion 
which  unites  these  two  points  of  view,  that  of  reciprocity  in  the  possession 
of  a  common  moral  life  !  Erasmus  has  classed  all  this  in  the  category  of 
pia  vafrUies  and  sancta  adulatio.^  He  did  not  understand  the  sincerity  of 
Paul's  humility.  But  what  Paul  wishes  is  not  merely  to  impart  new 
strength  to  the  Christians  of  Rome  while  reinforcing  his  own,  it  is  also  to  aid 
in  the  increase  of  their  church.  He  comes  as  an  apostle,  not  only  as  a  Chris- 
tian visitor  ;  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  follow  (vv.  13-15). 

Vv.  13,  14.  ^^  Now  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  that  oftentimes  I 
purposed  to  come  unto  you  (hut  was  hindered  hitherto),  that  I  might  gather 
some  fruit  ^  among  you  also,  even  as  among  the  other  Gentiles.  I  am  dehtor 
both  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barbarians  ;  hoth  to  the  wise,  and  to  the  ignorant. " 
— His  readers  might  ask  with  some  reason  how  it  happened  that  Paul, 
having  been  an  apostle  for  more  than  twenty  years,  had  not  yet  found  time 
to  come  and  preach  the  good  news  in  the  Capital  of  the  world.  The 
phrase :  /  toould  not  have  you  ignorant,  has  something  slightly  mysterious 
about  it,  which  will  be  explained  presently.  The  rf^,  now,  expresses  a 
gradation,  but  not  one  from  the  simply  j  Ar^  (^er.  11)  to  the  jftxed  purpose 
(ver.  13).    The  right  connection  in  thin        a^  would  have  been  :  for  indeed, 

«  Plou*/Hiud  and  AofyJtcUUry. 
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and  not  now,  Paul  rather  passes  here  from  the  spiritual  good,  "which  he 
has  always  desired  to  do  among  the  believers  of  Rome,  to  the  extendon  of 
their  church,  to  which  he  hopes  he  may  contribute.  Let  his  work  at  Corinth 
and  Ephesus  be  remembered  ;  why  should  ho  not  accomplish  a  similar  work 
at  Rome?  He  means,  therefore:  ^^  I  shall  confess  to  you  my  wliole  mind; 
mj  ambition  aims  at  making  some  new  conquests  even  in  your  city  (at 
Rome)/'  This  is  what  he  calls  gathering  some  fruit.  The  phrase  is  as 
modest  as  possible.  At  Corinth  and  Ephesus  he  gathered  full  harvests ; 
at  Rome,  where  the  church  already  exists,  he  will  merely  add  som^  handfuls 
of  cars  to  the  sheaves  already  reaped  by  others.  Kapirdv  ^;^e«i;,  literally,  to 
have  fruity  does  not  here  signify  :  to  hear  fruit,  as  if  Paul  were  comparing 
himself  to  a  tree.  The  N.  T.  has  other  and  more  common  terms  for  this 
idea :  Kap-bv  ^epeiv^  notelvj  6Mvai.  The  meaning  is  rather  to  secure  fruit, » 
like  a  husbandman  who  garners  a  harvest.  The  two  /ca/,  alsoy  of  the  Greek 
text,  ^^ also  among  you,  as  aho  among  the  other  Gentiles,"  signify  re- 
spectively: **  among  you  quite  as  much  as  among  them;"  and  **  among 
them  quite  as  much  as  among  yow"  St.  Paul  remembers  what  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing  elsewhere.  No  reader  free  from  prepossession  will  fail 
to  see  here  the  evident  proof  of  the  QentUe  origin  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Christians  of  Rome.  To  understand  by  kdvjj^  nations  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  Jews  as  well,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  uniform  sense  of  the  word 
(see  ver.  5),  but  also  to  the  subdivision  into  Greeks  and  Barbarians  given  in 
the  following  verse  :  for  the  Jews,  according  to  Paul's  judgment,  evidently 
did  not  belong  to  either  of  these  two  classes.  If  he  had  thought  of  the 
Jews  in  this  place,  he  must  have  used  the  classification  uf  ver.  IQitoths 
Jews  and  Greeks. 

Ver.  14.  No  connecting  particle.  Such  is  always  the  indication  of  a  feel- 
ing which  as  it  rises  is  under  the  necessity  of  reaffirming  itself  with  in- 
creasing energy :  **  Yea,  1  feel  that  I  owe  myself  to  all  that  is  called 
Gentile."  The  first  division,  into  Greeks  and  Barbarians^  bears  on  the 
language^  and  thereby  on  the  nationality ;  the  second,  into  tcise  and  ig- 
noranty  on  the  degree  of  culture.  It  may  be  asked  in  what  category  did 
Paul  place  the  Romans  themselves.  As  to  the  first  of  these  two  classifica- 
tions, it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  help  ranking  among  the  Greeks  those  to 
whom  he  is  writing  at  the  very  time  in  the  Greek  language.  The  Romans, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  had  received  their  culture  from  the  Greek 
colonies  established  in  Italy.  So  Cicero,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the 
Be  finibus  (ii.  15),  conjoins  Grcecia  and  Italia^  and  contrasts  them  with 
Barbaria,  As  to  the  second  contrast,  it  is  possible  that  Paul  regards  the 
immense  population  of  Rome,  composed  of  elements  so  various,  as  falling 
into  the  two  classes  mentioned.  What  matters  ?  All  those  individuals,  of 
whatever  category,  Paul  regards  as  his  creditors.  He  owes  them  his  life, 
his  person,  in  virtue  of  the  grace  bestowed  on  him  and  of  the  office  which 
he  has  received  (ver.  5).  The  emotion  excited  by  this  thought  is  what  has 
caused  the  asyndeton '  between  w.  13  and  14. 

Yer.  15.  **  /Si?,  as  much  as  in  me  is^  I  have  the  lively  desire  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  you  also,  to  you  that  are  at  ifcwitf."* — Qf  the  three  explanations  by 
which  it  has  been  sought  to  account  for  the  grammatical  construction  of 
this  verse,  the  simplest  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  gives  a  restricting 
sense  to  the  words  Kar'  kfik  :  for  my  part,  that  is  to  say  :  **  so  far  as  depends 
on  me,  so  far  as  external  circumstances  shall  not  thwart  my  desire,"  and 
which  takes  rd  irpdOvfiov  as  a  paraphrase  of  the  substantive  'TrpnOvfua  ;  the 
meaning  is  :  **  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  liveliest  desire  prevails  in  me 
to "  .  .  .  Such  is  the  explanation  of  Pritzsche,  Reiche,  Philippi.  De 
Wette  and  Meyer  prefer  to  join  t6  with  icar*  kfik  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
have  just  given  to  /cor'  kfU  alone,  and  to  take  irpdOvfiov  as  the  subject :  **  As 

I  The  absence  of  any  loglc&l  particle.  *  G  g  omit  tok  w  Pwi&ii. 
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far  as  I  am  coDcemed,  there  is  an  eagerness  to  "  .  .  .  Some  have  made 
rd  icar'  k/jii  a  periphrasis  for  ey6j  as  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  and  taken 
irp6dvfjLov  as  a  predicate  :  ^^  My  personal  disposition  is  eagerness  to  announce 
to  you ''  .  .  .  The  meaning  is  nearly  the  same  whichever  of  the  three 
explanations  be  adopted.  The  ovtu,  m>,  very  obviously  stands  as  a  conclud- 
ing particle.  This  eagerness  to  preach  at  Rome  no.  less  than  elsewhere  is 
the  consequence  of  that  debt  to  all  which  he  feels  lying  upon  him.  The 
meaning:  likewise^  would  not  be  so  suitable.  The  word  to  ecangeiue, 
literally,  to  proclaim  good  news,  seems  to  be  inapplicable  to  a  church 
already  founded.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  the  apostle  has  here  in  view 
the  extension  of  the  church  by  preaching  to  the  unbelieving  population 
around  it.  Hence  the  use  of  the  word.  We  must  therefore  take  the 
words  :  you  that  are  at  Rome,  in  a  wider  sense.  It  is  not  merely  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  who  are  denoted  by  it,  but  the  whole  population  of  the 
great  city  represented  in  the  eyes  of  Paul  by  his  readers.  As  Hofmann 
says  :  *^H6  is  here  considering  the  members  of  the  church  as  Romans,  not 
as  Christians.^'  The  words  at  Borne  are  omitted  by  Codex  G,  as  in  ver.  7. 
Volkmar  explains  their  rejection  by  the  fact  that  some  evangelistarium  (a 
collection  of  the  pericopes  intended  for  public  reading)  suppressed  them  to 
preserve  the  universal  character  of  our  Epistle.  This  explanation  comes  to 
the  same  as  that  which  we  have  given  on  ver.  7. 

Here  for  the  present  the  letter  closes  and  the  treatise  begins.  The  first 
proposition  of  ver.  16  :  /  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel,  is  the  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  For  the  words :  lam  not  ashamed,  are  intended  to 
remove  a  suspicion  which  might  be  raised  against  the  profession  Paul  has 
just  made  of  eagerness  to  preach  at  Rome ;  they  thus  belong  to  the  letter. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  gospel  sums  up  the  whole  contents  of  the 
didactic  treatise  which  immediately  opens.  It  is  impossible  to  see  in  this 
first  proposition  of  ver.  16  anything  else  than  a  transition,  or  to  bring  out 
of  it,  as  Hofmann  attempts,  the  statement  of  the  object  of  the  whole 
Epistle. 


THE    TREATISE. 

I.  Itt-XV.  18. 

THIRD  PASSAGE  (I.  16,  17.) 

The  Statement  of  the  Subject. 

Vbb.  16.  "  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gotpd :  *  for  it  is  a  power  of  Ood 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  helieveth;  to  the  Jew  Jirst,*  and  also  to  the 
Oreek.'*^ — ^The  long  delays  which  had  prevented  the  apostle^s  visit  to  Rome 
did  not  arise,  as  might  have  been  thought,  from  some  secret  anxiety  or 
fear  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  sustain  honorably  the  part  of  preacher  of 
the  word  on  this  stage.  In  the  very  contents  of  the  gospel  there  are  a 
grandeur  and  a  power  which  lift  the  man  who  is  charged  with  it  above 
feelings  of  this  kind.  He  may  indeed  be  filled  with  fear  and  trembling 
when  he  is  delivering  such  a  message,  1  Cor.  ii.  3;  but  the  very  nature  of 
the  message  restores  him,  and  gives  him  entire  boldness  wherever  he  pre- 
sents himself.  In  what  follows  the  apostle  seems  to  say:  *'And  I  now 
proceed  to  prove  this  to  you  by  expounding  in  writing  that  gospel  which 
I  would  have  wished  to  proclaim  with  the  living  voice  in  the  midst  of 
you.''  When  he  says  :  lam  not  ashamed,  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  in 
view  the  opprobrium  attached  to  the  preaching  of  the  Crucified  One  ;  he 
would  have  brought  out  this  particular  more  distinctly.  Comp.  1  Cor.  i. 
18,  28.  The  complement  tov  Xptarov,  of  Christ,  which  is  found  in  the 
T.  R.  along  with  the  Byz.  mss.,  is  certainly  unauthentic  ;  for  it  is  wanting 
in  the  documents  of  the  other  two  families,  in  the  ancient  Latin  and  Syriac 
Vss.,  and  even  in  a  larger  number  of  Mnn.  The  word  gospel  denotes  here, 
as  in  vv.  1  and  9,  not  the  matter,  but  the  aet  of  preaching ;  Calvin  himself 
says :  De  vocali  prcsdicatione  hie  loquitur.  And  why  is  the  apostle  not 
ashamed  of  such  a  proclamation  ?  Because  it  is  the  mighty  arm  of  God 
rescuing  the  world  from  perdition,  and  bringing  it  salvation.  Mankind 
are,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss  ;  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is 
the  power  from  above  which  raises  out  of  it.  No  one  need  blush  at  being 
the  instrument  of  such  a  force.  The  omission  of  the  article  before  the 
word  dijvafuq,  power,  serves  to  bring  out  the  character  of  the  action  rather 
than  the  action  itself.  Hofmann  says:  ^^ Power,  for  the  gospel  can  do 
something;  pjower  of  Ood,  for  it  can  do  all  it  promises."  The  word 
auT/fpia,  salvation,  contains  two  ideas  :  on  the  one  side,  deliverance  from  an 
evil^  perdition ;  on  the  other,  communication  of  a  blessing,  eternal  life  in 
communion  with  God.  The  possession  of  these  two  privileges  is  man's 
health  {aurnpia,  from  the  adjective  oitg,  safe  and  sound).  The  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man,  such  is  the  normal  state  of  the  latter.     The  preposition 

1  The  T.  R.  hero  roads  the  words  rov  Xmotw  (of  ChrlfO,  with  K  L  P  and  the  Mnn.  The 
woids  aro  wanting  in  all  the  other  MjJ^in  2lal.  tLua  Patch,  and  in  some  Mnn. 

*  The  word  vpttrov  ia  omitted  in  B  Q  g ;  according  to  Tcrtnllian,  it  was  wanting  in 
Marcton. 
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cif,  tOy  or  in  (salvation),  denotes  not  only  the  pwrpoBs  of  the  divine  work, 
but  its  immediate  and  certain  result,  wherever  the  human  condition  is  ful- 
filled. This  condition  is  faith,  to  every  one  that  Mieveth.  The  word  every 
one  expresses  the  universal  eflBcacy  of  the  remedy,  and  the  word  helieveth^ 
its  entire  freeness.  Such  are  the  two  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  salvation,  especially  as  preached  by  Paul ;  and  they  are  so  closely 
connected  that,  strictly  speaking,  they  form  only  one.  Salvation  would 
not  be  for  aZZ,  if  it  demanded  from  man  anything  else  than  faith.  To 
make  work  or  merit  a  condition  in  the  least  degree,  would  be  to  exclude 
certain  individuals.  Its  universal  destination  thus  rests  on  its  entire  free- 
ness  at  the  time  when  man  is  called  to  enter  into  it.  The  apostle  adds  to 
the  word  believing  the  article  r^,  the,  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  French 
by  the  tout  (all) ;  the  word  means  each  individual,  provided  he  believes. 
As  the  offer  is  universal,  so  the  act  of  faith  by  which  man  accepts  is  indi- 
vidual;  comp.  John  iii.  16.  '^hQ  faith  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is 
nothing  else  than  the  simple  acceptance  of  the  salvation  offered  in  preaching. 
It  is  premature  to  put  in  this  moral  act  all  that  will  afterwards  flow  from 
it  when  faith  shall  be  in  possession  of  its  object.  This  is  what  is  done  by 
Reuss  and  Sabatier,  when  they  define  it  respectively  :  **  A  personal,  inward, 
mystical  union  between  man  and  Christ  the  Saviour"  {Ep.  paulin,  n. 
p.  43)  ;  and:  **the  destruction  of  sin  in  us,  the  inward  creation  of  the 
divine  life"  (Vap,  Paul^  p.  265).  This  is  to  make  the  effect  the  cause. 
Faith,  in  Paulas  sense,  is  something  extremely  simple,  such  that  it  does  uot 
in  the  least  impair  the  freeness  of  salvation.  God  says  :  I  give  thee  ;  the 
heart  answers  :  I  accept ;  such  is  faith.  The  act  is  thus  a  receptivity,  but 
an  active  receptivity.  It  brings  nothing,  but  it  takes  what  God  gives  ;  as 
was  admirably  said  by  a  poor  Bechuana  :  *'It  is  the  hand  of  the  heait." 
In  this  act  Hhe  entire  human  personality  takes  part :  the  understanding 
discerning  the  blessing  offered  in  the  divine  promise,  the  will  aspiring  after 
it,  and  the  confidence  of  the  heart  giving  itself  up  to  the  promise,  and  so 
securing  the  promised  blessing.  The  preaching  of  free  salvation  is  the  act 
by  which  God  lays  hold  of  man,  faith  is  the  act  by  which  man  lets  himself 
be  laid  hold  of.  Thus,  instead  of  God's  ancient  people  who  were  recruited 
by  birth  and  Abrahamic  descent,  Paul  sees  a  new  people  arising,  formed 
of  all  the  individuals  who  perform  the  personal  act  of  faith,  whatever  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong.  To  give  pointed  expression  to  this  last 
feature,  he  recalls  the  ancient  distinction  which  had  till  then  divided  man- 
kind into  two  rival  religious  societies,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  declares 
this  distinction  abolished.  He  says  :  to  the  Jew  firsts  and  to  the  Greek.  In 
this  context  the  word  Greek  has  a  wider  sense  than  in  vcr.  14  ;  for  there  it 
was  opposed  to  Barbarian.  It  therefore  designated  only  a  part  of  Gentile 
humanity.  Here,  where  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  Jew^  it  includes  the 
whole  Gentile  world.  Greeks  were  indeed  the  elite  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Gentiles  in  general ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i. 
22-24.  This  difference  in  the  extension  of  the  name  Greeks  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  ver.  14  the  only  matter  in  question  was  PavVs  ministry,  the 
domain  of  which  was  subdivided  into  civilized  Gentiles  (Greeks)  and  bar- 
barian Gentiles  ;  while  here  the  matter  in  question  is  the  gospePs  sphere  of 
action  in  general,  a  sphere  to  which  the  whole  of  mankind  belong  {Jews 
and  Gentiles).  The  word  irporovy  Jirst,  should  not  be  interpreted,  as  some 
think,  in  the  sense  of  principally.  It  would  be  false  to  say  that  salvation 
is  intended  for  the  Jews  in  preference  to  the  Greeks.  Paul  has  in  view  the 
right  of  priority  in  time  which  belonged  to  Israel  as  the  result  of  its  whole 
history.  As  to  this  right,  God  had  recognized  it  by  making  Jesus  to  be 
born  in  the  midst  of  this  people  ;  Jesus  had  respected  it  by  confining  Him- 
self during  His  earthly  life  to  gathering  together  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  by  commanding  his  apostles  to  b^g^^  ^^®  evangelization  of  the 
world  with    Jerusalem  and    Judea,  Acta  i-   ®  *'    ^^^^^  ^^^  *^*®  Twelve 
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remained  strictly  faithful  to  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  first  part  of  the  Acts, 
chaps.  ii.-xii.;  and  Paul  himself  had  uniformly  done  homage  to  it  by 
beginning  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  ev^cry  Gentile  city  to  which  he 
came  as  an  apostle,  in  the  synagogue.  And,  indeed,  this  right  of  priority 
rested  on  the  destination  of  Israel  to  become  itself  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles in  the  midst  of  whom  they  lived.  It  was  for  Jewish  believers  to 
convert  the  world.     For  this  end  they  must  needs  be  the  first  to  be  evan- 

gslized.  The  word  Tporov  (first)  is  wanting  in  the  Vat.  and  the  Bcemen 
od.  (Greek  and  Latin).  We  know  from  Tertullian  that  it  was  wanting 
also  in  Marcion.  The  omission  of  the  word  in  the  latter  is  easily 
explained ;  he  rejected  it  simply  because  it  overturned  his  system.  Its 
rejection  in  the  two  hss.  B  and  G  is  more  difficult  to  explain.  Volkmar 
holds  that  Paul  might  ascribe  a  priority  to  the  Jews  in  relation  to  jtidg- 
foenty  as  he  does  ii.  9,  but  not  in  connection  with  saltation  ;  the  irpctTov  of 
ii.  10  he  therefore  holds  to  be  an  interpolation  from  ii.  0,  and  that  of  our 
ver.  16,  a  second  interpolation  from  ii.  10.  An  ingenious  combination, 
intended  to  make  the  apostle  the  relentless  enemy  of  Judaism,  agreeably 
to  Baur*s  system,  but  belied  by  the  missionary  practice  of  Paul,  which  is 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  our  jftrst  and  with  that  of  ii.  10.  The  omission 
must  be  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  copyist,  the  simple  form  :  to  the  Jew 
arid  to  the  Greek  (without  the  word  iirst),  naturally  suggesting  itself. 
While  paying  homage  to  the  historiecU  right  of  the  Jewish  people,  Paul 
did  not,  however,  intend  to  restore  particularism.  By  the  re  Kaiy  as  well  as, 
he  forcibly  maintains  the  radical  religious  equality  already  proclaimed  in 
the  words  :  to  every  one  that  helieveth. 

It  concerns  the  apostle  now  to  explain  how  the  gospel  can  really  be  the 
aaltnUion  of  the  world  offered  to  all  believers.  Such  is  the  object  of  ver.  17. 
The  gospel  is  salvation,  because  it  offers  the  righteousness  of  Ood. 

Ver.  17.  **  For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  Ood  revealed  by  faith  for 
faith:  as  it  is  written,  But  tJiejust  shall  live  by  faith.'' ^ — The  first  part  of  this 
verse  is  a  repetition  of  ver.  16,  in  more  precise  language.  Paul  explains 
how  this  power  unto  salvation^  which  should  save  the  believer,  acts  :  it  justi" 
fies  him.     Such  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Epistle. 

The  term  righteousness  of  Ood  cannot  here  mean,  as  it  sometimes  does,  for 
example,  iii.  5  and  25,  an  attribute  of  God,  whether  His  perfect  moral 
purity,  or  His  retributive  justice.  Before  the  gospel  this  perfection  was  al- 
ready distinctly  revealed  by  the  law  ;  and  the  prophetic  words  which  Paul 
immediately  quotes  :  **  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,'*  prove  that  in  his  view 
this  justice  of  God  is  a  condition  of  man,  not  a  divine  attribute. 

In  what  does  this  state  consist?  The  term  dtKatoahvn^  justice^  strictly 
designates  the  moral  position  of  a  man  who  has  fully  met  all  his  obligations 
(comp.  vi.  13, 16  ;  Eph.  v.  9  ;  Matt.  v.  17,  etc.).  Only  here  the  complement : 
of  Ood,  and  the  expression  :  is  revealed  by  the  gospel,  lead  us  to  give  the  term 
a  more  particular  sense  :  the  relation  to  God  in  which  a  man  would  naturally 
be  placed  by  his  righteousness,  if  he  were  righteous,  and  which  God  bestows 
on  him  of  grace  on  account  of  his  faith.  Two  explanations  of  this  notion 
meet  us.  They  are  well  stated  by  Calvin  :  ^*  Some  think  that  rigJUeoueness 
consists  not  merely  in  the  free  pardon  of  sins,  but  partly  also  in  the  grace  of 
regeneration.^^  **  For  my  part,''  he  adds,  **I  take  the  meaning  to  bo  that 
we  are  restored  to  life,  because  Qod  freely  reconciles  us  to  Himself."  On 
the  one  hand,  therefore,  an  inward  regeneration  on  the  ground  of  which 
God  pardons;  on  the  other,  a  free  reconciliation  on  the  ground  of  which 
God  regenerates.  In  the  former  case :  God  acting  first  as  Spirit  to  deposit 
in  the  soul  the  germ  of  the  new  life  (to  render  man  eHectuaWj  just,  at  least 
virtually),  and  afterwards  aa  judge  to  pardon  ;  in  the  latter,  God  acting  first 
BB  judge  to  pardon  (to  declare  man  jttst),  and  afterwards  as  Spirit  to  quicken 
and  sanctify. 

The  first  of  these  views  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  formulated  by  the 
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Council  of  Trent, ^  and  professed  by  a  number  of  Protestant  theologians 
(among  the  earlier,  Osiander  ;  Beck,  in  our  day).  It  is  the  point  of  view 
defended  by  Keuss  and  Sabatier.  The  latter  defines  justification  :  *'  the 
creation  of  spiritual  life/^'  The  second  notion  is  that  round  which  the 
Protestant  churches  in  general  have  rallied.  It  was  the  soul  of  Luther^s 
religious  life  ;  and  it  is  still  the  centre  of  doctrinal  teaching  in  the  church 
which  claims  the  name  of  this  Reformer.  We  have  not  here  to  treat  the 
subject  from  a  dogmatical  or  moral  point  of  view.  We  ask  ourselves  this 
one  thing  :  Which  of  the  two  views  was  the  apostle^s,  and  best  explains 
his  words  ? 

In  our  verse  the  verb  reveals  itself,  or  is  repealed,  applies  more  naturally 
to  a  righteousness  which  is  offered^  and  which  God  attributes  to  man  in  con- 
sequence of  a  declaration,  than  to  a  righteousness  which  is  eommuniccUed  in- 
ternally by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  instrument  of  appropriation  con- 
stantly insisted  on  by  the  apostle,  faith,  also  corresponds  better  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  promise  than  to  the  acceptance  of  a  real  communication.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  evidently  parallel  phrases  :  **  Tfie  righteousness 
of  Ood  is  revealed,^ ^  ver.  17,  and  :  ''  The  vyrath  of  Ood  is  revealed,^ ^  ver.  18, 
leads  us  equally  to  regard  the  righteousness  of  Ood  as  a  state  of  things  which 
He  founds  in  His  capacity  of  judge,  rather  than  a  new  life  conveyed  by 
His  Spirit.  The  opposite  of  the  new  life  is  not  the  wrath  of  the  judge, 
but  the  sin  of  man. — In  iv.  3,  Paul  justifies  his  doctrine  of  the  righteousness 
of  Ood  by  the  words  of  Moses  :  **  Now  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness  "  (counted  as  the  equivalent  of  a  righteous 
and  irreproachable  life).  The  idea  of  counting  or  imputing  applies  better 
to  a  sentence  which  ascribes  than  to  an  act  of  real  communication. — In  the 
same  chapter,  vv.  7,  8,  the  notion  of  the  righteousness  of  Ood  is  explained 
by  the  terms  pardon  and  non-imputation  of  sin.  There  is  evidently  no  ques- 
tion there  of  positive  communication,  of  a  gift  of  spiritual  life. — In  chap. 
V.  9,  10,  Paul  contrasts  with  justification  by  the  hlood  of  Christ  and  with 
reconciliation  by  His  death,  as  the  foundation  of  salvation,  ddiverancs  from 
wrath  (in  the  day  of  judgment),  by  the  communication  of  His  l{fe,  as  the 
consummation  of  salvation.  Unless  we  are  to  convert  the  copestone  into  the 
basis,  we  must  put  justification  by  the  blood  first,  and  the  communication 
of  life  by  the  Spirit  second  ;  the  one,  as  the  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
state  of  salvation  here  below  ;  the  other,  as  the  condition  of  entrance  into 
the  state  of  glory  above. — The  very  structure  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
forbids  us  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  apostle^s  view.  If  the  communi- 
cation of  spiritual  life  were,  in  his  judgment,  the  condition  of  pardon,  he 
must  have  begun  his  Epistle  with  chaps,  vi.-viii.,  which  treat  of  the  de- 
struction of  sin  and  of  the  gift  of  the  new  life,  and  not  with  the  long  pas- 
sage, i.  18-v.  21,  which  refers  wholly  to  the  removal  of  condemnation,  and 
to  the  conditions,  objective  and  subjective,  of  reconciliation. — Finally,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  PauVs  gospel,  entire  freeness  of 
salvation,  to  put  regeneration  in  any  degree  whatever  as  the  basis  of  recon- 
ciliation and  pardon.  It  is  to  make  the  effect  the  cause,  and  the  cause  the 
effect.  According  to  St.  Paul,  God  does  not  declare  man  righteous  after 
having  made  him  righteous  ;  He  does  not  m^ike  him  righteous  till  He  has 
first  declared  him  righteous.  The  whole  Epistle  to  the  Romans  excludes  the 
first  of  these  two  principles  (which  is  no  other  than  the  Judaizing  principle 
ever  throwing  man  back  on  himself),  and  goes  to  establish  the  second  (the 
evangelical  principle  which  detaches  tnan  radically  from  himself  and  throws 


»  Seai.  vl.  c.  7 :  [Jastiflcatlo]  non  cBt  boIe  da«-^  <i<«mlB8lo,  ted  ei  sanci^fleatio  et  renova- 

ilo  Interioria  hominis  per  voluntariam  suBceDilinC^tOh,*^  toi 

■  Vapdtre  Biul,  p.  S61.  Let  It  be  rememberA?^»n\?^^*^  Buthor  w^o°^  ^e  a^  qnotlng  deflnert 
fallh  (p  365)  "the  inward  creation  of  the  divi^^  fhIS''?i^^eB  P&ura  language  allow  us  to  give 
a  definition  identfcally  (he  flame  of  faith  and  J?®  Ui^h"  BT 
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}iim  on  Ood),^  See  on  the  transition  from  chap.  v.  to  chap.  vi. — We  add 
liere,  as  a  necessary  supplement,  a  study  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  SiKa- 
«wv,  to  justify. 

Eicursus  on  the  use  of  Vie  toord  diKaiovv,  to  justify.^ — The  question  is  this  :  Are 
"we  to  understand  the  word  diKaioiv,  to  justify,  in  the  sense  of  making  just  or 
declaring  just? 

Verbs  in  oo  harve  sometimes  the  meaning  of  making :  67i?.6c}^  to  make  dear ; 
Stfv?,6uf  to  make  a  slave  ;  rv^Xdi^,  to  make  blind.  But  this  use  of  the  termination 
ou  does  not  form  the  rule  ;  this  is  seen  in  the  verbs  ^TjfuScj,  to  punish;  fiiaSdu,  to 
hire;  ?.ovTp6o,  to  bathe;  fmariydu,  to  scourge. 

As  to  SiKawUf  there  is  not  an  example  in  the  whole  of  classic  literature  where 
it  signifies  :  to- make  just.  With  accusative  of  things  it  signifies  :  to  think  right. 
The  following  are  examples  :  Thucyd.  ii.  6  ;  **  Thinking  it  right  {diKaiovvreg)  to 
return  to  the  Lacedemonians  what  these  had  done  them."  iv.  26  :  *'He  will 
not  form  a  just  idea  of  the  thing  (ovk  dpBcJc  iiKaiuaei)."  Herod,  i.  133  :  **They 
think  it  good  {SiKoievai)  to  load  the  table."  Justin,  Cohort,  ad  OentU.  (ii.  46,  ed. 
Otto) :  "When  he  thought  good  {ediKaiooe)  to  bring  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt." 
Finely,  in  ecclesiastical  language  :  "It  has  heen  found  good  {de6iKaluTai)  by  the 
holy  Council." 

With  accusative  of  persons  this  verb  signifies  :  to  treat  jusUy,  and  most  fre- 
quently sensu  malo,  to  condemn,  punish.  Aristotle,  in  Nicom.  v.  9,  contrasts 
a6iKua0ai^  to  be  treated  unjustly,  with  diKaiovaBat,  to  be  treated  according  to  justice. 
£schylus,  Agam.  391-393,  says  of  Paris,  that  he  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he 
is  judged  unfavorably  {6iKaicj0eic) ;  let  him  reap  what  is  his  due.  Thucyd.  iii. 
40  :  ••  You  wiU  condemn  your  own  selves  (diKOKMiaeaQe)."  Herod,  i.  100  :  *'  When 
any  one  had  committed  a  crime,  Dejoces  sent  for  him  and  punished  him  {kdi- 
Kaiev).**  On  occasion  of  the  vengeance  which  Cambyses  wreaked  on  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  Herodotus  says  (iii.  29) :  "And  the  priests  loere  punished  {kdiKui- 
evvTo)."  So  we  find  in  Dion  Cassius  :  SiKaioOv  ;  and  in  Elian  :  fiiKaiovv  r^  9avuT<f), 
in  the  sense  of  punishing  with  death. 

Thus  profane  usage  is  obvious  :  to  think  just,  or  treat  justly  (most  frequently 
by  condemning  or  punishing) ;  in  both  cases  establishing  the  right  by  a  sentence, 
never  by  communicating  justice.  Hence  it  follows  that,  of  the  two  meanings 
of  the  word  we  are  examining,  that  which  comes  nearest  classical  usage  is  un- 
doubtedly to  declare,  and  not  to  make  just. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  verb  diKaiovv,  to  justify,  in  the  New  Testament,  de- 
pends less  on  profane  Greek  than  on  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  in  the  version  of  the  LXX.  This,  therefore,  is  what  we 
h&YJB,  above  all,  to  examine.  To  the  term  justify  there  correspond  in  Hebrew 
the  Piel  and  Hiphil  of  tsadak,  to  be  just.  The  Piel  tsiddek,  m  the  five  cases 
where  it  is  used  signifies  not  to  make  just  inwardly,  but  to  show  or  declare  just.' 
The  Hiphil  hiis'aik  appears  twelve  times  ;  *  in  eleven  cases  the  meaning  to  jus- 
tify jt/dtcia/?v  is  indisputable  ;  for  example,  Ex.  xxiii.  7  :  "  For  I  wUl  not  justify 
the  wicked,  *  certainly  means  :  I  will  not  declare  the  wicked  jM5f;  and  not :  I  will 
not  make  him  just  inwardly  ;  Prov.  xvii.  15  :  "He  thtit  justifieth  the  wicked,  and 
he  that  condemneth  the  just,  are  abomination  to  the  Lord."  Any  other  mean- 
ing than  that  of  declaring  just  is  absurd.  So  with  the  others.  In  the  twelfth 
passage  only,  Dan.  xii.  3,  the  word  may  be  understood  either  in  the  sense  of 
making  just,  or  of  presenting  as  just.  (The  LXX.  translate  differently  altogether, 
and  without  using  the  word  dixaiovv.) 

It  is  on  this  almost  uniform  meaning  of  the  verb  tsadak  in  the  Piel  and  Hiphil 

1  It  Is  dear  what  we  mast  think  of  M.  Sabatler's  vehement  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  imputed 
(or,  as  he  calls  \t,foren«ic)  righteonsness  :  "  Paul  would  not  have  had  words  fievere  enough  to 
blast  so  gross  an  interpretation  of  his  meaning"  (p.  260)  I  —  Holsten  himself  cannot  avoid 
doing  homage  to  exegetical  tnith.  He  says  :  "Righteousness  is  an  directive  state,  in  which 
man  Is  placed  hj  a  divine  act." 

'  To  avoid  endless  quotations,  I  refer  once  for  all  to  Morison^s  dissertation  in  his  Oommm- 
tary  on  Rom.  iii,  in  connection  with  the  word  StKatw^^trerai,  ver.  20  (pp.  161-200).  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  all  theology  has  produced  on  this  subject,  there  is  anything  better  thought  out  or 
more  complete.    The  following  study  U  little  more  than  an  extract  from  it. 

*  Job  xxxii.  3,  xzxiii.  32 ;  Jer.  Hi.  11 ;  Ezek.  xvl.  51,  62. 

«  Ex.  xxiii.  7 ;  Deut.  xxv.  1 ;  8  Sam.  xv.  4*1  Kings  viii.  82 ;  S  Chron.  vl.  28 ;  Job  xxvll.  5  ; 
Pk.  Ixxxil.  3  ;  Prov.  xvii.  15  ;  Isa.  i.  8,  v.  83,  liii.  11 ;  Dan.  xil.  3. 
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that  Paul  and  the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  founded  their  use  of  the 
word  dcKaiovVt  to  justify.  For  this  word  dmaiovv  is  that  by  which  the  Hebrew 
word  was  constantly  rendered  by  the  LXX.^ 

The  use  of  the  word  diKaiovv,  to  justify  ^  in  the  New  Testament,  appears  chiefly 
from  the  following  passages  :— Bom.  ii.  13  :  the  subject  is  the  last  judgment ; 
then,  one  is  not  made,  but  recognized  and  declared  just ;  iii.  4  :  God  is  the  sub- 
ject ;  God  is  not  inade,  but  recognized  or  declared  just  by  man  ;  iii.  20  :  to  be  jus- 
tified before  God  cannot  signify  :  to  be  made  just  by  God  ;  the  phrase  before  God 
implies  the  judicial  sense  ;  iv.  2  :  to  be  justified  by  loorks ;  this  phrase  has  no 
meaning  except  in  the  judicial  sense  of  the  word  justify ;  1  Cor.  iv.  4  :  Paul  is 
not  conscious  of  any  unfaithfulness  ;  but  for  all  that  fie  is  not  yet  justified ;  a 
case  where  it  is  impossible  to  apply  any  other  meaning  than  the  judicial.  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  also  Matt.  xi.  19  and  Luke  vii.  35  ('*  wisdom 
[God's]  is  justified  of  her  children  ") ;  Luke  vii.  29  (the  publicans  jw^/i/ied  God); 
Matt.  xii.  37  (**  by  thy  words  thou  shaJt  he  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  condemned")  ;  Luke  x.  29  ("he,  wishing  to  justify  himself"),  xvi.  15  ("ye  are 
they  wfu)  justify  yourselves*'),  xviii.  14  ("the  justified  publican") ;  Acts  xiii.  39 
("to  he  justified  from  the  things  from  which  they  could  not  have  heen  justified  by 
the  law") ;  Jas.  ii.  21,  24,  25  ("to  be  justified  by  works").^ 

There  is  not  a  single  one  of  these  passages  where  the  idea  of  an  inward  eom- 
municcUion  of  righteousness  would  be  suitable.  In  favor  of  this  meaning  the 
words,  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  have  sometimes  been  quoted.  If  the  passage  be  carefully 
examined  in  its  context,  vi.  1-10,  it  will  clearly  appear  that  it  forms  no  excep- 
tion to  the  constant  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  has  been  established  by 
the  collective  showing  of  the  passages  just  quoted. 

That  from  a  dogmatic  point  of  view  this  notion  of  justification  should  bo 
rejected  as  too  external  and  forensic,  we  can  understand,*  though  we  are 
convinced  that  thereby  the  very  sinews  of  the  gospel  are  destroyed.  But 
that,  exe^etically  speaking,  there  can  possibly  be  two  ways  of  explaining 
the  apostle's  view,  is  what  surprises  us.  > 

The  notion  of  the  righteousness  of  Ood^  according  to  Paul,  embraces  two 
bestowals  of  grace  :  man  treated — (1)  as  if  he  had  never  committed  any 
evil ;  (2)  as  if  he  had  always  accomplished  all  the  good  God  could  expect 
from  him.  The  sentence  of  justification  which  puts  man  in  this  privileged 
state  in  relation  to  God  is  the  diKaiuoLq,  the  act  (^justification.  In  virtue  of 
this  act  **man  has  henceforth,"  asHofmann  says,  **the  righteousness  of 
God  for  him,  and  not  against  him." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  genitive  Qeov,  ofOod^  in  the  phrase  :  righteous- 
nessof  Qodf  Luther's  interpretation,  maintained  by  Philippi,  is  well  known  : 
a  righteousness  valid  before  God  (iii.  20 ;  Gal.  iii.  11).  But  this  meaning 
of  the  complement  is  very  forced.  Baur  makes  it  a  genitive  of  quality : 
a  righteousness  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  God.  Is  it  not  simpler  to  take 
it  as  a  genitive  of  origin:  a  justice  which  has  God  Himself  for  its  author? 
We  are  led  to  this  sense  also  by  the  parallel  expressions  :  "  The  righteous- 
ness that  comethfrom  Ood  "  (jJ  c/c  Oeov  6iKaioainnf)^  Phil.  iii.  9  ;  **  the  righteous- 
ness of  Ood  "  (r)  rov  Qeov  diKcuoabvij)  opposed  to  our  <?tr7i  righteousness,  Rom. 
X.  8.  Of  course  a  righteousness  of  which  God  is  th^  author  must  corre- 
spond to  His  essence  (Baur),  and  be  accepted  by  Him  (Luther). 

The  word  arcoKaT^virrEraij  is  revealed  or  reoeais  itself  denotes  the  act  where- 
by a  thing  hitherto  veiled  now  bursts  into  the  light ;  compare  the  parallel 
but  different  expression,  ne<>avipoiTai,  has  been  manifested^  iii.  21.  The 
present,  is  being  revealed,  is  explained  here  by  the  regimen  in  it,  h  avri^ — 

>  The  LXX.  sometfines  use  2iicatovr  where  some  other  Hebrew  verb  occnrs,  and  in  thcfie  caseii 
eight  tirauH  in  the  strictly  Jndicial  sense ;  seven  times,  as  Morison  sayt*,  In  a  perai-jndiclal 
pense.  Once  they  use  it  in  the  sense  of  puHf^g.  Ps.  lixiil.  18:  "I  have  cleansted  {giqqiti) 
my  heart  (iSucoMoaa  riiv  Kopiiav  mov).*'  This  IS  the  only  case  where  Bucaiovv  has  this  meaning 
thronghoat  the  whole  version  of  the  LXX. 

«  To  complete  the  list  we  have  only  to  quote  Rom.  vi.  7,  riii.  80,  83  ;  Gal.  !l.  16,  17,  iii.  8»  11, 
24,  V.  4.  The  only  case  where  discnssion  could  arii>e  is  Rom.  vi.  7,  where  Sucaiovy,  in  any  case, 
cannot  signify  to  makejtut  inwardly  (see  on  the  passage). 

s  On  tho  Judicial  point  of  view  in  general,  and  the  notion  of  right  as  applied  to  Ood,  see  on 
itL  Sft. 
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that  is  to  say,  in  the  gospel.  This  substantive  should  still  be  taken  in  the 
active  sense  which  we  have  given  it :  the  act  of  evangelical  preaching.  It 
is  by  this  proclamation  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  daily  revealed  to 
the  world. — The  expression  Ik  niarecjc  elg  irianv^  from  faith  tofaith^  has  been 
interpreted  very  variously.  Most  frequently  it  has  been  thought  to  signify 
the  idea  of  the  progreas  which  takes  plate  in  faith  itself,  and  in  this  sense 
it  has  been  translated  :  from  faith  on  to  faith.  This  progress  has  been 
applied  by  some  Fathera  (Tert.,  Origen,  Chrysost.)  to  the  transition  from 
faith  in  the  Old  Testament  to  faith  as  it  exists  in  the  New.  But  there  is 
nothing  here  to  indicate  a  comparison  between  the  old  and  new  dispensa-  . 
tions.  The  Reformers  have  taken  the  progress  of  faith  to  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  individual  believer.  His  faith,  weak  at  first,  grows  stronger  and  ' 
stronger.  Calvin  :  Quotidianum  in  singulis  fidelSbus  progressum  notat.  So 
also  thought  Luther  and  Melanchthon  ;  Schaff :  '*  Assimilation  by  faith 
should  be  continually  renewed.'^  But  the  phrase  thus  understood  does 
not  in  the  least  correspond  with  the  verb  is  revealed;  and,  what  is  graver 
still,  this  idea  is  utterly  out  of  place  in  the  context.  A  notion  so  special  and 
secondary  as  that  of  the  progress  which  takes  place  in  faith  is  inappropriate 
in  a  summary  which  admits  only  of  the  fundamental  ideas  being  indicated. 
It  would  even  be  opposed  to  the  apostle's  aim  to  connect  the  attainment  of 
righteousness  with  this  objective  progress  of  the  believer  in  faith.  It  is  . 
merely  as  a  curiosity  of  exposition  that  we  mention  the  view  of  those  who 
understand  the  words  thus  :  by  faith  in  faith — that  is  to  say,  in  tlie  faith- 
fulness of  God  (iii.  3).  PauVs  real  view  is  certainly  this  :  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  is  revealed  by  means  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  as  arising  '^ 
from  faith  (ek  iricrrfug),  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  faith  itself 
reckoned  to  man  as  righteousness.  The  ck,  strictly  speaking,  out  of,  whicU 
we  can  only  render  by  means  of  the  preposition  hy,  expresses  origin.  This 
clause  is  joined  to  the  verb  is  revealed  by  the  phrase  understood  :  asleing. 
This  righteousness  of  faith  is  revealed  at  the  same  time  as  being  for  faiths  v 
etc  TTioTtv.  This  second  clause  signifies  that  the  instrument  by  which  each 
individual  must  personally  appropriate  such  a  righteousness  is  likewise 
faith.  To  make  this  form  of  expression  clear,  we  have  only  to  state  the 
opposite  one :  Our  own  righteousness  is  a  righteousness  of  works  and  f/r^ 
works — that  is  to  say,  a  righteousness  arising  from  works  done  and. 
revealed  with  a  view  to  works  to  be  done.  Our  formula  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  that  which  described  legal  righteousness.  To  be  exact,, 
we  need  not  say  that  to  faith  here  is  equivalent  to  :  to  the  believer,  Paul  is  1 
not  concerned  with  the  person  appropriating,  but  solely  with  the  instru- 
ment of  appropriation,  and  his  view  in  conjoining  these  two  qualifying 
clauses  was  simply  to  say  :  that  in  this  righteousness  faith  is  everything, 
absolutely  everything ;  in  essence  it  is  faith  itself  ;  and  each  one  appro- 
priates it  by  faith.  These  two  qualifying  clauses  meet  us  in  a  somewhat 
different  form  in  other  passages  ;  iii.  22  :  *^  The  righteousness  of  God 
through  faith  in  Christ  unto  (and  upon)  all  them  that  believe  ;^'  Gal.  iii. 
22 :  **  That  the  promise  hy  faith  of  Jesus  may  be  given  to  them  that 
believe ;"  Phil.  iii.  9:  "Having  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in 
Christ,  the  righteousness  of  God  for  faith."  We  need  not,  however, 
paraphrase  the  words  for  fait\  with  some  commentators,  in  the  sense  :  to> 
produce  faith.  The  eif  for,  seems  to  us  to  indicate  merely  the  destination,. 
It  is  a  righteousness  of  faith  offered  to  faith.  All  it  has  to  do  is  to  take 
possession  of  it.  Of  course  we  must  not  make  a  merit  of  faith.  What 
gives  it  its  justifying  value  is  its  object,  without  which  it  would  remain  a 
barren  aspiration.  But  the  object  laid  hold  of  could  have  no  effect  on  man. 
w^ithout  the  act  of  apprehension,  which  is  faith. 

The  apostle  is  so  convinced  of  the  unity  which  prevails  between  the  old 
and  new  covenants,  that  he  cannot  assert  one  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel  without  quoting  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testament  in  its  support. 
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He  has  just  stated  the  theme  of  his  Epistle  ;  now  comes  what  we  may  call 
the  text:  it  is  a  passage  from  Habakkuk  (ii.  4),  which  had  evidently  played 
an  important  part  in  his  inner  life,  as  it  did  derisively  in  the  life  of  Luther. 
He  quotes  it  also  Gal.  iii.  11  (comp.  x.  37).  With  all  that  prides  itself  on 
its  own  strength,  whether  in  the  case  of  foreign  conquerors  or  in  Israel 
itself,  the  prophet  contrasts  the  humble  Israelite  who  puts  his  eovfideixce  in 
God  alone.  The  former  will  perish  ;  the  latter,  who  alone  is  righteous  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  ihall  lite.  The  Hebrew  word  which  we  translate  by  faiih^ 
emounahy  comes  from  the  verb  amariy  to  he  firm;  whence  in  the  fiiphil :  to 
rest  on,  to  be  confident  in.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  :  his  faith  {emovnatho) ;  but 
the  LXX.  have  translated  as  if  they  had  found  emovnathi,  my  faith  (that  of 
God),  which  might  signify  either  my  faithfulness,  or  faith  in  me.  What 
the  translators  thought  is  of  small  importance.  Paul  evidently  goes  back 
to  the  original  text,  and  quotes  exactly  when  he  says:  **/»*«  faith,''  the 
faith  of  the  believer  in  his  God.  In  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  agreed  by  all 
that  the  words  hy  his  faith  are  dependent  on  the  verb  shall  live,  and  not  on 
the  word  the  just.  But  from  Theodore  Beza  onwards,  very  many  commenta- 
tors think  that  Paul  makes  this  subordinate  clause  dependent  on  the  word 
the  just ;  **  The  just  by  faith  shall  live."  This  meaning  really  seems  to  suit 
the  context  more  exactly,  the  general  idea  bting  that  righteousness  (not 
life)  comes  by  faith.  This  correspondence  is,  however,  only  nppaient ;  for 
Paul's  saying,  thus  understood,  would,  as  Oltfamare  acutely  observes,  put 
in  contrast  the  just  hy  faith,  who  shall  live,  and  the  just  hy  works,  who 
shall  not  live.  But  such  a  thought  would  be  inadmissible  in  Paul's  view. 
For  he  holds  that,  if  one  should  succeed  in  being  righteous  by  his  woiks, 
he  tcould  certainly  live  Iry  them  (x.  5).  We  must  therefore  translate  as  in  the 
Hebrew  :  The  just  sfiall  live  hy  faith  ;  and  the  meaning  is  this  :  *'  the 
iust  shall  live  by  faith  "  (by  which  he  hns  been  made  just).  Paul  might 
have  said  :  the  sinner  shall  be  saved  by  faith.  But  the  sinner,  in  this  case, 
he  cixWsjust  by  anticipation,  viewing  him  in  the  state  of  righteousness  into 
which  his  faith  shall  bring  him.  If  he  lives  by  his  faith,  it  is  obviously  becouse 
he  has  been  made  just  by  it,  since  no  one  is  saved  except  as  being  just.  The 
word  I^Tiaeraiy  shall  live,  embraced  in  the  prophet's  view  :  1.  Delireiance 
from  present  evils  (those  of  the  Chaldean  invasion),  and,  in  the  case  of 
posterity,  deliverance  from  evils  to  come  ;  2.  The  possession  of  divine  grace 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  Promised  Land.  These  two 
notions  are,  of  course,  spiritualized  by  Paul.  They  become  :  deliverance 
from  perdition  and  the  possession  of  eternal  life.  It  is  the  idea  of  currfpla, 
salvation^  ver.  16,  reproduced.  The  word  shall  lice  will  also  have  its  part 
to  play  in  the  didactic  exposition  which  now  begins,  and  which  will 
develop  the  contents  of  this  text.  In  fact,  to  the  end  of  chap.  v.  the 
apostle  analyzes  the  idea  of  the  righteousness  of  faith;  the  word  shall  live 
serves  as  a  theme  to  the  whole  part  from  chaps,  vi.-viii.,  and  afterwards, 
for  the  practical  development,  chaps,  xii.-xiv. 

The  exposition  of  the  rightemisness  of  faith,  which  begins  in  the  follow- 
ing verse,  comprises  three  great  developments  :  the  description  of  univer- 
sal condemnation,  i.  18-iii.  20 ;  that  of  universal  justification,  iii.  21-y. 
11 ;  and,  following  up  this  great  contrast  as  its  consummation,  parallel 
between  Adam  and  Christ  (v.  12-21).  The  idea  of  this  entire  part,  i.-v., 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  therefore  :  the  demonstration  of  justification  hy  faith. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  PART. 

I.  18 -V.  21, 

Thb  principal  Bubdivision  of  this  part  is  indicated  by  the  somewhat  am- 
plified repetition  of  ver.  17,  "which  we  shall  find  iii.  21,  22.  There  we  again 
meet  with  the  phrase  righteoiisness  of  God  ;  the  verb  was  manifetfted  evident- 
ly corresponds  to  the  word  is  revealed  ;  and  the  two  secondary  clauses  :  Jy 
jfaith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  :  unto  and  upon  all  them  that  helievej  are  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "phnLsefrom  faith  to  faith.  It  follows  from  this  parallel 
that  the  apostle  did  not  mean  immediately  to  study  this  great  truth  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  ;  but  he  felt  the  need  of  preparing  the  way  for  this  ex- 
position by  laying  bare  in  human  life  the  reasons  for  this  so  extraordinary 
and  apparently  abnormal  mode  of  salvation.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  subject 
of  the  first  section,  i.  18-iii.  20  :  If  the  gospel  reveals  the  righteousness  of 
God,  it  is  because  there  is  another  revelation,  that  of  the  wrath  of  Ood,  and 
because  this  latter,  unless  mankind  be  destined  to  perish,  requires  the 
former. 

FIRST  SECTION  (1.  IS-HL  20). 

THB  WKATH  OF  GOD  RESTING  ON  THB  WHOLE  WORLD. 

In  chap.  L,  from  ver.  18,  St.  Paul  is  undoubtedly  describing  the  miserable 
state  of  the  Oentile  world.  From  the  beginning  of  chap.  ii.  he  addresses 
a  personage  who  very  severely  judges  the  XJentile  abominations  just  de- 
scribed by  Paul,  and  who  evidently  represents  a  wholly  different  portion  of 
mankind.  At  ver.  17  he  apostrophizes  this  personage  by  his  name  :  it  is 
the  Jew  ;  and  he  demonstrates  to  him  that  he  also  is  under  the  burden  of 
wrath.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  first  piece  of  this  section  goes  to  the  end 
of  chap,  i.,  and  has  for  its  subject :  the  need  of  salvation  demonstrated  by 
the  state  of  the  contemporary  Gentile  world. 

FOURTH  PASSAGE  (I.  18-82). 
The  Wrath  of  Ood  on  the  QentUes. 

According  to  PauVs  usual: style,  the  first  verse  contains  summarily  all  the 
id^as  developed  in  the  following  piece.  The  study  of  the  verse  will  thus 
be  an  analysis  by  anticipation  of  the  whole  passage. 

Ver.  18.  "  For  the  wrath  of  Ood  is  revealed  from  heapen  against  M  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness  of  men,  wTio  hold  the  truth  captive  unrighteously,''^ — 
The  transition  from  ver.  17  to  ver.  18,  indicated  hy  for,  can  only  be  this  : 
There  is  a  revelation  of  righteousness  by  the  gospel,  because  there  is  a  revela- 
tion of  wrath  on  the  whole  world.  The  former  is  necessary  to  save  the  world 
(comp.  auTTfpia,  salvation,  ver.  16)  from  the  consequences  of  the  latter. — 
From  the  notion  of  uyrath,  when  it  is  applied  to  God,  we  must  of  course  re- 
move all  that  pollutes  jiuman  wrath,  personal  resentment,  the  moral  pertur- 
bation which  gives  to  the  manifestations  of  indignation  the  character  of 
revenge.  In  God,  who  is  the  living  Good,  wrath  appears  as  the  holy  dis- 
approbation of  evil,  and  the  firm  resolve  to  destroy  it.  But  it  is  false  to 
say,  as  is  often  done,  that  this  divine  emotion  applies  only  to  the  evil  and 
not  to  the  evil-doer.  In  measure  as  the  latter  ceases  to  oppose  the  evil  and 
voluntarily  identifies  himself  with  it,  he  himself  becomes  the  object  of 
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"wrath  and  all  its  consequences.^    The  absence  of  the  article  before  the  word 
6p)'//,  wrath,  brings  into  prominence  the  category  rather  than  the  thing  itself  : 
manifestation  there  is,  whose  character  is  that  of  wrath,  not  of  love. — This 
manifestation  proceeds  from  heaveti.     Heaven  here  does  not  denote  the  at- 
mospheric or  stellar  heaven ;  the  term  is  the  emblematical  expression  for 
the  invisible  residence  of  God,  the  seat  of  perfect  order,  whence  emanates 
every  manifestation  of  righteousness  on  the  earth,  every  victorious  struggle 
of  good  against  evil.     The  visible  heavens,  the  regularity  of  the  motion  of 
the  stars,  the  life-like  and  pure  lustre  of  their  fires,  this  whole  great  spec- 
tacle has  always  been  to  the  consciousness  of  man  the  sensible  representa- 
tion of  dimne  order.     It  is  from  this  feeling  that  the  prodigal  son  exclaims  : 
**  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Iieaveti  and  in  thy  sight."     Heaven  in  this 
sense  is  thus  the  avenger  of  all  sacred  feelings  that  are  outraged  ;  it  is  as 
such  that  it  is  mentioned  here. — By  aaejieia,  ungodliness,  Paul  denotes  all 
failures  in  the  religious  sphere  ;  and  by  admay  unrighteousness,  all  that  be- 
long to  the  moral  domain      Yolkmar  very  well  defines  the  two  terms  : 
** Every  denial  either  of  the  essence  or  of  the  will  of  God.''     "We  shall  again 
find  these  two  kinds  of  failures  distinguished  and  developed  in  the  sequel ; 
the  first,  in  the  refusal  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving,  ver.  21  et  seq. ;   the 
second,  in  the  refusal  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  good  proceeding  from  God, 
ver.  28a. — 'En-i,  upon,  against,  has  here  a  very  hostile  sense. — The  apostle 
does  not  say :  of  men,  but  literally  :  of  men  who  repress.     As  Hofmann  says  : 
**The  notion  m£n  is  first  presented  indefinitely,  then  it  is  defined  by  the 
special  characteristic  :  who  repress'''*  .  ,  .     We  may  already  conclude,  from 
this  absence  of  the  article  t<jv  {the)  before  the  substantive,  that  Paul  is  not 
here  thinking  of  all  humanity.     And,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  charged 
the  Jews  with  Iwlding  captive  the  truth  which  had  been  revealed  to  them, 
comp.  ii.  19-21,  while  he  proceeds  to  charge  this  sin  directly  on  the  Gen- 
tiles.    We  must  therefore  regard  ver.  18  as  the  theme  of  chap.  i.  only,  not 
that  of  i.  and  ii.     Besides,  the  wrath  of  God  was  not  yet  revealed  against 
the  Jewish  world  ;  it  was  only  accumulating  (ii.  5). — Certainly  the  apostle, 
in  expressing  himself  as  he  does,  does  not  overlook  the  varieties  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Gentiles,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  (ii.  14,  15).     He  refers 
only  to  the  general  character  of  their  life. — The  truth  held  captive  is,  as  vv. 
19  and  20  prove,  the  knowledge  of  Ood  as  communicated  to  the  human  con- 
science.    To  hold  it  captive,  is  to  prevent  it  from  difi!using  itself  in  the 
understanding  as  a  light,  and  in  the  conduct  as  a  holy  authority  and  just 
rule.     The  verb  Karkx^iv,  to  hold  bach,  detain,  cannot  here  have  the  meaning 
which  some  interpreters  would  give  it,  to  keep,  possess,  which  the  word 
sometimes  has  *,  for  example,   1  Cor.  xv.  2 ;  1  Thess.  v.  21.     In  that  case 
we  should  require  to  place  the  charge  brought  against  the  Gentiles  not  in 
this  verb,  but  in  the  qualifying  clause  h  adiKia  :  '*  who  possess  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness ''    (that   is,    while    practising  unrighteousness).     But  the 
sequel  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Gentiles  had  not  kept  the  deposit 
of  truth  which  had  been  confided  to  them  ;  and  the  simple  clause :    in 
unrighteousness^  would  not  suffice  to  characterize  the  sin  charged  against 
them,  and  which  is  the  reason  of  the  divine  wrath,     "We  must  therefore 
take  the  word  Karkx^tv,  to  detain,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  find  it  2  Thess. 
ii.  6,  7,  and  Luke  iv.  42  :   to  keep  from  moving,   to  repress,     Oltramare : 
"They  hindered  it  from  breaking  forth.'' ^ — Some  translate  the  words  kv 
aSiKia  :  by  unrighteousness  ;  they  paralyze  the  truth  in  them  by  the  love  and 
practice  of  evil.     But  why  in  this  case  not  again  add  the  notion  of  ungod- 
liness to  that  of  unrighteousness  ?    The  literal  meaning  is,  not  by  unright- 
eousness, but  byway  of  unrighteousness  ;    this  clause  is  therefore  taken  in 
the  adverbial  sense  :  unrighteously,  iU  and  wickedly.     In  reality,  is  there 

>  We  refer  to  an  appendix  placed  at  the  end  of  this  verse  for  an  examination  of  RitschPa 
theory  respecting  the  wrath  of  Ood. 
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not  perversity  in  paralyzing  the  influence  of  the  truth  on  onc^s  heart  and 
life  ? 

To  what  manifestations  does  the  apostle  allude  when  he  says  that  wrath 
is  revealed  from  heaven  f    Does  he  mean  simply  the  judgment  of  conscience, 
as  Ambrose  and  others,  with  Hodge  most  recently,  think  f    But  here  there 
would  be  no  patent  fact  which  could  be  taken  ns  a  parallel  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  (rer.  17).     Bellarmine,   Grotius,   etc.,  think  that  Paul 
means  this  preaching  itself,  and  that  the  words  frani  heaven  are  synonymous 
with  the  kv  avT(f>,  ill  it  (the  gospel),  ver.  17.     But  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  obvious  antithesis  between  these  two  clauses,  and  consequently  a  conr 
trast  between  the  revelation  of  lighteousness  and  that  of  wrath. — The 
Greek  Fathers,  as  also  Philippi,  Ewald,  and   Ritschl  in  our  own  day, 
regard  this  manifestation  as  that  which  shall  take  place  at  the  last  judg- 
ment.    This  meaning  is  incompatible  with  the  verb  in  the  present :   is 
repealed ;  not  that  a  present  may  not,  in  certain,  cases,  denote  tJ^e  idea  of 
the  action,  independently  of  the  time  of  its  realization  ;  so  the  very  verb 
which  Paul  here  uses  is  employed  by  him  1  Cor.  iii.  13.     But  there  the 
future  (or  ideal)  sense  of  the  present  is  plainly  enough  shown  by  all  the 
futures  surroundiug  the  verb  {yevr/asTai,  drj/^cjaet,  doKifidaet),  and  the  context 
makes  it  sufficiently  clear.     But  in  our  passage  the  present  is  revealed, 
ver.  18,   corresponds  to  the  similar  present  of  ver.   17,   which  is  incon- 
trovertibly  the  actual  present.     It  is  not  possible,  in  such  a  context,  to 
apply  the  present  of  ver.  18  otherwise  than  to  a  present  fact.     Hofmann 
takes  the  word  is  revealcfl  as  referring  to  that  whole  multitude  of  ills  which 
constantly  oppress  sinful  humanity;  and  Pelagius,  taking  the  v^ord  from 
heaven  literally,  found  here  a  special  indication  of  the  storms  and  tempests 
which  desolate  nature.     But  what  is  there  in  the   developments  which 
follow  fitted  to  establish  this  explanation  ?    The  word  is  revealed,  placed 
emphatically  at  the  head  of  the  piece,  should  propound  the  theme  ;  and 
its  meaning   is  therefore    determined   by  the  whole  explanation  which 
follows. — We  are  thus  brought  to  the  natural  explanation.     At  ver.  24 
mention  is  made  of  a  divine  chastisement,  that  by  which  men  have  been 
given  over  to  the  power  of  their  impure  lusts.     This  idea  is  repeated  in 
ver.  20,  and  a  third  time  in  ver.  28  :  **  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind.^^     Each  time  this  chastisement,  a  terrible  manifestation  of  God^s 
wrath,  is  explained  by  a  corresponding  sin  committed  by  the  Gentiles. 
How  can  we  help  seeing  here,    with    Meyer,  the  explanation,    given  by 
Paul  himself,    of  his   meaning  in  our  verse  ?     Thereby  the  purport  of 
the  following  description  and  its  relation  to  ver.   18  become  perfectly 
clear ;   the  truth  is   explained    in  vv.  19,   20 ;    it  is  God's  revelation  to 
the   conscience  of    the    Gentiles,    the    notion :    to   repress  the  truth,    is 
explained  in    vv.    21-23   (and    25) ;   these  are   the    voluntary  errors    of 
paganism ;    finally,   the  idea  of  the  revelation  of  divine  wrath  is  devel- 
oped in  vv.   24-27 ;  these  are  the  unnatural  enormities   to  which  God 
has  given  the  Gentiles  up,  and  by  which  He  has  avenged  His  outraged 
honor.     All  the  notions  of  ver.  18  are  thus  resumed  and  developed  in  their 
logical  order,  vv.  19-27  :  such  is  the  first  cycle  (the  aaefieiaj  ungodliness), 
Tliey  are  resumed  and  developed  a  second  time  in  the  same  order,  hut 
under  another  aspect  (the  aotKia,  unrighteousrvess),  vv.  28-32.     The  meaning 
of  the  words  is  revealed  from  Jieaven,  is  not  therefore  doubtful.     It  has  been 
objected  that  the  term  to  reveal  always  refers  to  a  supernatural  manifesta- 
tion.    We  do  not  deny  it ;  and  we  think  that  Paul  regards  the  monstrous 
degradation  of  pagan  populations,  which  he  is  about  to  describe  (vv.  24-27 
and  29-82),  not  as  a  purely  natural  consequence  of  their  sin,   but  as  a 
solemn  intervention  of  God^s  justice  in  the  history  of  mankind,  an  inter- 
vention which  he  designates  by  the  term  ^apa(h66vai,  to  give  over, — If  ver. 
18  contains,  as  we  have  said,  three  principal  ideas :  1.  The  Gentiles  knew 
the  truth ;  2.  They  repelled  it ;  3.  For  this  sin  the  wrath  of  God  is  dis- 
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played  against  them, — the  first  of  these  ideas  is  manifestly  that  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  w.  li)  and  20. 

The  Wrath  of  Ood,  according  to  Ritscid, 

In  his  work.  Die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechlfertigung  und  Versohnung  (TL 
123-138)  (The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Beconciliation),  Bitschl 
ascribes  to  Pharisaism  the  invention  of  the  idea  of  retributive  justice,  and  denies 
its  existence  in  Holy  Scripture.  Thus  obliged  to  seek  a  new  meaning  for  the 
notion  of  the  wrath  of  (Jod,  he  finds  the  following  :  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
wrath  of  Grod  has  only  one  aim  :  to  preserve  the  divine  covenant ;  the  wrath  of 
Ood  therefore  only  denotes  the  sudden  and  violent  chastisements  with  which 
God  smites  either  the  enemies  of  the  covenant,  or  those  of  its  members  who 
openly  violate  its  fundamental  conditions, — in  both  cases  not  with  the  view  of 
punishing,  but  of  maintaining  here  below  His  work  of  grace.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  idea  is  substantially  the  same,  but  modified  in  its  application.  The 
wrath  of  God  cannot  have  any  other  than  an  eschatological  application  ;  it  refers 
to  the  last  judgment,  in  which  God  will  cut  off  the  enemies  of  salvation  (not  to 
punish  them)  but  to  prevent  them  from  hindering  the  realization  of  His  king- 
dom (1  Thess.  i.  10  ;  Bom.  v.  9).  As  to  our  passage,  which  seems  irreconcilable 
with  this  notion,  this  critic  deals  with  it  as  follows  :— We  must  wait  till  ii.  4, 
5,  to  find  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  wrath  of  Gixh  enimciated  in  ver. 
18.  The  whole  passage,  ver.  19-ii.  3,  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  sin  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  fact  of  their  Karixeiv  rijv  d?.7/0€iav,  holding  the  truth  captive.  The 
description  of  chastiseinent  (the  revelation  of  vjrath)  is  not  developed  till  after  ii. 
5  ;  now  this  passage  evidently  refers  to  the  last  judgment.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
ingenious  theologian  succeeds  in  harmonizing  our  passage  with  his  s^'stem. 
But  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  ability  than  truth  in  the  mode  he  follows  : — 1. 
Bitschl  will  not  recognize  an  inward  feeling  in  the  wrath  of  God,  but  merely  an 
outward  act,  a  judgment.  Bat  why  in  this  case  does  Paul  use  the  word  wrath, 
to  which  he  even  adds,  ii.  8,  the  term  dv/jd^,  indignation,  which  denotes  the 
feeling  at  its  deepest?  2.  We  have  seen  that  the  present  is  revealed,  forming  an 
antithesis  to  the  tense  of  ver.  17,  and  giving  the  reason  of  it  {y up,  for),  can  only 
denote  a  time  actually  present.  3.  Is  it  not  obvious  at  a  glance  that  the  phrase 
thrice  repeated :  wherefore  lie  gave  them  over  (w.  24,  26,  28),  describes  not  the 
sin  of  the  Gentiles,  but  their  cJiastisement  ?  That  appears  from  the  term  give 
over:  to  give  over  is  the  act  of  the  judge  ;  to  he  given  over,  the  punishment  of  the 
culprit.  The  same  follows  also  from  the  wherefores  ;  by  this  word  Paul  evidently 
passes  each  time  from  the  description  of  the  sin  to  that  of  the  punishment, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  revelaiix)n  of  wrath.  4.  As  to  ii.  4,  5,  these  verses  do  not 
begin  with  a  wherefore,  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  apostle  were  pa.ssing  at  this 
part  of  the  text  from  the  description  of  sin  to  that  of  chastisement.  These 
verses,  on  the  contrary,  are  strictly  connected  with  ver.  3,  as  continuing  the 
refutation  of  Jewish  security  in  relation  to  the  last  judgment,  a  refutation 
begun  at  ver.  3  with  the  words ;  *•  Thinkest  thou  .  .  .  ?'*  and  carried  on  to 
ver.  4  with  these  :  **  Or  [indeed]  despisest  thou  .  .  .  .***  How  can  we  regard 
this  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  idea,  that  of  chastisement  succeeding  that  of 
sin  ?  For  the  examination  of  the  explanation  of  ver.  32  given  by  Bitschl,  by 
which  he  seeks  to  justify  all  the  violence  he  does  to  the  text  of  the  apostle,  we 
refer  to  the  verse  itself. 

With  the  term  dpyn,  wraih,  before  us,  applied  to  the  Gentiles  first,  ver.  18, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Jews,  ii.  5,  we  are  justified  in  holding  to  the  notion  of 
that  divine  feeling  as  explained  by  us,  pp.  164,  165. 

Vv.  10,  20.  *^  Seeing  that  that  which  may  "be  known  of  God  is  manifested  in 
them;  for  Ood  h/ith  manifested  it  unto  ^A^w,  For  the  invisible  perftctions  of 
Oody  his  eternal  potoer  and  his  divinity  a^^  spiritually  contemplated,  since  the 
creation  oftJie  world,  in  Jiis icorlcs,  that  th^f  t^V ^  '^^^hvut  excuse.'''^ — ^The  truth 
of  which  Paul  wished  to  speak  in  ver  i «  -v^as  that  revelation  of  God's  person 
and  character  which  He  had  g^iven  to  \t  The  Mn,  because  (for  tiia  tovto  on, 

for  the  reason  that),  carries  the  thou^i^^^'^-hat  which  follows  as  the  reason  of 
what  precedes,  in  contrast  to  6i6,  on^^  {0  \  pfv;hich  (ver.  24),  which  points  to 
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-what  precedes  as  the  reason  for  what  follows. — The  meaning  of  this  dion^  see- 
ing that,  is  as  follows  :  they  quenched  the  truth,  seeing  that  the  truth  liad  been 
revealed  to  them  (vv.  19,  20),  and  they  changed  it  into  a  lie  (vv.  21-23)  (25). 
— The  term  yvuHjrdv,  strictly,  what  can  be  known,  usually  signifies  in  the  New 
Testament  what  is  realty  known  {yvuard^)  ;  this  is  its  probable  meaning  in 
Luke  ii.  44  ;  John  xviii.  15  ;  Acts  i.  19,  xvii.  23.  Yet  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  the  first  meaning  may  not  also  be  given  to  the  word  in  some  of  the 
passages  quoted ;  and  in  classic  Greek  it  is  the  most  usual  sense  (see  the 
numerous  examples  quoted  by  Oltramare).  What  decides  in  its  favor  in 
our  passage  is  the  startling  tautology  which  there  would  be  in  saying : 
^''what  is  known  oi  the  being  of  God  is  manifested.^ ^  There  is  therefore 
ground  for  preferring  here  the  grammatical  and  received  meaning  in  the 
classics.  Paul  means  :  **  What  can  be  known  of  God  without  the  help  of  an 
extraordinary  revelation  is  clearly  manifested  within  them."  A  light  was 
given  in  their  conscience  and  understanding,  and  this  light  bore  on  the 
existence  and  character  of  the  Divine  Bein^.  This  present  fact :  is  mani- 
fested j  is  afterwards  traced  to  its  cause,  which  is  stated  by  the  verb  in  the 
aorist :  **  for  God  manifested  it  to  them  ;"  this  state  of  knowledge  was  due 
to  a  divine  act  of  revelation.  God  is  not  known  like  an  ordinary  object ; 
when  He  is  known,  it  is  H6  who  gives  himself  to  be  known.  The  knowl- 
edge which  beings  have  of  Him  is  a  free  act  on  His  part.  Ver.  20  explains 
the  external  means  by  which  He  wrought  this  revelation  of  Himself  in  the 
conscience  of  men. 

Ver.  20.  He  did  so  by  itis  works  in  nature.  By  the  term  rd  aSparay  the 
invisible  things,  the  apostle  designates  the  essence  of  God,  and  the  manifold 
attributes  which  distinguish  it.  He  sums  them  up  afterwards  in  these  two  : 
eternal  power  and  divinity.  Power  is  that  which  immediately  arrests  man, 
when  th6  spectacle  of  nature  presents  itself  to  his  view.  In  virtue  of  the 
principle  of  causality  innate  in  his  understanding,  he  forthwith  sees  in  this 
immense  effect  the  revelation  of  a  great  cause  ;  and  the  Almighty  is  revealed 
to  him.  But  this  power  appears  to  his  heart  clothed  with  certain  moral 
characteristics,  and  in  particular,  wisdom  and  goodness.  He  recognizes  in 
the  works  of  this  power,  in  the  infinite  series  of  means  and  ends  which  arc 
revealed  in  them«  the  undeniable  traces  of  benevolence  and  intelligence ; 
and  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  finality,  or  the  notion  of  end,  not  less  essen- 
tially inherent  in  his  mind,  he  invests  the  supreme  cause  with  the  moral 
attributes  which  constitute  what  Paul  here  calls  divinity,  deid-njq,  the  sum 
total  of  qualities  in  virtue  of  which  the  creative  power  can  have  organized 
such  a  world. — The  epithet  clUUoq,  eternal  (from  aei,  always),  is  joined  by 
some  with  both  substantives  ;  but  power  alone  needed  to  be  so  defined,  in 
order  to  contrast  it  with  that  host  of  second  causes  which  are  observed  in 
nature.  The  latter  are  the  result  of  anterior  causes.  But  the  first  cause, 
on  which  this  whole  series  of  causes  and  efi^ects  depends,  is  eternal,  that  is 
to  say,  self-causing.  The  adjective  is  therefore  to  be  joined  only  with  the 
first  of  the  two  substantives ;  the  second  required  no  such  qualification. 
These  invisible  things^  belonging  to  the  essence  of  God,  have  been  made 
visible,  since  by  the  creation  of  the  universe  they  have  been  externally 
manifested.  Toif  iroi^fiam  is  the  dative  of  instrument :  by  the  works  of  God 
in  nature ;  and,  since,  indicates  that  the  time  of  creation  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  this  revelation  which  lasts  still.  The  complex  phrase  voovfieva 
KoBopdrat,  are  spirittiaUy  contemplated,  contains  two  intimately  connected 
ideas  :  on  the  one  hand,  a  viewing  with  the  outward  sense;  on  the  other, 
an  act  of  inteUeetval  perception,  whereby  that  which  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  becomes  at  the  same  time  a  revelation  to  our  consciousness.  The 
animal  sees  as  man  does ;  but  it  lacks  the  vovg,  understanding  (whence 
the  verb  voeiv,  voohfieva),  whereby  man  ascends  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  work  to  that  of  the  worker.  These  two  simultaneous  sights,  the 
one  sensible,  the  other  rational,  constitute  in  man  a  single  act,  admira- 
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bly  characterized  by  the  expression  spiritual  contemplation^  used  by  the 
apostle. 

We  have  here  a  proof  of  PauPs  breadth  of  mind  and  heart.  He  does  not 
disparage,  as  the  Jews  did,  and  as  Christian  science  has  sometimes  done, 
the  value  of  what  has  been  called  natural  theology.  And  it  is  certainly  not 
without  reason  that  Baur  (Paulus,  II.  p.  260)  has  regarded  this  passage  as 
laying  the  first  basis  of  the  apostle^s  universalism.  This  same  idea  of  a 
universal  revelation  appears  again  in  PauPs  discourses  at  Lystra  and  Athens 
(Acts  xiv.  17,  xvii.  27,  28);  so  also  in  1  Cor.  i.  21,  and  in  our  own  Epistle  iii. 
29  :  **  Is  God  not  also  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  ?^'  a  question  which  finds  its 
full  explanation  in  the  idea  of  a  primordial  revelation  addressed  to  all  men. 

The  last  words  of  the  verse  point  out  the  aim  of  this  universal  revelation : 
ihc^  they  may  he  uithout  excuse.  The  words  are  startling :  Could  God  have 
revealed  Himself  to  the  Gentiles  only  to  have  a  reason  for  the  condemnation 
with  which  He  visits  them  ?  This  idea  has  seemed  so  revolting,  that  it  has 
been  tliought  necessary  to  soften  the  sense  of  the  phrase  tic  r6  .  .  .  and  to 
translate  so  tJiat  (Osterv.),  or :  **they  are  therefore  inexcusable  "  (Oltram.). 
It  is  one  great  merit  of  Meyer's  commentaries  that  he  has  vigorously  with- 
stood tliis  method  of  explanation,  which  arbitrarily  weakens  the  meaning 
of  certain  prepositions  and  particles  used  by  Paul.  Had  he  wished  to  say 
so  tJiatj  he  had  at  command  the  regular  expression  Cxrre  elvat.  And  the 
truth,  if  his  tliought  is  rightly  understood,  has  nothing  so  very  repulsive 
about  it :  in  order  that,  he  means,  if  after  having  been  thus  enlightened, 
they  should  fall  into  error  as  to  God's  existence  and  character,  they  may  be 
without  excuse.  The  first  aim  of  the  Creator  was  to  make  Himself  known 
to  His  creature.  But  if,  through  his  own  fault,  man  came  to  turn  away 
from  this  light,  he  should  not  be  able  to  accuse  God  of  the  darkness  into 
which  he  had  plunged  himself.  One  might  translate  somewhat  coarsely  : 
that  in  case  of  going  astray,  they  might  not  be  able  to  plead  ignorance  as  a 
pretext.  In  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  iii  order 
that  from  preserving  its  natural  meaning. 

Vv.  19  and  20  have  explained  the  word  aXi/Beia^  th^  truth^  of  ver.  18.  Vv, 
21-23  develop  the  phrase  :  Karix^tv  tt/v  akij^etav^  to  Jtold  this  truth  captive, 

Ver.  21.  **  Seeing  that,  wlien  they  knew  Ood,  they  glorified  Him  not  a*  God, 
neither  gave  Ilim  iluinhs  ;  hut  were  struck  with  vanity  in  their  reasonings,  and 
tlieir  foolish  heart  was  darken^. ' ' — The  hecavse  that  bears  on  the  idea  of  inexcus- 
ableness,  which  closes  ver.  20,  and  reproduces  the  feeling  of  indignation 
which  had  dictated  the  ev  aiiKia,  hurtfuUy  and  maliciously,  of  ver.  18 : 
**  Tes,  inexcusable,  because  of  the  fact  that'*  .  .  .  How  can  the  apostle 
say  of  the  Gentiles  that  they  knew  God  ?  Is  it  a  simple  possibility  to  which 
he  is  referring  !  The  words  do  not  allow  this  idea.  Ver.  19  declared  that 
the  light  was  really  put  within  them.  Paganism  itself  i^  the  proof  that  the 
human  mind  had  really  conceived  the  notion  of  God  ;  for  this  notion  ap- 
pears at  the  root  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  paganism.  Only  this  is  what 
happened  :  the  revelation  did  not  pass  from  the  passive  to  the  active  form. 
Man  confined  himself  to  receiving  it.  He  did  not  set  himself  to  grasp  it 
and  to  develop  it  spontaneously.  He  would  have  been  thus  raised  from 
light  to  light ;  it  would  have  been  that  way  of  knowing  God  hy  wisdom  of 
which  Paul  speaks,  1  Cor.  i.  21.  Instead  of  opening  himself  to  the  action 
of  the  light,  man  withdrew  from  it  his  heart  and  will ;  instead  of  develop- 
ing the  truth,  he  quenched  it.  No  doubt  acts  of  worship  and  thanksgiving 
addressed  to  the  gods  were  not  wanting  in  paganism  ;  but  it  is  not  without 
meaning  that  the  apostle  takes  care  to  put  the  words  in  front :  as  God, 
The  task  of  the  heart  and  understanding  would  have  been  to  draw  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  work  the  distinct  view  of  the  divine  worker,  then, 
in  the  way  of  adoration,  to  invest  this  sublime  being  with  all  the  perfec- 
tions which  He  displ^ed  in  His  creation.  Such  a  course  would  have  been 
to  glorify  God  as  God,     For  the  highest  task  of  the  understanding  is  to 
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assert  Qod  freely,  as  He  asserts  Himself  in  His  revelation.  But  if  this  act 
of  reason  failed,  the  heart  at  least  had  another  task  to  fulfil :  to  give  thanks. 
Does  not  a  child  even  say  thanks  to  its  benefactor  ?  This  homage  failed 
like  the  other.  The  word  r/,  or,  must  be  understood  here,  as  it  often  is,  in 
the  sense  of  :  or  at  least.  The  words  cw  Qod  also  depend  logically  on  were 
thankftd,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  express  in  French*  [nor  in  Eng- 
lish].— Now  man  could  not  remain  stationary.  Not  walking  forwards  in 
the  way  of  active  religion^  he  could  only  stray  into  a  false  path,  that  of  im- 
piety, spoken  of  ver.  18.  Having  neglected  to  set  God  before  it  as  the 
supreme  object  of  its  activity,  the  understanding  was  reduced  to  work  in 
^mewo ;  it  was  in  some  sort  made  futile  (kfiaraiijOrfffav);  it  peopled  the  uni-  ** 
verse  with  fictions  and  chimeras.  So  Paul  designates  the  vain  creations  of 
mythology.  The  term  efiaratoOrfaav^  were  struck  with  vanity^  evidently  alludes 
to  fi&Toia,  Tain  things,  which  was  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  idols 
(comp.  Acts  xiv.  15  ;  Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  Jer.  ii.  5 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  15).  The  term 
6ta7joyiafioi^  reasonings,  is  always  taken  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
in  an  unfavorable  sense ;  it  denotes  the  unregulated  activity  of  the  vovq^ 
understanding,  in  the  service  of  a  corrupt  heart.  The  corruption  of  the 
heart  is  mentioned  in  the  following  words  :  it  went  side  by  side  with  the 
errors  of  reason,  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect.  The  heart, 
KapSia,  is  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old  Qeh),  the  central  seat  of  per-  ^ 
Bonal  life,  what  we  call  feeling  (sentiment),  that  inner  power  which  deter- 
mines at  once  the  activity  of  the  understanding  and  the  direction  of  the 
will.  Destitute  of  its  true  object,  through  its  refusal  to  he  thankful  to  God 
a»  Qod,  the  heart  of  man  is  filled  with  inspirations  of  darkness  ;  these  are 
the  guilty  lusts  inspired  by  the  egoistic  love  of  the  creature  and  self.  The 
epithet  aabveroq,  without  understanding,  is  often  explained  as  anticipating 
what  the  heart  was  to  become  in  this  course  :  *Mn  such  a  way  as  to  become 
foolish."  But  was  there  not  already  something  senseless  in  the  ingratitude 
described  in  ver.  21  ?  Thus  the  want  of  understanding  existed  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  form  of  the  first  aorist  passive  kaKorioBri,  was  darkened  (as 
well  as  in  the  preceding  aorist  k^raiudrjaav),  there  is  expressed  the  convic- 
tion of  a  divine  dispensation,  though  still  under  the  form  of  a  natural  law, 
whose  penal  application  has  fallen  on  them. 

To  this  first  stage,  which  is  rather  of  an  inward  kind,  there  has  succeeded 
a  second  and  more  external  one. 

Vv.  22,  28.  **  Professing  to  he  wise,  tJiey  hecame  fools,  and  changed  tlie  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  Qod  into  the  likeness  of  the  image  of  corruptible  man,  arid 
ofhirds,  and fourfooted  Itea-sts,  and  creeping  things.''^  Futility  of  thought  has 
reached  the  character  of  folly.  What,  in  fact,  is  Polytheism,  except  a  sort 
of  permanent  hallucination,  a  collective  delirium,  or  as  is  so  well  said  by 
M.  Nicolas,  a  possession  on  a  great  scale  f  And  this  mental  disorder  rose  to 
a  kind  of  perfection  among  the  very  peoples  who,  more  than  others,  laid 
claim  to  the  glory  of  wisdom.  When  he  says  :  professing  to  he  wise,  Paul 
does  not  mean  to  stigmatize  ancient  philosophy  absolutely  ;  he  only  means  ^ 
that  all  that  labor  of  the  sages  did  not  prevent  the  most  civilized  nations, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  from  being  at  the  same  time  the  most  idola- 
trous of  antiquity.  The  popular  imagination,  agreeably  served  by  priests 
and  poets,  did  not  allow  the  efforts  of  the  wise  to  dissipate  this  deli- 
rium. 

When  good  is  omitted,  there  always  comes  in  its  place  an  evil  committed. 
As,  in  respect  of  the  understanding,  the  refusal  of  adoration  {they  did  not 
ghrify)  became  a  vain  laboring  of  the  mind  {they  hecame  vain),  and,  finally, 
complete  estrangement  from  truth,  folly  {they  hecame  fools)  ;  so  in  respect 
of  the  heart,  ingratitude  was  first  transformed  into  darkness  ;  and,  finally — 
such  is  the  last  term  described  ver.  23 — ^into  monstrous  and  debasing  fetish- 

1  M.  Oltraxnare  :  "  They  neither  glorified  nor  blessed  Him  as  God.'* 
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ism.     The  ungrateful  heart  did  not  stop  short  at  not  thanking  God,  it  de- 
graded and  dishonored  Him,  by  changing  Him  into  His  opposite. 

The  glory  of  God  is  the  splendor  which  His  manifested  perfections  cast 
into  the  heart  of  His  intelligent  creatures  ;  hence,  a  bright  image  which  is 
to  man  the  ideal  of  all  that  is  good.  This  image  had  been  produced  within 
them.  What  did  they  make  of  it  ?  The  sequel  tells.  While  holding  the 
divine  person,  they  wrapped  it  up,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  likeness  of  its  opposite  ; 
it  would  have  been  almost  better  to  leave  it  in  silence,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  great  an  affront.  The  preposition  kv  (which  corresponds  here  to 
the  Hebrew  2)  exactly  describes  this  imprisonment  of  the  divine  glory  in  a 
form^  ignoble  and  grotesque.  This  meaning  seems  to  us  preferable  to  that 
of  commentators  who,  like  Meyer,  translate  kv,  by,  which  is  less  natural  with 
a  verb  such  as  change.  It  is  simpler  to  say  '*  change  into,^"*  than  *^  change 
fty."  The  epithet  incorrvptible  is,  ^  it  were,  a  protest  beforehand  against 
this  degradation ;  we  need  not  then  translate,  with  Oltramare,  immortal, 
Paul  means  to  say  that  the  glory  of  God  is  not  reached  by  this  treatment 
which  it  has  had  to  undergo.  In  the  phrase  :  the  likeness  of  the  image,  we 
should  certainly  apply  the  first  term  to  the  material  likeness,  and  the  second 
to  the  ima^e  present  to  the  artistes  mind  when  he  conceives  the  type  of  God 
which  he  is  going  to  represent.  The  worship  of  man  especially  character- 
izes Greek  and  Roman  Polytheism  ;  that  of  the  different  classes  of  animals, 
Egyptian  and  Barbarian  paganism.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  worship  of 
the  bull  Apis,  the  ibis,  the  cat,  the  crocodile,  etc.,  among  the  Egyptians. 

Thus  idolatry,  according  to  Paul,  is  not  a  progressive  stage  reached  in 
the  religious  thought  of  mankind,  starting  from  primeval  fetichism.  Far 
from  being  a  first  step  toward  the  goal  of  Monotheism,  Polytheism  is  on 
the  contrary  the  result  of  degeneracy,  an  apostasy  from  the  original  Mono- 
s'  theism,  a  darkening  of  the  understanding  and  heart,  which  has  terminated 
in  the  grossest  fetichism.  The  history  of  religions,  thoroughly  studied  as  it 
is  nowadays,  fully  justifies  PauPs  view.  It  shows  that  the  present  heathen 
peoples  of  India  and  Africa,  far  from  rising  of  themselves  to  a  higher  re- 
ligious state,  have  only  sunk,  age  after  age,  and  become  more  and  more 
degraded.  It  proves  that  at  the  root  of  all  pagan  religions  and  mythologies, 
there  lies  an  original  Monotheism,  which  is  the  historical  starting-point  in 
religion  for  all  mankind.^ 

This  statement  of  the  apostle  has  been  regarded  as  a  reflection  of  that 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (comp.  for  example,  the  passages,  Wisd. 
xiii.  1-8  and  xiv.  11-20).  But  what  a  difference  between  the  tame  and 
superficial  explanation  of  idolatry,  which  the  Alexandrian  author  gives  to 
his  readers,  and  the  profound  psychological  analysis  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses  of  St.  Paul !  The  comparison  brings  out  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  penetration  of  the  author  enlightened  from  above,  and  that  of 
the  ordinary  Jew  seeking  to  reconstruct  the  great  historic  fact  of  idolatry 
by  his  own  powers. 

The  apostle  has  developed  the  two  term's  of  ver.  18  :  truth,  and  repressing 
the  truth.  After  thus  presenting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  divine  revelation, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  sin  of  man  in  quenching  it,  it  remains  to  him  only 
to  expound  the  third  idea  of  his  text :  the  terrible  manifestation  of  QoiVs 
wrath  on  that  sin,  in  which  the  whole  of  human  impiety  was  concentrated. 

Vv.  24,  25.  "  Wherefore  Ood  also'^  gave  them  vp  to  vncleanness  through  the 
lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonor  their  own  bodies  Ipetween  themselves : '  who 
travestied  the  truth  of  Ood  into  a  lie,  and  worshijrped  and  served  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.'*'*  —  In  these  words  there 
is  expressed  the  feeling  of  indignation  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  apostle 

'  See  the  complete  demonstration  of  this  fact  in  the  treatise  of  Pfleldercr,  Jahiinlc/ierf.  Prot. 
Theol.  1867. 

3  t(  A  B  C  omit  the  k<u  after  5io,  which  ia  found  in  the  T.  R,  with  D  B  G  E  L  P  and  the  most 
of  the  Mnn. 

»  K  A  B  C  D :  €v  avTow ;  T.  R.,  with  E  Q  K  L  P,  the  Mnn. :  tv  eawrot?. 
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by  the  thought  and  view  of  the  treatment  to  which  God  has  been  subjected 
by  the  creature  to  whom  He  revealed  Himself  so  magnificently.  The  verses 
have  something  of  that  rrafX)^v<Tfi6c<»  that  exasperation  of  hearty  of  which  the 
author  of  the  Acts  speaks  (xvii.  IG)  when  describing  Paulas  impressions 
duiing  his  stay  at  Athens.  This  feeling  is  expressed  forcibly  by  the  two 
conjunctions  6ib  Kaiy  wJierejore  alw.  A/o,  literally,  on  account  of  which,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  sin  just  described ;  this  first  conjunction  refers  to  the 
justice  of  ])unishment  in  general ;  the  second,  Kai,  alsoy  brings  out  more 
especially  the  relation  of  cfmgruity  between  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
and  that  of  the  offence.  They  sinned,  xcherefore  God  punished  them  ;  they 
sinned  by  degrading  God,  wherefore  aho  God  degraded  them.  This  Kai 
has  been  omitted  by  the  Alex. ;  a  mistake,  as  is  plain,  for  it  expresses  the 
profoundest  idea  of  the  whole  piece.  No  one  would  have  thought  of  adding 
It.  The  word  gate  over  does  not  signify  that  God  impelled  them  to  evil,  to 
punish  the  evil  which  they  had  already  committed.  The  holiness  of  God 
18  opposed  to  such  a  sense,  and  to  gite  over  is  not  to  impel.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  short  at  the  idea  of  a  simple  permitmon :  ^'  God 
let  them  give  themselves  over  to  evil.''  God  was  not  purely  passive  in  the 
terrible  development  of  Gentile  corruption.  Wherein  did  His  action  con- 
sist ?  He  positively  withdrew  His  hand  ;  He  ceased  to  hold  the  boat  as  it 
was  dragged  by  the  current  of  the  river.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
used  by  the  apostle.  Acts  xiv.  16 :  **  He  suffered  the  Gentiles  to  walk  in 
their  own  ways,"  by  not  doing  for  them  what  He  never  ceased  to  do  for 
His  own  people.  It  is  not  a  case  of  simple  abstention,  it  is  the  positive 
withdrawal  of  a  force.  Such  also  is  the  meaning  of  the  saying.  Gen.  vi.  8  : 
*' My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man."  As  Meyer  says  :  **  The  law 
of  history,  in  virtue  of  which  the  forsaking  of  God  is  followed  among  men 
by  a  parallel  growth  of  immorality,  is  not  a  purely  natural  order  of  things ; 
the  power  of  God  is  active  in  the  execution  of  this  law.''  If  it  is  asked 
how  such  a  mode  of  action  harmonizes  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God, 
the  answer  undoubtedly  is,  that  when  man  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  | 
corruption,  he  can  only  be  cured  by  the  very  excess  of  his  own  corruption  ; 
it  is  the  only  means  left  of  producing  what  all  preceding  appeals  and 
punishments  failed  to  effect,  the  salutary  action  of  repentance.  So  it  is 
that  at  a  given  moment  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son  lets  him  go,  giving 
him  even  his  share  of  goods.  The  monstrous  and  unnatural  character  of 
the  excesses  about  to  be  described  confirms  this  view. 

The  two  prepositions,  h,  through^  and  elf,  to,  differ  from  one  another  as 
the  current  which  bears  the  bark  along,  once  it  has  been  detached  from 
the  shore,  differs  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  is  about  to  be  precipitated. 
Lusts  exist  in  the  heart ;  God  abandons  it  to  their  power,  and  then  begins 
that  fall  which  must  end  in  the  most  degrading  impurities.  The  infinitive 
rov  arifidCitaOat  might  be  translated :  to  the  impurity  which  consists  in  dis- 
honoring. But  as  the  whole  passage  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the 
'*  manifestation  of  divine  wrath,"  it  is  more  natural  to  give  this  infinitive 
the  notion  of  end  or  aim :  in  order  to  dishonor.  It  is  a  condemnation : 
*'  You  have  dishonored  me  ;  I  give  you  up  to  impurity,  that  you  may  dis- 
honor your  own  selves."  Observe  the  ica/,  alaoy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse.  The  verb  aufia^eogai  is  found  in  the  classics  only  in  the  passive 
sense :  to  be  dishonored.  This  meaning  ^would  not  suit  here,  unless  we 
translate,  as  Meyer  does:  **that  their  bodies  might  he  dishonored  among 
them"  (the  one  by  the  other).  But  this  meaning  does  not  correspond  with 
the  force  of  the  apostolic  thoucrht.  The  punishment  consists  not  merely  in 
1)eiog  dishonored,  but  especially  in  dishonoring  oti^s^//*.  'Art^idCeaOai  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  middle,  and  in  the  active  sense:  **to  dishonor 
their  bodies  in  themselves.  If  this  middle  sense  is  not  common  in  the 
classics,  it  is  accidental,  for  it  is  perfectly  regular.  The  clause  in  themselves 
looks  superfluous  at  first  sight ;  but  Paul  wishes  to  describe  this  blight  as 
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henceforth  inherent  in  their  very  personality  :  it  is  a  seal  of  infamy  which 
they  carry  for  the  future  on  their  forehead.  The  meaning  of  the  two 
readings  kv  avrolc  and  h  kavrol^  does  not  differ ;  the  first  is  written  from  the 
writer^s  point  of  view,  the  second  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  authors  of  the 
deed. 

The  punishment  is  so  severe  that  Paul  interrupts  himself,  as  if  lie  felt 
the  need  of  recalling  how  much  it  was  deserved.  With  the  diTtveq^  those 
toko,  ver.  25,  he  once  more  passes  from  the  punishment  to  the  sin  which 
had  provoked  it.  God  has  dealt  so  with  them,  as  people  toTio  had  dealt  so 
with  Him.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  pronoun  banc,  which  does  not  only 
designate,  but  describe.  The  verb  fieH/X^a^av,  travestied,  through  the  addi- 
tion of  the  preposition  /lerd,  enhances  the  force  of  the  simple  ij^Tia^av, 
changed,  of  ver.  23  :  the  sin  appears  ever  more  odious  to  the  apostle,  the 
more  he  thinks  of  it. — The  trut?i  of  Ood  certainly  means  here  :  the  true 
notion  of  Ilis  being,  the  idea  which  alone  corresponds  to  so  sublime  a 
reality,  and  which  ought  to  be  produced  by  the  revelation  of  Himself 
which  he  had  given  ;  com  p.  1  Thess.  i.  9,  where  the  tnis  God  is  opposed 
to  idols.  As  the  abstract  term  is  used  to  denote  the  true  God,  so  the 
abstract  word  lie  here  denotes  idols,  that  ignoble  mask  in  which  the 
heathen  expose  the  figure  of  the  All-perfect.  And  here  comes  the  height 
of  insult.  After  travestying  God  by  an  image  unworthy  of  him,  they 
make  this  the  object  of  their  veneration  (kaeliaaiiTioav),  To  this  term,  which 
embraces  all  heathen  life  in  general,  Paul  adds  hMrpFvaav,  tJiey  served, 
which  refers  to  positive  acts  of  worship. — Uapa,  hy  the  side  of,  signifies  with 
the  accusative  :  27assifig  beyond,  leaving  aside  with  contempt  (to  go  and 
adore  something  else). — The  doxology  which  closes  this  verse :  who  i^ 
blessed  for  ever,  is  a  homage  intended  to  wa.sh  off,  as  it  were,  the  oppro- 
brium inflicted*  on  God  by  heathenism.  On  account  of  its  termination, 
evh)ytrr6g  may  either  signify  :  who  ought  to  be  blessed,  or :  who  is  blessed. 
The  second  meaning  is  simpler  and  more  usual :  just  because  He  ouglit  to 
be  so,  He  is  and  will  be  so,  whatever  the  heathen  may  do  in  the  matter. 
The  term  eig  rovg  aiuvaq,  for  ever,  contrasts  God's  eternal  glory  with  the 
ephemeral  honor  paid  to  idols,  or  the  temporary  affronts  given  to  God. — 
*A/jjjv,  amen,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  aman,  to  he  firm.  It  is  an  exclama- 
tion intended  to  scatter  by  anticipation  all  the  mists  which  still  exist  in  the 
consciousness  of  man,  and  darken  the  truth  proclaimed. 

Ver.  25  was  an  interruption  extorted  from  Paul  by  the  need  which  his 
outraged  heart  felt  to  justify  once  more  the  severity  of  such  a  punishment. 
He  now  resumes  his  exposition  of  the  punishment,  begun  in  ver.  24  ;  and 
this  time  ho  proceeds  to  the  end.  He  does  not  shrink  from  any  detail 
fitted  to  bring  out  the  vengeance  which  God  has  taken  on  the  offence 
offered  to  His  outraged  majesty. 

Vv.  26,  27.  **  For  this  cause  God  gave  them  up  unto  dislwnoring  passions: 
for  even  their  wom^n  did  diange  the  natural  use  into  that  which  is  against 
nature :  and  liJcswise  *  also  the  men,  leaving  the  natural  use  of  the  womtm, 
burned  in  their  lust  one  toward  anotlier ;  men  with  me7i  workitjg  infamy,  and 
receiving  in  themselves*  the  well-merited  recompense  of  their  error, '^'^ — Ver.  26 
resumes  the  description  begun  in  ver.  24,  and  which  Paul  had  interrupted 
to  ascend,  ver.  25,  from  the  punishment  to  its  cause.  The  <J«a  rovro,  for 
this  cause,  relates  to  ver.  25,  and  has  the  same  logical  bearing  as  the  ^i6, 
wherefore,  in  ver.  24,  which  referred  to  ver.  23  (reproduced  in  ver.  25).  It 
is  therefore  perfectly  natural  that  the  verb  of  the  two  propositions,  vv.  24 
and  26,  should  be  one  and  the  same  {TaprAoKev,  He  gave  over), — The  comple- 
ment artfiiag,  of  dishonor,  is  a  genitive  of  quality  (dishonoring,  vile).  This 
word  goes  back  on  the  end  of  ver.  24  :  to  dishonor  their  bodies  among 

1  A  D  G  P  read  o^oiwf  8«  instead  of  ofiouif  t«,  which  all  the  others  read. 
^  Instead  of  ei'  <avroi9,  B  K  read  ei>  avroit. 
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themselves.  The  term  irdOff,  pattsionSy  has  something  still  more  ignoble  in 
it  thau  iirtOvfiiat,  lusts,  in  ver.  24  ;  for  it  contains  a  more  pronounced  idea 
of  moral  passivity,  of  shameful  bondage. — The  picture  which  follows  of 
the  unnatural  vices  then  prevalent  in  Gentile  society  is  confirmed  in  all 
points  by  the  frightful  details  contained  in  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  But  it  is  asked,  How  can  Paul  give  himself  up,  with  a  sort  of 
complacency,  to  such  a  delineation  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the  aim  of  the 
whole  passage  to  show  the  divine  wrath  displayed  on  the  Gentile  world  ; 
com  p.  the  term  avri/itadia,  meet  recompense,  ver.  27.  A  law  broods  over 
human  existence,  a  law  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  divine  act :  Such  as  ^ 
thou  makest  thy  God,  such  wilt  thou  make  thyself. — The  expressions 
appivtr,  drjXeiai,  literally,  maUs,  females,  are  chosen  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the 
context. — The  whole  is  calculated  to  show  that  there  is  here  a  just  recom- 
pense on  the  part  of  God.  The  fi€T^2,?M^av,  tliey  changed,  travestied, 
corresponds  to  the  same  verb,  ver.  25,  and  the  izapa  ipvaiv,  contrary  to  nature, 
to  the  ':rat}a  top  Kuoavra  of  the  same  verse. — There  is  in  the  ofioiu^  re  an  idea 
of  equality :  and  equally  so,  while  the  reading  dfioiuc  ie  of  four  Mjj.  con- 
tains further  an  idea  of  progress,  as  if  the  dishonoring  of  man  by  man 
were  an  intensification  of  that  of  woman. — In  the  fjv  idei,  which  we  have 
translated  by  ^^well-merited  recompense''  (literally,  the  recompense  which 
was  m£et),  one  feels,  as  it  were,  the  indignant  breathing  of  God's  holy 
wrath.  Justice  could  not  let  it  be  otherwise  I  The  error,  ir?^av/f,  is  not 
that  of  having  sought  satisfaction  in  such  infamies  ;  it  is  the  voluntary  lie 
of  idolatry,  the  lie  (V^evdof)  of  ver.  25,  the  quenching  of  the  truth,  ver.  18  ; 
for  this  is  what  explains  the  avri/naOia,  the  withenng  retribution  just  de- 
scribed. Once  again  the  clause  in  themselves  brings  out  the  depth  of  this 
blight ;  they  bear  it  in  themselves,  it  is  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all. 

The  moral  sentiment  in  man  is  based  on  the  conception  of  the  holy  God. 
To  abandon  the  latter,  is  to  paralyze  the  former.  By  honoring  God  we 
ennoble  ourselves ;  by  rejecting  Him  we  infallibly  ruin  ourselves.  Such, 
according  to  the  apostle,  is  the  relation  between  heathenism  and  moral 
corruption.     Independent  morality  is  not  that  of  St.  Paul. 

He  has  described  the  ungodliness  of  the  Gentile  world,  idolatry,  and  its 
punishment,  unnatural  impurities.  He  now  describes  the  other  aspect  of 
the  world's  sin,  unrighteousness,  and  its  punishment,  the  overflowing  of 
monstrous  iniquities  committed  by  men  against  one  another,  and  threaten- 
ing to  overwhelm  society. 

Ver.  28.  "  And  even  as  they  did  not  think  good  to  retain  Ood  in  their  Jcnowl- 
edgCs  Ood  *  gave  them  over  to  a  mind  void  of  discernment^  to  do  those  things 
which  are  not  fitting, ^^ — The  ungodliness  of  the  Gentiles  was  accompanied 
by  a  depth  of  iniquity  :  the  refusal  to  let  the  thought  of  the  perfect  God 
rule  human  life.  To  retain  Ood  as  an  object  of  distinct  knowledge  (the  literal 
sense  of  Paul's  words),  is  to  keep  alive  within  the  mind  the  view  of  that 
holy  Being,  so  that  His  will  shall  give  law  to  our  whole  conduct.  This  is 
what  the  Gentiles  refused  to  do.  Ceasing  to  contemplate  God  and  His 
will,  they  were  given  over  to  all  unrighteousness. — Kad6q,  even  as  (literally, 
agreeably  to  which),  indicates  anew  the  exact  correlation  between  this  un- 
righteousness and  the  punishment  about  to  be  described. — Novf  MkiuoCj 
which  we  translate  :  a  mind  void  of  discernment,  corresponds  to  the  ovk 
kdoKtfiaaav,  they  did  not  think  good  ;  having  refused  to  appreciate  God,  they 
lost  the  true  sense  of  moral  appreciation,  and  this  loss  with  all  its  conse- 
quences is  a  judgment,  as  well  as  the  unnatural  passions  described  above. 
Such  is  the  force  of  the  napi^uKev,  gave  over,  corresponding  to  the  same  verb 
in  vv.  24  and  26. — The  phrase  :  tliose  things  which  are  not  fitting,  to  express 
evil,  is  well  suited  to  the  notion  of  app7'eciation  which  is  included  in  the 
verb  doiu/i6^eiv^  to  judge  good,  and  the  adjective  adoKifioc.    Evil  is  here  char- 

1  K  A  here  omit  o  9co«. 
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acterized  as  moral  incongruity ^  calculated  to  revolt  the  vovq^  reasoUy  if  it 
were  not  deprived  of  its  natural  discernment.  The  infinitive  irouivy  to  dOy 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  Latin  gerund  **  in  doing.^^  The  subjective  negation 
fiij  with  the  participle  signifies  :  all  that  ia  ranked  in  the  class  designated  by 
the  participle. — Remark,  finally,  the  intentional  repetition  of  the  substuntivo 
6  GciJcj  Ood:  **  As  thou  treatest  Ood^  Qod  treateth  thee."  It  is  by  mistake 
that  this  second  Qod  is  omitted  in  the  Sinalt.  and  Alex. — Yolkmar  mukes 
ver.  28  the  beginning  of  a  new  section.  He  would  have  it  that  the  subject 
begun  here  is  Jewish,  in  opposition  to  Gentile  guiltiness  (vv.  18-27).  But 
nothing,  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  thought,  indicates  such  a  transition  ; 
the  /ca/,  ahOy  is  opposed  to  it,  and  the  charge  raised  by  the  npostle  in  the 
following  verses,  and  especially  ver.  32,  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  de- 
scription which  he  gives  of  the  Jews,  chap.  ii.  The  latter  appear  as  the 
judges  of  Gentile  corruption,  while  the  men  characterized  in  ver.  32  give  it 
their  applauae, 

Ver.  29/T.  *^  Being  JiUed  ttith  every  hind  of  unrightemtgncss,^  percerseness, 
maliciousness,  eovetousness.''^  ^ — In  the  following  enumeration  we  need  not 
seek  a  rigorously  systematic  order.  Paul  evidently  lets  his  pen  run  on  as 
if  he  thought  that,  of  all  the  bad  terms  which  should  present  themselves, 
none  would  be  out  of  place  or  exaggerated.  But  in  this  apparent  disorder 
one  can  detect  a  certain  grouping,  a  connection  through  the  association  of 
ideas. — The  first  group  which  we  have  detached  in  our  translation  em- 
braces four  terms ;  according  to  the  T.  R.,  five.  But  the  word  nopveia, 
vncleanness^  should  evidently  be  rejected  ;  for  it  is  wanting  in  many  Mjj.  ; 
it  is  displaced  in  some  others ;  finally,  the  subject  has  been  exhausted  in 
what  precedes. — The  phrase:  **all  sort  of  unrighteousness,  ■''  embraces  col- 
lectively the  whole  following  enumeration  :  rrovrfpia,  percersene^,  denotes 
the  bad  instinct  of  the  heart ;  KOKia,  maliciousness,  the  delibernte  wicked- 
ness which  takes  pleasure  in  doing  harm  ;  nAEove^ia,  covetousness  (the  desire 
of  having  more  nTitirv  c;t*/v),  the  passion  for  money,  which  does  not  sciuplo 
to  lay  hold  of  the  possessions  of  its  neighbor  to  augment  its  own.  The 
participle  fff7r?.7/p(j;/fwrf,^7W,  at  the  head  of  this  first  group,  is  in  apposition 
to  the  understood  subject  of  ^oieiv. 

The  four  terms  of  this  first  group  thus  refer  to  injustices  committed 
against  the  well-being  and  property  of  our  neighbor. 

Ver.  296.  ^^  Full  of  envy,  murder,  strife,  deceit,  hittemess,^'* — These  five 
terms  form  again  a  natural  group,  which  embraces  all  the  injustices  whereby 
tl)e  person  of  our  neighbor  is  injured.  The  adjective  fieoroiq,  full  of  (prop- 
erly, stuffed),  on  which  this  group  depends,  indicates  a  change  of  idea  from 
the  preceding.  As  an  adiective,  it  denotes  solely  the  present  attribute, 
while  the  preceding  participle  implied  the  process  of  growth  which  had  led  to 
the  state  described.  The  similaritv  of  sound  in  the  two  Greek  words  : 
ip66vov,  envy,  and  ^ouov,  murder,  has  led  to  their  being  often  combined  also 
in  the  classics  ;  besides,  envy  leads  to  murder,  as  is  shown  by  the  example 
of  Cain.  If  envy  does  not  go  the  length  of  making  away  with  him  whose 
advantages  give  us  umbrage,  it  seeks  at  least  to  trouble  him  with  deception 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  wealth  ;  this  is  expressed  by  iptc,  strife,  quarrelling ; 
finally,  in  this  course  one  seeks  to  injure  his  neighbor  by  deceiving  him 
(66^0^,  deceit),  or  to  render  his  life  miserable  by  bitterness  of  temper 
{KOKoif/Oeia). 

Ver.  80«.  **  Whisperers,  hackbiters,  haters  of  Ood,  despiteful,  proud, 
'boasters,'*'* — The  dispositions  expressed  in  the  six  terms  of  this  group  are 
those  of  which  pride  is  the  centre.  There  is  no  reason  for  reducing  them 
to  four,  as  Hofmann  would,  by  making  the  second  term  the  epithet  of 

>  After  aSuria  {unrighteou9n€$9)  the  T.  R  reads  iropveia  {uneleanness^  \dth  L  only ;  D  F  G 
place  n-opi'cia  after  kokui  (mcUiciousness) ;  K  A  B  C  K  reject  it  entirely. 

'  Theec  three  ]a«t  terms  arc  transposed  in  the  mss.  (K  A :  wotn^ia  KOKia  irAcoM^ia ;  B  L  :  roF., 
vAcoi'.,  icoJi.  ;  C  :  KOK.,  irov.,  n-Acof.). 
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the  first,  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  third ;  this  does  not  suit  the 
rapidity  of  the  enumeration  and  the  need  of  accumulating  terms. — 
•ftdvpiaT^g,  whisperer^  the  man  who  pours  his  poison  against  his  neighbor  by 
whispering  into  the  ear ;  KarakciAog,  the  man  who  blackens  publicly  ; 
OtwTTvyit^  signifies,  in  the  two  classical  passages  where  it  is  found  (Eurip- 
ides), hated  of  Ood^  and  Meyer  therefore  contends  that  the  passive  sense 
ought  to  be  preserved  here,  while  generalizing  it ;  the  name  would  thus  ' 
signify  all  hardened  malefactors.  But  this  general  meaning  is  impossible 
in  an  enumeration  in  which  the  sense  of  each  tennis  limited  by  that  of  all 
the  rest.  The  active  signification  :  hating  Ood^  is  therefore  the  only  suit-  ^ 
able  one  ;  it  is  the  highest  manifestation  of  pride,  which  cannot  brook  the 
thought  of  this  superior  and  judge  ;  one  might  say  :  the  most  monstrous 
form  of  calumny  (the  malediction  of  Providence)  ;  Suidas  and  (Ecumenius, 
two  writers  nearer  the  living  language  than  we,  thought  they  could  give  to 
this  word  the  active  signification,  a  fact  which  justifies  it  sufficiently.  To 
insolence  toward  God  (the  sin  of  vftpi^  among  the  Greeks)  there  is  naturally 
joined  insuU  offered  to  men  :  vpptar^Cj  insolent^  despiteful.  The  term 
vTTcpi^^avof  (from  vnip,  ipaivofiac),  proud^  designates  the  man  who,  from  a 
feeling  of  his  own  superiority,  regards  others  with  haughtiness  ;  while 
a7.a(liJVy  hoaster,  denotes  the  man  who  seeks  to  attract  admiration  by  claim- 
ing advantages  he  does  not  really  possess. 

Vv.  30&,  31.  *'  Inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  under- 
standing, covenant-breakers,  without  tenderness,^  without  pity,'*'* — ^The  last 
group  refers  to  the  extinction  of  all  the  natural  feeling  of  humanity,  filial 
affection,  loyalty,  tenderness,  and  pity.  It  includes  six  terms.  The  first, 
inventors  of  evU  things,  denotes  those  who  pass  their  lives  meditating  on  the 
evil  to  be  done  to  others  ;  so  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  called  by  the  author 
of  2  Mace.  (vii.  31),  iraariq  KOKiag  evpe-H/g,  and  Sejanus  by  Tacitus,  facinorum 
repertor.  People  of  this  stamp  have  usually  begun  to  betray  their  bad 
character  in  the  bosom  of  their  families— they  have  been  disobedient  to  their 
parents. — 'kairveroq,  without  understanding,  denotes  the  man  who  is  incapa- 
ble of  lending  an  ear  to  wise  counsel  ;  thus  understood,  it  has  a  natural 
connection  with  the  previous  term ;  Hofmann  cites  Ps.  xxxii.  8,  9. — 
*Aai)v6eTog,  which  many  translate  irreconcilable,  can  hardly  have  this  mean- 
ing, for  the  verb  from  which  it  comes  does  not  signify  to  reconcile,  but  to 
decide  in  common,  and  hence  to  make  a  treaty.  The  adjective  therefore 
describes  the  man  who  without  scruple  violates  the  contracts  he  has  signed,  the 
faithless  man. — 'Karopyoq^  without  tenderness,  from  aripyeiv,  to  cherish, 
caress,  foster ;  this  word  denotes  the  destruction  even  of  the  feelings  of 
natural  tenderness,  as  is  seen  in  a  mother  who  exposes  or  kills  her  child,  a 
father  who  abandons  his  family,  or  children  who  neglect  their  aged 
parents.  If  the  following  word  in  the  T.  R. ,  aoTrdvdovc,  truce-breakers,  were 
authentic,  its  meaning  would  be  confounded  with  that  of  aawdiTovg,  rightly 
understood. — * AveXer/fiavy  without  pity,  is  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding aordpyovg,  without  tenderness;  but  its  meaning  is  more  general.  It 
refers  not  only  to  tender  feelings  within  the  family  circle  ;  here  it  calls  up 
before  the  mind  the  entire  population  of  th^  great  cities  fiocking  to  the 
circus  to  behold  the  fights  of  gladiators,  frantically  applauding  the  effusion 
of  human  blood,  and  gloating  over  the  dying  agonies  of  the  vanquished 
combatant.  Such  is  an  example  of  the  unspeakable  hardness  of  heart  to 
which  the  whole  society  of  the  Gentile  world  descended.  What  would  it 
have  come  to  if  a  regenerating  breath  had  not  at  this  supreme  moment  ^ 
passed  over  it  ?  It  is  m  this  last  group  that  the  fact  which  the  apostle  is 
concerned  to  bring  out  is  most  forcibly  emphasized,  that  of  a  divine  judg- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  this  state  of  things.  In  fact,  we  have  no  more 
before  us  iniquities  which  can  be  explained  by  a  simple  natural  egoism. 

>  The  T.  R.  hrre  adds,  with  C  K  L  P,  lunrovSovi  (toWiOut  good  faith) ;  bnt  the  word  Is  omitted 
byKABDEO. 
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They  are  enormities  -which  are  as  unnatural  as  the  infamies  described  above 
as  the  punishment  of  heathenism.  Thus  is  proved  the  abandonment  of 
men  to  a  mind  vaid  of  discernment  (the  ado/ufioc  vovc  of  ver.  28). 

Ver.  32.  **  W7w,  knowing^  tfie  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  hut  applaud  ^  those  w?to  do 
them,"* — The  relation  of  this  verse  to  what  precedes  has  been  very  generally 
misunderstood,  hence  probably  the  corrections  of  the  text  attempted  in 
some  Mss. — The  must  serious  misunderstanding  is  that  of  Kitsch  1.  This  theo- 
logian regards  the  men  to  whom  this  verse  and  the  four  following  (ii.  1-4) 
refer  as  forming  a  class  by  themselves,  and  wholly  different  from  the  sin- 
ners described  from  ver.  19  onward.  The  men  who  rej)res8  the  truths  ver. 
18,  are  according  to  him  divided  into  two  classes:  **  those  who  through 
heathenism  have  quenched  the  feeling  of  divine  revelatiun  (vv.  19-31)/' 
and  **  those  who,  while  judging  the  immoralities  produced  by  paganism, 
nevertheless  take  part  in  them  by  their  conduct  (ver.  32-ii.  4)/'  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  construction  is  devised  solely  with  the  view  of  finding 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  divine  wrath,  ver.  18,  in  the  passage  ii.  5 
et  seq.,  and  not  in  the  vapa6c66vaij  giving  over,  of  vv.  24,  26,  and  28  (sec  p. 
168).  This  construction,  proposed  by  Ritschl,  is  impossible.  1.  Because 
judging  with  a  view  to  approve,  ver.  82,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  judging 
to  condemn,  ii.  1,  2.  2.  On  account  of  the  obvious  relation  between  the 
terms  of  ver.  32  :  though  knowing  the  judgment  of  Ood,  and  those  of  ver.  28  : 
they  did  not  keep  Ood  in  their  knowledge,  8.  The  uniform  sense  of  the  pro- 
noun oLTtveg^  as  people  wfio,  forces  us  to  seek  in  the  description  of  ver.  32 
the  justification  of  the  judgment  described  from  ver.  28.  Far,  then,  from 
indicating  a  change  of  persons,  this  pronoun  expresses  the  moral  quaUfiea- 
tion  by  which  the  individuals  just  described  have  drawn  on  them  so  severe 
a  punishment.  It  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  oluveg  of  ver.  25.  The  latter 
justified  the  judgment  of  idolaters  by  recalling  to  mind  the  greatness  of 
their  offence.  The  former  in  the  same  way  justifies  the  punishment  which 
has  overtaken  the  resistance  of  man  to  the  revelation  of  moral  good  (ver. 
28a) :  **  They  had  well  deserved  to  be  given  over  to  this  deluge  of  iniquities, 
they  who  had  acted  thus  toward  God  when  He  revealed  his  will  to  them." 
The  terms  which  follow  and  explain  the  pronoun  they  who,  set  forth  this 
radical  iniquity  through  which  men  quenched  the  sentiment  of  moral  truth 
revealed  in  them ;  comp.  ver.  28a.  To  diKaiufia,  strictly,  what  God  estab- 
lishes as  just ;  here  :  His  just  sentence  ;  eirtyvdvTec  denotes  the  clear  discern- 
ment which  men  had  of  it.  The  word  recalls  the  yvdvTeg  rbv  Oedv,  knowing 
God,  of  ver.  21 :  moral  light  was  produced  in  them  as  well  as  religious  light. 
The  words  following  indicate  the  contents  of  that  sentence  which  God  had 
taken  care  to  engrave  on  their  heart.  What  appeals  to  God's  justice  do  we 
not  find  in  the  writings  of  Gentile  historians  and  philosophers  !  What  a 
description  in  their  poets  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  malefactors  in 
Tartarus !  The  phrase  worthy  of  death  has  been  applied  by  some,  and 
recently  again  by  Hofmann,  to  the  punishment  of  death  as  executed  by 
human  judges.  But  this  penalty  would  suit  only  one  term  in  the  whole 
preceding  enumeration,  viz.,  ^vo^,  murder ;  and  the  ra  rocavra^  such  things^ 
does  not  allow  so  restricted  an  application.  Death  therefore  here  denotes 
death  as  God  only  can  inflict  it,  the  pains  of  Hades,  which  the  Gentiles  also 
recognized,  and  which  Paul,  designating  things  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
calls  death.  Tlie  second  part  of  the  verse  leads  from  the  offence  to  the 
punishment.  It  is  the  mind  deprived  of  discernment,  to  which  God  has  given 
up  men,  in  its  most  monstrous  manifestation  ;  not  only  dping  evil,  but  ap- 
plauding those  who  do  it !  This  is  true  to  fact.  Had  not  the  Caligulas 
and  Neros  found  advocates,  admirers,  multitudes  always  ready  to  offer  them 

'  Instead  ot  titiyvovr*^,  B  reads  eiriyn^MritoKre?.— To  the  participle  nxyvovrts^Ti  E  add  the  verb 
ov«r  f voifo-ai'.  and  (} :  ovk  tyvwxav.    Further  on  D  adds  yap  after  ov  /u.ovof. 
'In  place  of  the  two  verbs  iroiovaii^,  orvFcvSoxovo-iv,  B  reads  voiovirrcT,  oi/f^cvSoicovvrcf. 
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incense  ?  The  not  only,  hut  even,  rightly  assumes  that  there  is  more  guilt  in 
approving  in  cold  blood  of  the  evil  committed  by  others,  than  in  commit- 
ting it  oneself  under  the  force  and  blindness  of  passion.  Such  a  mode  of 
acting  is  therefore  the  last  stage  in  the  corruption  of  the  moral  sense. 

The  reading  of  the  Cantab,  would  signify:  **They  who,  knowing  the 
sentence  of  God,  did  not  understand  that  those  who  do  such  things  are 
worthy  of  death  ;  for  not  only  do  they  do  them,  etc."  .  .  .  This  meaning 
would  be  ad^nissible,  but  the  contents  of  the  sentence  of  God  would  remain 
absolutely  unexplained,  which  is  far  from  natural.  The  reading  of  the 
Vatic,  would  give  the  following  translation :  *  *  They  who,  knowing  the 
sentence  of  God,  that  those  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not 
only  daing  those  things,  but  approving  those  who  do  them.  '*  The  construc- 
tion in  this  case  demands  the  doubling  of  the  verb  elaiv,  are  (first,  as  verb 
of  the  proposition  brty  that  tJiose  who  ;  then  as  verb  of  the  proposition  oinvt^^ 
they  who).  This  construction  is  very  forced  ;  it  is  very  probable,  as  has 
been  supposed,  that  the  reading  of  B  is  only  an  importation  into  the  apos- 
tolic text  of  a  form  of  quotation  found  ib  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Komanus. 
This  Father,  quoting  our  passage,  says  :  **  They  who  practice  these  things 
are  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  not  only  they  who  do  them  {ol 
irpdaaotrrec),  but  those  also  who  approve  them  (oi  owevdoKovifreg).^^  The 
**  did  not  understand,^  ^  and  the  for  added  by  the  Cantab.,  appear  to  be  mere 
attempts  to  correct  the  reading  of  the  Vaticanus.  In  the  whole  of  this 
chapter  the  apostle  evidently  distinguishes  two  degrees  in  the  sin  of  the 
Gentile  world ;  the  one  active  and  internal,  the  other  passive  and  external ; 
the  one  a  natural  result  of  depraved  instinct,  the  other  having  the  character 
of  unnatural  monstrosity.  The  first  is  chargeable  on  man,  it  is  his  guilt ; 
the  second  is  sin  as  a  punishment,  the  manifest  sign  of  God^s  wrath.  This 
great  historical  fact  is  developed  in  two  aspects.  First,  from  the  religious 
point  of  view  :  man  quenches  his  intuition  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  clothes 
God  in  the  form  of  an  idol ;  ,his  punishment  in  this  connection  is  self-degra^ 
dation  by  monstrous  impurities.  Then  in  the  moral  point  of  view  :  man 
quenches  the  light  of  conscience,  and  as  a  punishment  his  moral  discern- 
ment is  so  perverted  that  he  puts  the  seal  of  his  approbation  on  all  the 
iniquities  which  he  should  have  condemned  and  prevented.  This  is  the 
worst  of  ^  corruptions,  that  of  the  conscience.  Thus  is  fully  justified  the 
great  thought  of  ver.  18  :  The  wrath  of  God  displayed  on  the  Gentile  world 
to  punish  the  voluntary  darkening  of  the  religious  sense  {ungodliness)  and 
of  the  moral  sense  {unrighteousness),  which  had  been  awakened  in  man  by 
the  primeval  revelation  of  God. 

FIFTH  PASSAGE  (H.  1-29). 

The  Wrath  of  Ood  su^ended  over  the  Jewish  People, 

In  the  midst  of  this  flood  of  pollutions  and  iniquities  which  Gentile 
society  presents  to  view,  the  apostle  sees  one  who  like  a  judge  from  the 
height  of  his  tribunal  sends  a  stern  look  over  the  corrupt  mass,  condemning 
the  evil  which  reigns  in  it,  and  applauding  the  wrath  of  God  which  pun- 
ishes it.  It  is  this  new  personage  whom  he  apostrophizes  in  the  following 
words : 

Ver.  1.  "  Wherefore  thou  art  inexcusable,  0  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that 
judgest :  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condemnest  thyself;  for  thou 
that  judgest  doest  the  same  things."*^ — Whom  is  the  apostle  addressing  ?  Gen- 
tile magistrates,  say  the  old  Greek  commentators.  But  a  magistrate  is 
appointed  to  judge  crimes ;  he  could  not  be  reproached  for  filling  his  oflSce. 
The  best  of  the  Gentiles,  say  the  Reformers,  and  Hofmann  in  our  own  day. 
But  what  purpose  would  be  served,  in  this  vast  survey  of  the  general  state 
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of  mankincl,  by  such  a  slight  moral  warning  given  to  the  best  and  wisest 
of  the  Gentiles  not  to  set  themselves  to  judge  others  ?  Besides,  this  precept 
could  not  be  more  than  a  parenthesis,  while  it  is  easy  to  see  that  vcr.  1  is 
exactly  like  ver.  18  of  chap.  L,  the  theme  of  all  the  development  which 
immediately  follows  chap.  li.  Evidently  the  person  apostrophized  in  these 
terms :  0  man  .  .  .,  forms  an  exception  among  those  men  {JivOpuTtoi,  i.  18) 
who  hurtfuUy  and  wickedly  reject  the  truth.  He  does  not  repress,  on  the 
contrary  he  proclaims  it ;  but  he  contents  himself  with  applying  it  to 
others.  The  true  name  of  this  collective  personage,  whose  portrait  Paul 
proceeds  to  draw  without  yet  naming  him,  will  be  pronounced  in  ver.  17  : 
**  Now  if  thou  Jew,^''  The  apostle  knows  how  delicate  the  task  is  which  he 
is  approaching,  that  of  provmg  to  the  elect  people  that  divine  wrath,  now 
dis|)layed  against  the  Gentiles,  is  likewise  suspended  over  them.  lie  is 
about  to  drag  to  God^s  tribunal  the  nation  which  thinks  itself  at  liberty  to 
cite  all  others  to  its  bar.  It  is  a  bold  enterprise.  The  apostle  proceeds 
cautiously.  He  first  expresses  his  thought  abstractly  :  thou  who  judgest, 
whomever  thou  art,  to  unveil  it  fully  afterward.  Chap.  ii.  is  thus  the  paral- 
lel of  the  passage  i.  18-32 ;  it  is  the  trial  of  the  Jewish  after  that  of  the 
Gentile  world.     And  the  first  two  verses  are  its  theme. 

The  course  followed  by  the  apostle  is  this  : — In  the  first  part,  vv.  1-16, 
he  lays  down  the  principle  of  God's  true  ^impartial)  judgment.  In  the 
second,  vv.  17-29,  he  applies  it  directly  to  tne  Jew. — The  first  part  con- 
tains the  development  of  three  ideas.  1.  Favors  received,  far  from  forming 
a  ground  for  exemption  from  judgment,  aggravate  the  responsibility  of  the 
receiver,  vv.  1-5.  2.  The  divine  sentence  rests  on  the  works,  vv.  6-12. 
8.  Not  on  knowledge,  vv.  13-16. 

The  6i6,  wherefore^  which  connects  this  passage  with  the  preceding,  pre- 
sents a  certain  difficulty  which  Hofmann  and  liitschl  have  used  to  justify 
their  far  from  natural  explanations  of  the  preceding.  Meyer  takes  this 
connecting  particle  as  referring  to  the  whole  preceding  description  from 
ver.  18.  For  if  a  man  is  guilty,  if  he  commits  such  things  without  judging 
them,  it  follows  that  he  is  still  more  guilty  if  he  commit  them  while  judg- 
ing them.  Ver.  1  might,  however,  be  connected  more  particularly  with 
ver.  32.  In  point  of  fact,  if  sinning  while  applauding  the  sin  of  others  is 
criminal^  would  not  men  be  more  inexcusable  still  if  they  condemned  the 
sin  of  others  while  joining  in  it  ?  In  the  former  case  there  is  at  least  agree- 
ment between  thought  and  action — the  man  does  what  he  expressly  ap- 
proves— while  in  the  second  there  is  an  internal  contradiction  and  a  flagrant 
hypocrisy.  In  the  act  of  judging,  the  judge  condemns  his  own  doing, — 
The  word  inexcusable,  here  applied  to  the  Jews,  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
-same  epithet  already  applied  to  the  Gentiles,  i.  20. —  Whosoever  tliou  art 
{kclq)  :  w^hatever  name  thou  bearest,  were  it  even  the  glorious  name  of  Jew. 
Paul  does  not  say  this,  but  it  is  his  meaning. — It  is  enough  that  thou  judg- 
est,  that  I  may  condemn  thee  in  this  character  of  fudge  ;  for  thy  judgment 
recoils  on  thyself.  The  Jews,  as  we  know,  liked  to  call  the  Gentiles 
dfiapTuXoi,  sinners,  Gal,  ii.  15. — 'Ev  ^,  wherein,  signifies:  **Thou  doest  two 
things  at  once;  thou  condemnest  thy  neighbor,  and  by  condemning  him 
for  things  which  thou  doest,  thou  takest  away  all  excuse  for  thyself." 
This  moaning  is  much  more  pungent  than  Meyer's  :  in  the  same  things  which 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  things  which  thou  doest,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  thou  condemnest.  There  was  undoubtedlv  a  difference  between  the 
moral  state  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  other  nations,  but  the  passage  vv. 
17-24  will  show  that  this  difference  was  only  relative.  The  repetition  of 
the  words  :  thou  whojudgest,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  brings  out  strongly 
the  exceptional  character  in  virtue  of  which  this  personage  is  brought  on 
the  scene.  The  apostle  confronts  the  falsehood  under  which  the  man 
shelters  himself  with  a  simple  luminous  truth  to  which  no  conscience  can 
refuse  its  assent. 
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Yer.  2.  ^^ Now^  toe  know  that  the  sentence  of  Ood  is  according  to  truth 
upon  them  which  commit  such  things.^ ^ — We  might  give  the  6i  an  adversative 
sense  :  ^'  But  God  does  not  let  Himself  be  deceived  by  this  judgment  which 
thou  passest  on  others.  ^^  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  translate  this  Si 
by  nmo^  and  to  take  this  verse  as  the  major  of  a  syllogism.  The  minor, 
Ycr.  1  :  thy  judgment  on  others  condemns  thee ;  the  major,  ver.  2 :  now 
the  judgment  of  God  is  always  true  ;  the  conclusion  understood  (between 
TV.  2  and  8) :  therefore  thy  hypocritical  judgment  cannot  shelter  thee  from 
that  of  God.  The  connecting  particle  /dp,  for,  in  two  Alex,  is  inadmis- 
sible. This  /or,  to  be  logical,  must  bear  on  the  proposition :  thou  con' 
demnest  thyself j  which  is  unnatural,  as  a  new  idea  has  intervened  since 
then.  — What  is  the  subject  in  we  know  t  According  to  some  :  we,  Christians, 
But  what  would  the  knowledge  of  Christians  prove  against  the  Jewish 
point  of  view  which  Paul  is  here  combating  ?  Others  :  we,  Jews.  But  it 
was  precisely  the  Jewish  conscience  which  Paul  was  anxious  to  bring  back 
to  truth  on  this  point.  The  matter  in  question  is  a  truth  inscribed,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle,  on  the' human  conscience  as  such,  and  which  plain 
common  sense,  free  from  prejudices,  compels  us  to  own  :  '^  But  every  one 
knows. ^* — The  term  xpifia  does  not  denote,  like  Kpi<nc,  the  act  of  judging, 
but  its  contents,  the  sentence.  The  sentence  which  God  pronounces  on 
every  man  is  agreeable  to  truth.  There  would  be  no  more  truth  in  the 
imiverse  if  there  were  none  in  tlie  judgment  of  God  ;  and  there  would  be 
none  in  the  judgment  of  God,  if  to  be  absolved  ourselves,  it  were  enough 
to  condemn  others. — The  words  Kara  akrfieiav  have  sometimes  been  ex- 
plained in  the  sense  of  reaUy :  *'  that  there  is  really  a  judgment  of  God 
against  those  who"  .  .  .  But  what  the  Jews  disputed  was  not  the  fa/it  of 
judgment ;  it  was  its  impartiality — that  is  to  say,  its  truth.  They  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  in  that  day  they  would  enjoy  certain  immunities 
due  to  their  purer  creed,  and  the  greatly  higher  position  which  they  held 
than  that  of  other  nations. — Suck  things,  that  is  to  say,  those  referred  to  by 
the  same  word,  ver.  32. — But  the  apostle  is  not  unaware  that  in  the  Jewish 
conscience  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  full  application  of  this  principle  ;  it  is 
this  obstacle  which  he  now  labors  to  remove.  Vv.  8-5  develop  the  words  : 
they  who  do  such  things  (whoever  they  are,  should  they  even  be  Jews)  ;  vv. 
6-16  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  judgment  aecwding  to  ti'vih, 

Ver.  3.  '*  But  thou  eountest  upon  this,  0  man,  that  judgest  them  which  do 
such  things,  and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment  of  OodV^ 
— We  mieht,  with  Hofmann,  take  the  verbs  ^.oyil^'g  and  Kara^povel^  {thou 
eountest,  thou  despisest)  in  an  aifirmative  sense.  But  the  //,  or  indeed,  at  the 
beginning  of  ver.  4  would  rather  incline  us,  following  PauPs  ordinary 
usage,  to  interpret  these  words  in  the  interrogative  sense ;  not,  however, 
that  we  need  translate  the  former  in  the  sense  of  :  thinkest  thou  f  The  in- 
terrogation is  less  abrupt :  '*  thou  thinkest  no  doubt  ?' '  The  word  '?\x)yii:^eaBai, 
to  reason,  well  describes  the  false  calculations  whereby  the  Jews  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  would  escape  the  judgment  with  which  God  would 
visit  the  Gentiles.  Observe  the  av,  thou :  **  that  thou  wilt  escape,  thou,^^  a 
being  by  thyself,  a  privileged  person  I  It  was  a  Jewish  axiom,  that  **  every 
one  circumcised  has  part  in  the  kingdom  to  come."  A  false  calculation. 
Such,  then,  is  the  first  supposition  serving  to  explain  the  security  of  the 
Jew  ;  but  there  is  a  ^aver  still.  Perhaps  this  false  calculation  proceeds 
from  a  moral  fact  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  heart.  Paul  drags  it  to  the 
light  in  what  follows. 

Vv.  4,  5.  ^^  Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  Ms  goodness  and  forbearance  and 
long-suffering;  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  f 
But,  according  to  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  treasurestup  unto  thyself 
wrath  for  the  day  of  wrath  and  of  the  rewUUion  *  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 

1  K  C  reftd  yvj^  Inrtrad  of  St. 

a  Tbo  correctoiB  of  M  and  D,  and  the  Mjj.  K  L  P,  iiuert  a  km  after  armcoAv^Mf , 
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God.^^ — 'H,  or  even.  The  meaning  is  :  is  there  something  even  worse  than 
an  illusion  ;  is  there  contempt  ?  The  case  then  would  be  more  thun  foolish, 
it  would  be  impious  I  The  riches  of  goodness,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks, 
embrace  all  God's  benefits  to  Israel  in  the  past :  that  special  election^  those 
consecutive  revelations,  that  constant  care,  finally,  the  sending  of  the 
Messiah,  all  that  constituted  the  privileged  position  which  Israel  had  en- 
joyed for  so  many  ages.  The  second  term,  avox^y  patience  (from  avf^^affai 
to  restrain  oneself),  denotes  the  feeling  awakened  in  the  benefactor  when 
his  goodness  is  put  to  the  proof  by  ingratitude.  Paul  has  in  view  no  doubt 
the  murder  of  the  Messiah,  which  divine  justice  might  have  met  with  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  nation.  The  third  term,  fiaKpoOvfjiia,  long-svf- 
feringj  refers  to  the  incomprehensible  prolongation  of  Israel's  existence,  in 
spite  of  the  thirty  consecutive  years  of  resistance  to  the  appeals  of  God, 
and  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  which  had  elapsed,  and  in  spite  of 
such  crimes  as  the  murder  of  Stephen  and  James  (Acts  vii.  and  xii.).  The 
three  words  form  an  admirable  climax.  The  last  {long-suffering)  character- 
izes this  treasure  of  grace  as  exhausted,  and  that  of  wrath  as  ready  to  dis- 
charge itself.  The  notion  of  contempt  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
more  God  shows  Himself  good,  patient,  and  meek,  the  more  does  the  pride 
of  Israel  seem  to  grow,  and  the  more  does  the  nation  show  itself  hostile  to 
the  gospel. — 'Ay^owv  may  be  translated:  ignoring,  or  mistahing  ;  the  first 
meaning  is  simpler  and  may  sufiiice,  for  there  is  a  voluntary  ignorance,  the 
result  of  bad  faith,  in  consequence  of  which  we  do  not  see  what  we  do  not 
care  so  see  ;  it  is  this  ignorance  which  is  referred  to  here. — The  phrase  rd 
Xpr/crov  rov  Oeov  is  touching  :  wJiat  is  good,  sweet,  gentle  in  God  {xpV^^'^'^y 
strictly  :  that  may  he  handled,  what  one  may  make  vse  of  from  xp^<^f^o.^'  The 
form  :  **  what  good  there  is"  .  .  .  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  there  is 
something  else  in  God,  and  that  He  will  not  let  Himself  be  always  treated 
thus  with  impunity.  The  time  will  come  when  He  will  act  with  rigor. — 
The  word  ayeiv,  to  lead,  implies  the  power  possessed  by  man  of  yielding  to 
or  resisting  the  attraction  exercised  over  him.  If  he  could  not  resist  it, 
how  could  the  Jews  be  accused  of  committing  this  offence  at  this  very 
time  ?  hUTavoia,  repentance^  is  the  act  whereby  man  goes  back  on  bis  former 
views,  and  changes  his  standpoint  and  feeling. 

Ver.  5.  The  6k,  hut,  contrasts  the  result  of  so  many  favors  received  with 
the  divinely  desired  effect.  The  contrast  indicated  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  in  their  conduct  are  guided  by  a  wholly  different  rule  from 
that  to  which  the  mercy  of  God  sought  to  draw  them.  This  idea  of  rule  is 
indeed  what  explains  the  preposition  /card,  according  to,  which  is  usually 
made  into  a  hy.  The  word  denotes  a  line  of  conduct  long  followed,  the 
old  Jewish  habit  of  meeting  the  calls  of  God  with  a  hard  and  impenitent 
heart ;  what  Stephen  so  forcibly  upbraided  them  with,  Acts  vii.  51  :  *' Ye 
stiffnecked  {oKljjpoTfKixij^oi)  and  uucircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do 
always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye." — Hardness 
relates  to  insensibility  of  heart  to  divine  favors  ;  impenitence,  to  the  ab-^. 
sence  of  that  change  of  views  w^hich  the  feeling  of  such  goodness  should 
have  produced. — But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  these  favors  are  purely 
and  simply  lost.  Instead  of  the  good  which  they  should  have  produced, 
evil  results  from  them.  Every  favor  trampled  under  foot  adds  to  the  treas- 
ure of  wrath  which  is  already  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  impenitent 
peojile.  There  is  an  evident  correlation  between  the  phrase  riches  of  good- 
ness, ver.  4,  and  tbe  Greek  word  Or^aavpii^eiv,  to  treasure  up.  The  latter  word, 
as  well  as  the  dative  (of  favor  I)  aeavTtf>y  for  thyself,  have  certainly  a  tinge 
of  irony.  What  an  enriching  is  that !  Wrath  is  here  denounced  on  the 
Jews,  as  it  had  been,  i.  18,  on  the  Gentiles.  The  two  passages  are  parallel ; 
there  is  only  this  difference  between  them,  that  among  the  Gentiles  the 
thunderbolt  has  already  fallen,  while  the  storm  is  still  gathering  for  the 
Jews.     The  time  when  it  will  burst  on  them  is  called  (he  day  of  wra^*    la 
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this  phrase  two  ideas  arc  combined  :  that  of  the  great  national  catastrophe 
-which  had  been  predicted  by  John  the  Baptist  and  by  Jesus  (Matt.  ill.  10  ; 
Luke  xi.  50,  51),  and  that  of  the  final  judgment  of  the  guilty  taken  individ- 
ually at  the  last  day.  The  preposition  Iv  (^**m  the  day'')  may  be  made 
dependent  on  the  substantive  wra^A  ;  *' the  wrath  which  will  have  its  full 
course  in  the  day  when"  .  .  .  But  it  is  more  natural  to  connect  this  clause 
with  the  verb :  *•*■  thou  art  heaping  up  a  treasure  which  shall  be  paid  to 
thee  in  the  day  when"  .  .  .  The  writer  transports  himself  in  thought 
to  the  day  itself ;  he  is  present  then  :  hence  the  kv  instead  of  cic- — The 
three  Byz.  Mjj.  and  the  correctors  of  the  SindiL  and  of  the  Cantab,  read 
a  Kaiy  and,  between  the  two  words  revelation  and  just  judgment,  and  thus 
give  the  word  **day"  three  complements:  day  of  wrath,  of  revelation^ 
and  of  just  judgment.  These  three  names  would  correspond  well  with 
the  three  of  ver.  4  :  goodness,  patience,  long-differing  ;  and  the  term  reve- 
lation, without  complement,  would  have  in  it  something  mysterious  and 
threatening  quite  in  keeping  with  the  context.  This  reading  is,  however, 
improbable.  The  Kai  {and)  is  omitted  not  only  in  the  Mjj.  of  the  two  other 
families,  but  also  in  the  ancient  versions  (Syriac  and  Latin)  ;  besides  the 
word  revelation  can  hardly  be  destitute  of  all  qualification.  The  apostle 
therefore  says  :  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment ;  thus  indicating  that 
wrath  (righteous  judgment)  is  still  veiled  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned 
^in  contrast  to  the  aTroKokvirTSTaL,  is  revealed,  i.  18),  but  that  then  it  will  be 
lully  unveiled  in  relation  to  them  also. — Only  two  passages  are  quoted 
where  the  word  StKoioKpiaia,  just  judgment,  is  used  :  in  a  Greek  translation 
of  IIos.  iv.  5,  and  in  the  Testaments  of  the  twelve  patriarchs.  The  word 
recalls  the  phrase  of  ver.  3  :  **  The  judgment  of  God  according  to  truth.'' ^ 
It  dissipates  beforehand  the  illusions  cherished  by  the  Jews  as  to  the  im- 
munity which  they  hoped  to  enjoy  in  that  day  in  virtue  of  their  theocratic 
.privileges.  It  contains  the  theme  of  the  development  which  immediately 
follows.  The  just  judgment  of  God  (the  judgment  according  to  truth,  ver.  2) 
will  bear  solely  on  the  moral  life  of  each  individual,  vv.  6-12,  not  on  the 
external  fact  of  being  tlie  hearer  of  a  law,  vv.  13-16.  These  are  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  characteristics  of  a  judgment  according  to  righteousness. 
— It  would  be  unaccountable  how  Ritschl  could  have  mistaken  the  obvious 
relation  between  vv.  5  and  4  so  far  as  to  connect  ii.  5  with  the  notion  of 
wrath,  i.  18,  had  not  a  preconceived  idea  imposed  on  him  this  oxegetical 
violence. 

Ver.  6.  "  Who  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  deeds.'' "* — ^No  account 
will  be  taken  of  any  external  circumstance,  but  solely  of  the  aim  which  has 
governed  the  man's  moral  action.  It  has  been  asked  how  this  maxim  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.''  Fritzsche  finds  in 
them  two  different  theories  presenting  an  insoluble  contradiction.  Others 
think  that  in  the  judgment  the  moral  imperfections  of  believers  will  be 
covered  by  their  faith  ;  which  would  convert  faith  into  a  means  of  sinning 
with  impunity.  "What  njust  judgment  that  would  be  1  Melanchthon,  Tho- 
luck,  and  others  hold  that  this  standard  is  purely  hypothetical ;  it  would  he 
the  standard  which  God  would  have  applied  if  redemption  had  not  inter- 
vened. But  the  future,  ^^  will  render,''^  is  not  a  conditional  (would  render). 
Besides,  judgment  according  to  the  deeds  done,  is  attested  by  many  other 
passages,  both  from  Paul  (Rom.  xiv.  13  ;  3  Cor.  v.  10  ;  Gal.  vi.  6),  from 
Jesus  Himself  (John  v.  38,  29  ;  Matt.  xii.  36,  87,  etc.),  and  from  other 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  xx.  13).  Ritschl  thinks  that  through- 
out this  passage  it  is  a  Pharisee  whom  Paul  introduces  as  speaking, 
and  who  starts  from  a  narrow  idea  of  divine  justice — the  idea,  viz.,  of 
retributive  justice.  But  what  trace  is  there  in  the  text  of  such  an  accommo- 
dation on  the  apostle's  part  to  a  standpoint  foreign  to  his  own  ?  The 
logical  tissue  of  the  piece,  and  its  relation  to  what  precedes  and  follows, 
present  no  breach  of  continuity.     There  is  only  one  answer  to  the  ques- 
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tion  raised,  unless  we  admit  a  flagrant  contradiction  in  the  apostle's  teach- 
ing :  that  justification  by  faith  alone  applies  to  the  time  of  entrance  into 
salvation  through  the  free  pardon  of  sin,  but  not  to  the  time  of  judgment. 
When  God  of  free  grace  receives  the  sinner  at  the  time  of  his  conversion. 
He  asks  nothing  of  him  except  faith  ;  but  from  that  moment  the  believer 
enters  on  a  wholly  new  responsibility  ;  God  demands  from  him,  as  the 
recipient  of  grace,  the  fruits  of  grace.  This  is  obvious  from  the  parable  of 
the  talents.  The  Lord  commits  His  gifts  to  His  servants  freely  ;  but  from 
the  moment  when  that  extraordinary  grace  has  been  shown,  He  expects 
something  from  their  labor.  Comp.  also  the  parable  of  the  wicked  debtor, 
where  the  pardoned  sinner  who  refuses  to  pardon  his  brother  is  himself 
replaced  under  the  rule  of  justice,  and  consequently  under  the  burden  of 
his  debt.  The  reason  is  that  faith  is  not  the  dismal  prerogative  of  being 
able  to  sin  with  impunity  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  overcoming 
sin  and  acting  holily  ;  and  if  this  life-fruit  is  not  produced,  it  is  dead,  and 
will  be  declared  vain.  "  IStery  barren  tree  will  be  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire''  (Matt.  iii.  10).  Comp.  the  terrible  warnings,  1  Cor.  vi.  9, 
10,  Gal.  vi.  7,  which  are  addressed  to  believers.  —The  two  following 
verses  develop  the  idea  of  the  verb  an-ocJwffct,  will  render. 

Vv.  7,  8,  "  To  them  who^  hy  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  far  glory 
and  honor  and  immortality,  [to  such]  eternal  life:  hut  for  them  that  are  con- 
tentious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  hut  obey  unrighteousness,  [for  such]  wrath 
and  indignation P"*  * 

The  Jews  divided  men  into  circumcised,  and  consequently  saved,  and 
un circumcised,  and  consequently  damned.  Here  is  a  new  classification, 
which  Paul  substitutes,  founded  solely  on  the  moral  aim. — There  are  two 
principal  ways  of  construing  ver.  7.  Sometimes  the  three  words  :  ghry, 
honor,  immortality,  are  made  the  objects  of  the  verb  :  will  render  (ver.  6), 
understood.  The  phrase :  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  is  thus  taken 
to  qualify  the  pronoun  To7g  fiiv,  to  them,  and  the  last  words  :  l^rjTovmv  k.t.^., 
become  merely  an  explanatory  appendix :  '*  to  wit,  to  them  who  seek 
eternal  life."  The  meaning  of  the  verse  thus  taken  is  :  **  to  them  who  live 
in  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  [He  will  render]  glory  and  honor  and 
immortality,  [to  wit,  to  those]  who"  seek  eternal  life."  But  this  construc- 
tion is  very  forced.  1.  The  subordinate  clause:  **in  continuance,"  is 
rather  the  qualification  of  a  verb  than  of  a  pronoun  like  toIq  ukv,  2.  The 
participle  Crfrovai  would  require  the  article  toZc.  and  would  make  a  clumsy 
and  superfluous  appendix.  Tlie  construction,  as  given  in  our  translation, 
is  much  more  simple  and  8ignifi(;ant.  The  regimen  Kafl"  vnouovifv,  literally, 
according  to  the  standnrd  of  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  corresponds 
with  the  seek,  on  which  it  depends.;  seeking  must  be  in  a  certain  line. 
And  the  weighty  word  eternal  life,  at  the  close  of  this  long  sentence, 
depicts,  as  it  were,  the  final  and  glorious  issue  of  this  long  and  laborious 
practice  of  goodness.  This  accusative  is  the  object  of  the  verb  :  will 
render,  understood  (ver.  6). — The  notion  of  patient  continuance  is  empha- 
sized here,  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  intermittent  moral  efforts, 
but  to  indicate  that  there  are  great  moral  obstacles  to  be  met  on  this  path, 
and  that  a  persistent  love  of  goodness  is  needed  to  surmount  them.  The 
apostle  says  literally  :  perseverance  in  good  work.  In  ver.  6  he  had  used 
tne  plural  works.  He  now  comprehends  this  multiplicity  of  works  in  the 
profound  principle  which  constitutes  their  unity,  the  permanent  determina- 
tion to  realize  goodness.  What  supports  a  map  in  this  course  is  the  goal 
which  he  has  constantly  before  him  :  ghry,  an  existence  without  defile- 
ment or  weakness,  resplendent  throughout  with  the  divine  brightness  of 
holiness  and  power  ;  honor,  the  approbation  of  God,  which  forms  the 
eternal  honor  of  its  object ;    immortality  {incorruptibility),  the  absolute 

>  T.  B.,  with  K  L  P,  places  opyi}  after  ^fioc. 
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impossibility  of  any  wound  or  interruption  or  end  to  this  state  of  being. 
The  andSy  Kai,  before  the  last  two  substantives,  show  a  certain  degree  of 
emotion ;  the  accumulation  of  terms  arises  from  the  same  cause.  In  all 
human  conditions  there  are  souls  which  contemplate  the  ideal  here  de-| 
scribed,  and  which,  ravished  with  its  beauty,  are  elevated  by  it  above/ 
every  earthly  ambition  and  the  pursuit  of  sensual  gratifications.  These  are 
the  men  who  are  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  merchant  seeking 
ffoodly  pearU,  For  such  is  the  pearl  of  great  price,  life  eternal!  This  last 
word,  laden  as  it  were  with  all  divine  riches,  denotes  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  just  described ;  it  worthily  closes  this  magnificent  proposition. 

But  is  it  asked  again,  where,  in  this  description  of  a  normal  human  life, 
are  faith  and  salvation  by  the  gospel  to  be  found  ?  Does  Paul  then  preach 
salvation  by  the  work  of  man  ?  The  apostle  has  not  to  do  here  with  the 
means  whereby  we  can  really  attain  to  tcell-daing;  he  merely  affirms  that 
no  one  will  be  saved  apait  from  the  doing  of  good,  and  he  assumes  that 
the  man  who  is  animated  with  this  persistent  desire  will  not  fail,  some 
time  or  other,  in  the  journey  of  life,  to  meet  with  the  means  of  attaining 
an  end  so  holy  and  glorious.  This  means  is  faith  in  the  gospel — a  truth 
which  Paul  reserves  for  proof  at  a  later  stage.  ^^  He  that  aoeth  truth^^'* 
said  Jesus  to  the  same  effect,  ^^cometh  to  the  Ught^^"*  as  soon  as  it  is  presented 
to  him  (John  iii.  21 ;  comp.  vii.  17).  The  love  of  goodness,  which  is  the 
spring  of  his  life,  will  then  lead  him  to  embrace  Christ,  the  ideal  of  good- 
ness ;  and,  having  embraced  Him,  he  will  find  in  Him  the  triumphant 
power  for  well-doing  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  The  desire  of  goodness  is 
the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  anticipation.  The  natural  corollary  of 
these  premisses  is  the  thought  expressed  by  Peter :  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  before  the  judgment  to  every  human  soul,  either  in  this  life  or  in 
the  next  (1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  iv.  6).'  Comp.  Matt.  xii.  31,  32.  And  if  the 
apostle  has  spoken  of  patient  continuance  in  this  pursuit,  it  is  because  he 
is  well  aware  of  thiit  power  of  self-mastery  which  is  needed,  especially  in 
a  Jew,  to  break  with  his  nation,  and  family,  and  all  his  past,  and  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  end  to  the  supreme  love  of  goodness. 

The  other  class  of  men  is  described  ver.  8.  The  regimen  h^  tpiBeia^  can 
without  difficulty  serve  to  qualify  the  pronoun  rolg  6k  ;  comp.  the  construc- 
tion 6  or  oi  U  iriaTEu^j  iii.  26  ;  Gal.  iii.  7.  The  meaning  is  :  **  but  for  those 
who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  of  contention." — The  word  €ptOei<L, 
eontentian,  does  not  come,  as  has  been  often  thought,  from  ipi^j  dispvtation, 
but,  as  Fritzsche  has  proved,  from  iptOog,  mercenary;  whence  the  vtrb 
ipideveiif,  "to  work  for  wages, "  then,  **to  put  oneself  at  the  service  of  a 
party.'*  The  substantive  kpiOela  therefore  denotes  the  spirit  which  seeks 
the  victory  of  the  party  which  one  has  espoused  from  self-interest,  in  con- 
trast to  the  spirit  which  seeks  the  possession  of  the  truth.  Paul  knew  well 
from  experience  the  tendency  of  Rabbinical  discussions,  and  he  character- 
izes it  by  a  single  word.  The  term  truth  is  here  used  abstractly  ;  but  Paul 
has,  nevertheless,  in  view  the  concrete  realization  of  this  notion  in  the 
gospel  revelation.  Unrvghteoumea^^  which  he  contrasts  with  truth  (exactly 
as  Jesus  does,  John  vii.  18),  denotes  the  selfish  passions,  vain  ambitions, 
and  unrighteous  prejudices,  which  lead  a  man  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  light 
when  it  presents  itself,  and  thus  produce  unbelief.  Unrighteousness  leads 
to  this  result  as  certainly  as  moral  integrity  leads  to  faith.  Jesus  develops 
precisely  the  same  thought,  John  iii.  19,  20.  The  words  vrrath  and  indigna- 
tion^  which  express  the  wages  earned  by  such  conduct,  are  in  the  nomi- 
native in  Greek,  not  in  the  accusative,  like  the  word  eternal  life  (ver.  7). 
They  are  not,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  verb  wiU  render y  which  is  too  re- 
mote. We  must  make  them  either  the  subject  of  a  verb  understood  (eorat^ 
mU  bej  there  vM  be)^  or,  better  still,  an  exclamation  :  *'  for  them,  wrath  I" 

1  See  Appendix  A. 
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The  three  Byz.  Mjj.  follow  the  psychological  order,  **  indignation  and 
wrath  l"*^  First  the  internal  emotion  (indignation)^  then  the  external  mani- 
festation (wrath)  ;  but  the  other  two  families  present  the  inverse  order,  and 
rightly  so.  For  what  is  first  perceived  is  the  manifestation ;  then  we  pass 
upward  to  the  feeling  which  inspires  it,  and  which  gives  it  all  its  gravity. 
Qvfidg  is  the  emotion  of  the  soul ;  bpy^  comprehends  look,  sentence,  chas- 
tisement.— Why  does  the  apostle  once  again  repeat  this  contrast  of  vv.  7 
and  8  in  vv.  9  and  10  ?  Obviously  with  the  view  of  now  adding  to  each 
term  of  the  contrast  the  words  :  to  the  Jew  first,  and  oho  to  the  Greek, 
which  expressly  efface  the  false  line  of  demarkation  drawn  by  Jewish 
theology. 

Vv.  9,  10.  **  Tribulation  and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  effecteth 
evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Greek ;  but  glory  and  honor  and  peace 
to  every  man  that  doeth  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek  I'*'^ — The 
asyndeton  indicates,  as  it  always  does,  the  more  emphatic  reassertion  of  the 
previous  idea  :  **  Yes,  tribulation  and  anguishP' — The  antithesis  of  vv.  7, 
8  is  reproduced  in  inverse  order,  not  only  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  a  too 
exact  parallelism,  but  chiefly  because,  following  up  ver.  8  (wrath  and  in^ 
dignation),  the  idea  of  ver.  9  (tribulation  and  anguish)  presented  itself  more 
naturally  than  that  of  ver.  10  (glory  and  honor  and  peace);  comp.  the  same 
arrangement,  Luke  i.  51-53.  The  terms  tribulation  and  anguish  describe 
the  moral  and  external  state  of  the  man  on  whom  the  indignation  and  wrath 
of  the  judge  fall  (ver.  8).  Tribulation  is  the  punishment  itself  (correspond- 
ing to  wrath)  ;  anguish  is  the  wringing  of  the  heart  which  the  punishment 
produces ;  it  corresponds  to  the  judge^s  indignation.  The  soul  is  mentioned 
as  the  seat  of  feeling.  The  phrase,  every  soul  of  man,  expresses  the  equality 
and  universality  of  the  treatment  dealt  out.  Yet  within  this  equality  there 
is  traced  a  sort  of  preference  both  as  to  judgment  and  salvation  respectively 
(ver.  10),  to  the  detriment  and  advantage  of  the  Jew.  When  he  says  first, 
the  apostle  has  no  doubt  in  view  (as  in  i.  16)  a  priority  in  time ;  comp.  1 
Pet.  iv.  17.  Must  we  not,  however,  apply  at  the  same  time  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Jesus,  Luke  xii.  41-48,  according  to  which  he  who  receives 
most  benefits  is  also  the  man  who  has  the  heaviest  responsibility  ?  In  any 
case,  therefore,  whoever  escapes  judgment,  it  will  not  be  the  Jew  ;  if  there 
were  but  one  judged,  it  would  be  he.  Such  is  the  apostle's  answer  to  the 
claim  alleged,  ver.  3  :  on  ait  kKpev^y,  that  thou,  thou  alone,  shalt  escape, 

Ver.  10.  The  third  term  :  ^jeace,  describes  the  subjective  feeling  of  the 
saved  man  at  the  time  when  glory  and  honor  are  conferred  on  him  by  the 
judge.  It  is  the  •  profound  peace  which  is  produced  by  deliverance  from 
wrath,  and  the  possession  of  unchangeable  blessedness.  The  simple 
epyd^eoOai,  to  do^  is  substituted  for  the  compound  Kartpy&^eoBaL,  to  effect 
(ver.  9),  which  implies  something  ruder  and  more  violent,  as  is  suited  to 
evil ;  *  comp.  the  analogous  though  not  identical  difference  between  'szouiv 
and  Tcpdoaeiv,  John  iii.  20,  21. — On  the  word  first,  comp.  the  remarks  made 
i.  16,  ii.  9. 

Here  again  the  apostle  indicates  the  result  finally  reached,  whether  evil 
or  good,  without  expressly  mentioning  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  (ver.  9),  as  the 
supreme  sin,  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  evil-doing ;  on  the  other,  its 
acceptance  (ver.  10),  as  effect  and  cause  of  the  determination  to  follow 
goodness  and  of  its  practice.  But  what  is  the  foundation  of  such  a  judg- 
ment? One  of  God's  perfections,  which  the  Jew  could  not  deny  without 
setting  himself  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  Old  Testament,  the  impartiality 
of  God,  whose  judgment  descends  on  evil  wherever  it  is  found,  with  or 
without  law  vv.  11,  12). 

'  The  only  difference  bct^veen  the  simple  verb  and  the  compoand  l**  that  the  fonner  means  1o 
work,  the  latter,  to  ^ed  by  toorking.    The  original  haa/aire  and  par/aire.—T.  W.  C. 
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Vv.  11,  12.  ^^  Far  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  For  all  those 
viho  have  sinned  without  law  shall  also  perish  without  law :  and  all  those  who 
have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law,''^ — The  principle  stated  in 
ver.  11  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  asserted  in  the  Old  Testament; 
com  p.  Deut.  x.  17 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  7  ;  2  Chron.  xix.  7  ;  Job  xxxiv.  19.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  Jew  could  dispute  it. — The  phrase  irpoautnov  7.afi^dvEiVy  liter- 
ally :  to  accept  the  countenance^  to  pay  regard  to  the  external  appearance, 
belongs  exclusively  to  Hellenistic  Greek  (in  the  LXX.)  ;  it  is  a  pure  Hebra- 
ism ;  it  forcibly  expresses  the  opposite  idea  to  that  oijust  judgment^  which 
takes  account  only  of  the  mordl  worth  of  persons  and  acts.  With  Ood  sig- 
nifies, in  that  luminous  sphere  whence  only  just  sentences  emanate.  But 
is  not  the  fact  of  the  law  being  given  to  some,  and  refused  to  others,  in- 
compatible with  this  divine  impartiality  ?  No,  answers  ver.  12  ;  for  if  the 
Gentile  perishes,  he  will  not  perish  for  not  Yifivvug  possessed  the  law,  for  no 
judgment  will  cause  him  to  be  sifted  by  the  Decalogue  and  the  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances ;  and  if  the  Jew  should  sin,  the  law  will  not  exempt  him  from  punish- 
ment, for  the  code  will  be  the  very  standard  which  judgment  will  apply  to 
all  his  acts.  Thus  the  want  of  the  law  no  more  destroys  the  one  than  its 
possession  saves  the  other.  The  aorist  ^fxaprov,  sinned^  transports  us  to  the 
point  of  time  when  the  result  of  human  life  appears  as  a  completed  fact,  the 
hour  of  judgment.  The  no/,  also  (**will  also  perish  without  law''),  brings 
out  the  congruity  between  the  mode  of  the  sin  and  that  of  the  perdition. 
In  the  second  proposition,  this  also  is  not  repeated,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
course,  that  where  there  is  a  law  men  should  be  judged  by  it.  The  absence 
of  the  article  in  Greek  before  the  word  law^  makes  this  word  a  categorical 
term,  **A  mode  of  living  over  which  a  law  presides;"  as  applied:  the 
Mosaic  law. — Am  v(J/4ov,  by  law,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  application  of  a  posi- 
tive code  (the  Mosaic  code).  We  must  beware  of  regarding  the  difference 
between  the  two  verbs :  anoTMvvrai^  shall  periah,  and  Kpidi/aovrat^  shall  be 
judged,  as  accidental  (Meyer).*  The  very  thing  the  apostle  wishes  is  by  this 
antithesis  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  the  Jews  ahne  shall  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, subjected  to  a  judgment,  a  detailed  inquiry,  such  as  arises  from  apply- 
ing the  particular  articles  of  a  code.  The  Gentiles  shall  perish  simply  in 
consequence  of  their  moral  corruption  ;  as,  for  example,  ruin  overtakes  the 
soul  of  the  vicious,  the  drunken,  or  the  impure,  under  the  deleterious  action 
of  their  vice.  The  rigorous  application  of  the  principle  of  divine  impartial- 
ity thus  brings  the  apostle  to  this  strange  conclusion  :  the  Jews,  far  from 
being  exempted  from  judgment  by  their  possession  of  the  law,  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  be  the  only  people  judged  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word).  It  was 
the  antipodes  of  their  claim,  and  we  here  see  how  the  pitiless  logic  of  the 
apostle  brings  things  to  such  a  point,  that  not  only  is  the  thesis  of  his  ad- 
versary refuted,  but  its  opposite  is  demonstrated  to  be  the  only  true  one. — 
Thus  all  who  shall  be  found  in  the  day  of  judgment  to  have  sinned  shall 
perish,  each  in  his  providential  place,  a  result  which  establishes  the  divine 
impartiality. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  two  propositions  of  this  verse  there  is  the  idea 
understood  :  unless  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  gospel  has  been  accepted, 
and  has  produced  its  proper  fruits,  the  fruits  of  holiness  (in  which  case  the 
word  ^fiaprov,  sinned,  would  cease  to  be  the  summing  up  and  last  word  of 
the  earthly  life). — And  why  cannot  the  possession  of  the  law  preserve  the 
Jews  from  condemnation,  as  they  imagine?  The  explanation, is  given  in 
ver.  13,  and  the  demonstration  in  vv.  14-16. 

Ver.  18.  ^^For  not  the  hearers  of  the*  law  are  just  before  God;  but  the  doers 


I  Bnt  no  contrast  can  he  Intended  here,  for  the  former  verh  l8  used  in  2  Cor.  li.  15,  of  tbove 
who  nre  lout  under  the  Gospel.  It  cannot  therefore  be  explained  as  meaning  merely  a  natural 
consequence.— T.  W.  C. 

*  Tov  before  fo/aov  is  found  in  T.  B.  with  K  L  P ;  the  others  omit  it. 
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of  the  ^  lawy  they  shaU  he  justified.''^  — Why  Tiearers  rather  than  possessors  or 
readers  ?  To  describe  the  position  of  the  Jews  "who  h>eard  the  reading  of 
the  law  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and  who  for  the  most  part  knew 
it  only  in  this  way  (Luke  iv.  16  et  seq.  ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  xv.  21).  —  Before 
Oody  says  Paul ;  for  before  men  it  was  otherwise,  the  Jews  ascribing 
nghteousness  to  one  another  on  account  of  their  common  possession  of  the 
law.  If  such  a  claim  were  well  founded,  the  impartiality  of  God  would  be 
destroyed,  for  the  fact  of  knowing  the  law  is  a  hereditary  advantage,  and 
not  the  fruit  of  moral  action.  The  judicial  force  of  the  term  diKanjOyvaij  to 
he  justified^  in  PauPs  writings,  comes  out  forci|>ly  in  this  passage,  since  in 
the  day  of  judgment  no  one  is  made  righteous  morally  speaking,  and  can 
only  be  recognized  and  declared  such.  This  declarative  sense  appears  like- 
wise in  the  use  of  the  preposition  'irapd  (before  God),  which  necessarily  refers 
to  an  act  of  God  as  judge  (see  on  i.  17).  The  article  rov  before  v6fioi\  laWy 
in  the  two  propositions,  is  found  only  in  the  Byz.  Mjj.  ;  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged :  the  hearersy  the  doers  of  a  law.  No  doubt  it  is  the  Mosaic  law 
which  is  referred  to,  but  as  law,  and  not  as  Mosaic.  Some  think  that  this 
idea  of  justification  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  enunciated  here  in  a 
purely  hypothetical  manner,  and  can  never  be  realized  (iii.  19,  20).  Paul, 
it  is  said,  is  indicating  the  abstract  standard  of  judgment,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  man^s  sin,  will  never  admit  of  rigorous  application.  But  how  in 
tnis  case  explain  the  future  *^  shall  he  justified  ^^  ?  Com  p.  also  the  phrase  of 
ver.  27  :  **uncircumcision  when  it  fulfils  the  law,'*  words  which  certainly 
refer  to  concrete  cases,  and  the  passage  viii.  4,  in  which  the  apostle  asserts 
that  the  diKaiufia  Tov  vdfiovy  what  the  law  declares  righteous,  is  fulfilled  in 
the  believer's  life.  It  will  certainly,  therefore,  be  required  of  us  that  we 
he  righteous  in  the  day  of  judgment  if  God  is  to  recognize  and  declare  us  to 
be  such  ;  imputed  righteousness  is  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  salvation,- 
the  means  of  entrance  into  the  state  of  grace.  But  this  initial  justification, 
by  restoring  communion  between  God  and  man,  should  guide  the  latter  to 
the  actual  possession  of  righteousness — that  is  to  say,  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law  ;  otherwise,  this  first  justification  would  not  stand  in  the  judgment 
(see  on  ver.  6).  And  hence  it  is  in  keeping  with  Paul's  views,  whatever 
may  be  said  by  an  antinomian  and  unsound  tendency,  to  distinguish  two 
justifications,  the  one  initial,  founded  exclusively  on  faith,  the  other  final, 
founded  on  faith  and  its  fruits.^  Divine  imputation  beforehand,  in  order 
to  he  true,  must  necessarily  hecome  true^that  is  to  say,  be  converted  into 
the  recognition  of  a  real  righteousness.  But  if  the  maxim  of  ver.  13  is  the 
rule  of  the  divine  judgment,  this  rule  threatens  again  to  overturn  the 
principle  of  divine  impartiality ;  for  how  can  the  Gentiles  fulfil  the  law 
which  they  do  not  possess?  Yv.  14  and  15  contain  the  answer  to  this 
objection. 

Vv.  14,  15.  **  For  when  OentileSy  which  have  not  the  laWy  do*  hy  nature  the 
things  which  the  law  prescribesy  these,  having  not  t?ie  laWy  are  their  own  law  unto 
themselves :  for  they  show  thereby  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts^ 
their  conscience  also  hearing  witness  to  it,  and  their  thoughts  accusing  or  else 
excusing  them  one  with  another,"*^  — There  are  four  principal  ways  of  connect- 
ing ver.  14  with  what  precedes. 

1.  Calvin  goes  back  to  ver.  12a ;  **  The  Gentiles  will  perish  justly y  though 
they  have  not  the  law  (ver.  12)  ;  for  they  have  a  law  in  their  hearts  which 
they  knowingly  violate"  (ver.  14).  The  explanations  of  Neander,  de 
Wette,  Hodge,  etc.  are  to  the  same  effect.  But  the  number  of  important 
intermediate  propositions  and  ideas  intervening  between  this  and  ver.  12a 
renders  it  unnatural  to  connect  the  ^^for  "  of  ver.  14  with  this  declaration. 

>  T.  R.,  with  E  K  L,  reads  tov  before  voilov. 

*  A  more  accurate  etatement  would  be  to  Bar  a  faith  shown  to  be  cennlne  by  its  fruits.— 
T.  W.  C. 

*  T.  R.,  with  B  K  L  P,  reads  voii} ;  but  K  A  B  read  irouwo^ir,  and  D  Q  »oiovo-iy. 
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Besides,  was  it  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Jews  the  righteousness  of  the 
punishment  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  Gentiles  1 

2.  Meyer  connects  the /&r  with  the  immediately  preceding  proposition, 
135 ;  **  It  is  only  doers  of  the  law  who  can  be  justified,  for  this  rule  can  be 
applied  even  to  the  Gentiles,  since  they  too  have  a  law  engraved  od  their 
hearts."  The  connection  is  simple  and  logical.  But  can  the  apostle  really 
mean  to  say  that  a  Gentile  can  obtain  justification  by  observing  the  law  of 
nature  ?  That  is  impossible.  We  should  require  in  that  case  to  revert  to 
the  purely  abstract  explanation  of  ver.  18&,  to  regard  it  as  a  hypothetical 
maxim,  and  consequently  to  take  vv.  14,  15  as  an  abstract  proof  of  an  im- 
practicable maxim.     These  are  too  many  abstractions. 

3.  Tholuck,  Lange,  Schaff  likewise  join  the /cw  with  13&;  but  they  hold 
at  the  same  time  that  this  for  will  be  veritably  realized  :  **  The  doers  of  the 
law  shall  be  justified,  for  God  will  graciously  take  account  of  the  relative 
observance  of  the  law  rendered  by  the  Gentiles"  (here  might  be  compared 
Matt.  XXV.  40,  X.  41,  42);  so  Tholuck.  Or:  ** Those  Gentiles,  partial 
doers  of  the  law,  will  certainly  come  one  day  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  by 
which  they  will  be  fully  justified  ;"  so  Lange,  Schaff.  But  these  are  ex- 
pedients ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  countenance  such  ideas.  In 
ver.  15,  Paul  takes  pains  to  prove  that  the  Gentiles  have  the  law,  but  not 
that  they  observe  it;  and  about  faith  in  the  gospel  there  is  not  a  word. 
This  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  if  the  thought  were  an  essential  link  in 
the  argument. 

4.  The  real  connection  seems  to  me  to  have  been  explained  by  Philippi. 
The  for  refers  to  the  general  idea  of  ver.  13  :  '^It  is  not  having  heard  the 
law,  8S  the  Jews  think,  but  having  observed  it,  which  will  justify ;  for  if 
the  hearing  of  it  were  enough,  the  Gentiles  also  could  claim  this  advantage, 
since  positive  features  in  their  moral  life  testified  to  the  existence  of  a 
law  engraved  on  their  hearts,  and  the  very  definite  application  of  it  which 
they  are  able  to  make."  This  connection  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired; 
and  Meyer *s  objection,  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  pass  over  VSb  in 
order  to  connect  the /(tt  with  13a,  is  false;  for  the  idea  of  185  is  purely 
restrictive  :  "  The  doers  of  the  law  shall  alone  be  justified,"  while  the  real 
affirmation  is  that  of  13a;  *' Those  who  had  been  only  hearers  shall  not  be 
justified."  It  is  on  this  essential  idea  of  ver.  13  that  the /or  of  ver.  14 
bears. — 'Oravy  when  it  happens  that.  These  are  sporadic  cases,  happy  event- 
ualities.— The  word  hihij^  Oentiles,  has  no  article:  **  people  belonging  to 
the  category  of  the  Gentiles." — The  logical  relation  included  in  the  sub- 
jective negative  fi^  is  that  which  we  should  express  by  :  **  toitJiout  having 
the  law,"  or:  *^  though  they  have  it  not." — la  rov  vdfiov^  literally:  the 
things  which  are  of  the  law^  agreeable  to  its  prescriptions.  They  do  not  ob- 
serve the  precept  as  such,  for  they  have  it  not ;  but  they  fulfil  its  con- 
tents ;  for  example,  Neoptolemus  in  Philoctetes,  when  he  refuses  to  save  v 
Greece  at  the  expense  of  a  lie  ;  or  Antigone,  when  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
violate  the  temporary  law  of  the  city  to  fulfil  the  eternal  law  of  fraternal 
love  ;  or  Socrates,  when  be  rejects  the  opportunity  of  saving  his  life  by  ) 
escaping  from  prison,  in  order  to  remain  subject  to  the  magistrates.  So- 
phocles hiroseli  speaks  of  these  eternal  laws  {ol  ael  v6fioi),  and  contrasts  this 
mtemal  and  divine  legislation  with  the  ever-changing  laws  of  man. — ^voei, 
"by  nature,  spontaneously,  by  an  innate  moral  instinct.  This  dative  cannot 
be  joined  with  the  preceding  participle  (Ixfrvrd) ;  it  qualifies  the  verb  Tcou^y 
do ;  the  whole  force  of  the  thought  is  in  this  idea  :  do  instinctively  what 
the  Jew  does  in  obedience  to  precepts.  The  readings  7roi€>atv  and  irotovatv 
may  be  corrections  of  noiy  with  the  view  of  conforming  the  verb  to  the  fol- 
lowing pronoun  ovroi ;  the  Byz.  reading  iroiy  may  also,  however,  be  a  cor- 
rection to  make  the  verb  agree  with  the  rule  of  neuter  plurals.  In  this 
case  the  plural  of  the  verb  is  preferable,  since  Paul  is  speaking  not  of  the 
Gentiles  en  masse^  but  of  certam  individuals  among  them.     Hence  also  the 
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following  ovToi^  tliese  OentUes,  This  pronoun  includes  and  repeats  all  the 
qualifications  which  have  just  been  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse ; 
comp.  the  ovrogj  John  i.  2. — The  logical  relation  of  the  participle /^y)  ixovreg, 
*'not  having  law,^^  and  of  the  verb  eiah,  ^^are  law,^^  should  be  expressed  by 
far;  not  having  law,  they  therefore  serve  as  a  law  to  themselves.  The 
negative  /i^j  placed  above  before  the  participle  and  the  object  (rbv  v6/jlov),  is 
here  placed  between  the  two.  This  separation  is  intended  to  throw  the  ob- 
ject into  relief  :  ^^This  law  (rdv  v6/nov),  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  it 
not  (//r)  exovre^),  they  prove  that  they  have  it  in  another  way."  This  deli- 
cate form  of  style  shows  with  what  painstaking  care  Paul  composed.  But 
so  fine  a  shade  can  hardly  be  felt  except  in  the  original  language.  The 
phrase  :  to  be  a  law  to  oneself  is  explained  in  ver.  15. 

The  descriptive  pronoun  otnvcf,  '*  as  people  who,"  is  meant  to  introduce 
this  explanation  ;  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  is  about  to  follow  that  Paul 
can  affirm  what  he  has  just  said  of  them,  ver.  14.  The  relation  of  the  verb 
ei'deiKvwTat,  shoiD,  and  its  object  Ipyw^  the  work  of  the  law,  may  be  thus 
paraphrased  :  **  show  the  work  of  the  law  (as  being)  written  ;"  which  would 
amount  to  :  prove  that  it  is  written.  But  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  assume 
an  ellipsis  {^tq  bv).  What  the  Gentile  shows  in  such  cases  is  the  law  itself 
written  (as  to  its  contents)  within  his  heart.  Paul  calls  these  contents  the 
work  of  the  law,  because  all  the  law  commanded  was  meant  to  become  work  ; 
and  he  qualifies  vt^iov  by  the  article  {the  law),  because  he  wishes  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  Gentile's  moral  instinct  with  the  contents  of  the  Mosaic 
law  strictly  so  called.  But  this  phrase  :  the  work  of  the  law,  does  not  merely 
designate,  like  that  of  ver.  14,  ra  rov  vdfiov  {the  things  agreeable  to  tlie  law)^ 
certain  isolated  acts.  It  embraces  the  whole  contents  of  the  law  ;  for  ver. 
15  does  not  refer  to  the  accidental  fulfilment  of  some  good  actions ;  it 
denotes  the  totality  of  the  moral  law  written  in  the  heart.  The  figure  of  a 
written  law  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Sinaitic  law  graven  on  the  tables 
of  stone.  The  heart  is  always  in  Scripture  the  source  of  the  instinctive 
feelings  from  which  those  impulses  go  forth  which  govern  the  exercise  of 
the  understanding  and  will.  It  is  in  this  form  of  lofty  inspiration  that 
the  law  of  nature  makes  its  appearance  in  man.  The  plural :  their  heart, 
makes  each  individual  the  seat  of  this  sublime  legislation.  The  last  propo- 
sitions of  the  verse  have  embarrassed  commentators  not  a  little.  They 
have  not  sufficiently  taken  account  of  the  starting-point  of  this  whole 
argument.  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  connection  df  ver.  14  with  ver.  18, 
does  not  wish  merely  to  prove  that  the  Gentile  possesses  the  law  ;  he  means 
to  demonstrate  that  he  hears  it,  just  as  the  Jew  heard  it  at  Sinai,  or  still 
hears  it  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  (aKpoar^,  hearer  of  the  law,  ver. 
13r/).  And  to  this  idea  the  appendix  refers  which  closes  ver.  15.  That 
the  Gentile  Jias  the  law  (is  a  law  to  himself),  is  already  demonstrated. 
But  does  he  hear  this  law  distinctly  ?  Does  he  give  account  of  it  to  him- 
self ?  If  it  were  not  so,  he  would  certainly  remain  inferior  to  the  Jew,  who 
brings  so  much  sagacity  to  bear  on  the  discussion  of  the  sense  and  various 
applications  of  the  legal  statute.  But  no  ;  the  Gentile  is  quite  as  clever  as 
the  Jew  in  this  respect.  He  also  discusses  the  data  of  the  moral  instinct 
which  serves  as  his  guide.  His  conscience  joins  its  approving  testimony 
afterhand  to  that  of  the  moral  instinct  which  has  dictated  a  good  action ; 
pleaders  make  themselves  heard  within,  for  and  against,  before  this  tribunal 
of  conscience,  and  these  discussions  are  worth  all  the  subtleties  of  Rab- 
binical casuistry. — Im'eU^aig,  the  conscience  (from  aweidivai,  to  know  with 
or  within  oneself).  This  word,  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
denotes  the  understanding  (the  vovg,  for  it  is  a  knowing,  eldevcu,  which  is  in 
question),  applied  to  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  as  reason  (the  di&vota) 
is  the  same  vovg  applied  to  the  discernment  of  truth  and  falsehood.  It  is 
precisely  because  this  word  denotes  an  act  bf  knowledge  that  it  describes 
a  new  fact  different  from  that  of  the  moral  instinct   described   above. 
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What  nataral  impulse  dictated  without  reiiection,  conscience,  studying  it 
afterward,  recognizes  as  a  good  thing.  Thus  is  explained  the  aiv^  with, 
in  the  compound  verb  avfifiaprvpeiVy  to  bear  witness  with  another.  Conscience 
joins  its  testimony  to  that  of  the  iieart  which  dictated  the  virtuous  action 
by  commending  it,  and  proves  thereby,  as  a  second  witness,  the  existence 
of  the  moral  law  in  the  Gentile.  Volkmar  :  **  Their  conscience  bears  testi- 
mony besides  the  mural  act  itself  which  already  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  the  divine  law."  Most  really,  therefore,  the  Gentile  has  a  law — law 
not  only  published  and  written,  but  heard  and  understood.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  way  in  w*hich  the  apostle  expresses  this  assent  of  the  conscience 
to  the  law  implanted  within,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  an  allusion  to  the 
amen  uttered  aloud  by  the  people  after  hearing  the  law  of  Sinai,  and  which 
was  repeated  in  every  meeting  of  the  synagogue  after  the  reading  of  the 
law. — But  there  is  not  only  hearing^  there  is  even  judging.  The  Rabbins 
debated  in  opposite  senses  every  kind  of  acts,  real  or  imaginary.  The 
apostle  follows  up  the  comparison  to  the  end.  The  soul  of  the  Gentile  is 
also  an  arena  of  discussions.  The  ?j3yi(T/ioi  denote  the  judgments  of  a  moral 
nature  which  are  passed  by  the  Gentiles  on  their  own  acts,  either  (as  is 
most  usually  the  case)  acknowledging  them  guilty  (KaTTfyopelv,  accusing),  or 
also  sometimes  (such  is  the  meaning  of  ff  xai ;  comp.  ver.  14  :  when  it  hap^ 
pens  that  .  .  .)  pronouncing  them  innocent.  Most  commonly  the  voice 
within  says  :  That  was  bad  I  Sometimes  also  this  voice  becomes  that  of 
defence,  and  says :  No,  it  was  good  I  Thus,  before  this  inner  code,  the 
different  thoughts  accuse  or  justify,  make  replies  and  rejoinders,  exactly 
as  advocates  before  a  seat  of  judgment  handle  the  text  of  the  law.  And 
all  this  forensic  debating  proves  to  a  demonstration  not  only  that  the  code 
is  there,  but  that  it  is  read  and  understood,  since  its  application  is  thus 
discussed. — ^The  fiera^h  aXkiikuiv,  between  them,  {among  themselves).  Some, 
like  Meyer,  join  this  pronoun  with  avTtJv,  the  Qentiles  ;  he  would  refer  it  to 
the  debates  carried  on  between  Qentiles  and  Qentiles  as  to  the  moral  worth  of 
an  action.  But  it  is  grammatically  more  natural,  and  suits  the  context 
better,  to  connect  the  pronoun  between  themselves  with  loytandv^  judgments. 
For  this  internal  scene  of  discussion  proves  still  more  clearly  than  a  debate 
of  man  with  man  the  fact  of  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  Holsten  proposes 
to  understand  the  participle  avfifiaprvpovvruv  (borrowed  from  av^fiapTvpovaij^ 
with  Xoyiafiuv:  "their  conscience  bearing  witness,  and  the  judgments 
which  they  pass  on  one  another's  acts  in  their  mutual  relations  also  bearing 
witness."  This  construction  is  very  forced,  and  it  seems  plain  to  us  that 
the  two  participles  accusing  or  else  excusing  refer  to  the  thotightSy  just  as  the 
participle  bearing  witness  referred  to  their  conscience. 

How  can  one  help  admiring  here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  subtle  analysis 
whereby  the  apostle  discloses  in  the  Gentile  heart  a  real  judgment-hall 
where  witnesses  are  heard  for  and  against,  then  the  sentence  of  the  jud^e  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  largeness  of  heart  with  which,  after  drawing 
so  revolting  a  picture  of  the  moral  deformities  of  Gentile  life  (chap,  i.),  he 
brings  into  view  in  as  striking  a  way  the  indestructible  moral  elements,  the 
evidences  of  which  are  sometimes  irresistibly  presented  even  by  this  so 
deeply  sunken  life  ? 

Ver.  16.  ^^ In  the  day  when^  Qod  shall  judge  the  hidden  things  of  men  by 
Jesus  Christ  according  to  my  gospel.''^ — In  this  final  proposition  there  is  ex- 
pressed and  summed  up  the  idea  of  the  whole  preceding  passage  (from  ver. 
6),  that  of  the  final  judgment.  But  what  is  the  grammatical  and  logical 
connection  of  this  dependent  proposition  ?  It  would  seem  natural  to  con- 
nect it  with  what  immediately  precedes  (ver.  15),  as  Calvin  does  :  "Their 
inward  thoughts  condemn  or  approve  them  in  the  day  when  "  .  .  .  for : 
"till  the  day  when"  •  •  •     But  this  sense  would  have  required  Ic^  r^c 

>  T.  R.,  with  almost  alt  the  mss.,  reads  tv  iifitpa  or« ;  B  :  wii  riti€pa\  A  :  cy  ijfAcpa  i|. 
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ifiipac.  Tholuck  and  Philippi  employ  another  expedient ;  they  understand  : 
**  and  that  especially  in  the  day  when"  .  .  .  ;  or  :  **  and  that  more  completely 
still  in  the  day  when"  .  .  .  Others:  ^^  as  toill  he  seen  clearly  in  the  day 
when"  .  .  .  But  if  Paul  had  meant  to  say  all  that,  he  would  have  said 
it.  Hofmann  and  Lange,  also  connecting  this  proposition  with  vcr.  15 
(Hofmann  especially  with  kvdeiKvwrai,  manifest)^  regard  the  judgment  of 
Ter.  16  as  being  only  the  internal  and  purely  moral  judgment  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  human  conscience  every  time  the  gospel  is  preached  to  man. 
They  read  Kpiveiy  judges,  and  not  Kpivel,  will  judge.  The  phrase  :  in  tlve  day 
when,  would  therefore  denote,  not  the  last  judgment,  but  every  day  that  a 
man  hears  the  gospel  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  context  in  which  this 
explanation  would  be  possible  ;  but  here,  where  the  dominant  idea  from 
ver.  6  has  been  the  final  judgment,  it  is  inadmissible.  Besides,  the  phrase : 
hy  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  exactly  suitable  to  any  but  the  last  judgment ;  comp. 
the  words,  Acts  x.  42,  xvii.  81  ;  Matt.  xxv.  81  et  seq.  ;  and  especially  the 
very  similar  phrases  in  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  Moreover,  ver.  29  can  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  apostle^s  meaning.  The  only  tolerable  explanation,  if  it  were 
wished  to  connect  ver.  16  with  ver.  15,  would  be  to  take  the  verbs  of  ver. 
15  as  expressing  the  permanent  present  of  the  idea  :  *^  The  manifestation  of 
the  presence  of  the  law,  written  within  their  hearts,  takes  place,  for :  wiU 
certainly  take  place,  in  the  day  when"  .  .  .  ;  but  this  meaning  of  the  verbs 
in  the  present  in  ver.  15  could  not  be  guessed  till  after  reading  vcr.  16. 
The  time  of  the  manifestation  would  have  required  to  be  indicated  imme- 
diately to  prevent  a  misunderstanding.  The  only  natural  connection  of  the 
words  :  in  the  day  when,  is  to  join  them  to  the  end  of  ver.  13 :  ^*  The  doers 
of  the  law  shall  be  justified  .  ,  ,  in  the  day  tolien^^  .  .  .  No  doubt  vv. 
14,  15  thus  become  a  sort  of  parenthesis.  But,  notwithstanding,  Paul  has 
not  deviated  for  a  moment  from  his  principal  thought.  These  two  verses 
contained  an  explanatory  remark,  such  as  we  nowadays  would  put  in  a 
note  ;  it  was  intended  to. show  that  the  Gentiles  also  would  be  entitled  to 
believe  themselves  justified,  if  all  that  was  necessary  for  this  end  were  to 
possess  and  hear  a  law  without  doing  it.  This  false  idea  set  aside,  Paul 
resumes  the  thread  of  his  discourse  at  ver.  16.  To  explain  this  verse,  there 
is  clearly  no  need  of  the  two  expedients  proposed,  the  one  by  Ewald,  to 
join  it  with  ver.  4,  the  other  by  Laurent,  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation. — 
The  phrase  :  hidden  things,  is  to  be  explained  only  by  the  understood  con- 
trast to  external  works,  legal  or  ceremonial,  in  which  the  Jews  put  their 
confidence.  None  of  those  fine  externals  of  piety  or  morality  will  deceive 
the  eye  of  God  in  that  day  of  truth.  He  will  demand  holiness  of  heart ; 
comp.  the  expression,  ver.  29  ;  6  h  t^  Kpvnri^  •lowJa/of,  the  Jew  who  is  one  in~ 
warily,  and  :  the  circumcision  of  tJie  heart ;  comp.  also,  in  the  Bermon  on  the 
Mount,  Matt.  v.  20-48,  and  vi.  1-18.  This  idea  was  indispensable  to  com- 
plete what  had  been  said  of  judgment  ojccording  to  deeds, — The  word  m^en 
sets  the  whole  body  of  the  judged  face  to  face  with  the  Judge,  and  reminds 
the  Jews  that  they  also  will  be  there,  and  will  form  no  exception. — At  the 
first  glance  the  phrase  :  according  to  my  gospel,  is  surprising,  for  the  expec- 
tation of  the  final  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ  belongs  to  the  apostolic  teach- 
ing in  general,  ana  not  to  PauVa  gospel  in  particular.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
this  apostle  who,  in  consequence  of  his  personal  experience,  and  of  the 
revelation  which  had  been  made  to  him,  has  brought  out  most  powerfully 
the  contrast  between  the  ipya  v6/iov,  legal  and  purely  external  works,  wanting 
the  truly  moral  principle  of  love  and  good  works,  the  fruits  of  faith  working 
by  love  (Eph.  ii.  9,  10  ;  Gal.  v.  6).  This  antithesis  was  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Paul's  preaching. — ^The  last  words  :  by  Jesus  Christ,  recall  all  the 
sayings  in  which  Jesus  announced  His  advent  as  judge.  If  it  is  really 
He  who  is  to  preside  in  the  great  act  of  final  judgment,  it  is  plain  that, 
being  such  as  He  has  made  Himself  known  to  us,  He  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  parade  of  external  righteousness,  and  that  He  will  demand  a  holiness 
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like  that  which  He  realized  Himself,  which,  taking  its  origin  in  consecration 
of  heart,  extends  over  the  whole  life. 

The  second  part  of  the  chapter,  w.  17-29,  contains  the  application  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  tirst.  After  expressing  himself  in  a  general 
and  more  or  less  abstract  way,  Paul  addresses  himself  directly  to  the  person 
whom  he  had  in  view  from  ver.  1,  and  finally  designates  him  by  name. 
Yet  he  still  proceeds  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  for  he  knows  that  he  is 
giving  a  shock  to  in,veterate  prejudices,  prejudices  which  he  long  shared 
liimself.  The  way  is  slowly  paved  for  the  conclusion  which  he  wishes  to 
reach  ;  hence  the  length  of  the  following  sentence,  which  contains  as  it 
were  the  preamble  of  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced. 

Vv.  17-20.  **iVaw  if^  thou  who  art  called  a  JeWy  and  rettest  in  the  law,  and 
mahest  thy  boast  of  Ood,  and  hnotcest  His  willj  and  canst  discern  the  things  that 
differ ,  heing  instructed  out  of  the  law  ;  and  esteemest  thyself  to  he  the  guide  of 
the  blind,  the  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  the  instructor  of  the  foolish, 
the  teacher  of  babes,  because  thou  hast  the  formula  of  hnoicledge  and  of  tJte  truth 
in  the  law^^  .  .  . — Instead  of  i6i,  behold,  which  the  T.  R.  reads,  with  a  sin- 
gle Mj.,  we  must  certainly  read  el  de,  now  if;  this  is  the  natural  form  of 
transition  from  principles  to  their  application  ;  the  other  reading  seems  to 
be  a  consequence  of  itacism  (pronouncing  ei  as  /). — Where  are  we  to  find 
the  principal  clause  to  which  this  now  if  is  subordinate  ?  Some,  Winer  for 
example,  think  that  the  same  construction  continues  as  far  as  the  beginning 
of  ver.  21,  where  it  is  abandoned  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  sentence, 
and  where  an  entirely  new  proposition  begins.  But  we  must  at  least  meet 
again  somewhere  in  the  sequel  with  the  idea  which  was  in  the  apostle^s 
mind  when  he  began  with  the  words  now  if.  Meyer  regards  ver.  21  itself 
as  the  principal  clause  ;  he  understands  the  ovv,  therefore,  as  a  particle  of 
recapitulation.  But,  in  an  argument  like  this  (now  if,  ver.  17),  this  mean- 
ing of  therefore  is  unnatural.  It  is  better  than,  with  Hofmann,  to  hold  that 
the  series  of  propositions  dependent  on  7ww  if  is  prolonged  to  the  end  of 
ver.  24,  where  the  principal  proposition  resulting  from  all  these  considera- 
tions is  understood  as  a  self-evident  consequence  :  what  good  in  this  case 
(that  of  such  sins,  vv.  21-24)  will  accrue  to  thee  from  all  tJu>se  advantages 
(vv.  17-20)  ?  It  is  to  this  understood  conclusion,  which  we  would  replace 
with  lacuna^points  (...),  that  the  for  of  ver.  25  very  naturally  refers. 
By  this  figure  of  rhetoric  (aposiopesis)  the  apostle  dispenses  with  express- 
ing a  conclusion  himself,  which  must  spring  spontaneously  from  the  con- 
science of  every  reader. 

The  propositions  dependent  on  *'^now  if,'*'*  taken  together,  embrace  two 
series  of  four  verses  each ;  the  one,  that  from  vv.  17-20,  is  intended  to 
enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  which  the  Jew  boasts  ;  the  other,  from  vv. 
21-24,  contrasts  the  iniquities  of  his  conduct  with  those  advantages. 

The  advantages  are  distributed  into  three  categories.  1.  The  gifts  of 
God,  ver.  17.  2.  The  superior  capabilities  which  these  gifts  confer  on  the 
Jew,  ver.  18.  3.  T^iepart  which  he  somewhat  pretentiously  thinks  himself 
thereby  called  to  play  toward  other  nations,  vv.  19,  20.  There  is  some- 
thing slightly  ironical  in  this  accumulation  of  titles  on  which  the  Jew  bases 
the  satisfaction  which  he  feels  as  he  surveys  himself. 

Ver,  17.  The  name  Jew,  'lovrfa/of,  is  probably  not  used  without  allusion 
to  its  etymological  meaning :  Jehoudah,  the  praised  one.  The  preposition 
hri,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  verb,  converts  this  name 
into  a  real  title.  -But  Israel  possesses  more  than  a  glorious  name  ;  it  has  in 
its  hands  a  real  gift :  the  law.  Here  is  a  manifest  sign  of  the  divine  favor 
on  which  it  may  consequently  rest.  Finally,  this  token  of  special  favor 
makes  God  its  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations.  It  has  therefore 
whereof  to  glory  in  God.     To  the  gradation  of  the  three  substantives :  Jew, 

>  T.  R.  reads,  with  L  :  ^it  (JMioid)  ;  the  other  authoritiea :  C4  dc  {now  (/*). 
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law,  God,  that  of  the  three  verbs  perfectly  corresponds :  to  call  oneself,  to 
rest,  to  glory. 

Hence  there  result  (ver.  18)  two  capabilities  which  distinguished  the  Jew 
from  every  other  man.  He  knows  God's  will,  and  so  succeeds  in  discerning 
what  to  others  is  confused.  One  is  always  entitled  to  be  proud  of  knonnng; 
but  when  that  knowing  is  of  the  will,  that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  and  perfect 
will  which  ordains  all,  and  judges  of  all  sovereignly,  such  a  knowledge  is 
an  incomparable  advantage.  By  this  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  the  Jew 
can  discern  and  appreciate  {doKtudH^etv)  the  most  delicate  shades  of  the  moral 
life — Ta  diatplpovTa  might  signify  the  things  that  are  Iteit^  (7n€liora  probare), 
from  the  meaning  of  surpass,  which  is  often  that  of  the  verb  6ia(ftkpeiv,  But 
here  it  is  better  to  translate  :  the  things  that  differ  (from  the  sense  of  differ- 
ing,  which  is  also  that  of  fii^<ptpuv) ;  for  the  apostle  seems  to  be  alluding  to 
those  discussions  of  legal  casuistry  in  which  the  Jewish  schools  excelled,  as 
when  the  two  eminent  doctors  Hillel  and  Schammai  gravely  debated  the 
question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  eat  an  figg  laid  by  a  hen  on  the  Sabbath 
day. — The  last  words  of  the  verse  :  instructed  out  of  the  law,  indicate  the 
source  of  that  higher  faculty  of  appreciation.  The  term  KaTr^xoi^firvo^,  from 
KOTT^X^ldOai,  to  he  penetrated  hy  a  sound,  makes  each  Jew  law  personified. 

From  this  knowledge  and  faculty  of  appreciation  flows  the  part  which 
the  Jew  claims  in  regard  to  other  men,  and  which  is  described  in  vv.  19, 
20  with  a  slight  touch  of  ridicule.  The  first  four  terms  set  forth  the  moral 
treatment  to  which  the  Jew,  as  the  born  physician  of  mankind,  subjects  his 
patients,  the  Gentiles,  to  their  complete  cure.  The  term  7rirroi6ac,  thou 
art  confident,  describes  his  pretentious  assurance.  And  first,  he  takes  the 
poor  Gentile  by  the  hand  as  one  does  a  Hind  man,  offering  to  guide  him  ; 
then  he  opens  his  eyes,  dissipating  his  darkness  by  the  light  of  revelation  ; 
then  he  rears  him,  as  one  would  bring  up  a  being  yet  without  reason  ;  final- 
ly, when  through  all  this  care  he  has  come  to  the  stage  of  the  little  child, 
viiTTioq  {who  caTinot  speak;  this  was  the  term  used  by  the  Jews  to  designate 
proselytes ;  see  Tholuck),  he  initiates  him  into  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  by  becoming  his  teacher. — The  end  of  the  verse  serves  to  explain  tlie 
reason  of  this  ministry  to  the  Gentile  world  which  the  Jew  exercises.  He 
possesses  in  the  law  the  precise  sketch  (jj6p<i>uaig),  the  exact  outline,  the  rig- 
orous formula  of  the  knowledge  of  things  which  men  should  have  (the  idea 
which  every  one  should  form  of  them),  and  of  the  truths  that  is  to  say,  the 
moral  reality  or  substance  of  goodness.  Knowledge  is  the  subjective  pos- 
session of  t7'uth  in  itself.  The  Jew  possesses  in  the  law  not  only  the  truth 
itself,  but  its  exact  formula  besides,  by  means  of  which  he  can  convey  this 
truth  to  others.  We  need  not  then,  with  Oltramare,  make  these  last  words 
an  appendix,  intended  to  disparage  the  teaching  of  the  Jew  :  ^  though  thou 
hast  but  the  shadow  of  knowledge.'*  The  drift  of  the  p«issage  demands 
the  opposite  sense  :  **as  possessing  the  truth  in  its  precise  formula." 

Vv.  21-24.  ^''And  if  then,  thou-  who  teacJiest  another,  tcachest  not  thyself,  {/" 
preaching  a  man  should  not  steal,  thou  stealest,  if,  while  saying  a  man  should 
not  commit  adidtery,  tliou  comniitteat  adultery,  if  abhorring  idols,  thou  robbest 
temples,  if  thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  dishonorest  God  through  break- 
ing the  law  ;  for  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  amojig  the  Gentiles  because  of 
you,  as  it  is  written-^  .  .  . — On  the  one  side,  then,  the  Jews  are  proud  of 
the  possession  of  their  law  ;  but,  on  the  other,  how  do  they  put  it  in  prac- 
tice ?  it  is  to  set  forth  this  contradiction  that  the  second  series  of  proposi- 
tions is  devoted,  vv.  21-24.  The  ovv,  then,  ironically  contrasts  the  real 
practical  fruit  produced  in  the  Jews  by  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
that  which  such  an  advantage  should  have  produced.  The  term  teacJt  in- 
cludes all  the  honorable  functions  toward  the  rest  of  the  world  which  the 
Jew  has  just  been  arrogating.  '0  6idaaKuv  :  Thou,  the  so  great  teacher  ! — 
The  apostle  chooses  two  examples  in  the  second  table  of  the  law,  theft  and 
adultery  :  and  two  in  the  first,  sacrilege  and  dishonor  done  to  God.     Theft 
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comprehends  all  the  injustices  and  deceptions  which  the  Jews  allowed 
themselves  in  commercial  affairs.  Adultery  is  a  crime  which  the  Talmud 
brings  home  to  the  three  most  illustrious  Rabbins,  Akiba,  Mcliir,  and  £lea« 
zar.  Sensuality  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Semitic  character. 
The  pillage  of  sacred  objects  cannot  refer  to  anything  connected  with  the 
worship  celebrated  at  Jerusalem  ;  such,  for  example,  as  refusal  to  pay  the 
temple  tribute,  or  the  offering  of  maimed  victims.  The  snbject  of  the  prop- 
osition :  thou  who  abhorred  idoht  proves  clearly  that  the  apostle  has  in  view 
the  pillage  of  idol  temples.  The  meaning  is  :  **  Thy  horror  of  idolatry  does 
not  go  the  length  of  preventing  thee  from  hailing  as  a  good  prize  the  pre- 
cious objects  which  have  been  used  in  idolatrous  worship,  when  thou  canst 
make  them  thine  own."  The  Jews  probably  did  not  pillage  the  Gentile 
temples  themselves  ;  but  they  filled  the  place  of  receivers  ;  comp.  besides, 
Acts  xix.  37.  The  dishonor  done  to  God  arises  from  tfieir  greed  of  gain, 
their  deceits  and  hypocrisy,  which  were  thoroughly  known  to  the  Gentile 
populations  among  whom  they  lived.  Paul  weaves  the  prophetic  rebuke  into 
the  tissue  of  his  own  language,  but  by  the  as  it  is  vyntten  he  reminds  his 
readers  that  he  is  borrowing  it  from  the  inspired  Scriptures.  His  allusion 
is  to  Isa.  lii.  5  (which  resembles  our  verse  more  in  the  letter  than  the 
sense),  and  to  Ezek.  xxxvi.  18-24  (which  resembles  it  more  in  the  sense 
than  in  the  letter). 

We  have  regarded  the  whole  passage,  vv.  17-24,  as  dependent  on  the 
conjunction  tl  c5e,  now  if,  ver.  17  :  **  Now  if  thou  callest  thyself  .  .  .  (vv. 
17-20) ;  and  if  teaching  so  and  so,  thou  .  .  .  (w.  21-24)."  Thereafter, 
the  principal  clause  is  easily  expressed  as  a  proposition  to  be  understood 
between  vv.  24,  25  :  **  What  advantage  will  this  law  be  to  thee,  of  which 
thou  makest  thy  boast  before  others,  and  which  thou  dost  violate  thyself 
with  such  effrontery  ?"  For,  in  fine,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down, 
ver.  13,  it  is  not  those  who  know  the  law,  but  those  who  do  it,  who  shall  be 
pronounced  righteous  by  the  judgment  of  God.  The  idea  understood, 
which  we  have  just  expressed,  is  that  to  which  the  for  of  ver.  25  refers  : 
**  For  it  is  wholly  in  vam  for  thee,  if  thou  art  disobedient,  to  reckon  on  cir- 
cumcision to  exculpate  thee.  A  disobedient  Jew  is  no  better  before  God 
than  a  Gentile,  and  an  obedient  Gentile  becomes  in  God 'S sight  a  true  Jew." 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage,  vv.  25-29. 

Vv.  25-27.  **  For  circumcision  teruy  prqfiteth^  if  thou  keep  the  law :  hit  \f 
thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircumeision.  If  then 
the  uneircumcised  keep  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  shall  not  his  uncircum^cision  be 
counted  for  circumcision  t  And  shall  not  he  who,  though  uneircumcised  by  no- 
ture,  fulfils  the  law,  judge  thee,  who  in  full  possession  of  the  letter  and  circumci- 
sion, dost  transgress  the  law  /" — Paul  knocks  from  under  the  Jew  the  support 
which  he  thought  he  had  in  his  theocratic  position,  with  its  sign  circum- 
cision. We  have  seen  it ;  the  adage  of  the  rabbins  was  :  **  All  the  circum- 
cised have  part  in  the  world  to  come,"  as  if  it  were  really  enough  to  be  a 
Jew  to  be  assured  of  salvation.  Now,  circumcision  had  been  given  to 
Israel  as  a  consecration  to  circumcision ^ ^^rf,  an  engagement  to  holiness, 
and  not  as  a  shelter  from  judgment  in  favor  of  disobedience  and  pollution. 
Taken  then  in  this  sense,  and  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  it  had  its  use  ; 
but  employed  in  the  Rabbinical  sense,  it  formed  only  an  external  wall  of 
separation  requiring  to  be  overturned.  The  prophets  never  ceased  to  work 
in  this  direction  ;  comp.  Isa.  i.  10-15  and  Ixvi.  1  et  seq. — Teyove,  strictly : 
*^  hasbecome^  and  remains  henceforth  uncircumeision,"  in  the  eyes  of  God 
the  righteous  judge. 

Vv.  26,  27  describe  the  opposite  case  :  the  transformation  of  the  obedient 
Oentile  into  a  Jew,  according  to  the  judgment  of  God.  This  transforma- 
tion,  being  the  logical  consequence  of  the  preceding,  is  connected  by  ovv, 
then,  with  ver.  25. — The  apostle  is  not  now  speaking,  as  in  w.  14,  15,  of  a 
simple  sporadic  observance  of  legal  duties.     The  i^^hrase  is-  more  solemn  : 
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keeping  the  just  ordinances  of  the  Jaw  (diKaiufia,  aU  tJuzt  the  law  declares 
riglUeouit).  In  viii.  4,  the  apostle  uses  a  similar  expression  to  denote  the 
observance  of  the  law  by  the  Christian  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  How 
can  he  here  ascribe  such  an  obedience  to  a  Gentile  ?  ^  Philippi  thinks  he  has 
in  view  those  many  proselytes  whom  Judaism  was  making  at  this  time 
among  the  Gentiles.  Meyer  and  others  seek  to  reduce  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  to  that  of  ver.  14.  This  second  explanation  is  impossible,  as  we 
have  just  seen  ;  and  that  of  Philippi  falls  to  the  ground  before  the  preced- 
ing expressions  of  the  apostle,  which  certainly  contain  more  than  can  be 
expected  of  a  proselyte  {keep,  fulfil  the  law,  ^uAoffawv,  tO^uv  rbv  i'6fwv,  vv. 
26,  27).  The  comparison  of  viii.  4  show^s  the  apostle's  meaning.  He  refers 
to  those  many  Gentiles  converted  to  the  gospel  who,  all  uncircumcised  as 
they  are,  nevertheless  fulfil  the  law  in  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
thus  become  the  true  Israel,  the  Israel  of  Ood,  Gal.  vi.  16.  Paul  expresses 
himself  in  abstract  terms,  because  here  he  has  to  do  only  with  the  principle, 
and  not  with  the  means  by  which  it  is  realized  ;  compare  what  we  have  said 
on  vv.  7,  10.  The  future  ^oytaOr/aeTatj  wUl  be  counted,  transports  us  to  the 
hour  of  judgment^  when  God,  in  order  to  declare  a  man  righteous,  will 
demand  that  he  be  so  in  reality. 

We  might  begin  ver.  27  as  an  affirmative  proposition  :  afid  so  He  will 
judge  thee.  But  perhaps  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  lively  tone  of  the 
piece  to  continue  in  ver.  27  the  interrogation  of  ver.  26,  as  we  have  done  in 
our  translation  :  '^  And  so  (in  virtue  of  this  imputation)  will  not  He  judge 
thee''  .  .  .  ?  The  thought  is  analogous  to  Luke  xi.  31,  S2,  and  Matt.  xii. 
41,  42,  though  the  case  is  different.  For  there  it  is  Gentiles  who  condemn 
the  Jews  by  the  example  of  their  repentance  and  their  love  of  truth  ;  here, 
it  IS  the  case  of  Christians  of  Gentile  origin  condemning  the  Jews  by 
their  fulfilment  of  the  law. — Ostervald  and  Oltramare  substitute  for  judge, 
used  by  the  apostle,  the  term  condemn.  This  is  wrong ;  for  the  claim  of 
the  Jews  is  to  escape,  not  only  from  condemnation,  but  from  judgment ; 
and  it  is  bitter  for  them  to  hear,  not  only  that  they  shall  be  judged  like 
the  Gentiles,  but  that  they  shall  be  judged  by  them. — Tdv  vdfiov  reXelv,  to 
fulfil  the  law,  is  a  phrase  expressing  real  and  persevering  fulfilment.  The 
love  which  the  gospel  puts  into  the  believer's  heart  is  in  fact  the  fulfilment 
qfthe  law,  Rom.  xiii.  10. — The  preposition  did,  strictly  (across  the  length  of)  : 
through,  here  denotes,  as  it  often  does,  i\\Q  state,  the  circumstances  in  which 
an  act  is  accomplished  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  4  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  15  ;  Heb.  ii.  15.  So  : 
**in  full  possession  of  the  letter  and  circumcision." 

This  double  transformation  of  the  disobedient  Jew  into  a  Gentile,  and  of 
the  obedient  Gentile  into  a  Jew,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  is  explained  and 
justified  by  vv.  28  and  29. 

Vv.  28,  29.  **  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that 
circumcision,  which  is  outward  in  the  fiesh:  hut  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one  in- 
wardly, and  circumcision  is  of  the  hearty  by  the  Spirit,  and  not  by  the  letter  ; 
its  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  Ood,'*'' — The  double  principle  laid  down  here 
by  Paul  was  the  sum  of  prophetic  theology  ;  comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  41 ;  Deut. 
X.  16  ;  Jer.  iv.  14  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  9.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  can 
make  it  the  basis  of  his  argument.  Ver.  28  justifies  the  degradation  of  the 
Jew  to  the  state  of  a  Gentile,  proclaimed  in  ver.  25  ;  and  ver.  29  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Gentile  to  the  rank  of  a  Jew,  proclaimed  in  vv.  26  and  27. 
The  two  words  which  justify  this  double  transformation  are  kv  r«p  Kpvirr(;>, 
in  secret,  inwardly,  and  Kapdia^,  kv  Trvevfiari,  of  the  heart,  by  the  spirit.  For  if 
there  is  a  principle  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
is  that  God  has  regard  to  the  heart  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7).  Paul  himself  referred 
in  ver.  16  to  the  fact  that  in  the  day  of  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  would 

1  Bot  the  Greek  exprecpslon  bclne  pniticiplal  (^  rcAovou)  has  a  oonditioDal  force,  which  la  well 
given  in  the  EogliBh  Bible,  ''if  it  fulfil.''— T.  W.  C. 
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be  the  hidden  things  of  men  which  would  form  the  essential  ground  of  His 
sentence.  There  is  only  one  way  of  explaining  naturally  the  grammatical 
construction  of  these  two  verses.  In  ver.  28,  we  must  borrow  the  two 
subjects  'lowJaZof  and  irepirofi^  from  the  predicate  ;  and  in  ver.  29,  the 
two  predicates  *Iovdai6^  (fff^O  ^^^  ^spirofi^  (kaTt)  from  the  subject. — The 
complement  KapSiac,  of  the  heart,  is  the  gen.  ^ect, :  the  circumcision  which 
cleanses  the  heart ;  the  clause  ev  irvehftaTi,  in  spirit^  denotes  the  means  :  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.*  The  Spirit  is  the  superior  force  which,  by  transforming  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  produces  true  inward  purification.  The  letter,  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  outward  rule  which  does  not  change  either  the  heart  or  the 
will ;  comp.  vii.  6.  Meyer  thinks  we  should  take  ov,  of  which,  as  a  neuter, 
referring  to  Judaism  in  general.  But  to  what  purpose  would  it  be  to  say  that 
the  praise  of  Judaism  comes  not  from  men,  but  from  God  ?  That  was 
sufficiently  obvious  of  itself,  since  it  was  God  who  had  established  it,  and 
all  the  nations  detested  it ;  we  must  therefore  connect  this  pronoun  with 
the  Jew  which  precedes,  and  even  with  the  feminine  term  circumcision, 
which  is  used  throughout  this  whole  piece  for  the  person  circumcised. — ^Tho 
word  praise  is  again  an  allusion  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word 
'lowJoiof,  Jew  (see  on  ver.  17) ;  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  8.  God,  who  reads  the 
heart,  is  alone  able  to  allot  with  certainty  the  title  Jew  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — that  is  to  say,  one  praised.  The  idea  of  praise  coming  from  God 
is  opposed  to  all  that  Jewish  vainglory  which  is  detailed  vv.  17-20. — What 
a  remarkable  parallelism  is  there  between  this  whole  passage  and  the  declara- 
tion of  Jesus,  Matt.  viii.  11,  12:  ''Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'^  etc.  .  .  . 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  imitation  on  FauPs  part.  The  same 
truth  creates  an  original  form  for  itself  in  the  two  cases. 

Yet  the  apostle  anticipates  an  objection  to  the  truth  which  he  has  just 
developed.  If  the  sinful  Jew  finds  himself  in  the  same  situation  in  regard 
to  the  wrath  of  God  as  the  sinful  Gentile,  what  remains  of  the  prerogative 
which  divine  election  seemed  to  assure  to  him  ?  Before  going  further,  and 
drawing  the  general  conclusion  following  from  the  two  preceding  passages, 
i.  18-82  and  ii.  1-29,  Paul  feels  the  need  of  obviating  this  objection  ;  and 
such  is  the  aim  of  the  following  passage. 

SIXTH  PASSAGE  (HI.  1-8). 

'Jewish  Prerogative  does  not  imply  Exemption  from  Judgment. 

The  ordef  of  thought  in  this  piece,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  in 
the  Epistle,  is  as  follows : 

1.  If  the  Jew  is  judged  absolutely,  as  the  Gentiles  are,  what  advantage 
has  he  over  them?  Answer:  The  possession  of  the  divine  oracles  (vv. 
1,2). 

2.  But  if  this  possession  has  not  realized  the  end  which  it  was  intended 
to  serye  (the  faith  of  Israel  in  the  Messiah),  is  not  the  faithfulness  of  God 
toward  this  people  annulled  ?  Answer :  By  no  means ;  it  will  rather  be 
glorified  thereby  (vv.  3,  4). 

8.  But  if  God  makes  use  of  human  sin  to  glorify  Himself,  how  can  He 
yet  make  sinners  the  objects  of  His  wrath  ?  Answer  :  If  the  advantage 
which  God  derives  from  the  sin  of  man  prevented  Him  from  punishing 
sinners,  the  final  judgment  would  become  impossible  (vv.  5-8). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reasoning  is  consecutive,  even  very  compact,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  expressly  introducing  an  opponent,  as  many  com- 
mentators have  done.     Paul  does  not  here  make  use  of  the  formula  :  But 

>  It  is  more  natural,  with  Sfaedd,  to  take  the  phrase  as  denoting  the  inner  man  in  opposltHm 
to  the  outer  man,  expressed  by  ir  a^apKi  in  the  previooa  verse.— T.  W.  C. 
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iome  one  i/nU  say.     The  objections  arise  of  themselves  from  the  afldnnations, 
and  Paul  puts  them  in  a  manner  to  his  own  account. 

Vv.  1,  2.  **  What  then  is  the  advantage  of  the  Jew?  or  what  is  the  profit 
of  circumcision  f  Much  every  way :  foremost,  *  in  that  unto  them  were  com^ 
mitted  the  oracles  of  Ood,^^ — It  was  a  thing  generally  gfranted  that  the  elect 
people  must  have  an  advantage  over  the  Gentiles  ;  hence  the  article  t6,  the, 
before  the  word  advantage.  The  Greek  term  neptcadv  literally  denotes  what 
the  Jews  have  m/»'e  than  others.  If  they  are  judged  in  the  same  category 
as  these,  as  the  apostle  in  chap,  ii.,  and  particularly  in  w.  25-20,  had  just 
shown,  what  have  they  then  more  than  they?  The  ovv,  then,  precisely 
expresses  this  relation.  One  might  infer  from  what  precedes  that  every 
advantage  of  the  Jew  was  denied. — The  second  question  bears  on  the 
material  symbol  of  Israel's  election:  circumcision.  "Will  the  people 
whom  God  has  elected  and  marked  with  the  seal  of  this  election  be  treated 
exactly  like  the  rest  of  the  world  ?"  fhis  objection  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  which  would  be  made  in  our  day  by  a  nominal  Christian,  if,  when 
put  face  to  face  with  God's  sentence,  he  were  to  ask  what  advantage  there 
accrues  to  him  from  his  creed  and  baptism,  if  they  are  not  to  save  him  from 
condemnation  ? 

Ver.  2.  Though  the  advantage  of  the  Jew  does  not  consist  in  exemption 
from  judgment,  he  has  an  advantage,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  very  great. — 
The  adjective  7roA{',  which  we  have  translated  by  much,  properly  signifies 
numerous.  As  neuter,  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  first  proposi- 
tion of  ver.  1 :  the  advantage;  the  second  question  was  in  reality  only  an 
appendix  calculated  to  strengthen  the  first. — By  adding  every  way,  Paul 
means  that  the  advantage  is  not  only  considerable,  but  very  varied,  **  ex- 
tending to  all  the  relations  of  life"  (Morison). — Of  these  numerous  and 
varied  advantages  he  quotes  only  one,  which  seems  to  him,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  central.  Commentators  like  Tholuck,  Philippi,  Meyer,  suppose  that 
when  the  apostle  wrote  the  word  irpurov,  firs/,  he  purposed  to  enumerate 
all  the  other  advantages,  but  that  he  was  diverted  from  fully  expressing 
his  thought.  To  exemplify  this  stylo  there  are  quoted,  besides  i.  8  et  seq., 
which  we  have  had  already  before  ns,  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  13,  and  xi.  18  et  seq. 
But  the  apostle  has  too  logical  a  mind,  and  his  writings  bear  the  mark  of 
too  earnest  elaboration,  to  allow  us  to  admit  such  breaches  of  continuity  in 
their  texture.  In  the  view  of  a  sound  exegesi§,  the  passages  quoted  prove 
'absolutely  nothing  of  the  kind.  Others  think  that  we  may  here  give  to 
first  the  meaning  of  chiefly ;  but  the  Greek  has  words  for  this  idea.  The 
preceding  words:  tfoery  way,  suggest  the  translation;  they  signify:  "I 
might  mention  many  things  under  this  head  ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
one  which  is  in  the  front  rank."  This  form  of  expression,  far  from  indi- 
cating that  he  purposes  to  mention  others,  shows,  on  the  contrary,  why  he 
will  not  mention  them.  They  all  flow  from  that  which  he  proceeds  to 
indicate.  Neither  has  the  particle  fuv  (from  filvetv,  to  remain)  its  ordinary 
counterpart  (de)  in  the  sequel.  It  therefore  means  :  '*  Though  this  ad- 
vantage were  the  only  one,  it  nevertheless  remains  perfectly  real."  The 
ydp,  for,  is  omitted  by  several  Mjj.  of  both  families,  and  by  the  old  Vss. 
If  it  were  kept,  the  on  which  follows  would  require  to  take  the  meaning  of 
because,  which  is  unnatural. — It  is  better,  therefore,  to  reject  it,  and  to 
translate  on  by  in  that. — ^This  advantage,  which  takes  the  lead  of  all  the 
others,  so  that  after  it,  it  is  useless  to  announce  them  also,  is  the  dignity 
granted  to  the  Jews  of  being  the  depositaries  of  the  divine  oracles.  The 
subject  of  kmarthdriaav  is  oi  *Iov6cuoi  understood,  according  to  a  well-known 
Greek  construction  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  17.  The  meaning  of  the  verb  in  the 
passive  is  strictly  :  **  to  be  esteemed  faithful,  so  that  men  will  confide  to 

>  B  D  E  G  Syz«k  It*^  omit  the  yap,  which  the  T.  R.,  with  the  other  docaments,  reade  after 
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you  a  deposit/' — Tlie  deposit  here  is  the  dir hie  oracles.  Tlie  term  Adytovy 
araeley  has  a  graver  meaning  than  2,6yocy  word^  of  ^hich  it  is  not  at  ail  a 
diminutive  (Philippi)  ;  for  it  comes  from  the  adjective  A<$y«of,  eloquent. 
It  always  denotes  even  in  the  classics,  a  divine  saying  ;  so  Acts  vii.  88,  the 
law  of  Moses  ;  Heb.  v.  12,  the  gospel  revelation  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11,  the  imme- 
diate divine  communications  with  which  the  church  was  then  favored. 
In  our  passage,  where  the  subject  in  question  is  the  privilege  granted  to 
the  Jews  over  the  Gentiles,  the  word  must  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
whole  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  apostle  thinks 
specially  of  the  Afessianic  promises  (Volkmar). — If  Paul  had  intended  to 
set  forth  the  beneficial  religious  and  moral  influence  exercised  by  these 
divine  revelations  on  the  national,  domestic,  and  individual  life  of  the 
Israelites,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  have  had  a  multitude  of  things  to 
say.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  would  have  been  thus  diverted  from 
the  object  of  this  discussion.  And  hence  he  confines  himself  to  establish- 
ing the  point  from  which  all  the  rest  flows.  This  is  the  first  phase  of  the 
discussion. — But  an  objection  immediately  rises  :  Has  not  this  advantage, 
the  possession  of  "the  Messianic  promises,  been  rendered  void  by  Israel's 
unbelief  ?    Here  begins  the  second  phase. 

Vv.  3,  4.  *^  For  what  shaU  we  sayf  If  some  did  not  believe,  shall  their 
unbelief  make  void  the  faithfulness  of  Godt  Let  it  not  he:  yea,  let  God  he 
found  true,  and  every  man  a  liar  ;  as  it*  is  written :  That  Thou  mightest  he 
justified  in  Thy  sayings,  and  mightest  overcome '  when  Thou  com^st  into  judg- 
ment.'*'*— Here  again  Paul  is  not  introducing  any  opponent ;  the  objection 
which  he  states  springs  logically  from  the  fact  he  has  just  afiirmed. — It 
would  be  possible  to  put  the  point  of  interrogation  after  the  word  nvkq, 
some:  *^For  what  are  we  to  think,  if  some  did  not  belieyef'  But  wo 
think  it  preferable  to  put  the  point  after  ydp.for  :  "  For  what  is  th^  factr^ 
and  to  connect  the  proposition:  **  If -some  did  not  believe, ''  with  the 
following  question  (see  the  translation).  Paul  likes  these  short  questions 
in  the  course  of  discussion  :  for  what  f  hut  what  f  fitted  as  they  are  to  rouse 
attention.  If  he  here  uses  the  particle  for  instead  of  hut,  it  is  because  he 
wishes  from  the  first  to  represent  the  objection  as  no  longer  subsisting,  but 
already  resolved. — What  is  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  which  the  apostle  has 
here  in  view  ?  According  to  some,  Philippi  for  example,  it  is  their  old 
unbelief  in  respect  of  the  ai^cient  revelation.  But  the  aorist  tiizlarrttjav,  did 
not  believe,  refers  to  a  particular  historical  fact  rather  than  a  permanent 
state  of  things,  such  as  Jewish  unbelief  had  been  under  the  old  covenant. 
Besides,  the  faithfulness  of  God  toward  Israel,  when  formerly  unbelieving 
and  disobedient,  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  called  in  question,  since 
€k>d  by  sending  them  the  Messiah  had  nevertheless  fulfilled  all  His 
promises  to  tliem  in  a  way  so  striking.  Finally,  the  future  will  it  make 
wnd  t  docs  not  suit  this  sense  ;  Paul  would  rather  have  said  :  did.  it  make 
eoidf  The  subject  in  question,  therefore,  is  a  positive  fact,  and  one  which 
has  just  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  in  relation  to  the  consequences  of  this  fact 
that  the  question  of  God's  faithfulness  arises.  What  is  this  fact?  We 
find  it,  with  the  majority  of  commentators  in  Israel's  rejection  of  Jesus, 
its  Messiah  ;^  and  we  might  even  add  :  in  the  persevering  rejection  of  apos- 
tolic preaching.  The  hostile  attitude  of  Israel  in  relation  to  the  gospel  was 
now  a  decided  matter. — The  pronoun  nvig,  some,  may  seem  rather  weak  to  de- 
note the  mass  of  the  people  who  had  rejected  the  Messiah  ;  but  this  pronoun 
denotes  a  part  of  the  whole  irrespectively  of  the  proportion.  In  chap.  xi. 
17,  the  unbelieving  Jews  are  called  "  some  of  the  branches ;''  in  Heb.  iii. 
16,  the  whole  people,  Caleb  and  Joshua  only  excepted,  are  described  by  this 
same  pronoun  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  7.     The  phrase  of  Pluto  is  also  cited : 

1  H  B  read  xaBawtp  InsteRcl  of  «&•»«. 

s  T.  It,  wiUi  B  O  K  L,  read^  vun|(n}c ;  K  A  D  B :  rucif<r«tf  (the  same  variatlOD  is  found  in  the 
J  iX  X .). 
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Tivec  Kai  iro^Xoi  ye,  Morison  rightly  says  :  "  Many  are  only  somo,  when  they 
are  not  the  whole.'' — Questions  introduced  by  a  fi^  always  imply  an  answer 
more  or  less  negative  ;  so  it  is  in  this  case  :  **Thi8  unbelief  will  not,  how- 
ever, make  void '*  .  .  .?  Answer  understood  :  *' Certainly  not.'*  Hence 
theybr  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  which  referred  to  this  foreseen  nega- 
tive answer. — The  verb  Karapyeiv,  which  we  have  translated  by  make  void, 
signifies  literally  :  to  deprive  of  action^  or  efficacy  ;  and  the  phrase  iciaTiQ  tov 
deovy  in  contrast  to  amariay  unbeliefs  can  only  designate  tlie  faUhfulness  of 
God  Himself,  in  a  manner  His  good  faith.  This  perfection  consists  in  the 
harmony  between  God's  words  and  deeds,  or  between  His  past  acts  and 
His  future  conduct ;  it  is  his  adherence  to  order  in  the  line  of  conduct 
followed  by  Him.  The  question  thus  signifies  :  ^*  Can  Jewish  unbelief  in 
regard  to  the  Messiah  invalidate  God's  faithfulness  to  His  people  ?"  The 
question  might  be  asked  in  this  sense:  ^'If  the  Jews  Iiave  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  salvation  which  the  Messiah  brought  to  them,  will  it 
follow  that  God  has  not  really  granted  them  all  He  had  promised  ?  Will 
any  one  be  able  to  accuse  Him  of  having  failed  in  His  promises?"  The 
sense  may  also  be:  **Will  He  not  remain  faithful  to  His  word  in  the 
future,  even  though  after  such  an  act  on  their  part  He  should  reject 
them  ?"  For,  in  fine,  His  word  does  not  contain  promises  only,  but 
threatenings  ;  comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  13  :  *'If  we  believe  not,  He  abideth  ifaith- 
ful  "  (by  punishing  unbelief,  as  He  has  said). — The  first  of  these  meanings 
does  not  agree  naturally  with  the  future  Karapyr/aeiy  will  make  void,  which 
points  us  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the  future.  The  second  mi^ht  find  some 
countenance  in  ver.  4,  where  the  example  of  David's  sin  and  punishment 
is  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  term  rigJUeousness  (taken  in  the  sense  of 
retributive  justice)  and  in  the  term  wrath,  ver.  5.  Yet  the  very  severe 
meaning  which  in  this  case  must  be  given  to  the  phrase  Ood^a  faithful- 
ness, would  not  be  sufiSciently  indicated.  We  are  led  to  another  and 
more  natural  meaning:  '^From  the  fact  that  Israel  has  rejected  the 
Messianic  salvation,  does  it  follow  that  God  will  not  fulfil  all  his  promises 
to  them  in  the  future  ?  By  no  means  ;  His  faithfulness  will  find  a  means 
in  the  very  unbelief  of  His  people  of  magnifying  itself."  The  apostle  has 
before  him  the  perspective,  which  he  will  follow  to  its  termination  in 
chap,  zi.,  that  of  the  final  salvation  of  the  Jews,  after  their  partial  and 
temporary  rejection  shall  have  been  instrumental  in  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles. 

The  negative  answer  to  this  question,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  an- 
ticipated by  the  interrogative  fjtr/.  When  expressing  it  (ver.  4),  the  apostle 
enhances  the  simple  negative.  He  exclaims  :  ^^  Let  tliat  not  be  (the  faith- 
fulness of  God  made  void)  1"  And  to  this  forcible  negation  he  adds  the 
counter  affirmation:  **May  the  contrary  be  what  shall  happen:  truth, 
nothing  but  truth,  on  God's  side  I  All  the  lying,  if  there  is  any,  on  man's 
side  !" — There  is  an  antithesis  between  //^  yivoiTo,  that  be  far  removed  (the 
chalilah  of  the  Hebrews),  and  the  yiviaiiu)  6k ,  but  let  this  come  to  pass!  The 
imperative  yiveado,  may  be  or  it  become,  is  usually  understood  in  the  sense  : 
"  May  God  be  recognised  as  true"  ...  1  But  the  term  yivsoBat,  to  become, 
refers  more  naturally  to  the  fact  in  itself  than  to  the  recognition  of  it  by 
man.  The  veracity  of  God  becomes,  is  revealed  more  and  more  in  history 
by  the  new  effects  it  produces.  But  this  growing  realization  of  the  true 
God  runs  parallel  with  another  realization,  that  of  human  falsehood,  which 
more  and  more  displays  man's  perversity.  Falsehood  denotes  in  Scripture 
that  inward  bad  faith  wherewith  the  human  heart  resists  known  and  under- 
stood moral  good.  The  apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the  words  of  Ps.  cxvi. 
11  :  **I  said  in  my  haste  :  All  men  are  liars."  Only  what  the  Psalmist 
uttered  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness,  arising  from  painful  personal  experi- 
ences, Paul  affirms  with  a  feeling  of  composure  and  profound  humiliation 
in  ^ew  of  the  sin  of  his  people.     He  says  even  all  men  and  not  only  all 
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Israelites  ;  all  men  rather  than  God.  If  the  principle  of  falsehood  is  real- 
ized in  history,  let  all  that  bears  the  name  of  man  be  found  capable  of  false- 
ness, rather  than  that  a  tittle  of  this  pollution  should  attach  to  the  divine 
character.  For  the  idea  oi faithfulness  (vcr.  3)  there  is  substituted  that  of 
wraciti/j  as  for  the  idea  of  unbdirf  that  of  falsehood.  In  both  cases  the 
second  is  wider  than  the  first,  and  includes  it. — The  conflict  between  the 
promises  of  God  and  His  veracity,  raised  by  the  present  fact  of  IsraePs  un- 
belief, must  issue  in  the  glory  of  the  divine  faithfulness.  This  necessary 
result  is  expressed  by  the  apostle  by  means  of  a  saying  of  David,  uttered  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  his  gravest  infidelities,  Ps.  li.  0  :  '  *  That  accorditig 
as  it  is  uritten  .  .  .'^  Alarm  has  been  taken  at  the  that ;  it  has  been  sought 
to  make  it  a  simple  so  that  (Osterv.,  Oltram.),  as  if  what  was  spoken  of 
were  an  effect,  not  an  end.  The  wish  was  to  avoid  making  David  say  he 
had  sinned  in  order  that  God  might  be  glorified.  It  cannot  really  be  sup- 
posed that  David  means  to  ascribe  to  God  responsibility  for  his  trespass  m 
any  degree  whatever,  and  that  in  a  passage  where  he  expressly  affirms  that 
the  purity  of  the  divine  character  must  appear  with  new  brightness  on 
occasion  of  it.  Hengstenberg  and  after  Jiim  Philippi,  have  recourse  to  the 
distinction  between  the  sinful  will  cf  David,  which  belongs  wholly  to  him, 
and  thefoT^m  in  which  his  sin  was  outwardly  realized,  a  form  which  falls 
under  the  direction  of  Providence.  But  this  distinction,  which  the  theo- 
logian can  make,  could  not  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  David  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  disposition  in  which  he  composed  his  psalm.  To  explain  the 
that,  we  have  simply  to  take  into  account  the  manner  in  which  David  ex- 
presses himself  iu  the  foregoing  words.  He  had  said  not  only  :  **  I  have 
sinned,  ^^  but:  "I  have  sinned  against  Thee  ;'^^  not  only:  "I  have  done 
the  evil,''  but :  "I  have  done  that  which  is  displeasing  in  Thy  sight.'' ^  It 
is  with  the  two  ideas  agahist  Thee  and  what  is  displeasing  in  Thy  sight, 
which  aggravate  the  confession  :  I  have  sinned,  that  the  that  is  connected. 
David  means  :  **  I  was  clear  as  to  what  I  was  doing  ;  Thou  hadst  not  left 
me  ignorant  that  when  sinning  I  was  sinning  against  Thy  person,  which  is 
outraged  by  such  misdeeds,  and  that  I  was  doing  what  Thou  hatest — th(U 
if,  in  spite  of  this  knowledge,  I  nevertheless  did  it.  Thou  mightest  be  pure 
in  the  matter,  and  that  the  guiltiness  might  belong  to  me  only.''  This  idea 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  possessed  by  David,  is  that  which  is 
anew  forcibly  expressed  in  ver.  C  :  **Thou  didst  teach  me  wisdom  in  the 
hidden  part."  God  had  instructed  and  warned  David  that  if  he  sinned,  he 
sinned,  he  might  be  the  only  guilty  one,  and  might  not  be  able  to  accuse 
.  God.  The  that  has  therefore  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  :  *^to  the  end 
they  might  be  without  excuse,"  i.  20.  We  thus  recognize  the  analogy  of 
situation  between  David  and  Israel,  which  leads  the  apostle  to  quote  these 
words  here.  Israel,  the  depositary  of  the  divine  oracles,  had  been  faith- 
fully instructed  and  warned,  that  if  later,  in  spite  of  these  exceptional  reve- 
lations, giving  themselves  up  to  the  falseliood  (voluntary  blindness)  of  their 
own  hearts,  they  came  to  miss  recognizing  the  Messiah,  they  should  not  be 
able  to  accuse  God  for  their  rejection,  but  should  be  declared,  to  the  honor 
of  the  divine  holiness,  the  one  party  guilty  of  the  catastrophe  which  might 
follow. — The  words  :  **  that  Thou  mayest  be  justified  in  or  hy  Thy  words," 
signify  :  "  that  Thou  mayest  be  achuncledged  righteous,  both  in  respect  of 
the  warnings  which  Thou  hast  given,  and  in  the  sentences  which  Thou  wilt 
pronounce  (on  David  by  the  mouth  of  Kathan,  on  Israel  by  their  rejection)." 
In  the  Hebrew,  the  second  proposition  refers  exclusively  to  those  sentences 
which  God  pronounces  ;  for  it  said  :  **  and  that  Thou  mayest  be  found 
pure  when  Thou  judgesty  But  the  LXX.  have  translated  :  *'that  Thou 
mayest  be  victor  (gain  Thy  case)  when  Thou  art  judged,"  or  :  **  when  Thou 
hast  a  case  at  law."  It  is  probably  this  last  meaning  to  which  the  apostle 
adapts  his  words,  giving  the  verb  KplvEoBai  the  middle  sense,  which  it  has 
in  so  many  passages  ;    for  example.  Matt.  v.  40 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  6  :  **  that 
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Tliou  mayest  gain  Thy  case  if  Thou  hast  one  to  plead.'*  Paul  has  obviously 
in  view  the  accusation  against  God's  faithfulness  ^hich  might  be  raised 
from  the  fact  of  the  unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  chosen  people. 

But  this  very  thought,  that  the  veracity  of  God  will  come  forth  mag- 
nified from  Israels  unbelief,  raises  a  new  objection,  the  examination  of 
which  forms  the  third  phase  of  this  discussion. 

Vv.  6,  6.  ^*  But  if  our  unrighteousness  establish  the  righteousness  of  God^ 
what  shall  uie  say  f  Is  not  Qod  unrighteous  when  Ue  inflicts  urath  f  I  speak 
as  a  man.  Let  it  not  be:  for  then  how  shall  Qod  judge  the  world  V — From 
the  that,  ver.  4,  it  seemed  to  follow  that  God  wills  the  sin  of  man  for  His 
own  glory.  But  in  that  case,  has  He  the  right  to  condemn  an  act  from 
which  He  reaps  advantage,  and  to  be  angry  with  him  who  commits  it  ? 
This  objection  mi^ht  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  who,  placing  himself 
at  Paul's  view-point,  and  hearing  him  say  that  Israel's  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  will  glorify  God's  faithfulness,  and  conduce  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  plans,  judged  God  highly  upjust  for  being  angry  with  Israel 
on  account  of  such  conduct.  Our  unbelief  would  then  signify  the  unbelief 
of  us  Jews.  But  the  contrast  which  prevailed  in  ver.  4  was  that  between 
€hd  and  every  man^  and  not  between  Jew  and  Gentile.  It  is  therefore 
more  natural  to  apply  the  term  our  unrighteousness  to  human  ^inrigbtcous- 
ness  in  general,  undoubtedly  with  special  application  to  the  Jewish 
unrighteousness  which  gives  rise  1o  the  objection.  It  is  from  the  depths 
of  the  human  conscience  that  the  apostle  fetches  his  question.  Is  it 
ri&^hteous  on  God's  part  to  judge  an  act  which  He  turns  to  His  own 
aovantage  ?  As  Paul  had  previously  substituted  the  idea  of  truth  for  that 
of  (God's)  faithfulness,  he  here  substitutes  righteousness  for  truth.  This 
term  in  its  most  general  sense  denotes  the  perfection  in  virtue  of  which 
God  cannot  become  guilty  of  any  wrong  toward  any  being  whatever.  Now 
this  is  what  He  seems  to  do  to  the  sinner,  when  He  at  once  condemns  and 
makes  use  of  him.  It  is  from  the  word  :  that  Thou  mayest  be  acknowledged 
righteous,  ver.  4,  that  Paul  derives  the  term  righteousness,  ver.  5. — ^wtordvai, 
strictly :  to  cause  to  statid  together,  whence  :  to  cor\firm,  to  establish.  The 
question  H  kpovfiev,  what  shdl  we  say  ?  does  not  occur  in  any  other  letter  of 
tne  apostle's ;  but  it  is  frequent  in  this  (iv.  1,  vi.  1,  vii.  1,  viii.  31,  ix.  14, 
80).  It  serves  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  the  state  of  the  question, 
at  the  point  which  the  discussion  has  reached.  If  it  had  been  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  certain  school  of  criticism  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  it  Is  easy  to  see  what  advantage  it  would  have  taken  of  this 
form  so  exclusively  characteristic  of  this  treatise. — The  interrogative  form 
with  fiij  assumes,  as  it  always  does,  that  the  answer  will  be  negative : 
**God  is  not,  however,  unjust  in"  .  .  .  ?  It  is  certainly  the  apostle  who 
is  speaking,  and  not  an  opponent ;  for  the  objection  is  thus  expressed  in 
the  outset  as  one  resolved  in  the  negative.  The  phrase  :  to  inflict  wraths 
alludes  to  ii.  4,  5,  where  the  apostle  threatened  Israel  with  divine  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath;  but  the  question  is  nevertheless  put  in  a  per- 
fectly general  sense. — There  is  always  something  revolting  to  a  conscience 
enlightened  from  above,  in  joining  the  epithet  unrighteous  with  the  word 
Qod,  even  hypothetically.  This  is  why  Paul  adds  :  I  speak  as  a  man.  By 
man  he  here  understands  man  left  to  himself  and  his  own  reason,  speaking 
with  lightness  and  presumption  of  the  ways  of  God.  Some  commentators 
would  join  this  explanatory  remark  with  what  follows.  But  the  following 
exclamation  (jiri  ykvoiro,  let  it  not  be  so),  is  absolutely  opposed  to  this. 

The  argument  of  ver.  6,  according  to  Meyer,  is  this  :  How  would  God 
be  disposed  to  judge  the  world,  if  there  was  no  righteousness  in  Him  ?  For 
the  troublesome  consequences  of  sin  could  not  impel  Him  to  it,  since  He 
can  turn  them  to  good.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  would  be  a  singu- 
larly wiredrawn  argument.  To  go  to  prove  God's  righteousness  by  the 
fact  of  the  judgment,  while  it  is  the  fact  of  the  judgment  which  rests  on 
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divine  lighteousncss  1  If  the  apostle  had  reasoned  thus,  Riickert  would 
have  been  right  in  declaring  tiiat  the  argument  was  insufficient.  But  the 
reasoning  is  quite  different.  Meyer  might  have  found  it  clearly  stated  by 
Olshausen  :  **  If  God's  drawing  a  good  result  from  a  bad  deed  were  enough 
to  destroy  His  right  to.  judge  him  who  committed  it,  the  final  judgment 
would  evidently  become  impossible  ;  for  as  God  is  always  turning  to  good 
the  evil  which  men  have  devised,  every  sinner  could  plead  in  his  defence  : 
My  sin  has  after  all  served  some  good  end." — One  might  be  tempted  to 
apply  the  word  ike  world  exclusively  to  the  Gentile  world,  which  would 
lead  us  to  the  explanation  whereby  vcr.  5  is  put  into  a  Jewish  mouth.  To 
this  Jewish  interlocutor,  excusing  the  J»in  of  his  nation  by  the  good  fruits 
which  God  will  one  day  reap  from  it,  Paul  would  then  answer  :  But  at  this 
rate  God  could  as  little  judge  the  Gentiles  (the  world).  For  He  brings  good 
fruits  from  their  sins  also.  This  meaning  is  very  plausible  in  itseli.  But 
yet  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  apostle's  thought.  For  the  word  tIv 
K&afiovj  the  world,  would  then  have  such  an  emphasis  (as  forming  an  antithesis 
to  the  Jews),  that  it  would  necessarily  require  to  be  placed  before  iheveib. 
The  idea  is  therefore  more  general :  No  final  judgment  is  any  longer  possi- 
ble if  the  beneficial  consequences  of  sin,  human  or  Jewish,  justify  the  sin- 
ner. This  idea  is  exactly  that  which  is  expounded  in  the  two  following 
verses. 

Vv.  7,  8.  "  For  *  if  t^ie  truth  of  Ood  hath  abounded  through  my  lie  unto  His 
glory  ;  why  yet  am  I  also  judged  as  a  sinner  f  And  not.  Let  us  do  evil — as  we 
are  accused  of  doing,  and  as  some  falsely  pretend  that  we  teach — that  ytml  may 
eomef  whose  condemnation  is  just,'''' — Many  commentators  (Calvin,  Grotius, 
Philippi)  have  fallen  into  a  strange  error  in  regard  to  ver.  7.  They  imagine 
that  this  verse  reproduces  once  more  the  objection  of  ver.  6.  The  for 
serves,  they  say,  to  justify  the  question:  "Is  not  God  unrighteous?" 
In  reality  the  apostle  is  made  to  add  :  after  the  advantage  which  He  has 
derived  from  my  lie  for  His  glory,  how  does  He  still  judge  me  ?  But  for 
what  reason  should  ih^for  relate  to  ver.  6  rather  than  ver.  6,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  ?  This  would  be  to  forget  the  answer  given  in  ver.  C,  and 
80  to  confess  its  weakness  I  In  this  case  we  should  require  rather  to  adopt 
the  reading  el  6k,  hut  if,  of  the  Sinait.  and  Vatic.,  and  to  make  ver.  7  an 
objection  to  the  answer  given  in  ver.  6.  But  this  reading  is  inadmissible, 
because  this  new  objection  raised  would  remain  without  answer  in  the 
sequel.  This  same  reason  tells  also  against  the  explanation  which  makes 
ver.  7  a  simple  reaffirmation  of  the  objection  of  ver.  5.  fiow  could  an  ob- 
jection, reproduced  so  forcibly,  possibly  be  left  without  any  other  answer 
than  the  relegating  of  those  who  dare  to  raise  it  to  the  judgment  of  God 
(ver.  8)  ?  For  a  mind  like  Paul's  this  would  be  a  strange  mode  of  arguing  ! 
Ver.  7  is  simply,  as  the  for  indicates,  the  confirmation  of  the  answer  given 
in  vcr.  6  :  **  How  would  God  judge  the  world  ?  In  reality  (for)  every  sin- 
ner might  come  before  the  judge  and  say  to  Him,  on  his  own  behalf  :  And 
I  too  by  my  lie,  I  have  contributed  to  Thy  glory.  And  he  must  be 
acquitted." — By  the  phrase  truth  of  Ood  Paul  returns  to  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion  (vv.  3  and  4).  What  is  in  question  is  the  moral  upiightness 
of  God  ;  in  like  manner  the  term  lie  brings  us  back  to  the  every  man  a  liar 
(ver.  4).  This  lie  consists  in  voluntary  ignorance  of  goodness,  to  escape 
the  obligation  of  doing  it.  The  verb  eirepiaaevaev,  has  abounded,  strictly  : 
flowed  over,  denotes  the  surplus  of  glory  which  God's  moral  perfection  ex- 
tracts from  human  wickedness  in  each  case.  'En,  yet,  signifies  :  even  after 
so  profitable  a  result  has  accrued  from  my  sins.  Kay6,  I  also:  "  I  who,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest,  have  contributed  to  Thy  glory."  It  is  as  if  one  saw  the 
whole  multitude  of  sinners  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  one  after 
the  other,  and  throwing  this  identical  answer  in  God's  face  ;  the  judgment 

1  K  Bud  B  read  «  £e  Instead  of  «i  yap. 
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is  therefore  brought  to  nothing.  Thus  is  confirmed  the  answer  of  ver.  6  to 
the  objection  of  ver.  5. — This  so  suitable  meaning  appears  to  us  prefera- 
ble to  a  more  special  sense  wliich  might  present  itself  to  the  mind,  espe- 
cially if  one  were  tempted  to  apply  the  term  tlie  loorld  (ver.  6)  to  the  GentiUy 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  world  (ver.  5).  The  sense  would  be  :  **  For  the 
judgment  comes  to  nought  for  me  Gentile,  as  well  as  for  thee  Jew,  since  I 
can  plead  the  same  excuse  as  thou,  my  Gentilehood  contributing  to  glorify 
God*s  truth  as  much  as  thy  unbelief  to  exalt  His  righteousness.**  For  the 
application  to  the  Gentiles  of  the  two  expressions :  Ood's  truth,  and  lU^ 
see  i.  25.  But  to  make  this  meaning  probable,  Paul  would  require  to  have 
brought  out  in  chap.  i.  the  idea  that  idolatry  had  contributed  to  God^s 
glory  ;  and  as  to  the  restricted  meaning  of  rdv  Kda/iovj  the  tcorldj  see  at  p. 
137. 

The  apostle  pushes  his  refutation  to  the  utmost  (ver.  8)  :  Why  even  not 
go  further?  Why,  after  annihilating  the  judgment,  not  say  further,  to  be 
thoroughly  consequent :  '*And  even  let  us  furnish  God,  by  sinning  mure 
freely,  with  richer  opportunities  of  doing  good  !  Will  not  every  sin  be  a 
material  which  He  will  transform  into  the  pure  gold  of  His  glory  ?'*  The 
words  Kal  fir/,  and  not,  should  properly  be  followed  by  the  verb  :  let  tut  do 
evil?  woir/(T(jfiev  ra  KttKdy  as  we  have  translated  it.  But  in  Greek  the  sen- 
tence is  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  a  parenthesis,  intended  to  remind 
the  reader  that  such  is  precisely  Ihe  odious  principle  which  Paul  and  his 
brethren  are  accused  by  their  calumniators  of  practising  and  teaching. 
And  when,  after  this  parenthesis,  he  returns  in  ver.  8  to  his  principal  idea  : 
votijauifiev,  let  us  do,  instead  of  connecting  it  with  the  conjunction,  and  (that) 
noty  he  makes  it  depend  directly  on  the  last  verb  of  the  parenthesis,  teach : 
**  As  we  are  accused  of  teaching,  let  us  do  evil.''^  The  oti,  that,  is  the  on 
recitative  so  common  in  Greek  (transition  from  the  indirect  to  the  direct 
form  of  discourse).  The  construction  which  we  have  just  indicated  is  a 
form  of  anacoiouthon,  of  which  numerous  examples  are  found  in  classic 
authors. — The  verb  we  are  accused  has  for  its  object  the  understood  clause  : 
of  doing  8o,  of  practising  this  principle.  If  we  understood  :  **  Accused^ 
teaching,^'*  the  following  words  would  be  a  mere  superfluous  repetition. 
The  term  ftTMaipri^tela^oj,  seems  deliberately  chosen  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  principle  calumniously  imputed  to  him  is  itself  blasphemous  in  its 
nature.  The  second  part  of  the  parenthesis  adds  the  idea  of  ^>7v^V^7i^ 
(XolXelv)  to  that  of  practising.  The  words  form  a  climux,  for  it  is  graver  to 
lay  down  a  blasphemous  maxim  as  a  principle  than  to  put  it  into  practice 
in  a  few  isolated  cases.  Hofmann  has  proposed  another  construction  ;  he 
understands  tanv  after  koX  firj,  and  makes  the  following  Kadd^  dependent  on 
it :  **  And  it  is  not  the  case  with  me,  as  we  are  accused  of  practising  and 
teaching,  that  it  only  remains  to  do  evil  that**  .  .  .  But  it  is  harsh  to 
make  the  Kaiitjg  depend  on  eari ;  and  Meyer  rightly  observes  that  Paul 
would  have  required  to  say  koI  ov,  and  nut  Kal  fir/ ;  comp.  the  interrogations, 
1  Cor.  vi.  7  ;  Luke  xix.  23,  etc. — The  sort  of  malediction  which  closes  the 
verse  is  applied  by  most  commentators  to  those  who  really  practise  and 
teach  the  maxim  which  is  falsely  applied  to  Paul.  But  the  apostle  would 
not  have  confined  himself  in  that  case  to  the  use  of  the  simple  relative  pro- 
noun (jv,  whose ;  he  would  necessarily  have  required  to  indicate,  and  even 
characterize,  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun,  which  cannot  refer  to  any 
substantive  expressed  or  understood  in  the  preceding  proposition.  It  must 
have  for  its  antecedent  the  preceding  nv/f,  sojue,  and  we  must  apply  this 
severe  denunciation  to  the  calumniators  of  the  npostle*8  life  and  leaching. 
Those  who  rai^e  such  accusations  wrongly  and  maliciously  ogainst  his 
person  and  doctrine  themselves  deserve  the  condemnation  which  they  call 
down  on  the  head  of  Paul.  But  it  should  be  well  observed  that  the 
apostle  does  not  express  himself  thus  till  he  has  satisfied  all  the  demands 
of  logical  discussion. 
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Observaiions  on  the  passage,  iii.  1-8.— Notwithstanding  its  temporary  applica- 
tion to  the  Jewish  people,  this  passage,  which  will  find  its  complete  explanation 
in  chap,  xi.,  has  a  real  permanent  value.  It  has  always  been  sought  to  justify 
the  greatest  crimes  in  history  by  representing  the  advantages  in  which  they 
have  resulted  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  There  is  not  a  Kobespierre  who  has 
not  been  transformed  into  a  saint  in  the  name  of  utilitarianism.  But  to  make 
such  a  canonization  valid,  one  would  require  to  begin  by  proving  that  the  useful 
result  sprang  from  the  evil  committed  as  its  principle.  Such  is  the  teaching  of 
Pantheism.  Living  Theism,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  this  transformation 
of  the  bad  deed  into  a  means  of  progress,  is  the  miracle  of  God's  wisdom  and 
power  continually  laying  hold  of  htiman  sin  to  derive  from  it  a  result  contrary 
to  its  nature.  On  the  first  view,  all  human  responsibility  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
judgment  becomes  a  nullity.  On  the  second,  man  remains  fully  responsible  to 
God  for  the  bad  deed  as  an  expression  of  the  evil  will  of  its  author,  and  despite 
the  good  which  God  is  pleased  to  extract  from  it.  Such  is  scriptural  optimism, 
which  alone  reconciles  man's  moral  responsibility  with  the  doctrine  of  provi. 
dential  progress.  The  apostle  has  laid  tiie  foundations  of  this  true  (Keodicee  in 
the  remarkable  piece  which  we  have  just  been  studying. — It  is  curious  to  see 
how  Holsten  seeks  to  explain  this  passage,  the  meaning  of  which  has,  as  we 
think,  been  made  so  clear,by  a  polemical  intention  against  the  alleged  Jewish- 
Christianity  of  the  Christians  of  Kome.  We  do  not  waste  time  in  giving  a 
refutation  which  seems  to  us  to  arise  of  itself  from  the  preceding. 

The  apostle  has  drawn  in  two  great  pictures  the  reign  of  God*s  wrath — 
(1)  over  the  Gentile  world  (chap,  i.)  ;  (2)  over  the  Jewish  people  (chap, 
ii.)  ;  and  by  way  of  appendix  he  has  added  a  passage  to  this  second  picture, 
intended  to  sweep  away  the  objections  which,  from  the  ordinary  Jewish 
point  of  view,  seemed  opposed  to  the  statement  that  this  elect  people  could 
possibly  become,  notwithstanding  their  unbelief,  the  object  of  divine 
animadversion.  Now,  to  the  judgment  which  follows  from  the  preceding 
context  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  mankind^  he  affixes  the  seal  of  Scrip- 
ture sanction^  without  which  he  regards  no  proof  as  finally  valid. 

SEVENTH  PASSAGE  (HI.  9-20). 
Scripture  proclaims  the  fa/st  of  Tlni'oersaL  CondemTuUian. 

After  a  general  declaration,  repeating  the  already  demonstrated  fact  of 
the  condemnation  of  Jews  and  Greeks  (ver.  9),  the  apostle  quotes  a  series 
of  Scripture  sayings  which  confirm  this  truth  (vv.  10-18)  ;  then  he  formally 
states  the  conclusion  (vy.  19  and  20). 

Ver.  9.  '*  What  then  t  are  we  sheltered  f '  Certainly  not :  *  for  we  hate  "before 
proved*  all  men,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  that  they  are  under  sin.^^ — If  the 
words  Ti  oifv,  what  then,  be  taken  as  an  independent  question,  the  meaning 
will  be  :  **  What,  then,  is  the  state  of  things?  To  what  result  are  we  thus 
brought  ?**  But  many  commentators  connect  these  two  words  with  the 
following  sentence,  so  as  to  form  a  single  question.  The  meaning  in  that 
case  is,  according  to  the  dififerent  acceptations  of  the  verb  TrpoixeoBat : 
What  have  we  to  aUege  as  an  excuse  f  ot  :  In  what,  then,  are  we  superior  f  But 
neither  of  these  meanings  agrees  with  the  answer  following.  Indeed,  in- 
stead of  in  no  wise,  it  would  require  to  be  rwne  whatever,  or  in  nothing. 
There  are  therefore  two  questions,  and  not  merely  one. — What  is  the  sense 
of  the  verb  npoexdfieSa,  which  by  itself  forms  the  second  question  ?  We 
should  first  testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  Received  reading.  All  the 
Mss.  are  at  one  on  this  point  except  A  L,  which  read  the  subjunctive  instead 
of  the  indicative,  obviously  to  convert  the  word  into  an  exhortation,  and 

I  Instead  of  irpo«xoMctfat  A  L  read  vpo«xwMc^a ;  D  G  :  npoKaTtxof*-*^  irept<r<roy. 

*  D  G  P  omit  ov  vorrMf .  *  D  G  read  rrrw^atitOa  instead  of  irpoifriaa'afM^ 
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D  G,  which  read  irpoKarixofiev  while  adding  the  object  irtpiaadv  ;  these  last, 
at  the  same  time,  reject  the  words  ov  iravru^.  This  is  the  text  which 
Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  seem  to  have  followed,  as  well  as  the  Itala  and 
Peshito.  The  meaning  would  be  :  What  superiority  do  toe  possena  f  It  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  of  the  Received  reading. — 
The  verb  irpoexeiy  has  two  principal  meanings  in  the  active  :  to  hold  before 
(in  order  to  protect),  and  to  hold  the  first  pLice.  In  the  passive,  the  first 
meaning  changes  into  to  he  protected  ;  the  second  meaning,  as  being  intran- 
sitive, has  no  passive.  In  the  middle,  the  verb  signifies,  according  to  the 
first  meaning  :  to  protect  oneself,  to  shelter  oneself  to  hold  out  a  pretext ; 
according  to  the  second  :  to  place  oneself  at  the  head,  to  surpa^.  It  is  logic- 
ally impossible  to  apply  here  the  idea  of  superiority,  either  in  the  passive 
form  :  Are  toe  preferred  f  or  in  the  middle  form  :  Do  we  surj>ass  f  Undoubt- 
edly these  two  interpretations  have  both  found  their  defenders;  Ostcrv., 
for  example  :  Are  we  preferable  ?  Oltram.  :  Have  we  some  superiority  f 
But  the  question  of  ascribing  a  superiority  to  the  Jews  had  been  put  at 
ver.  1  ;  the  apostle  had  resolved  it  afiirmatively  from  the  theocratic  stand' 
point.  If,  then,  he  now  resolves  it  negatively,  as  he  does  in  the  following 
answer,  it  can  only  be  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  But  in  this  case  be 
could  not  fail  to  indicate  this  distinction.  The  only  appiopriatc  meaning, 
therefore,  is  that  of  sheltering,  which  is  also  the  most  frequent  in  classic 
Greek:  **  Have  we  a  shelter  under  which  we  can  regnid  ourselves  as  de- 
livered from  wrath?''  This  meaning  seems  to  us  to  be  perfectly  suitable. 
The  apostle  has  demonstrated  that  the  Jewish  people,  us  well  as  the  Gentile 
world,  are  under  God's  wrath.  He  has  put  to  himself  the  objection  :  But 
what  in  this  case  becomes  of  the  Jew's  iidvantage?  And  he  has  pioved 
that  this  advantage,  perfectly  real  though  it  be,  cannot  hinder  the  rejection 
and  judgment  of  this  people.  *'*  What  then  ?"  he  now  asks  as  a  consequence 
from  what  precedes,  **can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  a  lefuge?" 
'*In  no  wise,"  such  is  his  answer.  All  is  closely  bound  together  in  the 
reasoning  thus  understood. — The  phrase  ov  ndvruc  strictly  signifies  :  not 
altogetlier ;  comp.  1  Cor.  v.  10.  When  Paul  means  :  not  at  all,  he  uses,  in 
conformity  with  Greek  custom,  the  form  'jrdvrug  ov  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 
But  the  first  meaning  is  evidently  too  weak  after  the  preceding  argument, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  which  follows.  Meyer  even  finds  himself 
obliged  here  to  abandon  his  philological  rigorism,  and  to  take  the  second 
meaning.  And,  in  reality,  this  meaning  is  not  ipcorrect.  It  is  enough,  as 
Morison  says,  to  make  a  pause  in  reading  after  ov,  not,  adding  ndvrut^, 
absolutely,  as  a  descriptive  :  no,  absolutely;  or  better:  no,  certainly.  This 
meaning  is  that  of  the  entirely  similar  phrase  ov  irdw  in  Xenophon,  Demos- 
thenes, Lucian,  and  even  that  of  ov  Trdvrwf  in  two  passages  quoted  by 
Morison,  the  one  taken  from  classic  Greek,  the  other  from  patristic' 

The  apostle  demonstrates  this  negation,  which  refers  specially  to  the 
Jews,  by  summing  up  in  the  following  proposition  the  result  of  the  long 
preceding  indictment  against  the  two  divisions  of  mankind.  The  term 
aiTidoBai,  to  accuse,  incriminate,  belongs  to  the  language  of  the  bar.  The 
irpo,  before,  premously,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  verb,  reminds 
the  reader  of  the  two  great  pictures  which  Paul  had  just  drawn. — The 
phrase  :  to  be  under  sin,  does  not  merely  signify  :  to  be  under  the  responn- 
Mlity  (the  guilt)  of  sins  committed,  but  also  to  be  under  the  power  of  sin 
itself,  which  like  a  perpetual  fountain  constantly  reproduces  and  increases 
this  guilt.  These  two  meanings,  sin  as  a  trespass,  and  sin  as  a  power,  are 
both  demanded  by  the  context,  the  first  by  the  preceding,  and  the  second 
by  the  succeeding  context.  In  point  of  fact,  God's  wrath  is  not  based 
solely  on  trespasses  committed,  which  have  something  external   and  acci- 

1  Th«ognIs,  805:  "  The  wicked  are  certainly  not  bom  wicked  (ov  frivrvt^y^  The  tranBlatinn : 
not  altogether,  is  inadmispible.— Bp.  to  Dio^n.  c.  9  :  **  Certainly  not  taking  pleasure  in  our  binn 
(ov  vdyrwT),  but  bearing  them."    The  meaning  not  altogether  would  be  absurd. 
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dental  in  their  character ;  it  is  founded,  above  all,  on  the  permanent  state 
of  human  nature  as  it  is  about  to  be  described  by  Scripture.  So  long  us  the 
Scriptures  had  not  spoken,  Paul  might  be  regarded  as  a  simple  accuser. 
But  as  soon  as  tlie  voice  of  this  judge  shall  be  heard,  the  case  will  be  de- 
termined, and  the  sentence  pronounced.  Vv.  10-18  enumerate,  if  one  may 
80  speak,  the  grounds  of  judgment ;  vv.  19  and  20  give  the  sentence. 

Paul  first  reminds  his  readers,  in  scriptural  terms,  of  tlie  most  general  cImV' 
aeterUtics  of  human  corruption,  vv.  10-12.  Then  he  presents  two  particular 
classes  of  the  manifestations  of  this  corruption,  vv.  13-17.  Finally,  he 
closes  this  description  by  a  decisive  feature  which  goes  back  to  the  very 
Jbuntain  of  CYily  ver.  18. 

Vv.  10-12.  "  As  it  is  written,  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one :  there  is 
none '  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  *  after  Ood,  They  are  all 
gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  'become  useless  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  • 
good,  no,  not  even  one.^^ — These  six  sentences  are  taken  from  Ps.  xiv.  1-3. 
At  the  first  glance,  this  psalm  seems  to  be  depicting  the  wickedness  of  the 
Gentiles  only  ;  comp.  ver.  4  :  **  They  eat  up  my  people,  as  if  they  were  eat- 
ing bread.'*  But  on  looking  at  it  more  closely,  it  is  clear  that  the  term  m^ 
jteople  denotes  the  true  people  of  Jehovah,  **  the  afflicted  "  (ver.  6),  in  op- 

?osition  to  the  proud  and  violent  as  well  within  as  without  the  theocracy, 
his  delineation  therefore  applies  to  the  moral  character  of  man,  so  long  as 
he  remains  beyond  the  influence  of  divine  action. — Ver.  10  contains  the 
most  general  statement.  Instead  of  the  word  righteous,  there  is  in  the 
Hebrew  :  the  man  that  doeth  good,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. — The 
two  terms  which  follow  in  ver.  11  have  a  more  particular  sense.  The  first 
is  related  to  the  understanding :  the  kfiowlcdge  of  the  Creator  in  His 
works ;  the  second  to  the  will :  the  aspiration  after  union  with  this  perfect 
lieing.  The  Sinalt.,  like  most  of  the  Mjj.,  reads  the  article  6  before  the 
two  participles.  This  article  is  in  keeping  with  the  meaning  of  the  psalm. 
God  is  represented  as  seeking  that  one  m/in  and  not  finding  him.  "We  may 
accentuate  cwiuv  as  an  unusual  participle  of  avviiio,  orawiuv,  from  the  verb 
awLw,  which  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  verb  avviijfii* — In  the  case 
where  positive  good  is  not  produced  (seeking  after  God),  the  heart  imme- 
diately falls  under  the  dominion  of  evil ;  this  state  is  described  in  general 
terms,  ver.  12. 

'EnKKiveiv,  to  deviate,  to  go  in  a  bad  way,  because  one  has  voluntarily  fled 
from  the  good  (ver.  11).  " Kxp^iovcBai,  to  become  useless,  unfit  for  good,  cor- 
responds to  the  Hebrew  alach,  to  become  sotir,  to  be  spoiled. — The  sixth 
proposition  reproduces,  by  way  of  resume,  the  idea  of  the  first.  Mankind 
resembles  a  caravan  which  has  strayed,  and  is  moving  in  the  direction  op- 
posite to  the  right  one,  and  whose  members  can  do  nothing  to  help  one 
another  in  their  common  misery  {do  good). 

Here  begins  a  second  and  more  particular  description,  that  of  human 
wickedness  manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  speech, 

Vv.  13,  14.  "  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with  their  tongues  they 
have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips :  wlwse  mouth  is  full  of 
cursing  and  bitterness,'''^ — ^These  four  propositions  refer  to  the  different  organs 
of  speech,  and  show  them  all  exercising  their  power  to  hurt,  under  the 
dominion  of  sin.  The  throat  {larynx)  is  compared  to  a  sepulchre ;  this 
refers  to  the  language  of  the  gross  and  bnital  man,  of  whom  it  is  said  in 
common  parlance  :  it  seems  as  if  he  would  like  to  eat  you.  The  character- 
istic which  follows  contrasts  with  the  former ;  it  is  the  sugared  tongue, 
which  charms  you  like  a  melodious  instrument.  The  imperfect  kdoXiovaav 
(Alex,  form)  denotes  the  action  as  continually  repeated.  These  two  feat- 
ures are  borrowed  from  Ps.  v.  9,  where  they  dcsciibe  the  behavior  of 

>  A  B  Q  omit  the  o  before  wvwv.  >  B  6  omit  o  before  tK^i/rwi^  (B  :  ^iitmc). 

*  K  D  £  read  the  article  o  before  irotMi^. 
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David's  enemies.  The  third  proposition  is  taken  from  Ps.  cxl.  3,  which 
treats  of  the  same  subject ;  wliat  is  meant  is  that  calumny  and  falsehood 
whicli  malignant  lips  give  forth,  as  the  serpent  infuses  its  poison.  The 
fourth  (ver.  14)  describes  the  wickedness  which  is  cast  in  your  face  by  a 
mouth  full  of  hatred  or  bitterness  ;  it  is  borrowed  from  Ps.  x.  7,  where  the 
contrast  is  between  the  weak  godly  man  and  the  powerful  wicked  man 
within  the  theocracy  itself. 

This  picture  of  human  depravity  manifesting  itself  in  word  is  completed 
by  the  description  of  the  same  wickedness  shown  in  deeds. 

Vv.  15-18.  **  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  oppression  and  misei'y  are 
in  their  ways :  the  toay  of  peace  they  Jiave-not  known :  there  is  no  fear  of  Ood 
before  their  eyes,^^ — Of  these  four  propositions  the  first  three  are  borrowed 
from  Isa.  lix.  7,  8,  in  which  chapter  the  prophet  confesses  the  corruption 
of  Israel.  The  feet,  as  the  emblem  of  walking,  symbolize  the  whole  con- 
duct. Man  acts  without  regard  to  his  neighbor,  without  fear  of  comprom- 
ising his  welfare  and  even  his  life  ;  a  saying  taken  from  Prov.  i.  16.  •  He 
oppresses  {ivvrpitina)  his  brother,  and  fills  his  life  with  misery  {rakamupia)^ 
80  that  the  way  marked  out  by  such  a  course  is  watered  with  the  tears  of 
others. — No  peace  can  exist  either  in  the  heart  of  such  men,  or  in  their 
neighborhood  (ver.  17).  And  this  overflow  of  depravity  and  sufferinff 
arises  from  a  void  :  the  absence  of  that  feeling  which  should  have  filled 
the  heart,  the  fear  of  God  (ver.  18).  This  term  is  the  normal  expression  for 
piety  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  is  that  disposition  in  man  which  has  always 
God  present  in  the  heart,  His  will  and  judgment.  The  words  :  before  their 
eyeSy  show  that  it  belongs  to  man  freely  to  evoke  or  suppress  this  inward 
view  of  God,  on  which  his  moral  conduct  depends.  This  final  character- 
istic is  borrowed  from  Ps.  xxxvi.  1,  which  marks  the  contrast  between  the 
faithful  and  the  wicked  even  in  Israel. 

The  apostle  in  drawing  this  picture,  which  is  only  a  grouping  together 
of  strokes  of  the  pencil,  made  by  the  hands  of  psalmists  and  prophets, 
does  not  certainly  mean  that  each  of  those  characteristics  is  found  equally 
developed  in  every  man.  Some,  even  the  most  of  them,  may  remain  latent 
in  many  men  ;  but  they  all  exist  in  germ  in  the  selfishness  and  natural  pride 
of  the  ego,  and  the  least  circumstance  may  cause  them  to  pass  into  the  active 
state,  when  the  fear  of  God  does  not  govern  the  heart.  Such  is  the  cause 
of  the  divine  condemnation  which  is  suspended  over  the  human  race. 

This  is  the  conclusion  which  the  apostle  reaches ;  but  he  limits  the  ex- 
press statement  of  it,  in  vv.  19,  20,  to  the  Jews  ;  for  they  only  could 
attempt  to  protest  against  it,  and  put  themselves  outside  this  delineation 
of  human  corruption.  They  could  object  in  particular,  that  many  of  the 
sayings  quoted  referred  not  to  them,  but  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul  foresees  this 
objection,  and  takes  care  to  set  it  aside,  so  that  nothing  may  impair  the 
sweep  of  the  sentence  which  God  pronounces  on  the  state  of  mankind. 

Vv.  19,  20.  *  *  Now  we  knoto  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith^ '  it  speaketh ' 
for  them  who  are  under  the  law :  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped^  and  all  the 
world  may  become  subject  tojttdgment  b^ore  Ood.  Seeing  that  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight :  for  by  the  law  is  the  hiowledge 
of  sin.'*  ^ — By  his  we  know,  Paul  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  his  readers. 
It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  Ola  Testament,  while  depicting  to  the  Jews 
the  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles,  did  not  at  all  mean  to  embitter  them  against 
the  latter,  but  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  same  sins,  and  pre- 
serve them  from  the  same  judgments  ;  a  proof  that  God  saw  in  their  hearts 
the  same  germs  of  corruption,  and  foresaw  their  inevitable  development  if 
the  Jews  did  not  remain  faithful  to  Him.  Thus,  while  none  of  the  sayings 
quoted  might  refer  to  them,  they  were  nevertheless  all  uttered  for  them, — 
The  law  here  denotes  the  whole  Old  Testament,  as  being  throughout  the 

M  Or. :  AoAct  for  Ary«t.  *  D  F  Q  L :  keyti  for  XaA«i. 
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rule  for  Tsraclitish  life  ;  com  p.  John  x.  84  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  etc. — ^The  dif- 
ference of  meaning  between  the  words  /.eyrtv^  to  aai/j  and  ?M?^av,  to  speak^ 
comes  out  clearly  in  this  passage — the  first  referring  to  the  contents  of  the 
saying,  the  second  to  the  fact  of  its  utterance. — There  is  no  reason  for 
weakening  the  sense  of  the  conjunction  2va,  in  order  that,  and  mnking  it 
signify  ao  that.  The  ohject  of  oil  those  declarations  given  forth  by  Scripture 
regarding  the  wickedness  of  the  natural  man,  was  really  to  close  his  mouth 
a^inst  all  vainglory,  as  that  to  which  a  man  filled  with  self-satisfaction 
gives  himself  up.  Every  mouth,  even  the  Jews'.  Km  :  and  that  thn«.  All 
the  world :  all  mankind,  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  vKdSiKoc,  placed  under  the  stroke  of 
justice,  like  one  whom  the  judge  has  declared  guilty,  and  who  owes  satis- 
faction to  the  law  he  has  violated.  The  word  is  frequently  u.<!ed  in  this 
sense  in  the  classics  ;  it  is  a  judicial  term,  corresponding  to  the  word  Paul 
had  used  to  denote  the  accusation  {oiTiaaQai,  ver.  9).  The  last  word  :  to 
Ood,  is  full  of  solemnity  ;  it  is  into  the  hands  of  His  justice  that  the  whole 
guilty  world  falls. 

The  all  the  is  so  true  that  the  only  possible  exception,  that  of  the  Jewish 
people,  is  excluded  (ver.  20).  This  people,  indeed,  could  have  alleged  a 
host  of  ritualistic  and  moral  works  performed  daily  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  law.  Did  not  such  works  establish  in  their  case  special  merit  and 
right  to  God's  favor  ?  The  apostle  sets  aside  such  a  claim,  ^i6ti  :  for  the 
reason  that.  No  ficsh :  no  human  creature  (see  on  i.  3).  — Hc»re  for  the  first 
time  we  meet  with  the  expression  ipya  v6nov,  works  of  the  law,  one  of  the  im- 
portant terms  in  the  apostle's  vocabulary.  It  is  found,  however,  only  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  (iii.  2d,  ix.  82)  and  to  the  Galatians  (ii.  16,  iii, 
2,  5,  10).  But,  nevertheless,  it  expresses  one  of  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  his  experience  and  of  his  view  of  Christian  truth.  It  sums  up  the 
first  part  of  his  life.  It  may  be  understood  in  two  ways.  A  work  of  law 
may  mean  :  a  work  exactly  conformed  to  the  law,  corresponding  to  all  the 
law  prescribes  (Hodge,  Murison,  etc.)  ;  or  it  may  mean  :  such  a  work  as 
man  can  accomplish  under  the  dispensation  of  the  law,  and  with  such 
means  only  as  are  available  under  this  dispensation.  In  the  first  sense 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  explain  the  impossibility  of  man's  finding  his 
righteousness  in  those  works  by  an  imperfection  inherent  in  the  moral  ideal 
traced  by  the  law.  For  Paul  himself  says,  vii.  14,  that  '*  the  law  is  spirit- 
ual;^^  vii.  12,  that  ^^  the  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  is  holy,  just, 
and  gooil ;^'*  viii.  4,  that  **the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer  con- 
sists in  fulfillirg  what  the  law  has  determined  to  be  righteous."  Much 
more,  he  goes  the  length  of  afiSrming  positively,  with  Moses  himself  (Lev. 
xviii.  5),  that  if  any  one  exactly  fulfilled  the  law  he  would  live  by  his  obedi- 
ence (Rom.  X.  5  ;  Gal.  iii.  12).  Taking  this  meaning,  then,  why  cannot 
the  works  of  the  law  justify  ?  It  can  only  be  man's  powerlessncss  to  do 
them.  St.  Paul  would  then  say  :  **  No  man  will  be  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  because  works  really  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  are 
beyond  his  power  to  realize."  Thus  the  kind  of  works  referred  to  in  the 
declaration  :  *'  not  being  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,"  would  be  ideal 
and  not  real.  This  meaning  is  far  from  natural.  From  Paul's  way  of 
speaking  of  the  works  of  the  law,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  a 
fact  in  view — that  he  is  reckoning  with  a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  value. 
We  must  therefore  come  to  the  second  meaning  :  works  such  as  man  can 
do  when  he  has  no  other  help  than  the  law— that  is  to  say,  in  fact,  in  his 
own  strength.  The  law  is  perfect  in  itself.  But  it  does  not  provide  fallen 
man  with  the  means  of  meeting  its  demands.  Paul  explains  himself  clearly 
enough  on  this  head,  Gal.  iii.  21  :  **If  there  had  been  a  law  given  which 
could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law." 
In  other  words,  the  law  does  not  communicate  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
through  Him  the  life  of  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  (Rom.  xiii. 
10).    Works  wrought  in  this  state,  notwitlistanding  their  external  conform- 
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ity  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  are  not  therefore  its  real  fulfilment.  Though 
agreeable  to  the  legal  statute,  they  are  destitute  of  the  moral  disposition 
which  would  give  them  value  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Paul  himself  had  groaned 
till  the  time  of  his  conversion  over  the  grievous  contrast  in  his  works  which 
he  constantly  discerned  between  the  appearance  and  the  reality  ;  comp.  the 
opposition  between  the  state  which  he  calls,  vii.  6,  oldness  of  the  letter  and 
newness  of  spirit.  He  gives  his  estimate  of  the  works  of  the  law  when,  after 
saying  of  himself  before  his  conversion,  Phil.  iii.  6  :  **  As  to  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  under  the  law,  blameless,"  he  adds,  ver.  7:  **But  what 
things  were  gain  to  me  (all  this  from  the  human  point  of  view  blameless 
righteousness),  these  I  counted  loss  for  Christ's  sake." — There  remains  one 
question  to  be  examined.  Is  it  true,  as  Theodoret,'  Pelagius,  and  many 
modern  critics  have  thought,  that  Paul  is  speaking  here  only  of  ceremonial 
works  imposed  by  the  law,  and  not  of  works  implying  moral  obedience  ? 
The  meaning  of  the  verse  would  then  be  this  :  **The  whole  world  is  con- 
demned ;  for  the  Jews  themselves  cannot  be  justified  by  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  which  their  law  prescribes."  But  such  a  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  works  is  opposed  to  the  context ;  for  the  apostle 
does  not  contrast  work  with  work — he  contrasts  work  with  faith.  Then 
how  could  he  add  immediately,  that  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ? 
From  vii.  7,  8,  it  appears  that  this  saying  applies  above  all  to  the  moral 
law.  For  it  was  the  tenth  commandment  which  led  the  apostle  to  discern 
covetousness  in  his  heart,  and  it  was  this  discovery  of  covetousness  which 
convinced  him  of  sin.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  last  words  of  our  verse 
refer  to  the  moral,  and  not  the  ceremonial  law,  which  decides  the  meaning 
of  the  term  :  the  works  of  the  law.  Besides,  the  expression  all  fleshy  which 
evidently  embraces  the  Gentiles,  could  not  be  applied  to  them  if  the  law 
were  here  taken  as  the  ceremonial  law,  for  in  this  sense  they  have  never 
had  it.  In  general,  the  distinction  between  the  ritual  and  the  moral  ele- 
ments of  the  law  is  foreign  to  the  Jewish  conscience,  which  takes  the  law 
as  a  divine  unity. — It  follows  from  this  saying  .of  the  apostle,  that  man 
ought  never  to  attempt  to  put  any  work  whatever  between  God  and  him- 
self as  establishing  a  right  to  salvation,  whether  a  work  wrought  before  his 
conversion  proceeding  from  his  natural  ability,  for  it  will  lack  the  spirit  of 
love  which  alone  would  render  it  good  in  God's  sight ;  or  even  a  work  pos- 
terior to  regeneration  and  truly  good  {kpyov  ayadov,  Eph.  ii.  10),  for  as  such 
it  is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  transformed  into  a  merit  of  man. 
— The  declarative  meaning  of  the  verb  diKaiovvj  to  justify,  appears  clearly 
here  from  the  two  subordinate  clauses  :  by  the  works  of  the  law,  and  before 
him  (see  on  i.  17). 

By  a  short  proposition  (20&)  the  apostle  justifies  the  principle  affirmed 
20a.  Far  from  having  been  given  to  sinful  man  to  furnish  him  with  a 
means  of  justification,  the  law  was  rather  given  to  help  him  in  discerning 
the  sin  which  reigns  over  him  ;  Myvaxngj  discernment^  proof. — This  thought 
is  only  indicated  here ;  it  will  be  developed  afterward.  Indeed,  Paul 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  piece  is  treating  of  sin  as  guiltj  forming  the 
ground  of  condemnation.  Not  till  chap.  vii.  will  he  consider  sin  as  a 
power,  in  its  relation  to  the  law,  and  in  this  new  connection  ;  then  will  be 
the  time  for  examining  the  idea  with  which  he  closes  this  whole  passage. 

Judaism  was  living  under  a  great  illusion,  which  holds  it  to  this  very 
hour,  to  wit,  that  it  is  called  to  save  the  Gentile  world  by  communicating 
to  it  the  legal  dispensation  which  it  received  through  Moses.  **  Propagate 
the  law,"  says  the  apostle,  **and  you  will  have  given  to  the  world  not  the 
means  of  purifying  itself,  but  the  means  of  seeing  better  its  real  corrup- 
tion." These  for  us  are  commonplaces,  but  they  are  become  so  through 
our  Epistle  itself.     At  the  time  when  it  was  written,  these  commonplaces 

*■  Not  Origen  and  Chrysoetom,  as  Calrin  crroneoa^Ij  mys.    (See  the  rectiflcation  in  Horison.) 
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were  rising  on  the  horizon  like  divine  beams  which  were  to  make  a  new 
day  dawn  on  the  world. 

On  ike  order  of  ideas  in  this  first  section,  according  to  Hofmann  and  VoVcmar. — 
Hofmann  finds  the  principal  division  of  this  section  between  vv.  4  and  5  of 
chap.  iii.  Up  to  ver.  4,  the  apostle  is  proving  that  God's  wrath  rests  on  man- 
kind, whether  Gentile  (i.  18-ii.  8)  or  Jewish  (ii.  9-iii.  4) ;  but  from  that  point 
all  the  apostle  says  applies  specially  to  Christians,  thus  :  '*  As  we  are  not  igno- 
rant, toe  Christians  (iii.  5),  that  man's  sin,  even  when  God  is  glorified  by  it,  can 
be  justly  judged  (w.  6-7),  and  as  we  do  not  teach,  as  we  are  accused  of  doing, 
that  the  good  which  God  extracts  fron  evil  excuses  it  (ver.  8),  we  bow,  with  all 
other  men,  before  the  Scripture  declarations  which  attest  the  common  sin,  and 
we  apply  to  ourselves  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  the  law  pronounces 
on  the  whole  world.  Only  (iii.  21  et  seq.)  we  do  not  rest  there  ;  for  we  have 
the  happiness  of  knowing  that  there  is  a  righteousness  of  faith  through  which 
we  escape  from  wrath." — This  construction  is  refuted,  we  think,  by  three  prin- 
cipal facts — 1.  The  man  who  judges,  ii.  1,  is  neoessiurily  the  Jew  (see  the  exe* 
gesis).  2.  The  objection,  iii.  5,  is  closely  connected  with  the  quotation  from 
Ps.  Ii.,  and  cannot  be  the  beginning  of  a  wholly  new  development.  3.  The 
question  :  **  What  then?  have  we  a  shelter?"  (ver.  9),  is  too  plainly  a  reference 
to  that  of  ver.  1  (**  what  then  is  the  advantage  of  the  Jew?")  to  be  applied 
otherwise  than  specially  to  the  Jew.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  end  of  ver.  9, 
in  which  the  apostle  gives  the  reason  for  the  first  proposition  in  this  general 
sentence  :  '*  2^r  we  have  proved  both  Jews  and  Greeks."  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
as  chap.  i.  from  ver.  18  describes  the  wrath  of  God  displayed  on  the  Gentiles, 
chap.  ii.  describes  and  demonstrates  the  wrath  of  God  as  accumulating  over  the 
Jewish  world,  and  that  the  passage  iii.  1-8  is  simply  intended  to  set  aside  the 
objection  which  the  Jew  might  draw  from  his  exceptional  superiority.  Vv. 
9-20  are  the  scriptural  resumi  and  demonstration  of  this  double  condemnation 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles. — According  to  Volkmar,  chap.  i.  from  ver.  18  describes 
the  wrath  of  God  against  all  sin^  and  chap.  ii.  that  same  wrath  against  all  sinners, 
even  against  the  Jew,  notwithstanding  his  excuses  (ii.  1-16)  and  his  advantages,, 
which  he  is  unable  to  turn  to  moral  account  (vv.  17-29\  and  finally,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  of  his  privileges,  the  possession  of  the  Messitmic  promises, 
(iii.  1-8).  Here,  iii.  9,  Volkmar  places  the  beginning  of  the  new  section,  that 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  ''Since  the  whole  world  is  perishing,  w.  9-20,. 
God  saves  the  world  by  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  is  confirmed  by  the* 
example  both  of  Abraham  and  Adam,  the  type  of  Christ."  This  construction 
differs  from  ours  only  in  two  points,  which  are  not  to  its  advantage,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me — (1)  The  antithesis  between  all  sins  (chap.  1.)  and  all  sinners  (chap, 
ii.),  which  is  too  artificial  to  be  apostolical ;  (2)  The  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  preceding  and  the  new  section  fixed  at  iii.  9  (instead  of  iii.  21),  a* 
division  which  awkwardly  separates  the  section  on  torath  in  its  entirety  (i.  18- 
iii.  8)  from  its  scriptural  summary  (vv.  9-20). 

SECOND   SECTION. 

m.  21-V.  11.— JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  ACQUERED  FOR  THE 

WHOLE  WORLD. 

Li  this  section, which  forms  the  counterpart  of  the  preceding,  three  prin- 
cipal ideas  are  developed. 

1.  The  historical  fact  by  which  justification  by  faith  is  acquired  for  the 
world,  iii.  21-26. 

2.  The  harmony  of  this  mode  of  justification  with  the  revelation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  iii.  27-iv.  25. 

8.  The  certainty  of  justification,  not  for  the  present  only,  but  for  all  the- 
future^  embracing  the  last  judgment,  v.  1-11. 

Thus  the  sentence  of  condemnation  is  effaced  by  that  of  absolution. 
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EIGHTH  PASSAGE  (IH.  21-26). 
The  Fact  ly  tcTiick  Justification  "by  Faith  is  acquired  for  ««. 

We  have  already  proved  that  ver.  21  is  directly  connected  in  sense  with 
i.  17  (see  p.  99).  In  the  interval  from.  18  to  iii.  20,  the  apostle  has 
shown  that  the  wrath  of  God  rests  on  mankind,  whence  it  follows  that 
if  the  world  is  not  to  perish,  a  divine  manifestation  of  an  opposite  kind,  and 
able  to  overcome  the  first,  is  indispensable.  It  is  this  new  revelation  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  following  passage.  Yv.  21  and  22  contain  the 
theme  of  the  first  piece,  and  at  the  same  timd  of  the  whole  section.  Ver. 
-23  once  more  sums  up  the  thought  of  the  preceding  section  ;  and  vv.  24- 
26  are  the  development  of  the  subject,  the  exposition  of  the  new  way  of 
justification. 

Vv.  21,  22«.  "J9wi  now  the  righteoumiess  of  Ood  is  manifested  without  the 
law,  heing  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets;  even  the  righteousness  of  Ood 
hj  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ^  for  all  and  upon  all  them  *  that  heliere.'*'* — The  6k,  hit, 
is  strongly  adversative ;  it  contrasts  the  revelation  of  righteousness  with 
that  of  wrath.  The  former  is  presented  as  a  new  fact  in  the  history  of 
mankind ;  so  that  one  might  be  led  to  give  the  word  now  a  temporal  sense  ; 
comp.  the  at  this  time,  ver.  26,  and  Acts  xvii.  30.  This,  however,  is  only 
apparent.  The  contrast  with  the  preceding  is  moral  rather  than  temporal ; 
it  is  the  contrast  between  the  condemnRtiun  pronounced  by  the  law  (ver.  20) 
imd  the  new  righteousness  acquired  without  the  law  (ver.  21).  It  is  there- 
fore better  to  give  the  word  now  the  logical  meaning  which  it  has  so  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament  (vii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  xiv.  6,  etc.)  and  in 
the  classics:  '*The  situation  being  such."  The  words:  u^thout  the  law, 
stand  foremost,  as  having  the  emphasis.  They  evidently  depend  on  the 
verb  is  manifested.,  and  not  on  the  word  righteousness  (a  righteousness  without 
law,  Aug.).  The  absence  of  the  article  before  the  word  late  does  not  prove 
that  the  apostle  does  not  mean  the  term  to  denote  the  Mosaic  law  ;  only  the 
law  is  excluded  from  co-operating  in  the  new  righteousness  not  because  it 
is  Mosaic,  but  because  it  is  late.  Under  the  old  dispensation,  righteousne^ss 
came  to  man  through  the  thousand  channels  of  legalism  ;  in  the  new,  right- 
eousness is  given  him  without  the  least  co-operation  of  what  can  be  called 
a  law. — We  know  what  Paul  calls  the  righteousness  of  Ood:  it  is  the  state 
of  reconciliation  with  God  in  which  man  is  placed  by  the  sentence  which 
declares  him  just  (see  on  i.  17). — The  verb  ^avepovv,  to  put  in  the  light,  dif- 
fers from  the  verb  anoKa^.vnTttv,  to  reveal,  used  i.  17,  in  the  figure,  not  in  the 
sense.  The  second  applies  to  an  object  which  was  hidden  by  a  veil,  and 
which  is  made  known  by  withdrawing  the  veil ;  the  former,  to  an  object 
placed  in  the  shade,  and  on  which  rays  of  light  are  let  fall.  The  only  real 
difference  from  i.  17  is  therefore  this  :  there,  the  verb  was  in  the  present, 
for  it  denoted  the  permanent  revelation  of  the  gospel  by  means  of  evangel- 
ical preaching ;  while  here,  the  verb  is  in  the  perfect,  because  it  refers,  as 
Morison  says,  **to  the  fact  itself,  which  that  preaching  proclaims."  That 
fact  now  finished  is  the  subject  expounded  in  vv.  25  and  26  ;  it  is  through 
it  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  set  in  the  light  for  all  times. 

But  if  legal  observances  are  excluded  from  all  co-operation  in  this  right- 
eousness, it  does  not  follow  that  the  latter  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  in  its  double  form  of  law  and  prophecy.  -These  two 
manifestations  of  the  divine  will,  commandment,  and  promise,  understood 
in  their  true  sense,  contain,  on  the  contrary,  the  confirmation  of  the  right- 
eousness of  faith,  as  the  apostle  will  prove  in  the  sequel  of  this  section,  ver. 

»  Marcion  omitted  Ihe  word  Ti}<rov.  which  le  alpo  r<Uected  hj'  B. 

'  The  wi>rd8  cat  eiri  iravraf  are  omitted  by  K  A  b  C  P,  Copt.,  but  are  read  in  D  £  F  Q  K  L, 
6yr.  Vulg.  and  the  Fsithcris.  ^ 
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27-iv.  25.  The  law  by  unveiling  sin  opens  up  the  void  in  the  heart,  which 
is  tilled  by  the  righteousness  of  faith  ;  prophecy  completes  the  work  of 
preparation  by  promising  this  righteousness.  Thus  there  is  no  objection 
to  be  drawn  from  the  old  revelation  against  the  new.  As  the  new  fulfils 
the  old,  the  latter  confirms  the  former. 

Ver.  22.  The  new  righteousness,  then,  being  given  without  any  legal 
work,  what  is  the  means  by  which  it  is  conferred  ?    Ver.  22  answers  : 
faith  in  Je«ii»  Christ,     Such  is  the  true  means  opposed  to  the  false.     The 
df,  now^  which  the  translation  cannot  render,  is  explanatory,  as  ix.  80  ; 
Gal.  ii.  2  ;  Phil.  ii.  8,  etc.     It  takes  the  place  of  a  scilicet^  to  wit,     Osterv. 
and  Oltram.  have  well  rendered  it  by  :  say  I:  **  The  righteousness,  I  say^ 
of  God."     Here,  again,  the  absence  of  the  article  serves  to  indicate  the  i 
category  :  a  righteousness  of  divine  origin,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  dis- ] 
pensation,   in    which  righteousness  proceeds  from  human  works. — This 
righteousness  is  granted    to  faith^   not  assuredly  because  of  any  merit 
inherent  in  it — for  this  would  be  to  fall  back  on  toorks,  the  very  thing 
which  the  new  dispensation  wishes  to  exclude — ^but  because  of  the  ofyject 
of  faith.     Therefore  it  is  that  this  object  is  expressly  mentioned :  Jesiis 
Christ.     The  omission  of  the  word  Jesus  by  Marcion  is  perhaps  to   be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  this  heretic  denied  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  and 
attached  importance  only  to  His  Christship.     The  omission  of  this  word  in 
the  one  Mj.  B,  cannot  bring  it  into  suspicion.     It  has  been  attempted  to 
make  this  complement :  Jesus  Christ,  a  gen.  suhjecti:  the  faith  which  Jes^ts 
Christ  Himself  had,  whether  His  faith  in   Qod  (Benecke :  His  Jiddity  to 
God)  or  His  fidelity  to  us  (Lange).     The  parallel,  i.  17,  suffices  to  refute 
such  interpretations.    The  only  possible  sense  is  this  :  faith  in  Jes^LS  Christ ; 
comp.  Mark  xi.  22  ;  Gal.  ii.  16  ;  Jas.  ii.  1,  etc. — This  clause  :  by  faith  in 
Jesus   Christ,  is  the  reproduction  and  development  of  the  first  clause  : 
EK  TriaretJCy   hy  faith,  i.   17.     The   following :  for  and  upon  all  th^mi  that 
Ifeliecej  is  the  development  of  the  second  clause  in  the  same  verse  :  elg 
iriffTtv,  for  faith.     Faith,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  plays  a  double  part  in 
justification.     It  is  the  disposition  which  God  accepts,    and  which  He 
imputes  as   righteousness ;  and   it  is  at  the   same  time    the  instrument 
whereby  every  one  may  appropriate  for  his  own  personal  advantage  this 
righteousness  of  faith.     The  first  office  is  expressed  here  by  the  clause  :  hy 
faith  ;  the  second  by  the  clause  :  for  and  upon  all  them  that  believe. — ^The 
words  Kal  krrl  irdvrac,  and  upon  all  them,  are  wanting  ia  the  four  Alex., 
but  they  are  found  in  the  Mjj.  of  the  other  two  families  (except  P),  and  in 
the  ancient  Vss.     Meyer  and  Morison  justly  remark  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  account  for  their  interpolation,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the 
clause  :  for  all  them,  to  demand  this  explanatory  addition.     It  is  easy  to 
understand,  on  the  contrary,  how  these  words  were  omitted,  either  through 
a  confusion  of  the  two  irdvra^  by  the  copyists — the  SinaU.,  in  particular, 
abounds    in    such  omissions' — or  because    this    clause  seemed  to  be  a 
pleonasm  after  the  preceding.     It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Paul's  manner 
thus  to  accumulate  subordinate  clauses  to  express  by  a  change  of  prepo- 
sitions the  different  aspects  of  the  moral  fact  which  he  means  to  describe. 
These  two  aspects  in  this  case  are  those  of  general  destination  (etc,  for)  and, 
personal  application  (frr/,  upon) :  **As  to  this  righteousness,  God  sends  It 
for  thee  that  thou  mayest  believe  in  it ;  and  it  will  rest  on  thee  from  the 
moment  thou   believest."     Comp.  Phil.  iii.  9.     Theodoret,   Bengel,  etc. 
have  thought  that  the  clause  :  for  all  them,  applied  to  the  Jews,  and  the 
clause  :  upon  all  th^m,  to  the  Gentiles.     But  the  very  object  the  apostle 
has  here  m  view  is  to  efface  every  other  distinction  save  that  of  believing. 
Tliis  same  reason  prevents  us  also  from  allowing  the  explanation  of  Mori- 

1  How  TiBchradorf,  In  his  8th  edition,  conid  ^ield  to  the  authority  of  this  xs.  to  the  extent 
of  rejectinic  the^e  words,  which  he  had  proscnred  in  the  text  of  the  7th,  is  incomprehenaiblo. 
The  ehoner  reading  is  supported  by  the  four  oldest  uncials.— T.  W.  C. 
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son,  who,  after  Wetstein,  Flatt,  Stuart,  puts  a  comma  after  etc  Travracy  for 
all,  that  is  to  say,  for  all  men,  absolutely  speaking,  inasmuch  as  thi<s 
righteousness  is  really  universal  in  destinaiiony  and  who  applies  the  parti- 
ciple :  them  that  believe,  only  to  the  second  clause :  upon  all,  inasmuch  as 
real  participation  in  this  righteousness  is  granted  to  believers  only.  But  in 
this  case  the  second  Trdvrag,  all,  should  of  course  have  been  omitted.  Then 
wc  shall  see  in  ver.  25  that  the  condition  of  faith  is  included  from  the 
beginning  in  the  very  decree  of  redemption.  Finally,  these  two  clauses  : 
/or  aU  them^  and  upon  all  tJiem  that  believe,  are  plainly  the  unfolding  of  the 
contents  of  the  words  elg  irloTLv,  for  faith,  i.  17  ;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  words  who  believe  belong  equally  to  the  two  pronouns  all. — ^To  pro- 
nounce one  righteous,  God  does  not  then  any  more  ask :  Hast  thou  kept 
the  law  ?  but :  Believest  thou,  thou,  whoever  thou  art  ?  The  first  clause  : 
for  all,  contrasts  this  believer,  Jew  or  Gentile,  with  the  Jews,  who  alone 
could  attain  to  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  The  second  clause  :  upon  all, 
contrasts  this  righteousness  as  a  gift  of  God  fully  made,  with  that  of  the 
law  of  which  man  himself  must  be  the  maker. 

These  two  verses  are,  as  we  shall  see,  the  theme  which  will  bo  developed 
in  the  whole  following  section.  But,  first,  ver.  23  sums  up  the  preceding 
section  by  restating  the  ground  on  which  every  human  being  needs  the 
righteousness  of  faith. 

Vv.  225,  23.  **  For  there  is  no  difference:  for  all  have  sinned^  and  are  de- 
prived of  the  glory  of  Ood,^^ ' — By  denying  all  difference,  the  apostle  means 
here  that  there  are  not  two  ways  by  which  men  can  be  justified,  the  one 
that  of  works,  the  other  of  faith.  The  first  is  closed  against  all,  even  the 
Jews,  by  the  fact  of  universal  condemnation,  which  has  just  been  demon- 
strated.  The  second,  therefore,  alone  remains  open.  The  old  Genevan 
version,  Ostervald,  and  Martin  put  all  ver.  23  into  ver.  22,  and  thus  reckon 
only  thirty  verses  instead  of  thirty-one  in  the  chapter.  The  object  of  this 
change  was  to  make  ver.  23  a  simple  parenthesis,  that  the  participle  being 
justified  might  be  directly  connected  with  ver.  22.  But  this  grammatical 
connection  is  certainly  incorrect,  and  we  should  preserve  the  reckoning  of 
the  verses  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek  text. 

Ver.  23.  This  absence  of  difference  in  the  mode  of  justification  rests  on 
the  equality  of  all  in  respect  of  the  fact  of  sin.  In  the  aorist  rjfiapTov,  have 
committed  sin,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  question  whether  they  have  done 
80  once  or  a  hundred  times.  Once  suffices  to  deprive  us  of  the  title  of 
righteous,  and  thereby  of  the  glory  of  Ood. — Kai,  and  in  consequence. — The 
verb  i'orepeladai,  to  lack,  expresses  in  general  the  idea  of  a  deficit,  which  con- 
sists either  in  remaining  below  the  normal  level,  or  in  being  behind  others. 
Paul  therefore  means  that  they  all  want  more  or  less  a  normal  state,  which 
he  calls  the  glory  of  God.  By  this  term  some  have  understood  the  favorable 
opinion  which  God  has  of  the  just  man.  His  approbation  or  favor  (Grot. 
Turret.  Fritzsche).  This  meaning  is  far  from  natural ;  John  xii.  43  docs 
not  suffice  to  justify  it.  Others  understand  by  this  expression  :  glory  in 
Ood^s  »ight,  that  which  we  should  possess  if  we  were  rishteous  (Mel.  Calv. 
Philippi).  This  meaning  is  not  much  more  natural  than  that  which  ap- 
pears sometimes  in  Luther :  the  act  of  glorying  in  Ood ;  or  than  that  of 
CBcumenius  and  Chalmers :  the  destination  of  every  man  to  glorify  God. 
There  are  really  only  two  senses  possible.  The  first  is  that  of  the  many 
commentators  who  understand  the  gl^yry  of  God  as  the  future  and  eternal 
glory  (Beza,  Morison,  Reuss,  etc.).  But  in  this  case  we  must  give  to  the 
verb  varepeiadat  a  very  forced  meaning :  to  lack  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  obtaining  this  glory.  The  second  meaning,  and  the  only  one  which  we 
think  admissible,  is  this  ^  the  divine  splendor  which  shines  forth  from  God 

1  The  literal  rendering  is,  For  all  sinned  and  fall  «Aorf,  etc.    The  second  verb  is  in  the  pres- 
ent ten«e,  and  denotes  the  continuing  conscqaence  of  the  act  in  the  past  denoted  by  the  first.— 

T.  Mr .  O. 
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Himself,  and  which  He  communicates  to  all  that  live  in  union  "with  Him 
(see  Hofmann,  Meyer).  This  meaning  includes  that  of  RUckert  and 
Olshausen,  'W'ho  understand  it  too  specially,  no  doubt,  to  mean  the  original 
image  of  God  in  man.  The  complement  Groii,  of  Ood^  is  at  once  a  gen. 
possess,  and  a  gen.  auctor,  Qod  can  comn^unicate  this  glory,  because  He 
possesses  it  Himself,  and  it  belongs  to  His  nature.  He  had  communicated 
a  ray  of  it  to  man  ivhen  He  created  him  pure  and  happy  :  it  was  intended 
to  shine  more  and  more  brightly  in  him  as  he  rose  from  innocence  to  holi- 
ness. By  sinning,  man  lost  both  what  he  had  received  of  it  and  what  he 
was  yet  to  obtain.  A  dispossessed  king,  the  crown  has  fallen  from  his 
head. — The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  indicated,  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  context,  in  ver.  24. 

Ver.  24.  **  Being  justified  as  a  pure  gift  hy  His  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,^^ — The  participle  diKawvfievoi,  being  justified^  takes 
us  by  surprise.  Why  give  this  idea,  which  is  the  principal  one  in  the  con- 
text, a  subordinate  place,  by  using  a  participle  to  express  it  ?  To  explain 
this  unexpected  form,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  idea  of  justification 
had  alreaay  been  solemnly  introduced,  vv.  21,  22.  Ver.  23  had  afterward 
explained  it  by  the  fact  of  the  fall ;  and  now  it  can  reappear  as  a  simple 
corollary  from  this  great  fact.  We  might  paraphrase  :  *^  being  consequently 
justified,  as  we  have  just  declared,  freely"  .  .  .  The  present  participle 
(duccuovfievoi)  refers  to  every  moment  in  the  history  of  mankind  when  a 
sinner  comes  to  believe.  There  is  no  need  therefore  to  add,  as  Ostervald 
and  others  do,  a  new  conjunction  :  ^'and  tJiat  they  are  justified."  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  take  this  participle,  with  Beza  and  Morison,  as  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact  of  sin,  ver.  23.  It  is  impossible  that  the  essential 
idea  of  the  whole  passage  should  be  given  in  proof  of  a  secondary  idea. 
The  most  erroneous  explanation  seems  to  us  to  be  that  of  Oltramare,  who 
here  begins  a  wholly  new  period,  the  principal  verb  of  which  must  be 
sought  in  ver.  27  :  **  Since  we  are  justified  freely  ...  is  there  here,  then, 
any  cause  for  boasting?"  The  most  important  passage  in  the  whole 
Epistle,  vv.  24-26,  would  thus  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  simple  inci- 
dent. And,  moreover,  the  asyndeton  between  vv.  23,  24  would  be  without 
the  slightest  justification. 

This  notion  :  being  justified,  is  qualified  in  three  directions  :  those  of  the 
mode,  the  origin,  and  the  means.  The  mode  is  expressed  by  the  adverb 
Stjpcdv,  gratuitously.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  wages,  it  is  a  free  gift. — The 
origin  of  this  gift  is  :  IBs  grace,  God^s  free  goodwill  inclining  him  to  sinful 
man  to  bestow  on  him  a  favor.  There  is  no  blind  necessity  here  ;  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  generous  inspiration  of  divine  love.  The  means  is  the 
deliverance  wrought  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Greek  term  a-o/lrpuaiq  denotes 
etymologically,  a  deliverance  obtained  by  way  of  purcfiasc  {/Mpov^  ransom). 
No  doubt  the  New  Testament  writers  often  use  it  in  the  general  sense  of 
deliverance,  apart  from  all  reference  to  a  price  paid  ;  so  viii.  23  ;  Luke  xxi. 
28 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30.  But  in  these  passages,  as  Morison  observes,  the  matter  in 
question  is  only  one  of  the  particular  consequences  of  the  fundamental  deliver- 
ance obtained  by  Christ.  The  idea  of  the  latter  is  usually  connected  with 
that  of  the  ransom  paid  to  obtain  it ;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  28,  where  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  gives  his  life  a  ransom  (A6rpov),  in  the  room  and  stead  (avri)  of 
many  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  where  the  term  signifying  ransom  forms  one  word  with 
the  preposition  avri,  in  the  place  of  (avTiXvrpov)  ;  1  Pet.  i.  18  :  **ye  were 
ransomed  as  by  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb,  without  spot. "  This  notion 
of  purchase,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  Christ,  appears  also  in  1  Cor.  "vi.  20, 
vii.  23  ;  Gal.  iii.  13.  It  is  obvious  that  this  figure  was  most  familiar  to  the 
apostle^s  mind  ;  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  present  passage.— 
The  title  Christ  is  placed  before  the  name  Jesus,  the  main  subject  here  being 
bis  mediatorial  office  (see  on  i.  1). — After  thus  giving  the  general  idea  of 
the  work,  the  apostle  expounds  it  more  in  detail  by  defining  exactly  the 
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ideas  he  has  just  stated.  That  of  divine  grace  reappears  in  the  words  : 
vilwm  he  had  set  forth  heforehand^  ver.  25  ;  that  of  deliverance,  in  the 
words  ;  to  he  a  propitiation  throvgh  faith ;  that  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  tlie 
words  :  in  Bis  hlood  ;  and,  finally,  the  principal  term  :  being  justified,  in  the 
last  words  of  ver.  20  :  th^justifier  of  him  wJio  helieveth  in  Jesus,  This  con- 
clusion thus  brings  us  back  to  the  starting-point  of  the  passage. 

Vv.  25,  26.  **  Whom  lie  had  estahlished  ueforehand  as  a  means  of  propitia- 
tion through  faith,  *  by  His  hlood,  for  the  demonstration  of  His  justice,  because 
of  the  tolerance  shown  toward  sins  done  aforetime,  during  the  forbearance  of 
Qod,foT  th^e  demonstration  '  of  His  justice  at  the  present  time  ;  that  He  might 
he  just,  and  justifying  him  who  is  of  the  faith  in  Jesus,'' ^ ' — It  is  not  without 
reason  that  these  t^vo  verses  have  been  called  '*  the  marrow  of  theology.'' 
Calvin  declares  *^  that  there  is  not  probably  in  the  whole  Bible  a  passage 
which  sets  forth  more  profoundly  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Chiist." 
And  yet  it  is  so  short  that  the  statement  seems  scarcely  to  have  begun  when 
all  is  said,  within  so  few  lines  are  the  most  decisive  thoughts  concentrated  ! 
It  is  really,  as  Vitringa  has  said,  **  the  brief  summary  of  divine  wisdom."  * 

It  is  God  Himself  who,  according  to  this  passage,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  author  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption.  The  salvation  of  the  world 
is  not  therefore  wrested  from  Him,  as  is  sometimes  represented  by  the 
mediation  of  Chiist.  The  same  thought  is  expressed  elsewhere  ;  for  ex- 
ample, 2  Cor.  V.  18  :  **  All  is  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by 
Jesus  Christ ;"  and  John  iii.  10  :  **God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave 
His  only-begotten  Son.''  This  point  should  never  be  forgotten  in  the  idea 
which  we  form  of  expiation. — The  verb  'KftordUvai,  to  put  before,  may  signify 
in  the  middle,  either  :  to  exhibit,  present  publicly  (in  view  of  oneself),  or  to 
set  before  oneself  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  spirit ;  to  decide,  to  design 
beforehand  within  oneself.  For  the  preposition  Ttpo  may  have  the  local 
meaning  in  front  of,  or  the  temporal  meaning  before.  Both  significations 
of  the  verb  have  been  used  here,  and  in  favor  of  both  numerous  examples 
may  be  quoted  in  classic  Greek.  The  second  sense  is  obviously  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  the  New  Testament ;  comp.  Rom.  i.  18,  Eph.  i.  9,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  common  use  of  the  word  npofkaig  to  denote  God's  eternal  plan 
(viii.  28 ;  Eph.  iii.  11)  ;  see  also  Acts  xxvii.  13.  In  favor  of  the  first 
meaning,  there  may  be  quoted,  indeed,  the  phrase  aproi  Tf/c  TrpoOtatuq,  the 
shewbread,  in  the  LXX.  If  wo  use  it  here,  it  would  make  the  apostle  say  : 
**whom  God  set  forth  publicly  as  a  propitiatory  victim."  This  act  of 
public  showing  forth  would  refer  either  to  the  exhibition  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross,  or  to  the  proclamation  of  His  death  by  the  apostolic  i)reaching.  The 
middlo  form  (to  set  forth  for  mieseJf)  would  find  its  explanation  in  the 
clause  following  :  *'  for  the  demonstration  of  His  justice.'' "^  This  moaning  is 
not  impossible.  It  is  adopted  by  the  Vulgate,  Luth.,  Beng.,  Thol.,  de 
Wette,  Philip.,  Meyer,  Hofm.,  Morison.  But  this  idea  of  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  the  person  of  Jesus  appears  to  us  to  have  it  something  at  once 

>  K  C  D  E  F  G  omit  nj^  before  vumvn, 

>  K  A  B  C  D  P  read  rnv  before  ei/iei^ii^. 

>  D  E  L  read  I  wow*'  int»tcad  of  Itjo-ov.— Iij<row  Is  omitted  in  P  G  Italig. 

*  We  may  be  allowed  here  to  borrow  from  Morison  the  account  of  an  experience  of  the  illn8> 
trious  poet  Cowptr,  calculated  to  give  an  impression  of  the  wealth  of  thiH  pavtsage.  It  was  a 
lime  When  Cowper  was  brought  lo  the  very  verge  of  despair.  Be  had  walked  up  and  down  in 
his  room  a  long  while  profoundly  aiiritated.  At  last  he  seated  himself  near  bio  window,  and 
seeing  a  Bible  ihere  he  opened  it.  to  find  if  possible  some  consolation  and  strength.  **  The 
passage  which  met  my  eye/'  says  be,  **  was  the  twcnty>flfth  verso  of  the  third  chapter  of  Ro> 
mans.  On  reading  it  I  immediately  received  power  to  believe.  The  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eoneness  fell  on  me  in  all  their  fulness  ;  I  saw  the  complete  sufilciency  of  the  expiation  which 
Christ  had  wrought  for  my  pardon  and  entire  justification.  In  nn  instant  I  believed  and  re- 
ceived  the  peace  of  the  gospel.'^  *'  If,'*  adds  he,  '*  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  had  not  supported 
me,  I  believe  1  should  nave  been  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  and  joy ;  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears  ;  transports  choked  my  nctcrance.  I  could  onlv  look  to  heaven  in  silent  fear,  overflow- 
ing with  love  and  wonder.'*  But  it  is  better  to  describe  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  m  his  o^vn 
words :  **  it  was  thsjoy  which  is  unspeaJUU4e  and  fuU  cf  glory*''  U  P<)t.  L  %).-~L\ft  qf  Cowper, 
by  Taylor. 
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theatrical  and  snperfluous.  Independently  of  what  we  have  just  been  say- 
ing of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  TrportOivat,  npoOeatg,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  context  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  other  meaning.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  passage  is  the  contrast  between  the  time  of  God^s 
forbearance  in  regard  to  sin,  and  the  decisive  moment  when  at  once  He 
carried  out  the  universal  expiation.  It  is  natural  in  this  order  of  ideas  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  God  had  foreseen  this  final  moment,  and  had  pro- 
vided Himself  beforehand  with  the  victim  by  means  of  which  the  expiation 
was  to  be  accomplished.  Thus  the  phrase  :  to  set  forth  beforehand,  already 
gives  a  hint  of  the  contrast :  at  the  yresent  time,  ver.  26.  Placed  as  it  is  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  passage,  it  brings  out  forcibly,  at  the  same  time,  the 
incomparable  gravity  of  the  work  about  to  be  described.  The  middle  of  the 
verb  refers  to  the  inward  resolution  of  God.  In  adopting  this  meaning, 
we  find  ourselves  at  one  with  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters,  Chrys., 
CEcum.,  Theoph.  ;  see,  among  the  moderns,  Fritzsche.'  The  ^ord 
tXaffr//piov,  propitiatory,  belongs  to  that  host  of  Greek  adjectives  whose  ter- 
mination (vpioc)  signifies  what  serves  to.  The  meaning  therefore  is  :  '*  what 
serves  to  render  propitious,  favorable.''  The  verb  lAaaKtaOai  corresponds  in 
the  JTXX.  to  Mpper,  the  Piel  of  kaphar,  to  cover.  Applied  to  the  notion  of 
sin,  this  Piel  has  a  double  sense  :  either  to  pardon — the  subject  is  then  the 
offended  one  himself,  who,  as  it  were,  covers  the  sin  that  he  may  see  it  no 
more,  for  example,  Ps.  Ixv.  4 — or  to  eapiate — the  subject  is  then  the  victim 
which  covers  (effaces)  the  sin  with  its  blood,  that  the  judge  may  see  it  no 
more,  for  example,  Ex.  xxix.  86.  In  the  New  Testament  this  verb  occurs 
twice,  Luke  xviii.  13,  where  the  publican  says  to  God  :  iTidadifTi,  show  Thy- 
self propitious  to  me,  which  is  equivalent  to  :  forgive  me  ;  and  Heb.  ii.  17  : 
cif  TO  'MoKeaOai  rag  afiapriaq,  to  ej'piate  the  sins  of  the  people.  We  find  in 
these  same  two  passages  the  two  meanings  of  the  term  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  etymology  of  tiiis  verl)  i?AaKea6ac  is  the  adjective  'i?.aog,  favorable, 
propitious  (probably  connected  with  eXeoc,  merciful).  To  explain  the  word 
iXaarypiov  in  our  text,  very  many  commentators.  Grig.,  Theoph.,  Er.,  Luth., 
Calv.,  Grot.,  Vitringa,  and  among  the  moderns,  Olsh.,  Thol.,  Philip.,  etc., 
have  had  recourse  to  the  teclinical  meaning  which  it  has  in  the  LXX.,  where 
it  denotes  the  propitiatory,  or  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  With  this 
meaning  the  substantive  understood  would  be  kizidefia,  lid,  which  is  some- 
times joined  to  the  adjective,  for  example,  Ex.  xxv.  17.  As  is  well  known, 
the  high  priest,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  sprinkled  this  lid  with  the  blood 
of  the  victim  (Lev.  xvi.  14  etseq.).  On  this  account  these  commentators 
hold  that  it  was  here  regarded  by  Paul  as  the  type  of  Christ,  whose  shed 
blood  covers  the  sin  of  the  world.  The  term  is  found  in  this  sense,  Heb. 
ix.  5.  We  do  not,  however,  think  this  interpretation  admissible.  1.  If 
the  matter  in  question  were  a  well-known  definite  object,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind,  the  article  r6  could  not  be  omitted.  2.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  not  a  book  which  moves,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
sphere  of  Levitical  symbolism  ;  there  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  the 
term  is  applied  to  an  object  belonging  to  the  Israelitish  cultus.  3.  Gess 
justly  observes  that  if  this  type  had  been  familiar  to  St.  Paul,  it  would 
have  been  found  elsewhere  in  his  letters  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  the  term 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  his  readers.  4.  In  all  respects  the  figure 
would  be  a  strange  one.  What  a  comparison  to  make  of  Jesus  Christ  cruci- 
fied with  a  lid  sprinkled  vnth  blood  !  5.  Give  to  the  verb  •kpoeOeto  which- 
ever of  the  two  meanings  you  choose,  the  figure  of  the  propitiatory  remains 
unsuitable.  In  the  sense  of  exhibiting  publicly,  there  is  a  contradiction 
between  this  idea  of  publicity  and  the  part  assigned  to  the  propitiatory  in 
the  Jewish  cultus  ;  for  this  object  remained  concealed  in  the  sanctuary,  the 

1  still,  the  fonner  meanlnsr  In  better  enlted  to  the  connection,  and  baa  been  generally  adopt- 
ed by  modem  interpretere.— T.  W.  C. 
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high  priest  alone  could  see  it,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  and  through  a 
cloud  of  smoke.  And  if  the  verb  be  explained  in  the  sense  which  we  have 
adopted,  that  of  estMishitig  beforehand,  it  is  still  more  impossible  to  apply 
this  idea  of  an  eternal  purpose,  either  to  a  material  object  like  the  propitia- 
tory itself,  or  to  its  typical  connection  with  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  there- 
fore understand  the  word  ikaoT^piov  in  a  very  wide  sense  :  a  means  of  pro- 
pitiation. After  reading  Morison,  we  cannot  venture  to  define  more  strictly, 
and  to  translate  :  a  victim  of  j/ropitiation^  as  if  there  were  to  be  understood 
the  substantive  6vua  (tictim),^  For  this  meaning  of  the  term  used  here  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  passages  alleged  (see  the  examples 
quoted  by  Thol.,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  with  Morison's  criticism).  The  English 
commentator  himself  takes  the  word  i^curr^ptov  as  a  masadine  adjective, 
agreeing  with  the  relative  6v  :  "  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  set  forth  as 
making  propitiation.'^''  Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  Peshito,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Er.,  Mel.,  etc.  It  is  certainly  allowable.  But  in  this  sense 
would  not  Paul  rather  have  used  the  masculine  substantive  ikaarijg  ?  The 
word  l/.aaTf/pia  is  indeed  found,  not  l2n<rrf^pioi  (Bofm.).  We  therefore  hold 
by  th6  generally  received  interpretation,  which  makes  the  term  IT^aarfipiov  a 
neuter  substantive  (originally  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  ;  comp.  aur^ptov, 
xapiarr/piov,  etc.).  As  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  if  it  is  not  in  the  word  Itself, 
it  follows  from  its  connection  with  the  following  clause  :  by  IMs  blood  (see 
below).  For  what  is  a  means  of  propitiation  by  bloody  if  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  ? 
A  question  may  here  be  raised  :  if  it  is  Ood  himself  who,  as  we  have  just 
said,  has  established  this  means  of  pardon  of  His  free  grace^  what  purpose 
then  was  this  means  to  serve?  For  it  cannot  obtain  for  us  anything  else 
than  we  possessed  already,  the  Divine  love.  This  objection  rests  on  the 
false  idea  that  expiation  is  intended  to  originate  a  sentiment  which  did  not 
exist  in  God  before.  What  it  produces  is  such  a  change  in  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  creature,  that  God  can  henceforth  display  toward 
sinful  man  one  of  the  elements  of  His  nature  rather  than  another.  The 
feeling  of  the  divine  onind  shows  itself  in  the  foundation  of  the  expiatory 
work  as  cornpamon.  But  the  propitiation  once  effected,  it  can  display 
itself  in  the  new  and  higher  form  of  intimate  communion.  As  Gess  says  : 
**  Divine  love  manifests  itself  in  the  gift  of  the  Son,  that  it  may  be  able 
afterward  to  diffuse  itself  in  the  heart  by  the  gift  of  the  spirit.''  There 
are  therefore — 1.  The  love  which  precedes  the  propitiation,  and  which 
determines  to  effect  it ;  and  2.  Love  such  that  it  can  display  itself,  once 
the  propitiation  is  effected. 

The  clause  rfm  [r/;<:]  rr/ffrcwf,  byfaithy  is  wanting  in  the  Alex.^  which,  how- 
ever is  not  enough  to  render  it  suspicious.  Five  Mjj.  (Alex,  and  Greco- 
Lat.)  omit  the  article  r^g  {the,  before  faith).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  why  this  word  had  been  rejected  if  it  existed  originally  in  the 
text.  It  has  therefore  been  added  to  give  the  notion  of  faith  a  more  defi- 
nite sense  :  tfi€  well-known  faith  in  Jesus.  But  it  was  not  on  this  or  that 
particular  faith  the  apostle  wished  here  to  insist ;  it  was  on  faith  in  its 
very  idea,  in  opposition  to  works.  —  On  what  does  the  clause  depend  :  6ia 
7r/<Trewf,  by  faith?  According  to  some  ancients  and  Philippi :  on  rrpoidcTo 
(He  set  forth,  or  establislved  beforehand).  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
logical  relation  there  can  be  between  the  ideas  of  setting  forth  or  estcMish- 
ing,  and  a  clause  such  as  by  faith.  The  only  natural  connection  of  this 
clause  is  with  the  word  l^acnijpLov  {means  of  propitiation) :  *'  God  has  es- 
tablished Jesus  beforehand  as  the  means  of  propitiation  through  faith,'' 
which  signifies  that  the  efficacy  of  this  means  was  from  the  first  bound  by 
the  divine  decree  to  the  condition  of  faith.  God  eternally  determined 
within  Himself  the  means  of  pardon,  but  as  eternally  He  stipulated  with 
Himself  that  the  condition  on  which  this  means  should  become  available 

I  This  view  is  sastained  by  Schaff  and  Riddle  in  the  *'*  Popnlar  Commentaty  of  N.  T.''  l.e. 
~T.  W.  C. 
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for  each  individual  should  be  faith,  neither  more  nor  less.  This  idea  is 
important ;  the  subjective  condition  of  faith  entered  as  an  integral  element 
into  the  very  decree  of  anmesty  (the  tcpddeatq).  This  is  what  we  shall  find 
afterward  expressed  in  the  words  ovc  ^poiyvu,  whom  He  foreknew  (as  His 
own  by  faith),  viiL  29.  The  clause  following :  in  or  by  His  bloody  is  con- 
nected by  most  commentators  (Luth.,  Calv.,  Olsh.,  Thol.,  Morison)  with 
the  word/ai^A ;  **  hy  faith  in  His  blood.^^  Grammatically  this  connection  is 
possible ;  comp.  Eph.  i.  15.  And  it  is  the  interpretation,  perhaps,  which 
has  led  to  the  article  rf/^  being  added  before  ThrEuc*  But  it  should  cer- 
tainly be  rejected.  The  idea  requiring  a  determining  clause  is  not  faith, 
which  is  clear  of  itself,  but  the  means  of  propitiation.  In  a  passage  entirely 
devoted  to  the  expounding  of  the  fact  of  expiation,  Paul  could  not  possibly 
fail  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  means  operated.  ,  We  therefore 
find  the  notion  of  propitiation  qualified  by  two  parallel  and  mutually  com- 
pleting clauses  :  the  first,  by  faith,  indicating  the  subjective  condition ; 
and  the  second,  ^ty  His  blood,  setting  forth  the  historical  and  objective  con- 
dition of  the  efficacy  of  the  means.  Propitiation  does  not  take  place  ex- 
cept through  faith  on  the  part  of  the  saved,  and  through  blood  on  the  part 
of  the  Saviour.  The  attempt  of  Meyer,  Hofmann,  etc.,  to  make  this 
clause  dependent  on  npoidtro  (**  He  set  Him  forth  or  established  Him  be- 
forehand .  .  .  through  His  blood'*'')  is  unnatural.  To  present  or  establish  a 
person  through  or  in  his  blood,  would  not  only  be  an  obscure  form  of 
speech,  but  even  offensively  harsh. — According  to  Lev.  xvii.  11,  the  soul 
of  man,  the  principle  of  life,  is  in  the  blood.  The  blood  flowing  forth  is 
the  life  exhaling.  Now  the  wilful  sinner  has  deserved  death.  Having 
used  the  gift  of  life  to  revolt  against  Him  from  whom  he  holds  it,  it  is  just 
that  this  gift  should  be  withdrawn  from  him.  Hence  the  sentence  :  *^  In 
the  day  thou  sinncst,  thou  shalt  die.*'  Every  act  of  sin  should  thus,  in 
strict  justice,  be  followed  by  death,  the  violent  and  instant  death  of  its 
author.  The  sinner,  it  is  true,  no  longer  understands  this  ;  for  sin  stupe- 
fies the  conscience  at  the  same  time  that  it  corrupts  the  heart  and  perverts 
the  will.  Such,  then,  is  the  law  which  must  be  set  in  the  light  of  day 
before  pardon  is  granted,  and  that  it  may  be  granted.  Otherwise  the 
sovereign  majesty  of  God  on  the  one  side,  and  the  criminal  character  of 
the  sinner  on  the  other,  would  remain  shrouded  in  the  conscience  of  the 
pardoned  sinner ;  and  such  a  pardon,  instead  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
his  restoration,  would  consummate  his  degradation  and  entail  his  eternal 
ruin.  Thus  are  justified  the  two  qualifications  of  the  means  of  propitiation 
indicated  here  by  the  apostle:  in  blood  and  by  faith;  in  other  terms  —  1. 
The  judgment  of  God  on  sin  by  the  shedding  of  blood;  2.  The  adherence 
of  the  guilty  to  this  judgment  hy  faith.  The  apostolic  utterance  may  con- 
sequently be  paraphrased  thus  :  **  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  settled  before- 
hand as  the  means  of  propitiation  on  the  condition  of  faith,  through  the 
shedding  of  His  blood.  *' 

Blood  does  not  certainly  denote  the  holy  consecration  of  life  in  general. 
It  is  purely  arbitrary  to  seek  any  other  meaning  in  the  word  than  it  natu- 
rally expresses,  the  fact  of  a  violent  and  bloody  death.  This  signification 
is  specially  obvious  in  a  passage  where  the  word  is  found  in  such  direct 
connection  with  l/xiarr/ptov  (propitiation),  in  which  there  is  concentrated 
the  whole  symbolism  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

The  relation  commonly  maintained  between  propitiation  (the  act  which 
renders  God  favorable)  and  blood  is  this  :  the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  shed 
as  an  equivalent  for  that  of  sinners,  is  the  indemnity  offered  to  God^s  jus- 
tice to  purchase  the  pardon  granted  by  love.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  this  relation  is  not  stated  by  the  apostle  himself,  and  that  the  term 
iXdaKEoHai,  to  render  propitious,  does  not  necessarily  contain  the  idea  of  an 
indemnity  paid  in  the  form  of  a  quantitative  equivalent.  The  word  de- 
notes in  general  the  act,  whatever  it  be,  in  consequence  of  which  God,  who 
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"was  displnymg  His  wrath,  is  led  to  display  His  grace,  and  to  pardon. 
This  propitiatory  act  is,  Luke  xviii.  18,  14,  the  cry  of  the  penitent  publi- 
can ;  jPs.  li.  17,  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  In  the  su- 
preme and  final  redemption  which  we  have  in  Christ,  the  way  of  propitia- 
tion is  more  painful  and  decisive.  The  apostle  has  just  told  us  in  what  it 
consists ;  he  proceeds  in  the  words  which  follow  to  explain  to  us  its  ob- 
ject :  for  the  (Unumstration  of  Uisjuatice. 

The  term  demonstration  is  remarkable.  If  the  apostle  had  in  view  a  pay- 
ment  offered  to  justice  in  compensation  for  the  death  which  sinful  men  have 
merited,  he  would  rather  have  said  :  ''for  the  satisfaction  of  ilia  justice.*' 
The  word  manifestation  seems  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  different  order  of 
ideas.  But  let  us  begin  with  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  piincipal  expres- 
sion :  the  righteousness  of  God.  Luther  has  connected  it  with  justification. 
But  in  this  case  the  contrast  with  the  time  of  God's  long-suffhnng,  ver.  26, 
becomes  unintelligible,  and  the  two  last  terms  of  the  same  verse  :  ^'that 
He  might  be  just  and  the  justifier,^^  could  not  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  So  all  interpreters  agree  to  take  the  word  as  indicating  a  divine 
attribute  which,  long  veiled,  was  put  in  the  light  of  day  by  the  cross. 
•  Which  attribute  is  it  ?  Justice  sometimes  denoting  moral  perfection  in  gen- 
,  eral,  each  commentator  has  taken  the  term  used  by  Paul  as  expressing  the 
/  special  attribute  which  agreed  best  with  his  system  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  redemption.  It  has  been  taken  to  express — (1)  Ooodness  (Theodor., 
Abel.,  Grot.,  Semi.,  etc.)  ;  (2)  Veracity  or  fulelity  (Ambr.,  Beza,  Turret.) ; 
(8)  UolineHS  (Nitzsch,  Neand.,  Hofm.,  Lipsius);  (4)  Righteousness  as  justi- 
fyin/j  and  sanctifying  (the  Greek  Fathers,  Mel..  Calv.,  Oltram.)  —  this 
meaning  is  almost  identical  with  Luther's  ;  (5)  liighteousness  in  so  far  as 
it  carries  the  salvation  of  the  elect  to  its  goal ;  such  is  the  meaning  of 
Ritschl,  which  comes  very  near  No.  8  ;  (6)  lietributive  justice  in  God,  con- 
sidered here  specially  as  the  principle  of  the  punishment  of  sin  (de  Wctte, 
Hey.,  Philip.).  The  first  five  meanings  all  fall  before  one  common  objec- 
tion ;  the  Greek  language,  and  Paul's  vocabulary  in  particular,  have  spe- 
cial terms  terms  to  express  each  of  those  particular  attributes  :  xP^^'^^'Ky 
goodness ;  aXr/Seta,  veracity ;  irioTtg,  faithfulness ;  x^pig,  grace;  dyicxrvvrfy  holi- 
ness.  Why  not  use  one  of  these  definite  terms,  instead  of  introducing  into 
this  so  important  didactic  passage  a  term  fitted  to  occasion  the  gravest 
misunderstandings,  if  it  was  really  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  different  from  its 
usual  and  natural  signification  ?  Now  this  signification  is  certainly  that  of 
'  No.  6  :  justice,  as  the  mode  of  action  whereby  God  maintains  the  rigJU 
of  every  being,  and  consequently  ord^r  throughout  the  whole  moral  uni- 
verse, blessing  him  who  has  respect  to  this  order,  visiting  with  punishment 
him  who  \iolates  ii.  The  essence  of  God  is  the  absolute  love  of  the  good, 
His  holiness  (Isa.  vi.  3  :  **  Holy,  holy,  holy''  .  .  .).  Now,  the  good  is  order, 
the  normal  relation  between  all  free  beings,^  from  God  Himself  to  the  last 
of  them.  The  attribute  of  justice^  eternally  latent  in  holiness,  passes  into 
the  active  state  with  the  appearance  of  the  free  creature.  For  in  the  fact 
of  freedom  there  was  included  the  possibility  of  disorder,  and  this  possi- 
bility soon  passed  into  reality.  God's  abhorrence  of  evil,  His  holiness, 
thus  displays  itself  in  the  form  of  justice  preserving  order  and  maintaining 
right.  Now,  to  maintain  order  without  suppressing  liberty,  there  is  but 
one  means,  and  that  is  punishment.  Punishment  is  order  in  disorder.  It 
is  the  revelation  of  disorder  to  the  sinner's  conscience  by  means  of  suffering. 
It  is  consequently,  or  at  least  may  be,  the  point  of  departure  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  order,  of  the  normal  relation  of  free  beings.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained the  notion  of  the  justice  of  Ood,  so  often  proclnimed  in  Scripture 
(John  xvii.  25  ;  2  Thess.  i.  5  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  Rev.  xvi.  5,  xix.  2,  11,  etc.)  ; 
and  especially  Rom.  ii.  6  et  seq.,  where  we  see  the  diKaioKpiaiaj  the  just  judg- 

>  See  E.  Kaville,  Leprobihme  du  mat,  first  discourse. 
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menty  distributing  among  men  torath  and  tribulation  (vv,  8,  9),  glory  and 
peace  (vv.  7-10). — Tliis  meaning  which  we  give  with  Sciiptiire  to  the  word 
justice,  and  which  is  in  keeping  with  its  generally  received  use,  is  also  the 
only  one,  as  we  shall  sec,  which  suits  the  context  of  this  passage,  and  espe- 
cially the  words  which  follow. 

How  was  the  cross  the  manifestation  of  the  justice  of  Qod  ?  In  two  ways 
so  closely  united,  that  either  of  them  separated  from  the  other  would  lose 
its  value.  1.  By  the  very  fact  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  bloody  death.  If 
Paul  does  not  see  in  this  punishment  a  quantitative  equivalent  of  the  treat- 
ment which  every  sinner  had  incurred,  this  is  what  clearly  appears  fiom 
such  sayings  as  2  Cor.  v.  21  :  **  God  made  Him  sin  far  us  ;^^  Gal.  iii.  13  : 
**  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  7nnde  a  curse  for 
««."  Now,  herein  precisely  consists  the  munifestation  of  the  righteousness 
wrought  out  on  the  cross.  God  is  here  revealed  as  one  against  whom  no 
creature  can  revolt  without  meriting  death  ;  and  the  sinner  is  here  put  in 
his  place  in  the  dust  as  a  malefactor  worthy  of  death.  Such  is  the  objective 
manifestation  of  righteousness.  2.  This  demonstration,  however  striking, 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  subjective  or  moral  manifestation  which 
accompanies  it.  Every  sinner  might  be  culled  to  die  on  a  cross.  But  no 
sinner  was  in  a  condition  to  undergo  this  punishment  as  Jesus  did,  accept- 
ing it  as  deserved.  This  is  what  lie  alone  could  do  in  virtue  of  His  holi- 
ness.* The  calm  and  mute  resignation  with  which  He  allowed  Himself  to 
be  led  to  the  slaughter,  manifested  the  idea  which  He  Himself  formed  of 
the  majesty  of  God  and  the  judgment  He  was  passing  on  the  sin  of  the 
world  ;  from  His  cross  there  rose  the  most  perfect  homage  rendered  to  the 
righteousness  of  God.  In  this  death  the  sin  of  mankind  was  therefore 
doubly  judged,  and  the  righteousness  of  God  doubly  manifested — by  the 
external  fact  of  this  painful  and  ignominious  punishment,  and  by  the  in- 
ward act  of  Christ's  conscience,  which  ratified  this  dealing  of  which  sin 
was  the  object  in  His  person. — But  now  it  will  be  asked  what  rendered  such 
a  demonstration  necessary  :  Because,  says  St.  Paul,  of  the  tolerance  exej'dsed 
in  regard  to  sins  done  aforetime. 

For  four  thousand  years  the  spectacle  presented  by  mankind  to  the 
whole  moral  universe  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  9)  was,  so  to  speak,  a  continual 
scandal.  AVith  the  exception  of  some  great  examples  of  judgments, 
divine  righteousness  seemed  to  be  asleep  ;  one  might  even  have  asked  if  it 
existed.  Men  sinned  here  below,  and  yet  they  lived.  They  sinned  on, 
and  yet  reached  in  safety  a  hoary  old  age  I  .  .  .  Where  were  the  tcages 
of  sin  f  It  was  this  relative  impunity  which  rendered  a  solemn  manifesta- 
tion of  righteousness  necessary.  Many  commentators  have  completely 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  by  giving  to  the  word  icdpcmq, 
which  we  have  translated  tolerance,  the  sense  of  pardon  (Orig.,  Luth., 
Calv.,  Calov.  ;  see  also  the  Geneva  translation  of  1557,  and,  following  it, 
Osterv.  etc.).  This  first  mistake  has  led  to  another.  There  has  been  given 
to  the  preposition  did  the  meaning  of  by,  which  it  cannot  have  when 
governing  the  accusative,  or  it  has  been  translated  in  mew  of  which  would 
have  required  the  preposition  nc.  The  first  error  lies  in  confounding  the 
term  irdpetrtc  (tolerance,  impunity)  with  dfi>eaig  {remission,  pardon).  The 
second  of  these  substantives  comes  from  the  verb  d(f>Uvai,  to  send  avay, 
dismiss,  pardon  (remittere)  ;  while  the  first  used  here  comes  from  the  verb 
vapievai,  to  let  pass,  neglect,  not  to  occupy  oneself  with  {prcRtermitte^'e)  ; 
nearly  the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  by  the  word  vn^piAelv,  to  close  the  eyes 
to,  Acts  xviii.  30.  The  signification  of  the  verb  irapievai  appears  clearly 
from  the  two  following  passages  :  Sir.  xxiii.  2:  **Lest  sins  should  remain 
unpunished  (/z^  ^apiuvrai  rd  d  fiaprij^ard)  ;''  and  Xenophon,  Hipparchic.  vii. 
10  :  *'  Such  sins  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unpunished  {rd  ovv  roiavra 

1  "O  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  Thee ;  but  I  have  known  Thee,'*  John 
xvil.  £5. 
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d/iapT^fiara  ov  xp^  trapievat  aKdXaaTo).''^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  in 
these  two  places  sin  is  designated  by  the  same  word  dfidpTTfjua  as  Paul 
employs  in  our  passage  :  sin  in  the  form  of  positive  fault,  transgression. 
The  real  sense  of  Trdpeatg  is  tlierefore  not  doubtful.  It  has  been  given  by 
Theodor.,  Grot.,  Beug.  ;  it  is  now  almost  universally  received  (ThoL, 
Olsh.,  Mey.,  Fritzs.,  Riick.,  de  Wette,  Philip,  etc.).  '  The  did  can  thus 
receive  its  true  moaning  (with  the  accusative)  :  on  account  of ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  passage  becomes  clear  :  God  judged  it  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  impunity  so  long  enjoyed  by  those  myriads  of  sinners  who  succeeded 
one  another  on  the  earth,  at  length  to  manifest  His  justice  by  a  striking 
act ;  and  Ho  did  so  by  realizing  in  the  death  of  Jesus  the  punishment 
which  each  of  those  sinners  would  have  deserved  to  undergo. — Ritschl, 
who,  on  account  of  his  theory  regarding  the  righteousness  of  God  (see  on 
i.  18),  could  not  accept  this  meaning,  supposes  another  interpretation 
(H.  p.  217  et  seq.).  Tolerance  (Trdpemg)  is  not,  according  to  him,  con- 
trasted with  merited  punishment,  but  with  the  pardon  which  God  has 
finally  granted.  Ver.  25  would  thus  signify  that  till  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  God  had  onlp  exercised  patience  without  pardoning,  but  that  in 
Christ  the  justice  of  God  (His  faithfulness  to  the  salvation  of  His  elect) 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  give  complete  pardon.  But  where  then,  asks 
Gess,  is  this  only,  so  necessary  to  indicate  the  advance  from  tolerance  to 
pardon  ?  The  natural  contrast  to  impunity  is  not  pardon,  but  punishment ; 
comp.  ii.  4,  5,  and  the  parallel  passage  to  ours,  Acts  xvii.  30,  31 :  "  The 
times  of  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  men  to  repent, 
because  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness.'^''  Finally,  it  is  impossible  on  this  interpretation  to  give  a 
natural  meaning  to  the  words  on  a/xount  of.  For  pardon  was  not  given 
"because  of  the  impunity  exercised  toward  those  sins.  Paul  would  have 
required  to  say,  either  :  because  of  those  sins  themselves,  or  :  following  vp 
the  long  tolerance  exercised  toward  them. 

Several  commentators  (Calovius,  for  example)  refer  the  expression  :  sins 
done  afoixtime,  not  to  the  sins  of  mankind  who  lived  before  Christ,  but  to 
those  committed  by  every  believer  'before  his  contersion.  It  is  difficult  in 
this  sense  to  explain  the  words  which  follow  :  at  this  tim^e,  which  form  an 
antithesis  to  the  former.  We  must  apply  them  to  the  moment  when  each 
sinner  in  particular  beliei^es.  But  this  meaning  does  not  correspond  to  the 
gravity  of  the  expression  :  at  this  time^  in  which  the  apostle  evidently  con- 
trasts the  period  of  completion  with  that  of  general  impunity,  and  even 
with  the  eternal  decree  (the  izpdQEatq). 

It  may  be  further  asked  if  these  sins  done  aforetims  are  those  of  all  man- 
kind anterior  to  Christ,  or  perhaps,  as  Philippi  thinks,  only  those  of  the 
Jews.  The  argument  which  this  commentator  derives  from  the  meaning  of 
iXaoT^piov,  the  lidf  of  the  ark,  the  propitiatory  so  called,  has  of  course  no 
weight  with  us.  Might  one  be  found  in  the  remarkable  parallel,  Heb.  ix. 
16  :  **  The  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  testament ''  /  No,  for  this 
restricted  application  follows  naturally  from  the  particular  aim  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  (comp.  for  example,  ii.  16).  It  may  even  be  said  that 
the  demonstration  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  was  less  necessary  for  Israel 
than  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  the  sacrifices  instituted  by  God  were 
already  a  homage  rendered  to  his  justice.  But  this  homage  was  not  suffi- 
cient ;  for  there  was  wanting  in  it  that  which  gives  value  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ ;  the  victim  underwent  death,  but  did  not  accept  it.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  death  of  the  Messiah  necessarily  closed  the  long  series  of  the  Le- 
vitical  sacrifices.     No  more  can  we  receive  the  opinion  of  Beza,  Cocceius, 

1  Morison  (p.  823)  refers  to  the  stranj^  misunderstanding  of  Chr^'sostom,  reprodaced  by 
CEcnmen.,  Theophyl.,  Phot.,  which  maken  irapeo-t«  (Ktriclly  :  relaxation  of  the  mu^iclcB)  denote 
here  the  paralysU^  the  apiritnal  death  of  the  ainner.  Hence  probably  the  reading  rMpMcric 
(KB.  40). 
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Morison,  "who  thiDk  the  sins  that  are  past  are  those  of  the  faithful  of  the  Old 
Testament  whom  God  pardoned  from  regard  to  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  article  tuv  (^^ths  sms^')  does  not  admit  of  this  restriction,  which  there 
is  nothing  else  to  indicate.  And  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  cannot  be  explained 
here  by  an  end  so  special. 

But  if  it  is  asked  why  Paul  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  sacrifice  only  the 
pcut  and  not  the  future  sins  of  mankind,  as  if  the  death  of  Christ  did  not 
apply  equally  to  the  latter,  the  answer  is  easy,  from  the  apostle^s  stand- 
point :  the  righteousness  of  God  once  revealed  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross, 
this  demonstration  remains.  Whatever  happens,  nothing  can  again  efface 
it  from  the  history  of  the  world,  nor  from  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
Henceforth  no  illusion  is  possible  :  all  sin  must  be  pardoned — or  judged. 

Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  here  taken  by  the  apostle,  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  in  the  history  of  humanity,  something  like  what  would  emerge  in 
the  life  of  a  sinner  had  he  a  time  of  perfect  lucidity  when,  his  conscience 
being  miraculously  brought  into  one  with  the  mind  of  God  regarding  sin, 
he  should  judge  himself  as  God  judges  him.  Such  a  moment  would  be  to  this 
man  the  starting-point  of  a  total  transformation.  Thus  the  demonstration 
of  righteousness  given  to  the  world  by  the  cross  of  Christ  at  the  close  of  the 
long  economy  of  sin  tolerated,  founded  the  new  epoch,  and  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  pardon  established  the  principle  of  the  radical  renewal  of  humanity. 

Ver.  26.  The  first  words  of  this  verse :  during  the  forbearance  of  Ood,  de- 
pend naturally  on  the  word  irdpeaiuy  toleran^^:  **the  tolerance  (shown) 
during  the  forbearance  of  God.^'  It  is  less  simple  to  connect  this 
clause  with  the  participle  ff/wyeyov^rwv  :  "committed  formerly  during  the 
forbearance  of  God.*'  For  the  principal  idea  in  what  precedes,  that  which 
needs  most  to  be  explained,  is  that  of  the  tolerance,  ana  not  that  expressed 
by  this  participle.  Meyer  gives  to  the  preposition  h  the  meaning  of  hy : 
'^the  tolerance  exercised  toward  the  sins  that  are  passed  hy  the  forbearance 
of  God.*'  But  the  following  antithesis:  at  this  time,  imperatively  requires 
the  temporal  meaning  of  the  clause  kv  ry  avoxv* — At  the  first  glance  it  seems 
strange  that  in  a  proposition  of  which  Qod  is  the  subject,  the  apostle  should 
say,  not :  **  during  his  forbearance,"  but :  **  during  the  forbearance  of  Ood.'*^ 
The  reason  of  this  apparent  incorrectness  is  not,  as  has  been  thought,  the 
remoteness  of  the  subject,  nor  the  fact  that  Paul  is  now  expressing  himself 
as  it  were  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  not  from  that  of  God  (Mey.). 
Rather  it  is  that  which  is  finely  given  by  Matthias :  by  the  word  Ood  the 
apostle  brings  more  into  relief  the  contrast  between  mm^s  conduct  (their 
constant  sins)  and  Ood^s  (His  long-suffering). 

We  have  seen  that  ver.  26  should  begin  with  the  words  reproduced  from 
▼er.  25  :  for  the  demonstration  of  Hi^  justice.  To  what  purpose  this  repeti- 
tion ?  Had  not  the  reason  which  rendered  the  demonstration  of  righteous- 
ness necessary  been  sufficiently  explained  in  ver.  25  ?  Why  raise  this  point 
emphatically  once  more  to  explain  it  anew?  This  form  is  surprising, 
especially  in  a  passage  of  such  extraordinary  conciseness.  De  Wette  and 
Meyer  content  themselves  with  saying  :  Repetition  of  the  elg  Mei^iv  (for 
the  demonstration),  ver.  25.  But  again,  why  the  change  of  preposition  :  in 
ver.  25,  elg  ;  here,  np6^  ?  We  get  the  answer  :  b  matter  of  style  (Mey.),  or 
of  euphony  (Gess),  wholly  indifferent  as  to  meaning.  With  a  writer  like 
Paul — our  readers,  we  hope,  are  convinced  of  this— such  answers  are  insufld- 
cient.  Rtickert  and  Hofmann,  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  think  that  the 
words  :  for  the  demonstration  .  .  .  should  not  be  made  dependent,  like  the 
similar  words  of  ver.  25,  on  the  verb  Trpoidero,  had  established,  but  on  the 
substaLntive  forbearance :  **  during  the  time  of  His  forbearance,  a  forbear- 
ance which  had  in  view  the  manifestation  of  His  justice  at  a  later  period." 
De  Wette  replies,  with  reason,  that  were  we  to  connect  these  words  with  so 
subordinate  an  idea,  the  reader's  mind  would  be  diverted  from  the  essen- 
tial thought  of  the  entire  passage.     Besides,  how  can  we  fail  to  see  in  the 
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irpbg  evSet^iv  (for  the  manifestation)  of  ver.  26  the  resumption  of  the  similar 
expression,  ver.  25  ?  The  fact  of  this  repetition  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
80  difficult  to  explain.  The  moral  necessity  of  such  a  manifestation  had 
been  demonstrated  by  the  tolerance  of  God  in  the  past;  for  it  had  thrown 
a  veil  over  the  righteousness  of  God.  But  the  explanation  was  not  com- 
plete. The  object  to  be  gained  in  the  future  by  this  demonstration  must 
also  be  indicated.  And  this  is  the  end  served  by  the  repetition  of  this 
same  expression  in  ver.  26  :  **  for  the  demonstration,  I  say,  in  view  of''  ,  .  . 
Thus  at  the  same  time  is  explained  the  change  of  preposition.  In  ver.  25 
the  demonstration  itself  was  regarded  as  an  end:  **whom  he  set  forth  be- 
forehand as  a  propitiation/<7r  the  demonstration  (elcy  with  a  view  to)"  .  .  . 
But  in  ver.  26  this  same  demonstration  becomes  a  means,  with  a  view  to  a 
new  and  more  remote  end  :  **/<?/•  the  demonstration  of  His  justice,  that  He 
might  he  (literally,  icith  a  view  to  heing)  just,  and  the  justitier''  .  .  .  The 
demonstration  is  always  the  end,  no  doubt,  but  now  it  is  only  the  near  and 
immediate  object — such  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  preposition 
irpd^y  which  is  substituted  for  the  df  of  ver.  25 — compared  with  a  more  dis- 
tant and  final  end  which  opens  up  to  view,  and  for  which  the  apostle  now 
reserves  the  e'lg  (with  a  view  to)  :  ^^with  a  view  to  being  just,  and  the  jus- 
tiiier."  Conip.  on  the  relation  of  these  two  prepositions,  Eph.  iv.  12  :  *^'for 
{rrpd^)  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  ttith  a  view  to  a  (fif)  work  of  ministry.'' 
Here  we  may  have  a  convincing  proof  that  nothing  is  accidental  in  the  style 
of  a  man  like  Paul.  Never  did  jeweller  chisel  his  diamonds  more  carefully 
than  the  apostle  does  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  This  delicate  care  of 
the  slightest  shades  is  also  shown  in  the  addition  of  the  article  tt/v  before 
Mei^iv  in  ver.  26,  an  addition  sufficiently  attested  by  the  four  Alex.  Mjj., 
and  by  a  Mj.  from  each  of  the  other  two  families  (DP).  In  ver.  25  the 
notion  of  demonstration  was  yet  abstract :  *'i/i  demonstration  of  righteous- 
ness." In  ver.  26  it  is  now  known ;  it  is  a  concrete  fact  which  should 
conspire  to  a  new  end  ;  hence  the  addition  of  the  article  :  **  for  that  mani- 
festation of  which  I  speak,  with  a  view  to"  .  .  .  The  following  words  : 
at  this  time,  express  one  of  the  gravest  thoughts  of  the  passage.  They 
bring  out  the  full  solemnity  of  the  present  epoch  marked  by  this  unex- 
ampled appearance,  preordained  and  in  a  sense  awaited  by  God  Himself  for 
so  long.  For  without  this  prevision  the  long  forbearance  of  the  forty  pre- 
vious centuries  would  have  been  morally  impossible ;  comp.  Acts  xvii.  30 
(in  regard  to  the  Gentiles),  and  Heb.  ix.  26  :  **But  now  once  in  the  end  of 
the  ages  hath  He  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  " 
(in  regard  to  Israel). 

And  what  was  the  end  with  a  view  to  which  this  demonstration  of  right- 
eousness was  required  at  this  time  ?  The  apostle  answers  :  that  lie  might  be 
just  and  jnstifying — that  is  to  say,  **that  while  being  and  remaining  just, 
God  might  justify.  It  was  a  great  problem,  a  problem  worthy  of  divine 
wisdom,  which  the  sin  of  man  set  before  God — to  remain  just  while  justify- 
ing (declaring  just)  man  who  had  become  unjust.  God  did  not  shrink 
from  the  task.  He  had  even  solved  the  difficulty  beforehand  in  His  eternal 
counsel,  before  creating  man  free  ;  otherwise,  would  not  this  creation  have 
merited  the  charge  of  imprudence?  God  had  beside  Him,  in  Christ  (irpoi- 
Heroy  ver.  25 ;  comp.  Eph.  i.  8,  4),  the  means  of  being  at  once  just  and 
justifying — that  is  to  say,  just  while  justifying,  and  justifying  while  remain- 
ing just, — The  words  :  that  He  might  be  just,  are  usually  understood  in  the 
logical  sense  :  "that  He  might  be  known  to  be  just."  Gess  rightly  objects 
to  this  attenuation  of  the  word  be.  The  second  predicate  :  and  jtistifying, 
does  not  suit  this  idea  of  being  himcn.  If  God  did  not  once  show  liimseif 
perfectly  just,  would  He  be  so  in  renlity?  Gess  rightly  says:  **A  judge 
who  hates  evil,  but  does  not  judge  it,  is  not  just :  if  the  righteousness  of 
God  did  not  show  itself,  it  would  not  exist.''  In  not  smiting  those  sinners 
at  once  with  the  thunderbolt  of  His  vengeance,  those  who  had  lived  during 
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the  time  of  forbearance,  God  had  not  shown  Himself  JQSt ;  and  if  He  had 
continued  to  act  thus  indefinitely,  mankind  and  the  entire  moral  universe 
would  have  had  good  right  to  conclude  that  He  wcls  not  just.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  words  :  that  He  might  he  just,  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  express  a 
new  idea  :  they  reproduce  in  a  different  form  the  reason  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  righteousness  already  given  in  ver.  25  in  the  words:  *' because  of 
the  tolerance  exercised  toward  sins  done  aforetime.*'  If  this  tolerance  had 
not  at  length  issued  in  a  manifestation  of  justice,  justice  itself  would  have 
been  annihilated.  The  thought  is  nevertheless  of  supreme  importance!  here, 
at  the  close  of  this  exposition.  Men  must  not  imagine,  as  they  might  easily 
do,  especially  with  pardon  before  them,  that  the  justice  of  God  is  somehow 
completely  absorbed  in  His  grace  through  the  act  of  justifying.  There  is 
in  the  firm  and  immovable  will  of  God  to  maintain  right  and  order  in  the 
universe — His  justice,  that  is  to  say — the  principle  of  the  justification  of 
believers  no  doubt,  but  not  less  certainly  that  of  the  judgment  of  the  im- 
penitent. INow,  if  God  did  not  show  Himself  ju«f  at  the  moment  when  He 
justifies  the  unjust,  there  would  be  in  such  a  pardon  what  would  plunge 
sinners  into  the  most  dangerous  illusion.  They  could  no  longer  seriously 
suppose  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  give  in  an  account ;  and  judgment 
would  burst  on  them  as  a  terrible  surprise.  This  is  what  God  could  not 
desire,  and  hence  He  has  exercised  the  divine  privilege  of  pardon  only 
throusrh  means  of  a  striking  and  solemn  manifestation  of  His  justice.  He 
would  really  have  given  up  His  justice  if,  in  this  supreme  moment  of  His 
manifestation,  He  had  not  displayed  it  brightly  on  the  earth. 

After  having  secured  His  righteousness.  He  is  able  to  justify  the  unjust ; 
for  He  has,  in  Christ,  the  means  of  justifying  him  justly.  We  have  seen  that 
the  cross  re-establishes  order  by  putting  each  in  his  place,  the  holy  God  on 
His  throne,  rebellious  man  in  the  dust.  So  long  as  this  homage,  making 
reparation  for  the  past,  remains  without  us,  it  does  not  save  us  ;  but  as 
soon  as  we  make  it  ourselves  hy  faith  in  Jesus,  it  avails  for  us,  and  God  can 
justly  absolve  us.  This  is  what  is  expressed  by  the  last  words,  to  which  the 
passage  pointed  from  the  first :  and  justifying  him  who  is  of  the  faith  in  Jesus, 
By  adhering  to  this  manifestation  of  divine  righteousness  accomplished  in 
Jesus,  the  believer  makes  it  morally  his  own.  He  renders  homage  person- 
ally to  the  right  which  God  has  over  him.  Ho  sees  in  his  own  person  the 
malefactor  worthy  of  death,  who  should  have  undergone  and  accepted  what 
Jesus  underwent  and  accepted.  He  exclaims,  like  that  Bechuana  in  his 
simple  savage  language  :  Away  from  that,  Christ ;  that's  my  place  I  Sin 
is  thus  judged  in  his  conscience,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  dying  Jesus— that 
is  to  say,  as  it  is  by  the  holiness  of  God  himself,  and  as  it  never  could  have 
been  by  the  ever  imperfect  repentance  of  a  sinner.  By  appropriating  to 
himself  the  homage  rendered  to  the  majesty  of  God  by  the  Crucified  One, 
the  believer  is  himself  crucified  as  it  were  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  moral  order 
is  re-established,  and  judgment  can  take  end  by  an  act  of  absolution.  As 
to  the  impenitent  sinner,  who  refuses  to  the  divine  majesty  the  homage 
contained  in  the  act  of  faith,  the  demonstration  of  righteousness  given  on 
the  cross  remains  as  the  proof  that  he  will  certainly  meet  with  this  divine 
attribute  in  the  judgment. — The  phrase  :  to  be  of  the  faith,  has  nothing  sur- 
prising in  Paul's  style ;  comp.  the  dvai  U,  ii.  8 ;  Gal.  iii.  7,  10,  etc.  It 
forcibly  expresses  the  new  mode  of  being  which  becomes  the  believer's  as 
soon  as  he  ceases  to  draw  his  righteousness  from  himself  and  derives  it 
wholly  from  Jesus. — Three  Mjj.  read  the  accusative  *Io<tovvj  which  would 
lead  to  the  impossible  sense  :  **and  the  justifier  of  Jesus  by  faith."  This 
error  probably  arises  from  the  abridged  form  IT  in  the  ancient  Mjj.,  which 
might  easily  be  read  IN.  Two  mss.  (F  G).  wholly  reject  this  name  (see 
Meyer).*  The  phrase  :  "  him  who  is  of  the  faith,"  without  any  indication  of 

»  Ti«ch«?ndorf,  eighth  edition,  does  not  mention  this  oroirolon.  Conld  he  have  fonnd  if  to  be 
not  the  fact  ?  No,  for  Wcetcott  and  Hon  mention  it  in  the  Appendix  to  their  New  Teetameir.t.^ 
T.  W.  C. 
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the  object  of  faith ,  would  not  be  impossible.  This  reading  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Oltramare.  But  two  mss.  of  the  ninth  century  do  not  suffice  to 
justify  it.  Nothing  could  better  close  this  piece  than  the  name  of  the 
historical  personage  to  whose  unspeakable  love  mankind  owes  this  eternal 
blessing. 

Tli/t  Expiation, 

We  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
used  by  the  apostle  in  this  important  passage,  and  to  rise  to  the  sum  of  the 
ideas  which  it  contains.  In  what  does  the  apostolical  conception,  as  we  have 
understood  it,  differ  from  the  current  theories  on  this  fundamental  subject  ? 

If  we  compare  it  first  with  the  doctrine  generally  received  in  the  church,  the 
point  on  which  the  difference  seems  to  us  to  bear  is  this  :  in  the  ecclesiastical 
theory  God  demands  the  punishment  of  Christ  as  a  satiflfaction  to  Himself,  in 
so  far  as  His  justice  ought  to  have  an  equivalent  for  the  penalty  merited  by 
man,  to  permit  divine  love  to  pardon.  From  the  point  of  view  to  which  the 
exposition  of  the  apostle  brings  us,  this  equivalent  is  not  intended  to  satisfy 
divine  justice  except  by  manifesting  it,  and  in  re-establishing  the  normal  relation 
between  God  and  the  guilty  creature.  By  sin,  in  short,  God  loses  His  supreme 
pkice  in  the  conscience  of  the  creature  ;  by  this  demonstration  of  justice  He  re- 
covers it.'  In  consequence  of  sin,  the  creature  no  longer  comprehends  and 
feels  the  gravity  of  his  rebellion  ;  by  this  manifestation  God  makes  it  palpable 
to  him.  On  this  view  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  sacrifice  of  reparation  should 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  multitude  of  sinful  men, 
viewed  as  the  sum  of  the  merited  sufferings  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  be  so  as  regards 
the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  st&erings  due  to  sin  in  itself. 

The  defenders  of  the  received  theory  will  no  doubt  ask  if,  on  this  view,  the  ex- 
piation is  not  pointed  simply  to  the  conscience  of  the  creature,  instead  of  being 
also  a  reparation  offered  to  God  Himself.  But  if  it  is  true  that  a  holy  God  cannot 
pardon,  except  in  so  far  as  the  pardon  itself  establishes  the  absolute  guilt  of  sin 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  so  includes  a  guarantee  for  the 
re-establishment  of  order  in  the  relation  between  the  sinner  and  God,  and  if  this 
condition  is  found  only  in  the  punishment  of  sin  holily  undertaken  and  hum- 
bly accepted  by  Him  who  alone  was  able  to  do  so,  is  not  the  necessity  of  expia- 
tion in  relation  to  the  absolute  Good,  to  Ood  Himself  demonstrated  ?  His  holi- 
ness would  protest  against  every  pardon  which  did  not  fulfil  the  double  condi- 
tion of  glorifying  His  outraged  majesty  and  displaying  the  condemnation  of  sin. 
Now,  this  double  end  is  gained  ozily  by  the  expiatory  sacrifice.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  this  sacrifice  arises  from  His  whole  divine  character,  in  other  words, 
from  his  holiness,  the  principle  at  once  of  His  love  and  justice,  and  not  exclu- 
sively of  His  justice.  And,  in  truth,  the  apostle  nowhere  expresses  the  idea  of 
a  conflict  between  justice  and  love  as  requiring  the  expiation.  It  is  grace  that 
saves,  and  it  saves  by  the  demonstration  of  justice  which,  in  the  act  of  expia- 
tion, restores  God  to  His  place  and  man  to  his.  Such  is  the  condition  on  which 
divine  love  can  pardon  without  entailing  on  the  sinner  the  final  degradation  of 
his  conscience  and  the  eternal  consolidation  of  his  sin. 

This  view  also  evades  the  grand  objection  which  is  so  generally  raised  in  our 
day  against  a  satisfaction  made  to  justice  by  means  of  the  substitution  of  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty.  No  doubt  the  ordinary  theory  of  expiation  may  be 
defended  by  asking  who  would  be  entitled  to  complain  of  such  a  transaction  : 
not  God  who  establishes  it,  nor  the  Mediator  who  voluntarily  sacrifices  Himself, 
nor  man  whose  salvation  is  affected  by  it.  But,  in  any  case,  this  objection  does 
not  apply  to  the  apostolic  conception  as  we  have  expounded  it.  For  whenever 
the  question  ceases  to  be  one  of  legal  satisfaction,  and  becomes  a  simple 
demonstration  of  God's  right,  no  ground  remains  for  protesting  in  the  name  of 
justice.  Who  could  accuse  God  of  injustice  for  having  made  use  of  Job  and 
his  sufferings  to  prove  to  Satan  that  he  can  obtain  from  tho  children  of  the 
dust  a  disinterested  homage,  a  free  submission,  which  is  not  that  of  the  merce- 

>  Thl9  view  Is  nearly  eqnivaloiit  to  what  fs  called  the  cfovemmeiital  theory  of  tho  Atone- 
ment. It  is  pupnrficiai.  and  fallM  very  far  below  the  apostle's  UiOQ?ht  and  words.  Jastico  la 
one  thing,  and  the  re-establishment  of  order  is  quite  another.— T.  W.  C. 
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nary  ?  Similarly,  who  can  arraign  the  divine  justice  for  having  given  to  sinful 
man,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  a  convincing  demonstration  ol"  the  judgment 
which  the  guilty  one  deserved  at  his  hand  ?  Deserved,  did  I  say  ?  of  the  judg- 
ment which  will  visit  him  without  fail  if  he  refuses  to  join  by  faith  in  that 
homage  solemnly  rendered  to  God's  rights,  and  rejects  the  reconciliation  which 
God  offers  him  in  this  form. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  the  true  apostolical  conception,  while  firmly  estab- 
lishing the  fact  of  expiation,  which  is,  historically  speaking— as  no  one  can  ^ 
deny — the  distinctive  feature  of  Christianity,  secures  it  from  the  grave  objec- 
tions which  in  these  days  have  led  so  many  to  look  on  this  fundamental  dogma 
with  suspicion. 

But  some  would  perhaps  say  :  Such  a  view  rests,  as  much  as  the  so-called 
orthodox  theory,  on  notions  of  right  Q,ud  justice,  which  belong  to  a  lower  sphere, 
to  the  legal  and  juridical  domain.     A  noble  and  generous  man  will  not  seek  to 
explain  his  conduct  by  reasons  taken  from  so  external  an  order  ;   how  much 
less  should  we  have  recourse  to  them  to  explain  that  of  God? — Those  who 
speak  thus  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  that  we  have  to  do  in  this'  question  not 
with  God  in  His  essence,  but  with  God  in  His  relation  to  free  man.     Now,  the 
latter  is  not  holy  to  begin  with  ;  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  liberty  is  not 
yet  regulated  by  love.    The  attribute  of  justice  (the  firm  resolution  to  maintain 
order,  whose  existence  is  latent  in  the  divine  holiness)  must  therefore  appear  as 
a  necessary  safeguard  as  soon  as  liberty  comes  on  the  stage,  and  with  it  the 
possibility  of  disorder  ;  and  this  attribute  must  remain  in  exercise  as  long  as 
the  educational  period  of  the  life  of  the  creature  lasts,  that  is  to  say,  until  he 
has  reached  perfection  in  love.    Then  all  those  factors,  right,  law,  justice,  will 
return  to  their  latent  state.    But  till  then,  God.  as  the  guardian  of  the  nor- 
mal relations  between  fi'ee  beings,  must  keep  by  law  and  check  by  punishment 
every  being  disposed  to  trample  on  His  authority,  or  on  the  liberty  of  His 
fellows.     Thus  it  is  that  the  work  of  righteousness  necessarily  belongs'to  God's 
educating  and  redeeming  work,  without  which  the  world  of  free  beings  would 
soon  be  no  better  than  a  chaos,  from  which  goodness,  the  end  of  creation, 
would  be  forever  banished.     Blot  out  this  factor  fi'om  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  free  being  becomes  Titan,  no  longer  arrested  by  anything  in  the 
execution  of  any  caprice.     God's  place  is  overthrown,  and  the  creatures  destroy 
one  another  mutually.     It  is  common  to  regard  love  as  the  fundamental  feat- 
ure of  the  divine  character  ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  the 
attribute  of  justice.     Most  thinkers,  indeed,  do  not  reach  it  at  all.     This  one 
fact  should  serve  to  show  the  error  in  which  they  are  entangled,    lloly,  holy,  holy, 
say  the  creatures  nearest  to  God,  when  celebrating  His  perfection  (Isa.  vi.),  and 
not  good,  good,  good.     Holiness,  such  is  the  essence  of  God  ;  and  holiness  is  "^ 
the  absolute  love  of  the  good,  the  absolute  horror  of  evil.     Hence  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  both  love  and  justice.     Love  is  the  goodwill  of  God  toward  all 
free  beings  who  are  destined  to  realize  the  good.    Love  goes  out  to  the  indi-  ■ 
viduals,  as  holiness  to  the  good  itself  which  they  ought  to  produce.     Justice, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  firm  purpose  of  God  to  maintain  the  normal  relation ' 
between  all  these  beings  by  his  blessings  and  punishments.     It  is  obvious  that 
justice  is  included  no  less  necessarily  than  love  itself  in  the  fundamental 
feature  of  the  divine  character,  holiness.     It  is  no  offence  therefore  to  God  to 
speak  of  His  justice  and  His  rights.    The  exercise  of  a  right  is  only  a  shame 
when  the  being  who  exercises  it  makes  it  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  his 
egoism.    It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  glory  to  one  who,  like  God,  knows  that  in 
preserving  His  place  He  is  securing  the  good  of  all  others.    For,  as  Gess  ad- 
mirably expounds  it,  God,  in  maintaining  His  supreme  dignit3%  preserves  to 
the  creatures  their  most  precious  treasure,  a  God  worthy  of  their  respect  and 
love. 

Unjustifiable  antipathy  to  the  notions  of  right  and  justice,  as  applied  to  God, 
has  led  contemporary  thought  to  very  divergent  and  insufficient  explanations 
of  the  death  of  Christ. 

Some  see  nothing  more  in  this  event  than  an  inevitable  historical  result  of 
the  conflict  between  the  holiness  of  Jesus  and  the  immoral  character  of  his 
contemporaries.  This  solution  is  well  answered  by  Hausrath  himself  :  "Our 
faith  gives  to  the  question  :  Why  did  Christ  require  to  die  on  the  cross  ?  another 
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answer  than  that  drawn  from  the  history  of  His  time.  For  the  history  of  the 
ideal  cannot  be  an  isolated  and  particular  fact ;  its  contents  are  absolute  ;  it 
has  an  eternal  value  which  does  not  belong  to  a  given  moment,  but  to  the 
whole  of  mankind.  Every  man  should  recognize  in  such  a  history  a  mystery 
of  grace  consummated  also  for  him'*  {Neuiest.  ZeUtjcseh.  I.  450). 

Wherein  consists  this  mystery  of  grace  contained  in  the  Crucified  One  for 
every  man  ?  In  the  fact,  answer  many,  that  here  we  find  the  manifestation  of 
<livine  love  to  mankind.  **  The  ray  of  love,"  says  Pfleiderer,  "such  is  the  true 
saviour  of  mankind.  .  .  .  And  as  to  Jesus,  He  is  the  sun,  the  focus  in  whom 
all  the  rays  of  this  light  scattered  elsewhere  are  concentrated  "  ( Wissensch. 
Vorlrdge  iiber  religwse  Fragen).  On  this  view,  Jesus  sacrificed  himself  only  to 
attest  by  this  act  of  devotion  the  full  greatness  of  divine  love.  But  what,  then, 
is  a  devotion  which  has  no  other  object  than  to  witness  to  itself?  An  exhibi- 
tion of  love,  which  might  be  compared  to  that  of  the  woman  who  committed 
suicide,  a  few  years  ago,  to  awake,  as  she  said,  the  dormant  genius  of  her  hus- 
band by  this  token  of  her  love.  Besides,  how  could  the  sacrifice  of  his  life 
made  by  a  man  for  his  fellow-men  demonstrate  the  love  of  God  ?  We  may, 
indeed,  see  in  it  the  attestation  of  brotherly  love  in  its  most  eminent  degree,  but 
"we  do  not  find  the  love  of  the  Fhiher. 

Others,  finally,  regard  the  death  of  Christ  only  as  the  culminating  point  of 
His  consecration  to  God  and  men,  ot  His  holiness.  '* These  texts,*'  says  Saba-  « 
tier,  after  quoting  Kom.  vi.  and  2  Cor.  v.,  ** place  the  value  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  not  in  any  satisfaction  whatever  offered  to  God,  but  in  the  annihilaiion 
of  siUf  which  this  death  brings  about "  {Lap.  Paid^  p.  202).  To  the  same  effect 
M.  de  PressensS  expresses  himself  thus :  "  This  generous  suffering,  which 
Jesus  voluntarily  accepts,  is  an  act  of  love  and  obedience  ;  and  hence  its  restor- 
ing and  redeeming  character.  ...  In  the  name  of  humanity  Christ  reverses  Vie 
rebellion  of  Eden  ^  He  brings  hack  the  heart  of  man  to  Ood,  ...  In  the  person  of  a 
holy  victim,  humanity  returns  to  the  God  who  waited  for  it  from  the  first  days 
of  the  world"  {Vie  de  Jesus,  pp.  642  and  643).  Most  modem  theories  (Hof- 
mann,  Bitschl),  if  we  mistake  not,  are  substantially  the  same,  to  wit,  the  spir- 
itual resurrection  of  humanity  through  Christ.  By  the  holiness  he  so  painfully 
realized,  and  of  which  His  bloody  death  was  the  crown,  Jesus  has  given  birth 
to  a  humanity  which  breaks  with  sin,  and  gives  itself  to  God  ;  and  God,  fore- 
seeing this  future  holiness  of  believers,  and  regarding  it  as  already  realized, 
pardons  their  sins  from  love  of  this  expected  perfection.  But  is  this  the  apos- 
tle's view?  He  speaks  of  a  demonstration  of  justice,  and  not  only  of  holiness. 
Then  he  ascribes  to  death,  to  blood,  a  peculiar  and  independent  value.  So  he 
certainly  does  in  our  passage,  but  more  expressly  still  in  the  words,  v.  10:  *•  If, 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  {justlfiedy  ver.  9)  by  Ilis  death  (His 
blood,  ver.  9),  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life 
{through  him,  ver.  9)."  It  is  by  His  death,  accordingly,  that  Jesus  reconciles  or 
justifies,  as  it  is  by  his  life  that  he  stmctifies  and  perfects  salvation.  Finally, 
the  serious  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  lies,  as  we  think,  in 
the  fact  that,  like  the  Catholic  doctrine,  it  makes  justification  rest  on  sanctifi- 
cation  (present  or  future),  while  the  characteristic  of  gospel  doctrine,  what,  to 
use  Paul's  language,  may  be  called  its  folly,  but  what  is  in  reality  its  divine 
wisdom,  is  its  founding  justification  on  the  atonement  perfected  by  Christ's 
blobd,  to  raise  afterward  on  this  basis  the  work  of  sanctification  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.! 

NINTH  PASSAGE  (HI.  27-31). 

The  Harmony  of  this  Mode  of  Justification  with  the  true  Meaning 

of  the  Law. 

The  apostle  had  asserted,  ver.  21,  that  the  law  and  thepropheU  themselves 

>  We  would  not  hold  Profeasor  Gess  bound  to  all  the  views  which  we  have  expressed  in  this 
excnrsas.  But  we  nmA,  say,  that  if  ^^e  have  succeeded  in  ihrowing  any  lighc  on  this  pat^sage 
or  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  fact  of  the  atonement  UtuU  dtpth  into  lohiefi  the  angels  dofire  to  look,  1 
Pet.  i.  12),  we  owe  it  chiefly  to  that  eminent  theologian  ;  comp.  especially,  the  two  articles  en- 
titled, "  zur  Lehre  von  der  VerHOhunnjc,"  and  *'  Die  Nothwendigkeit  des  SQhneus  Christi,^'  in 
the  JahrbScherfUr  Deutache  Tfuol.  1857, 1858,  and  1859. 
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bear  witness  to  the  mode  of  justification  revealed  in  the  gospel.  This  he 
demonstrates,  first  generally,  from  the  spirit  of  the  law,  then  specially, 
from  the  example  of  Abraham,  in  the  two  following  pieces :  chap.  iii. 
27-31  and  chap.  iv.  As  the  theme  of  the  preceding  piece  was  expressed 
in  the  words  of  vv.  21  and  22  :  righteousness  of  Ood  revealed  without  law  .  .  . 
ly  faith  in  Jesus  Christy  that  of  the  following  development  is  found  in  the 
words  of  ver.  21 :  witnessed  ly  the  law  and  by  the  prophets.  We  see  how 
rigorously  the  apostle  adheres  to  order  in  his  work. 

The  piece,  vv.  27-31,  argues  from  all  that  precedes  to  the  harmony  of 
justification  by  faith  with  the  Old  Testament — 1.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  and 
the  gospel  equally  exclude  justification  by  works,  vv.  27  and  28 ;  this  is 
the  negative  demonstration ;  and  2.  Inasmuch  as  only  justification  by 
faith  harmonizes  with  the  Monotheism  which  is  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  vv.  29-31 ;  such  is  the  positive  demonstration. 

Vv.  27,  28.  **  Where  is  the  *  boasting  then  f  It  is  excluded.  By  what  law  f 
of  works?  Nay,  hut  by  that  of  faith,  For^  we  judge  that  man  is  justified  by 
faith^  without  worJcs  oflaw.^^ — Ovv,  then:  in  consequence  of  the  great  fact 
which  has  been  explained,  and  of  the  means  of  justification  which  it  im- 
plies (w.  23-26). — Kavxv(^iCy  boasting,  vainglory ;  this  term  denotes  not 
the  object  boasted  of,  but  the  act  of  self-glorification.  The  article  jj,  the, 
marks  this  boasting  as  well  known ;  it  is  therefore  the  boasting  of  the 
Jews  which  is  referred  to.  The  word  might  be  connected  with  the 
KavxaaOai  kv  &£(;>,  ii.  17,  and  understood  of  the  glory  which  the  Jews  sought 
to  borrow  from  their  exceptional  position  ;  but  the  context,  and  especially 
the  following  verse,  prove  that  the  apostle  has  in  view  the  pretension  of 
the  Jews  to  justify  themselves  by  their  own  works,  instead  of  deriving 
their  righteousness  from  the  work  of  Christ. — This  pretension  has  been 
excluded  forever  by  the  work  described,  vv.  24-26.  There  remains 
nothing  else  for  man  to  do  than  to  lay  hold  of  it  by  faith.  This  question 
has  something  of  a  triumphant  character  ;  comp.  the  similar  form,  1  Cor. 
i.  20.  The  self-righteousness  of  the  Jews  is  treated  here  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  is  in  that  passage.  The  apostle  seeks  it,  and  before  the  cross 
it  vanishes.  Uofmann  understands  this  exclamation  of  the  vainglory  to 
which  even  Christians  might  give  themselves  up:  *'Have  we  then,  we 
Christians,  thus  justified,  whereof  to  boast  ?"  This  interpretation  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  same  author,  according  to  which  the  question,  iii.  9  : 
**Have  we  any  advantage  (over  those  whom  judgment  will  overtake)  V^  is 
also  put  in  the  mouth  of  Christians.  But  it  is  evident  that,  like  the  ques- 
tion of  ver.  9,  this  refers  specially  to  Jewish  prejudice  ;  for  it  is  expressly 
combated  in  the  following  words,  ver.  29,  and  it  is  alluded  to  by  the 
article  r),  the,  before  kouxv^^ic- — Only  the  question  arises,  What  leads  the 
apostle  to  put  such  a  question  here  ?  The  answer  seems  to  us  to  be  this. 
His  intention  in  these  few  verses  is  to  show  the  profound  harmony  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  gosi)el.  Now  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had  been 
led  by  the  searching  study  of  the  law,  vv.  9-20,  was,  that  it  was  intended 
to  shut  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  of  the  Jews  in  particular,  before  God, 
by  giving  them  the  knowledge  of  sin.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  mode 
of  justification  which  best  agreed  with  the  law  was  that  which  traced  the 
origin  of  righteousness  not  to  the  works  of  the  law,  by  means  of  which 
man  thinks  that  he  can  justify  himself,  but  to  faith  ;  for,  like  the  law 
itself,  the  righteousness  of  faith  brings  all  boasting  to  silence,  so  that  the 
righteousness  of  works,  which  lays  a  foundation  for  boasting,  is  contrary 
to  the  law,  while  that  of  faith,  which  excludes  it,  is  alone  in  harmony 
with  the  law.     And  this  is  exactly  what  Paul  brings  out  in  the  following 

>  F  O  It.,  Or.  (Lnt.  trane.)  Ang.  add  <rov  after  Kavxyi<ri<  (thy  boaBting). 
«  H  A  D  E  F  G,  It. ;  yap.  for,  Tu8t<»d  of  ovi',  tA^n^  which  T.  R.  rende,  with  B  C  K  L  P,  Syr. 
*  T.  R.  places  ituttci  before  6iK<uov<r6aif  with  K  L  F,  Syr.,  while  all  the  rest  place  SiKaiovvBat 
before  Twrrft. 
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questions. —In  these  two  questions  the  term  law  is  taken  in  a  general  sense. 
This  word  is  often  used  by  Paul  to  denote  a  mode  of  action  which  is  im- 
posed on  the  individual,  a  rule  to  which  he  is  subject,  a  principle  which 
determines  his  conduct.  Sometimes  when  thus  understood  it  is  taken  in  a 
good  sense ;  for  example,  viii.  2  :  **the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  which  is 
in  Jesus  Christ  ;^^  again  it  is  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  so  vii.  23 :  *Hhe  law 
which  is  in  my  members  ;"  or,  again,  it  is  applied  in  both  ways,  good  and 
bad  at  once ;  comp.  vii.  21.  As  Baur  well  says,  the  word  law  denotes  in 
general  *'  a  formula  which  serves  to  regulate  the  relation  between  God  and 
man."  The  genitive  tov  ipyuv^  ofworka^  depends  on  a  v6fiov  understood,  as 
is  proved  by  the  repetition  of  this  word  before  Tr/ortwc. 

That  glory  which  man  derives  from  his  self-righteousness,  and  which 
the  law  had  already  foreclosed,  has  been  finally  excluded.  And  by  what 
means?  By  a  rule  of  works?  Certainly  not,  for  such  a  means  would 
rather  have  promoted  it,  but  by  that  of  faith  (ver.  26.)  The  apostle  thus 
reaches  the  striking  result  that  the  rule  of  works  would  contradict  the  law, 
and  that  the  rule  of  faith  is  that  which  harmonizes  with  it. — lie  here  uses 
the  word  vdpto^y  rvle^  probably  because  he  was  speaking  of  exchulingy  and 
this  requires  something  firm. 

Ver.  28.  The  relation  between  this  verse  ai^d  the  preceding  rests  on  the 
contrast  between  the  two  ideas  Kavxv^^tq  and  irioTei  diKaiovoOoif  hoasting  and 
being  jwti{fifd  by  faith.  **We  exclude  boasting  in  proportion  us  we  affirm 
justification  by  faith." — Several  commentators  read  oiir,  then,  after  T.  R., 
which  is  supported  by  the  Vat.  and  the  B3'zs.  In  that  case  this  verse 
would  form  the  conclusion  from  what  precedes  :  **  We  conclude,  then,  that 
man"  .  .  .  But  if  the  apostle  were  concluding  finally  in  ver.  28,  why 
would  he  recommence  to  argue  in  the  following  verse  ?  We  must  there- 
fore prefer  the  reading  of  the  other  Alexs.  and  the  Greco-Lats.,  ynp^for: 
'*For  we  deem,  we  assert  that"  .  .  '.  Another  question  is,  Whether,  with 
the  Byzs.,  we  are  to  put  the  word  Tr/are/,  by  faith,  before  the  verb  6iKaiovaO<Uj 
to  beju8tiji4:dy  or  whether  it  is  better  to  put  it  after,  with  the  other  two 
families,  and  so  give  the  idea  of  justification  the  dominant  place  over  that 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  connection  with  ver.  27  certainly  speaks 
in  favor  of  the  Byz.  reading,  which  has  the  Peshito  for  it.  It  is  the  idea 
of  being  justified  by  faith,  and  not  that  of  being  justified  in  general,  which 
excludes  boasting. — It  is  worth  remarking  the  word  Ai'SfHonov,  man.     This 

feneral  term  is  chosen  designedly:  **  whatever  bears  the  name  of  man, 
ew  as  well  as  Gentile,  depends  on  the  justification  which  is  of  faith,  and 
can  have  no  other."  If  it  is  so,  it  is  plain  that  boasting  i^  finally  excluded. 
The  apostle  adds  :  ^^uithout  vorks  of  law,  that  is  to  say,  without  participa- 
tion in  any  of  those  works  which  are  wrought  in  the  servile  and  mercenary 
spirit  which  prevails  imder  the  rule  of  law  (see  on  ver.  20).  The  matter  in 
question  here  is  neither  final  salvation  nor  works  as  fruits  of  faith  (good 
works,  Eph.  ii.  10  ;  Tit.  iii.  8).  For  these  will  be  necessary  in  the  day  of 
judgment  (see  on  ii.  13). 

If  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  works  of  the  law  had  not  been  excluded  by 
the  great  act  of  expiation  described  vv.  24r-26,  and  by  the  rule  of  faith 
involved  in  it,  it  would  be  found  that  God  provided  for  the  f^alvation  of  a 
part  of  mankind  only,  and  forgot  the  rest.  The  unity  of  God  is  not  com- 
patible with  this  difference  in  his  mode  of  acting.  Now  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  God  is  the  basis  of  the  law,  and  of  the  whole  of  Judaism.  On 
this  point,  too,  therefore,  the  law  is  at  one  with  faith,  vv.  29-31. 

Vv.  29,  30.  ^*  Or  18  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  f  ishe^  not  also  of  the 
Gentiles  t  Tes,  of  the  Gentiles  also :  seeing  *  it  is  one  God,  who  shall  bring 
out  the  justification  of  the  circumcised  from  faithy  and  who  shall  bring  about 

>  B  and  several  Fathers  :  lutwv  instead  of  iiovov, 

*  T.  R.  reads  £e  after  ovyi  with  L  P  only. 

*  Inatead  of  tvnwtp,  which  T.  R.  reads,  with  B  B  F  O  K  L  P,  we  And  tivcp  In  K  A  B  0. 
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that  of  the  uncircumcUed  "by  the  faith. '^^ — The  meaning  of  the  ^,  or,  when 
prefixed  to  a  question  by  Paul,  is  familiar  to  us  :  **(?/•  if  you  do  not  admit 
thaf  .  .  .  ?  This  question  therefore  goes  to  show  that  the  negation  of 
what  precedes  violates  the  Monotheism  so  dear  to  the  Jews,  and  in  which 
they  gloried.  The  genitive  'lovdaiuv^  of  Jews,  used  without  the  article, 
denotes  the  category.  Meyer  refuses  to  take  this  word  as  the  complement 
of  the  predicate  Oedf?  (^od,  understood ;  but  wrongly  ;  the  natural  mean- 
ing is:  *'Is  God  tKe  God  of  the  Jews?"  Comp.  ii.  29,  1  Cor.  xiv.  33, 
and  Luke  xx.  38  (with  Matt.  xxii.  32).  -Otherwise  we  should  require  to 
apply  here  the  phrase  elval  tivoq^  to  he  the  property  of  (to  belong  to),  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  relation  between  God  and  man. — To  the  ques- 
tion :  Is  He^not  also  the  Ood  of  the  OentiJesf  Paul  could  answer  with 
assurance  :  yes,  of  the  Oentiles  also ;  for  the  entire  Old  Testament  had 
already  drawn  from  Monotheism  this  glorious  inference.  The  psalms  cele- 
brated Jehovah  as  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  before  whom  the  nations  walk 
with  trembling  (Ps.  xcvi.-xcviii.,  c).  Jeremiah  called  Him  (x.  T)  the 
Kia^  of  nations  ;  and  the  apostle  himself  had  demonstrated  in  chap.  i.  the 
existence  of  a  universal  divine  revelation,  which  is  the  first  foundation  of 
universalism. 

Ver.  30.  The  Alex,  read  elTrep  :  if  truly.  This  reading  might  suffice  if 
the  apostle  were  merely  repeating  the  principle  of  tlie  unity  of  God  as  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  assertion:  ^^  tf  indeed  God  is  one."  But  he  goes 
further ;  this  principle  of  the  unity  of  God  serves  him  as  a  point  of 
departure  from  which  to  draw  important  inferences  expressed  in  a  weighty 
proposition:  *^  wJio  wiU  justify.''''  To  warrant  him  in  doing  so,  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  has  asserted  the  unity  of  God  as  an  admitted  supposition  : 
*^if  indeed.'*^  He  must  have  laid  it  down  as  an  indubitable  fact  which 
could  serve  as  a  basis  for  argument.  We  must  therefore  prefer  the  read- 
ing^of  the  other  two  families  :  z-je'lttep,  seeing  that,  *  Monotheism  has  as  its 
natural  corollary  the  expectation  of  one  only  means  of  justification  for  the 
whole  human  race.  No  doubt  this  dogma  is  compatible  with  a  temporary 
particularism,  of  a  pedagogic  nature  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  decisive  question 
arises,  that  of  final  salvation  or  condemnation,  the  unity  must  appear.  A 
dualism  on  this  point  would  imply  a  duality  in  God's  essence  :  ''^who  (in 
consequence  of  His  unity)  lo  ill  justify.''''  The  future  :  will  justify,  has  been 
variously  explained.  Some  think  that  it  expresses  logical  consequence 
(Riick.  Hofni.)  ;  others,  that  it  refers  to  the  day  of  judgment  (Beza, 
Fritzs.)  ;  a  third  party  refer  it  to  all  the  'particular  cases  of  justification 
which  have  taken  or  shall  take  place  in  history.  The  last  sense  seems  the 
most  natural :  the  whole  new  development  of  history,  which  is  now  open- 
ing, appears  to  the  apostle  a^  the  consequence  of  the  fundamental  dogma 
of  Judaism. — Meyer  alleges  that  the  difference  of  the  two  prepositions  U 
and  did,  from  and  by  (which  we  have  sought  to  render  in  our  translation), 
is  purely  accidental.  Is  it  also  accidental  that  the  article  rjyf,  the,  which 
was  wanting  in  the  first  proposition  before  the  word  irioTeuc,  faith,  is 
added  in  the  second?  Experience  has  convinced  us  that  Paul's  style  is 
not  at  thennercy  of  chance,  even  in  its  most  secondary  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  must  we,  with  Calvin,  find  the  difference  a  pure  irony  :  **If 
any  one  insists  on  a  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  well  and  good  ! 
I  shall  make  over  one  to  him  ;  the  first  obtains  righteousness  from  faith, 
the  second  by  faith."  No;  it  would  be  much  better  to  abandon  the 
attempt  to  give  a  meaning  to  this  slight  difference,  than  to  make  the 
apostle  a  poor  wit.  The  following,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  shade  of 
meaning  which  the  apostle  meant  to  express.  With  regard  to  the  Jew, 
who  laid  claim  to  a  righteousness  of  works,    he  contrasts  category  with 

<  The  other  readine.  however,  is  better  vapported,  and  is  adopted  bj  Tlscb.,  Treg.,  and  West- 
cote  and  Hort.— T.  W .  C. 
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category  by  using  the  preposition  cic,  from^  out  of^  which  denotes  origin 
and  nature :  a  righteousness  of  faith.  Hence,  too,  he  omits  the  article, 
which  would  have  described  the  concrete  fact,  rather  than  the  quality. 
But  when  he- comes  to  speak  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  been  destitute  till 
then  of  every  means  of  reaching  any  righteousness  whatever,  he  chooses 
the  preposition  dm,  by :  by  means  of  which  points  to  faith  simply  as  the 
way  by  whigh  they  reach  the  unexpected  end  ;  and  he  adds  the  article 
because  faith  presents  itself  to  his  mind,  in  this  relation,  as  the  well-known 
means,  besides  which  the  Gentile  does  not  dream  of  any  other. 

The  harmony  between  the  Mosaic  law  and  justification  by  faith  has  been 
demonstrated  from  two  points  of  view — 1.  That  of  the  universal  humilia- 
ti/ni  (the  exclusion  of  all  boasting),  which  results  from  the  former  and  con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  the  latter  (vv.  27,  28).  2.  That  of  the  unity  of  God, 
which  is  the  basis  of  Israelitish  Hosaism  and  prophetism,  as  well  as  that  of 
evangelical  universalism  (vv.  29,  30).  Thereafter  nothing  more  natural  than 
the  conclusion  drawn  in  ver.  31. 

Ver.  31.  ^^  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  That  he  far  from 
us !  Much  rather  we  establish  ^  the  law.'''' — This  verse  has  been  misunderstood 
by  most  commentators.  Home  (Aug.,  Luth.,  Mel.,  Calv.,  Philip.,  Riick.) 
apply  it  to  the  sanctification  which  springs  from  faith,  and  by  which  the 
gospel  finally  realizes  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  This  is  the  thesis  which 
will  be  developed  in  chaps,  vi.-viii.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  apostle 
might  defer  the  full  development  of  a  maxim  thrown  out  beforehand,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  the  way  ;  comp.  the  sayings,  iii.  3  and  20^.  But  yet  he  must 
have  been  logically  led  to  such  sentences  by  their  necessary  connection 
with  the  context.  Now  this  is  not  the  case  here.  What  is  there  at  this 
point  to  lead  the  apostle  to  concern  himself  with  the  sanctifying  power  of 
faith  ?  Let  us  remark,  further,  that  ver.  31  is  connected  by  then  with  what 
precedes,  and  can  only  express  an  inference  from  the  passage,  vv.  27-30. 
Finally,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  th^n  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  iv.  ?  How 
does  the  mode  of  Abraham's  justification  follow  from  the  idea  that  faith 
leads  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  ?  Hofmann  offers  substantially  the  same 
explanation,  only  giving  to  the  word  law  the  meaning  of  moral  law  in  gen- 
eral (instead  of  the  Mosaic  law).  But  the  difiiiculties  remain  absolutely  the 
same. — Meyer  and  some  others  regard  ver.  31  as  the  beginning,  and,  in  a 
manner,  the  theme  of  the  following  chapter.  The  term  law,  on  this  view, 
refers  to  the  passage  of  Genesis  which  the  apostle  is  about  to  quote,  iv.  3 : 
'*The  harmony  of  justification  by  faith  with  the  law  is  about  to  be  ex- 
plained by  what  the  law  says  of  Abraham's  justification."  But  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  believe  that  Paul,  without  the  slightest  indication,  would  call  an 
isolated  passage  of  the  Pentateuch  the  law.  Then,  if  the  relation  between 
ver.  31  and  iv.  1  were  as  Meyer  thinks,  it  should  be  expressed  logically  by 
for,  not  by  then.  Holsten,  if  we  imderstand  him  rightly,  tries  to  get  rid 
of  these  difficulties  by  applying  the  term  law  in  our  verse  to  the  laic  of 
faith  (ver.  27),  in  which  he  sees  an  absolute  rule  of  righteousness  holding 
good  for  all  men,  and  consequently  for  Abraham.  One  could  not  imagine 
a  more  forced  interpretation.  Our  explanation  is  already  indicated ;  it 
follows  naturally  from  the  interpretation  which  we  have  given  of  the  pre- 
ceding verses.  Paul's  gospel  was  accused  of  making  void  the  law  by 
setting  aside  legal  works  as  a  means  of  justification  ;  and  he  has  just 
proved  to  his  adversaries  that  it  is  his  teaching,  on  the  contrary,  which 
harmonizes  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  law,  while  the  opposite  teaching 
overturns  it,  by  keeping  up  the  vainglory  of  man,  which  the  law  was 
meant  to  destroy,  and  by  violating  Monotheism  on  which  it  is  based.  Is 
it  surprising  that  he  concludes  such  a  demonstration  with  the  triumphant 
affirmation  :  '*  Do  we  then  overturn  the  law,  as  we  are  accused  of  doing? 

1  T.  R.,  with  E  K  L  P  :  larwficy ;  K  A  B  C  D  :  urrayoiiMv. 
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On  the  contrary,  we  establish  it/'  The  true  reading  is  probably  lardvo/iev  ; 
the  most  ancient  form,  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  later  form  loTufiev. 
The  verb  signifies,  not  to  preserve,  maintainy  but  to  cause  to  stand,  to  estab- 
lish. This  18  what  Paul  does  with  regard  to  the  law  ;  he  establishes  it  as  it 
were  anew  by  the  righteousness  of  faith  ;  which,  instead  of  overturning  it, 
as  it  was  accused  of  doing,  faithfully  maintains  its  spirit  in  the  new  dis- 
pensation, the  fact  which  he  had  just  proved. 

This  verse  forms  a  true  period  to  the  whole  passage,  vv.  21-30.  Tlie  law 
had  been  called  to  give  witness  on  tlie  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
condemnation  ;  it  had  borne  witness,  vv.  7-19.  It  has  just  been  cited  again, 
and  now  in  favor  of  the  new  righteousness  ;  its  testimony  has  not  been  less 
favorable,  vv.  27-31. 

After  demonstrating  in  a  general  way  the  harmony  of  his  teaching  with 
Old  Testament  revelation,  the  apostle  bad  only  one  thing  left  to  desire  in 
the  discussion  :  that  was  to  succeed  in  finding  in  the  Old  Testament  itself 
a  saying  or  an  illustrious  example  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews, 
would  ^ve  the  sanction  of  divine  authority  to  his  argument.  There  was 
such  a  saying,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it.  It  was  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  legislator  himself,  and  related  to  what  was  in  a  manner  the 
typical  example  of  justification  with  the  Jews.  It  therefore  combined  all 
the  conditions  fitted  to  settle  the  present  question  conclusively.  Thus  it  is 
that  Gen.  xv.  6  becomes  the  text  of  the  admirable  development  contained 
in  chap.  iv.  This  piece  is  the  counterpart  of  the  scriptural  demonstration 
which  had  closed  the  delineation  of  universal  condemnation,  iii.  9-20.  It 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  exposition  of  the  thesis  of  ver.  21  :  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

TENTH  PASSAGE  (IV.  1-25). 
Faith  the  Principle  of  Abraham^ s  Justification, 

Abraham  being  for  the* Jews  the  embodiment  of  salvation,  his  case  was 
of  capital  moment  in  the  solution  of  the  question  here  treated.  This  was  a 
conviction  which  Paul  shared  with  his  adversaries.  Was  the  patriarch 
justified,  by  faith  and  by  faith  alone,  his  thesis  was  proved.  Was  he  justified  v 
by  some  work  of  his  own  added  to  his  faith,  there  was  an  end  of  PauPs 
doctrine. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  vv.  1-12,  he  proves  that  Abraham  owed 
his  righteousness  to  his  faith,  and  to  his  faith  alone.  In  the  second  vv. 
13-16,  he  supports  his  argument  by  the  fact  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
world,  promised  to  the  patriarch  and  his  posterity,  was  conferred  on  him 
independently  of  his  observance  of  the  law.  The  third  part,  vv.  17-22, 
proves  that  that  very  posterity  to  whom  this  heritage  was  to  belong  was  a 
fruit  of  faith.  In  the  fourth  and  last  part,  vv.  23-25,  this  case  is  applied 
to  believers  of  the  present.  Thus  righteousness^  inheritance^  posterity^  every- 
thing, Abraham  received  by  faith  ;  and  it  will  be  even  so  with  us^  if  we 
believe  like  him. 

1.  Vv.  1-12. 

Abraham  was  justified  by  faith,  vv.  1-8,  and  by  faith  alone,  vv.  9-12. 

Vv.  1,  2.  **  What  shall  we  say  then  that  Abraham  our  first  father  ^  ha^ 
found^  according  to  thefiesh  f  For  if  Abraham  were  jy  stifled  by  worl's,  he  hith 
whereof  to  glory  ;  but  not  in  relation  to  God.''^ — The  question  with  which  this 

>  K  A  B  0  read  irpovaropa,  while  T.  R.,  with  D  E  F  G  K  L  P  It,  reads  :  irarepa. 
*  K  C  D  E  F  O  It..  Or.  (Lat.  trans.)  place  evpuKcrai  immediately  after  rt  epovfuv,  while  T.  R. 
placiB  it,  with  K  L  P,  Syr.  after  n-arepa  rifLuv  ;  B  omits  it. 
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exposition  opens  is  connected  with  the  preceding  by  then,  because  the  neg- 
ative answer  anticipated  is  a  logically  necessary  consequence  of  the  demon- 
stration given  iii.  27-31.     The  particular  case  of  Abraham  is  subordinate 
to  the  general  principle  which  has  just  been  established. — ^It  is  not  proper 
to  divide  this  verse,  as  some  have  done,  into  two  questions  :  **What  shall 
we  say?    That  Abraham  has  found  [something]  according  to  the  flesh  ?" 
For  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  understand  an  object  to  the  verb  has 
foxind,  righteousness,  for  example,  which  is  extremely  forced.    Or  it  would 
be  necessary  to  translate,  with  Ilofmann  :  **  What  shall  we  say?    That  ue 
have  found  Abraham  as  our  father  according  to  the  flesh  ?''  by  understand- 
inff  v/idf,  tr^,  as  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  verb  to  have  found.     But  this 
ellipsis  of  the  subject  is  more  forced  still  than  that  of  the  object ;  and  what 
Christian  of  Gentile  origin — for  the  expression  have  found  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Jewish-Christians — would  have  asked  if  he  had  become  a  child 
of  Abraham  in  the  way  of  the  flesh  ?     Ver.  1  therefore  contains  only  one 
question  (see  the  translation).     The  apostle  asks  w^hcther  Abraham  by  his 
own  action  found  some  advantage  in  the  matter  of  salvation.     In  the  Re- 
ceived reading,  which  rests  on  the  Byzs.,  the  verb  has  found  separates  the 
words  our  father  from  the  others  :  according  to  the  flenh,  so  that  this  latter 
clause  cannot  apply  to  the  substantive /a^/i<?r,  but  necessarily  qualities  the 
verb  has  found.     It  is  otherwise  in  the  Alex,  and  Greco-Latin  readings, 
where  the  verb  has  found  immediately  follows  the  words  :   What  »haU  tee 
say  f  whereby  the  words  our  father  and  according  to  the  flesh  are  found  in  jux- 
taposition, which  might  easily  lead  the  reader  to  take  the  two  terms  as 
forming  a  single  description  :  our  father  according  to  the  flesh.     But  this 
meaning  cannot  be  the  true  one  ;  for  the  matter  in  question  here  is  not  yet 
the  nature  of  Abraham^s  paternity,  which  is  reserved  to  a  later  ])oint,  but 
the  manner  in  which  Abraham  became  righteous  (vv.  2,  3).     The  reading 
was  probably  falsified  by  the  recollection  of  the  frequent  phrases  :  father  or 
child  according  to  the  flash. — The  fl^sh  denotes  here  human  activity  in  its 
state  of  isolation  from  the  influence  of  God,  and  consequently  in  its  natural 
helplessness  so  far  as  justification  and  salvation  are  concerned.     The  mean- 
ing is  therefore:  **  What  has  Abraham  found  ^y  his  oicn  hiborV^    The 
word ^tf«A  is  probably  chosen  in  reference  to  circumcision,  which  became 
the  distinctive  seal  of  the  elect  family. — The  term  npoTrartjp.flnit  father^ 
which  occurs  here  in  the  Alex,  instead  of  the  simple  Tzar^p  (in  the  two  other 
families),  is  strange  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
LXX.  ;  but  this  very  circumstance  speaks  in  favor  of  its  authenticity.    For 
the  copyists  would  not  have  substituted  so  exceptional  a  term  for  tiie  usual 
word.     Paul  probably  used  it  to  bring  out  the  proto-typical  character  of 
everything  which  transpired  in  Abraham's  person. — Does  the  pronoun  our 
imply,  as  is  alleged  by  Baur,  Volkraar,  etc.,  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome  ?     Yes,  if  the  translation  were  :  our  father  according  to  the 
flesh.     But  wo  have  seen  that  this  interpretation  is  false.     It  is  not  even 
right  to  say,  with  Meyer)  who  holds  the  Gentile  origin  of  the  church  of 
Rome),  that  the  pronoun  our  refers  to  the  Judeo-Christian  minority  of  that 
church.     For  the  meaning  of  this  pronoun  is  determined  by  the  we^  which 
is  the  subject  of  all  the  preceding  verbs  {inake  void^  establish^  sJuill  say) ;  now 
this  refers  to  Christians  in  general.     Is  not  the  whole  immediately  follow- 
ing chapter  intended  to  prove  that  Abraham  is  the  father  of  believing 
Gentiles  as  well  as  of  believing  Jews  (comp.  the  categorical  declarations  of 
vv.  12  and  IG)  ?    How,  then,  should  the  word  our  in  this  verse,  which  is  as 
it  were  the  theme  of  the  whole  chapter,  be  used  in  a  sense  directly  opposed 
to  the  essential  idea  of  the  entire  piece?    Comp.,  besides,  the  use  of  the 
expression  our  fathers  in  1  Cor.  x.  1.     What  is  the  understood  reply  which 
Paul  expected  to  his  question  ?    Is  it,  as  is  often  assumed  :  nothing  at  all  t 

»  Thfs  view  fs  posfahiocl  hv  thn  connoctloTi,  by  the  chief  of  modem  critics,  and  by  the  Amer- 
icaa  readius  of  the  Revised  N.  T.— T.  W.  0. 
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Perhaps  he  did  not  go  so  far.  He  meant  rather  to  say  (comp.  ver.  2)  : 
nothing,  so/arasjustijication  before  Qod  is  concerned  ;  which  did  not  exclude 
the  idea  of  the  patriarch  having  from  a  human  point  of  view  found  certain 
advantages,  such  as  riches,  reputation,  etc. 

Ver.  2.  Some  commentators  take  this  verse  as  the  logical  proof  (/or)  of 
the  negative  answer  wliich  must  be  understood  between  vv.  1  and  2 : 
^^  Nothing  ;  for^  if  he  had  been  justified  by  his  works,  he  would  have  where- 
of to  glory,  which  is  inadmissible/'  But  why  would  it  be  inadmissible? 
This  is  exactly  the  matter  to  be  examined.  The  reasoning  would  then  be 
only  a  vicious  circle.  The  verse  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  proof  of  the 
negative  answer  anticipated,  but  as  the  explanation  why  Paul  required  to 
put  the  question  of  ver.  1  :  *^  I  ask  this,  because  if  Abraham  had  been  justi- 
fied by  his  works,  he  would  really  have  something  of  which  to  glory ;  and 
consequently  the  boasting  which  I  declared  to  be  excluded  (iii.  27)  would 
reappear  once  more  as  right  and  good.''  Did  not  Abraham's  example  form 
the  rule  ? — The  expression  hy  works  is  substituted  for  that  of  ver.  1 :  accord' 
ing  to  the  fleshy  as  the  term  heing  justified  replaces  the  having  found.  In  both 
cases,  the  term  appearing  in  ver.  2  indicates  the  concrete  result  (works^ 
being  justified),  as  that  in  ver.  1  expressed  the  abstract  principle  {the  fi£sh, 
finding).  The  word  Kavxw<^  signifies  a  matter  for  glorying  in^  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  Kavxvoi^j  ^^  ^c^  of  glorying.  Paul  does  not  say  that 
Abraham  would  really  glory,  but  only  that  he  would  have  matter  for  doing 
80.  But  how  can  the  apostle  express  himself  at  the  end  of  the  verse  in  the 
words :  hut  not  be/ore  Ood,  so  as  to  make  us  suppose  that  Abraham  was 
really  justified  by  his  works,  thoup^h  not  before  God  ?  Some  commentators 
(Beza,  Grot.,  de  Wette,  Riick.,  Philip.)  think  theftiselves  obliged  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  the  word  justified,  as  if  it  denoted  here  justification  in  the  eyes 

-  of  men  :  '*  If  Abraham  was  justified  by  his  works  (in  the  judgment  of  men), 
he  has  a  right  to  boast  (relatively  to  them  and  himself),  but  not  as  before 
God."  But  would  such  an  attenuated  sense  of  the  word  justify  be  possible 
in  this  passage,  "which  may  be  called  PauPs  classical  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  justification?  Calvin,  Fritzsche,  Baur^  Hodge,  assert  that  we  have  here 
an  incomplete  syllogism  ;  the  major  :  *'  If  Abraham  was  justified  by  works, 
he  has  whereof  to  glory  ;"  the  minor  :  **Now  he  could  not  have  whereof  to 
glory  before  God;"  tlie  conclusion  (understood):  **  Therefore  he  was  not 
justified  by  works."  But  the  minor  is  exactly  what  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  prove ;  for  what  hud  been  said,  ver.  27,  of  the  exclusion  of 
boasting  or  of  justification  by  works,  was  again  made  a  question  by  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  case  of  Abraham.  Besides,  the  conclusion  was  the  important 
part,  and  could  not  have  been  left  to  be  understood.  The  apostle  has  not 
accustomed  us  to  such  a  mode  of  arguing.  Meyer,  after  some  variations  in 
his  first  editions,  has  ended  by  siding  with  the  explanation  of  Chrysostom 

'  and  Theodoret,  which  is  to  the  following  effect :  **  If  Abraham  was  justified 
by  his  works,  he  has  undoubtedly  something  whereof  to  glory  in  his  own 
eyes ;  but  in  this  case  he  has  received  no  favor  from  God,  nothing  which 
honors  him  as  the  object  of  divine  grace  ;  and  his  justification  not  coming 
from  God,  he  has  no  cause  to  glory  in  relation  to  God."  This  meaning  is 
very  ingenious ;  nevertheless  it  is  untenable  ;  for — 1.  The  term  glorying 
w^ould  require  to  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  :  glorying  in  a  real  favor  received 
from  God,  while  throughout  the  whole  piece  it  is  applied  to  an  impure 
boasting,  the  ground  of  which  man  finds  in  himself  and  in  his  own  work.  2. 
Paul  must  have  said  in  this  sense  :  ev  9e^,  in  God,  rather  than  npog  rbv  QeSv, 
in  relation  to  God,  comp.  ii.  17.  8.  Ver.  3  does  not  naturally  connect  itself 
with  ver.  2  when  thus  understood,  for  this  verse  proves  not  what  it  should 
(for),  to  wit,  that  Abraham  has  no  cause  for  boasting  in  the  case  supposed, 
but  the  simple  truth  that  he  was  justified  by  his  faith.  Semler  and  Glock- 
ler  have  had  recourse  to  a  desperate  expedient,  that  of  taking  Trpbg  rov  ei6v 
as  the  exclamation  of  an  oath  :  *'But  no,  by  Qod,  it  is  not  so."    But  this 
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sense  would  have  required  irpbq  tov  Qeov  ;  and  what  could  have  led  Paul  to 
use  such  a  form  here  ?  The  turn  of  expression  employed  by  the  apostle  is 
certainly  singular,  we  shall  say  even  a  little  perplexed.  He  feels  he  is  ap- 
proaching a  delicate  subject,  about  which  Jewish  national  feeling  could  not 
but  show  itself  very  sensitive.  To  understand  his  meaning,  we  must,  after 
the  words  :  '*If  he  was  justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory,"  add 
the  following :  **  and  he  has  really  great  reason  for  glorying  ;  it  is  something 
to  have  been  made  an  Abraham  ;  one  may  be  proud  of  having  borne  such  a 
name,  hit ''  .  .  .  Here  the  apostle  resumes  in  such  a  way  as  to  return  to 
his  theme  :  **  but  all  this  glorying  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  account  which 
he  had  to  render  to  God."  The  words  :  in  relation  to  Ood,  tt^oc  tov  Oedvy 
are  evidently  opposed  to  a  coiTCsponding  :  in  relation  to  man^  understood. 
In  comparing  himself  with  men  less  holy  than  he,  Abraham  might  have 
some  cause  for  glorying ;  but  the  instant  he  put  himself  before  God,  his 
righteousness  vanished.  This  is  exactly  the  point  proved  by  the  following 
verses. 

Vv.  3-5.  **jFbr  what  saith  the  Sci'ijtturef  Now  Abraham  believed  God,  and 
a  was  counted  unto  him  for  Hghteousness.  Now  to  him  that  icorketh  his  re- 
ward is  not  reckoned  as  of  grace^  but  as  of  debt.  But  to  him  that  tcoj'keth  not, 
but  believeth  on  him  t/iat  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  right- 
eousness;^^— By  the  words  of  ver.  2  :  ^^But  it  is  not  so  in  relation  to  (jod,^^ 
the  apostle  gave  it  to  be  imderHtood  that  he  knew  the  judgment  of  God 
Himself  on  Abraham's  works.  Ver.  3  explains  how  he  can  pronounce  re- 
garding a  fact  which  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge. 
Scripture  contains  a  declaration  in  which  there  is  revealed  the  judgment 
of  God  respecting  the  way  in  which  Abraham  was  justified.  This  saying 
is  to  be  found  in  Gen.  xv.  (5.  Called  by  God  out  of  his  tent  by  night,  he 
is  invited  to  contemplate  the  heavens,  and  to  count,  if  he  can,  the  myriads 
of  stars  ;  then  he  hears  the  promise:  **so  numerous  shall  thy  seed  be.'* 
He  is  a  centenarian,  and  has  never  had  children.  But  it  is  God  who 
speaks  ;  that  is  enough  for  him  :  he  believed  Ood,  Faith  consists  in  hold- 
ing the  divine  promise  for  the  reality  itself  ;  and  then  it  happens  that 
what  the  believer  has  done  in  regard  to  the  promise  of  God,  God  in  turn 
does  in  regard  to  his  faith  :  He  holds  it  for  righteousness  itself. — The  par- 
ticle J£,  now,  takes  the  place  of  the  kc/,  and,  which  is  found  in  the  LXX., 
though  their  reading  is  not  quite  certain,  as  the  Sinalt.  and  the  Vatic,  have 
a  blank  here.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that,  as  Tischendorf  thinks,  the 
generally  received  reading  in  Paul's  time  was  lU,  now,  and  not  xai.  For  it 
IS  evident  that  if  the  apostle  preserves  this  particle,  which  is  not  demanded 
by  the  meaning  of  his  own  text,  it  is  to  establish  the  literal  character  of 
the  quotation.  It  is  not  said  :  he  believed  the  promise  of  God,  but :  God. 
The  object  of  his  faith,  when  he  embraced  the  promise,  was  God  Himself 
— His  truth,  His  faithfulness,  His  holiness,  His  goodness.  His  wisdom,  His 
power,  His  eternity.  For  God  was  wholly  in  the  promise  proceeding  from 
Him.  It  little  matters,  indeed,  what  the  particular  object  is  to  which  the 
divine  revelation  refers  at  a  given  moment.  All  the  parts  of  this  revela- 
tion form  but  one  whole.  In  laying  hold  of  one  promise,  Abraham  laid 
hold  of  all  by  anticipation ;  for  he  laid  hold  of  the  God  of  the  promises, 
and  henceforth  he  was  in  possession  even  of  those  which  could  only  be  re- 
vealed and  realized  in  the  most  distant  future. — The  Hebrew  says  :  *^and 
God  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  The  LXX.  have  translated  by 
the  passive:  and  it  was  counted  to  him;  Paul  follows  them  in  quoting. 
The  verb  ?,oyis£iv,  TioyiCea^^ai,  signifies  :  to  put  to  account;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix. 
19  ;  8  Cor.  v.  19  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  16  ;  and  Philera.  ver.  18  (where  Paul  uses  the 
analogous  term  £7i2oyeiv,  because  he  is  speaking  of  an  account  properly  so 
called  :  *^If  he  has  done  thee  any  wrong,  put  it  to  my  account").  It  is 
possible  to  put  to  one's  account  what  he  possesses  or  wliat  he  does  not 
possess.     In  the  first  case  it  is  a  simple  act  of  justice  ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
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a  matter  of  grace.  The  latter  is  Abraham ^s  case,  since  God  reckons  his 
faith,  to  him  for  what  it  is  not :  for  righteousneas.  This  word  righteausness 
here  denotes  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  in  virtue  of  which  Abra- 
ham would  necessarily  have  been  declared  righteous  by  God  as  heiiig  so,  if 
he  had  possessed  it.  As  he  did  not  possess  it,  God  put  his  faith  to  his 
account  as  an  equivalent.  Why  so  ?  On  what  did  this  incomparable  value 
which  God  attached  to  his  faith  rest  ?  Wc  need  not  answer  :  on  the  moral 
power  of  this  faith  itself.  For  faith  is  a  simple  receptivity,  and  it  would 
be  strange  to  fall  back  on  the  sphere  of  meritorious  woik  when  explaining 
the  very  word  which  ought  to  exclude  all  merit.  The  infinite  worth  of 
faith  lies  in  its  object,  God  and  His  manifestation.  This  object  is  moral 
perfection  itself.  To  believe  is  therefore  to  lay  hold  of  perfection  at  a 
stroke.  It  is  not  surprising  that  laying  hold  of  perfection,  it  should  be 
reckoned  by  God  as  righteousness.  It  has  been  happily  said  :  Faith  is  at 
once  the  most  moral  and  the  most  fortunate  of  strokes  (coups  de  main).  In 
w.  4  and  5,  the  apostle  analyzes  the  saying  quoted.  This  analysis  proves 
that  Abraham  was  justified  not  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  had  done  works 
(ver.  4),  but  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  has  not  done  them  (ver.  5)  ;  which 
demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  aflSrmation  of  ver.  2  :  **  but  it  is  not  so  in 
relation  to  God.'' — The  two  expressions:  6  kpya^6fj£vog^  he  that  tcorJcethy 
and  6  fii^  kpyalidfievog,  he  tJiat  worheth  not,  are  general  and  abstract,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  first  refers  to  any  workman  whatever  in  the  domain 
of  ordinary  life,  while  the  second  applies  only  to  a  workman  in  the  moral 
sense.  To  the  hired  workman  who  performs  his  task,  his  reward  is  reck- 
oned not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  debt.  Now,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
Moses,  Abraham  was  not  treated  on  this  footing  ;  therefore  he  is  not  one 
of  those  who  have  fulfilled  their  task.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  work- 
man (in  the  moral  sense)  who  does  not  labor  satisfactorily,  and  who  never- 
theless places  his  confidence  in  God  who  pardons,  his  faith  is  reckoned  for 
righteousness.  Now,  according  to  Moses,  it  is  on  this  footing  that  Abra- 
ham was  treated  ;  therefore  he  belongs  to  those  who  have  not  fulfilled 
their  task.  These  two  harmonious  conclusions — the  one  understood  after 
ver.  4,  the  other  after  ver.  5— set  forth  the  contents  of  the  declaration  of 
Moses :  Abraham  was  treated  on  the  footing  not  of  a  good,  but  of  a  bad 
workman. — The  subjective  negation  ////  before  IpyaCo/ievog  is  the  expression 
of  the  logical  relation :  because,  between  the  participle  and  the  principal 
verb :  ''''^cause  he  does  not  do  his  work,  his  faith  is  reckoned  to  him  as 
work." — ^Paul  says  :  He  who  justifieth  the  ungodly.  He  might  have  said 
the  sinner  ;  but  he  chooses  the  more  forcible  term  to  designate  the  evil  of 
sin,  that  no  category  of  sinners,  even  the  most  criminal,  may  think  itself 
excluded  from  the  privilege  of  being  justified  by  their  faith.  It  has  some- 
times been  supposed  that  by  the  word  ungodly  Paul  meant  to  cliaracterize 
Abraham  himself,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  said  (Josh.  xxiv.  2)  that 
"Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  while  he  dwelt  beyond  the  flood,  had 
nerved  other  gods.''''  But  idolatry  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  ungodliness 
(impiety),  and  Paul  would  certainly  never  have  called  Abraham  ungodly 
(impious). — To  impute  to  the  believer  righteousness  which  he  does  not 
possess,  is  at  the  same  time  not  to  impute  to  him  sins  of  which  he  is  guilty. 
Paul  feels  the  need  of  completing  on  this  negative  side  his  exposition  of 
the  subject  of  justification.  And  hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why,  to  the 
saying  of  Moses  resrarding  Abraham,  he  adds  one  of  David's,  in  wliich  jus- 
tification is  specially  celebrated  in  the  form  of  the  non- imputation  of  sin. 

Vv.  6-8.  *  *^As '  JJavid  also  exactly  celebrateth  the  Hessedness  of  the  man, 
unto  whmn  God  impiUeth  righteousness  without  works :  Blessed  are  they  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven^  and  whose  sins  are  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  to 
v>hom^  the  Lord  does  not  impute  sin.'''' — It  need  not  be  supposed  that  David 

1  Instead  of  xo^aircp,  D  E  F  O  read  ko^wc.  *  Instead  of  w,  K  B  D  S  G  read  ov. 
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here  play^  the  part  of  a  second  example,  side  by  side  with  Abraham.  The 
position  of  the  patriarch  is  unique,  and  Paul  will  return  to  it  after  tliis 
short  interruption.  He  merely  adduces  a  saying  of  David,  the  inspired 
singer,  which  seems  to  him  to  complete  the  testimony  of  Moses  about 
Abraham. — The  conjunction  of  comparison  Koddntp  is  more  forcible  than 
KaOCi^ :  it  indicates  an  intrinsic  and  striking  agreement :  exactly  as. — The 
word  uuKaptajudCj  which  we  have  translated  by  ble^medneHs,  strictly  signifies : 
the  celebration  of  blessedness.  The  verb  /.iyety  saysy  of  which  this  word  is  the 
object,  signifies  here  :  ?ie  utters  (this  beatification).  The  following  words 
are,  as  it  were,  the  joyful  hymn  of  the  justified  sinner.  This  passage  is 
the  beginning  of  Ps.  xxxii.,  wliich  David  probably  composed  after  having 
obtained  pardon  from  God  for  the  odious  crimes  into  which  passion  had 
dragged  him.  Hence  the  expressions  :  transgressions  pardoned^  sins  covered, 
sin  not  imputed.  Here,  then,  is  the  negative  side  of  justification,  the  evil 
which  it  removes ;  while  in  regard  to  Abraham  it  was  only  the  positive 
side  which  was  under  treatment,  the  blessing  it  confers.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  two  passages  complete  one  another. 

This  observation  made,  the  apostle  returns  to  his  subject.  It  was  not 
enough  to  prove  that  Abraham  owed  his  justification  to  his  faith.  For  the 
defenders  of  works  might  say  :  True ;  but  it  was  as  one  circumcised  that 
Abraham  obtained  this  privilege  of  being  justified  by  his  faith.  And  so 
we  have  works  driven  out  by  the  door,  and  returning  by  the  window. 
The  answer  to  the  question  of  ver.  1  :  **  What  hath  Abraham  found  by  the 
way  of  the  flesh  ?''  would  no  more  be  :  nothing^  but;  everything.  For  if  it 
was  to  his  circumcision  Abraham  owed  the  favor  whercbv  God  had 
reckoned  his  faith  to  him  for  righteousness,  everything  depended  in  the 
end  on  this  material  rite  ;  and  those  who  were  destitute  of  it  were  ipso 
facto  excluded  from  justification  by  faith.  The  nullity  of  this  whole  point 
of  view  is  what  Paul  shows  in  the  following  passage,  where  he  proves  that 
the  patriarch  was  not  only  justified  by  faith,  but  by  faith  only. 

Vv.  9,  10.  **  Is  this  beatification  then  for  the  circumcision,  or  for  the 
uncircumcision  also?  for  we  say:^  Faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for 
righteousness.  How  was  it  then  reckoned  f  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  circum- 
cision, or  of  tincircumcisiofi  f  Not  in  a  state  of  circumcision,  but  of  uncircum- 
cision.'^'^ — The  then  serves  merely  to  resume  the  discussion  :  '*I  ask  then  if 
this  celebration  of  the  blessedness  of  the  justified  applies  only  to  the 
circumcised,  or  also  to  the  uncircumcised."  On  this  everything  really 
depended.  For,  on  the  first  alternative,  the  Gentiles  had  no  way  left 
of  admission  to  the  privilege  of  justification  by  faith  except  that  of 
becoming  Jews  ;  and  there  w»is  an  end  of  Paura  gospel.  M.  Reuss  regards 
all  this  as  an  example  *'  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  the 
day,''  and  of  a  **  theological  science"  which  could  supply  the  apostle  only 
with  **  extremely  doubtful  medes  of  argument.''  We  shall  see  if  it  is 
really  so. — The  second  part  of  the  verse  :  for  we  say  ...  is  intended  to 
bring  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  David  to  Abraham:  **For,  in 
fine,  we  were  aflSfming  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith.  How  is  it 
then  with  this  personage,  whose  example  forms  the  rule  ?  How  was  he 
justified  by  faith  ?  as  uncircumcised  or  as  circumcised  ?"  Such  is  the  very 
simple  meaning  of  ver.  10.  The  then  which  connects  it  with  ver.  9  is  thus 
explained  :  '*To  answer  the  question  which  I  have  just  put  (9rt),  let  us 
tlien  examine  how  the  justification  of  Abraham  took  place." — The  answer 
was  not  difficult ;  it  was  furnished  by  Genesis,  and  it  was  peremptory. 
It  is  in  chap.  xv.  that  we  find  Abraham  justified  by  faith  ;  and  it  is  m 
chap,  xvii.,  about  fourteen  years  after,  that  ho  receives  the  ordinance  of 
circumcision.  The  apostle  can  therefore  answer  with  assurance  :  **  not  as 
circumcised,  but  as  uncircumcised."     There  was  a  time  in  Abraham's  life 

'  K  B  D  omit  the  on,  which  T.  R.  reada  with  all  the  other  docomenta. 
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when  by  his  uncircumcision  he  represented  the  Genfiles,  as  later  after  his 
circumcision  he  became  the  representative  of  Israel.  Now,  it  was  in  the 
first  of  these  two  periods  of  his  life,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  Gentilehood,  that 
he  was  justified  by  faith  .  .  .  the  conclusion  was  obvious  at  a  glance. 
Paul  makes  full  use  of  it  against  his  adversaries.  E.2  expounds  it  with 
decisive  consequences  in  the  sequel. 

Vv.  11,  12.   ^'' And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision y^  as  a  seal  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised :  that  he  might 
he  at  once  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe  while  in  a  state  of  wieircumcision, 
in  order  that  7'ighteousness  may  he  impnted  unto  them  also  ;  and  the  father  of 
the  Hraimcised,  of  them  who  not  only  are  of  the  circumcision,  hut  who  also  walk 
in  the  steps  of  the  faith  which  our  father  Abraham  had  in  uncircumdsion.^^ 
— Ka/,  and,  signifies  here:  **and  in  consequence  of  the  justification  thus 
found.'' — UeptTOfx^g,  of  circumcision,  may  be  made  a  genitive  of  apposition  ; 
**  the  sign  which  is  circumcision,"  or  a  genitive  of  quality  :  **a  sign  in  the 
form  of  circumcision.''     The  former  is  the  simpler  sense.     In  any  case,  the 
reading  Trepcrofir/v  in  two  Mjj.  is  a  correction.     Circumcision  appears  even  in 
Gen.  xvii.  11  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  His  people.     The 
Rabbins  express  themselves  thus  :  **  God  put  the  sign  of  love  in  the  flesh." 
The  term  of/fieiov,  sign,  relates  to  the  material  thing  ;  the  term  a<l>payig,  seal, 
to  its  religious  import.     Far,  then,  from  circumcision  having  been  the  ante- 
cedent condition  of  Abraham's  justification,  it  was  the  mark,  and  conse- 
quently the  effect  of  it. — The  article  n/c  (after  the  words  righteousness  of 
faith),  which  we  have  translated  by  :  which  he  had,  may  relate  to  the  entire 
phrase  righteousness  of  faith,  or  to  the  word  faith  taken  by  itself.     If  we 
consider  the  following  expression :   **  father  of  all  &<5Zi«t?er«"  (not  of  all  tlie 
justified),  and  especially  the  end  of  ver.  12,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
article  applies  to  the  word  faith  taken  alone  :  '*  the  faith  which  he  had  yet 
being  unci rcuracised."     The  in  order  that  which  follows  should  not  be 
taken  in  the  weakened  sense  of  so  that.     No  doubt  Abraham  in  believing 
did  not  set  before  himself  the  end  of  becoming  the  spiritual  father  of 
Gentile  believers.     But  the  matter  in  question  here  is  the  intention  of  God 
who  directed  things  with  this  view  which  was  His  from  the  beginning  of 
the  history.    The  real  purpose  of  God  extended  to  the  Gentiles  ;  the  theoc- 
racy was  only  a  means  in  His  mind.     Had  lie  not  said  to  Abraham,  when 
calling  him,  that  **in  him  should  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  ? 
Gen.  xii.  8. — On  the  meaning  of  6ia,  in  the  state  of,  see  on  ii.  27. — The  last 
words  :  that  righteousness  might  be  imputed  unto  them,  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  new  end  of  the  :  he  received  the  sign,  to  be  added  to  the  first  already 
mentioned  (that  he  might  be  the  father  .  .  .).     The  verb  is  too  remote  ; 
we  must  therefore  make  the  that  .  .  .  depend  on  the  participle  marfvdvTuv, 
them  that  believe  (though  they  be  not  circumcised)  ;  not  certainly  in  Hof- 
mann's  sense  :  **  who  have  faith  in  the  fact  that  it  will  be  imputed  to  them, " 
but  in  the  only  grammatically  admissible  sense:  "them  who  believe  it* 
order  that  Tig\\ieousues9  m&j  he  imi^ntcd  to  them."     There  is  a  desire  in 
faith.     It  seeks  reconciliation  with  God,  and  consequently  justification. — 
The  pronoun  avrdv,  he  (**that  he  might  be,  even  he^'),  is  intended  to  bring 
the  person  of  Abraham  strongly  into  relief,  as  called  to  fill,  he,  this  one 
solitary  man,  the  double  place  of  father  of  believing  Gentiles  (ver.  11)  and 
of  believing  Jews  (ver.  12).     It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  apostle  here 
puts  the  believers  of  Gentile  origin  first  among  the  members  of  Abraham's 
posterity.     But  was  it  not  they  in  fact  who  were  in  the  condition  most 
similar  to  that  of  the  patriarch  at  the  time  when  he  obtained  his  justifica- 
tion by  faith  ?    If,  then,  a  preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  one  over  the 
other,  it  was  certainly  due  to  them  rather  than  to  circumcised  Christians. 
What  a  complete  reversal  of  Jewish  notions  ! 


^  Instead  of  ircptroMi^i  A  D,  Syr.  read  ntfwroiiriv. 
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Ver.  13.  There  can  be  no  doubfc  that  this  verse  refers  to  believers  of 
Jewish  origin,  who  formed  the  other  half  of  Abraham's  spiritual  family. 
But  it  presents  a  great  grammatical  difficulty.  The  Greek  expression  is 
such  that  it  seems  as  if  Paul  meant  to  speak  in  this  same  verse  of  two  differ- 
ent classes  of  individuals.  It  appears  as  if  the  literal  translation  should  run 
thus  :  **  father  of  circumcision,  in  respect  of  those  who  are  not  only  of  the 
circumcision,  but  also  in  respect  of  those  who  walk  in  the  steps  of  "  .  .  . 
Proceeding  on  this  translation,  Theodoret,  Luther,  and  others  have  applied 
the  first  words  :  **  in  respect  of  those  who  are  not  only  of  the  circumcision," 
to  Jewish  believers,  and  the  following  words:  **in  respect  of  those  who 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Abraham's  faith,"  to  Oentile  believers.  But  why 
then  return  to  the  latter,  who  had  already  been  sufficiently  designated  and 
characterized  in  ver.  11  ?  And  how,  in  speaking  of  Jewish  believers,  could 
Paul  content  himself  with  saying  that  they  are  not  of  circumcision  only, 
without  expressly  mentioning  faith  as  the  condition  of  their  being  children 
of  Abraham?  Finally,  the  construction  would  still  be  incorrect  in  this 
sense,  which  would  have  demanded  ov  roig  ,  .  .  fidvov  {not  only  for  those  who 
belong  to  the  circumcision)  instead  of  ro/c  ou  .  .  .  ^6l*ov  (for  those  who  not 
only  belong  to  ,  ,  .  ).  This  ancient  explanation  must  therefore  certainly 
be  abandoned.  There  can  be  here  only  one  class  of  persons  designated  by 
two  distinct  attributes.  The  first  is  circumcision,  and  the  second,  a  faith 
like  Abraham's.  But  in  this  case  the  Greek  construction  seems  again  faulty 
in  the  second  member.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Tholuck,  Meyer,  etc. 
Philippi  is  fain  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  reflection  that  negligences  of 
style  are  found  in  the  best  writers  ;  which  is  true,  but  docs  not  help  us 
here  ;  for  the  faultiness  would  be  a  real  want  of  logic.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expedients  recently  devised  by  Hofmann  and  Wieseler  are  so  far- 
fetched that  they  do  not  deserve  even  to  be  discussed.  And  yet  the 
apostle  has  not  accustomed  us  to  inexactness  unworthy  even  of  an  intelli- 
gent pupil ;  and  we  may  still  seek  to  solve  the  difficulty.  This  is  not  im- 
possible, as  it  appears  to  us  ;  we  need  only  take  the  first  Tolg  to  be  a  pro- 
noun (those  who),  as  it  incontestably  is,  but  regard  the  second  not  as  a 
second  parallel  pronoun  (which  would,  besides,  require  it  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Kai),  but  a  simple  definite  article  :  ^Uhe  (individuals)  walking  in  the 
steps  of  "  .  .  .  The  meaning  thus  reached  is  to  this  effect :  **  those  who 
are  not  only  of  the  circumcision,  but  who  are  also,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
same  time,  the  (individuals)  walking  in  the  steps  of  "  .  .  .  This  article, 
Toi<:,  the,  is  partitive.  It  serves  to  mark  off  clearly  within  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  people  who  possess  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  much  narrower  circle  : 
those  walking  in  the  faith,  that  is  to  say,  the  Jews,  who  to  circumcision  add 
the  characteristic  of  faith.  These  latter  do  not  form  a  second  class  alongside 
of  the  first ;  they  form  within  this  latter  a  group  apart,  possessing  beside 
the  common  distinction,  an  attribute  (faith)  which  is  wantmg  to  the  others  ; 
and  it  is  to  draw  this  line  of  demarkation  accurately  within  the  circumcised 
Israel  that  the  article  is  used.^  The  role  is  here  simply  an  article  analogous 
to  the  -o/f  before  TrtnrEvotKnv, 

Paul  is  not  satisfied  with  saying :  **  who  also  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
Abraham's  faith  ;"  he  expressly  rominrls  us — for  this  is  the  point  of  his 
argument — that  Abraham  had  this  faith  in  the  ntate  of  uncircumcision. 
What  docs  this  mean,  if  not  that  Abraham  was  still  ranked  as  a  Gentile 
when  **he  believed  and  his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness  ?" 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  for  Gentile  believers  to 
enter  by  the  gate  of  the  Jews,  but  for  Jewish  believers  to  enter  by  the  gate 
of  the  Gentiles.  It  will  be  allowed  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  to  over- 
whelm his  adversary  more  completely.     But  such  is  Paul's  logic  ;  it  does 

>  The  complcto  Greek  phrase  woald  bo  as  follows  :  ot  ovk  ck  ntpiroii^  ii6vo¥  [oktcc],  oAAa  km 
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not  stop  short  with  refuting  its  opponent,  it  does  not  leave  him  till  it  has 
made  it  plain  to  a  demonstration  that  the  truth  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
what  he  affirmed.  • 

We  find  in  these  two  verses  the  great  and  sublime  idea  of  Ahrdham'a 
tpiritual  family,  that  people  which  is  the  product,  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of 
faith,  and  which  comprises  the  believers  of  the  whole  world,  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles.  This  place  of  father  to  all  the  believing  race  of  man  assigned 
to  Abraham,  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  it  is  the  act  in 
which  this  kingdom  takes  its  rise,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  patriarch^s  call : 
*'  tJiat  he  might  he  the  father  of ,  .  ,  (ver.  11),  and  of^  .  .  .  (ver.  12).  Hof- 
mann  says  rightly  :  **  Abraham  is  not  only  the  first  example  of  faith, for 
there  had  been  other  believers  before  him  (Heb.  xi.)  ;  but  in  him  therewas 
f minded  forever  the  community  of  faith."  From  this  point  the  continuous 
history  of  salvation  begins.  Abraham  is  the  stem  of  that  tree,  which 
thenceforth  strikes  root  and  develops.  For  he  has  not  believed  simply  in 
the    God   of  creation ;    he    has  laid  hold  by  faith   of   the  God   of  the 

Sromise,  the  author  of  that  redeeming  work  which  appears  on  the  earth  in 
is  very  faith.  The  notion  of  this  spiritual  paternity  once  rightly  under- 
stood, the  filiation  of  Abraham  in  the  physical  sense  lost  all  importance  in 
the  matter  of  salvation.  The  prophets,'  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  (John  viii.), 
were  already  at  one  in  laying  down  the  truth  which  the  apostle  here  demon- 
strates: faith  as  constituting  the  principle  of  life,  as  it  were  the  life-blood 
of  Abraham's  family,  which  is  that  of  God  on  the  earth.  Because,  indeed, 
this  principle  is  the  only  one  in  harmony  with  the  moral  essence  of  things, 
with  the  true  relation  between  the  Creator  who  gives  of  free  grace,  and 
the  creature  who  accepts  freely. — And  this  whole  admirable  deduction 
made  by  the  apostle  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  Rabbinical  scholasti- 
cism I 

The  apostle  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  basis  of  Christian  univer- 
salism  in  the  very  life  of  him  in  whose  person  theocratic  particularism  was 
founded.  He  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  time  when  he  represent- 
ed Gentilism,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  mankind  in  general ;  and  it  was 
during  this  period,  when  he  was  not  yet  a  Jew^  but  simply  a  man,  that  ho 
received  salvation  I  The  whole  gospel  of  Paul  was  involved  in  this  fact. 
But  a  question  arose  :  after  receiving  justification,  Abraham  had  obtained 
another  privilege  :  he  had  been  declared,  with  all  his  posterity,  to  be  the 
future  possessor  of  the  world.  Now  this  posterity  could  be  none  else  than 
his  issue  by  Isaac,  and  which  had  been  put  in  possession  of  circumcision 
and  of  Canaan.  Through  this  opening  there  returned,  with  banners  dis- 
played, that  particularism  which  had  been  overthrown  in  the  domain  of 
justification.  Thus  there  was  lost  the  whole  gain  of  the  preceding  demon- 
stration. Paul  does  not  fail  to  anticipate  and  remove  the  difficulty.  To 
this  question  he  devotes  the  following  passage,  vv.  13-16. 

2.  Vv.  13-16. 

Vv.  13,  14.  "  For  the  promise,  that  he  should,  "be  the  heir  of  the^  world,  was 
not  made  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  by  th€  law,  but  by  the  righteousness  of 
faith.     For  if  they  which  are  of  the  laio  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  Toid,  and  the 

Cmise  annulled,'''* — The ^br  bears  on  the  understood  objection  which  we 
c  just  explained  :  "  For  it  need  not  be  imagined  that  the  promised  inher- 
itance is  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  law,  and  that  the  people  of  the  law 
are  consequently  assured  of  it.''  Paul  knew  that  this  thought  lay  deep  in 
the  heart  of  every  Jew.  He  attacks  it  unsparingly,  demonstrating  that  the 
very  opposite  is  the  truth  ;    for  the  law,  far  from  procuring  the  promised 

^  T.  R.,  w!th  E  L  P,  reads  rov  berore  fro<rfiov ;  omitted  by  oil  the  others. 
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inheritance  for  the  Jews,  would  infallibly  deprive  them  of  it. — ^The  posseB- 
sion  of  the  woiid^  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  had  been  promised  to  Abra- 
ham and  Ws  posterity  in  three  forms. — 1.  In  the  promise  made  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  For,  from  the  prophetic  and  Messianic 
point  of  view,  which  dominated  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  family  from 
the  beginning,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  the  emblem  of  the  sanctified  earth  ; 
it  was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  glorious  realization  of  the  latter.  In 
this  sense  it  is  said  in  the  TancJiuma :  *  **  God  gave  our  father  Abraham  pos- 
session of  the  heavens  and  earth,^^  2.  Several  promises  of  another  kind 
naturally  led  to  the  extension  of  the  possession  of  the  promised  land  to  that 
of  the  whole  world;  for  example,  the  three  following,  Gen.  xii.  3:  **In 
thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ;''  xxii.  17  :  *'  Thy  seed  shall 
possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies;"  vcr.  18:  **  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  The  two  expressions  :  in  t/iee,  and  in  thy 
seedy  alternate  in  these  promises.  But  they  are  combined,  as  in  our  pas- 
sage, in  the  verses,  xxvi.  3,  4,  where  we  also  again  find  the  two  ideas  of 
the  possession  of  Canaan,  and  the  blessing  of  the  whole  world  through 
Israel.  3.  Above  all  these  particular  promises  there  ever  rested  the  general 
promise  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  announcement  of  that  descendant 
of  David  to  whom  God  had  said  :  **  I  have  given  thee  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  an  inheritance"  (Ps.  ii.  8).  Now  Israel  was  inseparable 
from  its  Messiah,  and  such  an  explanation  led  men  to  give  to  the  preceding 
promises  the  widest  and  most  elevated  sense  possible.  Israel  had  not  been 
slow  to  follow  this  direction  ;  but  its  carnal  spirit  had  given  to  the  univer- 
sal supremacy  which  it  expected,  a  yet  more  political  than  religious  com- 
plexion. Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  else- 
where, had  translated  this  idea  of  dominion  over  the  world  into  that  of  the 
humble  love  which  rules  by  serving:  *' Blessed  are  the  meek;  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth."  The  apostle  does  not  here  enter  on  the  question 
of  houj  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled  ;  he  deals  only  with  the  condition  on 
which  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Is  the  law  or  faith  the  way  of  entering  into  the 
possession  of  this  divine  inheritance,  and  consequently  are  the  people  of 
law  or  of  faith  the  heirs  ? — The  word  inhei'itance^  to  express  ovnei'tJiip^  re- 
produces the  Hebrew  name  Nachala^  which  was  used  to  designate  the  land 
of  Canaan.  This  country  was  regarded  as  a  heintage  which  Israel,  Jehovah^s 
first-born  son,  had  received  from  his  heavenly  Father. 

To  prove  that  the  inheriting  seed  is  not  Israel,  but  the  nation  of  believ- 
ers, Jews  or  Gentiles,  Paul  docs  not  use,  as  ^Ieyer,  Hodge,  and  others 
suppose,  the  same  argument  as  he  follows  in  Gal.  iii.  15  et  seq.  He  does 
not  argue  here  from  the  fact  that  the  law  was  given  subsequently  to  the 
patriarchal  covenant,  and  could  make  no  change  in  that  older  contract, 
which  was  founded  solely  on  the  promise  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  on 
the  other.  The  demonstration  in  our  passage  has  not  this  historical  char- 
acter ;  it  is,  if  one  may  so  speak,  dogmatic  in  its  nature.  Its  meaning  is 
to  this  effect :  If  the  possession  of  the  world  were  to  be  the  reward  of  ob- 
serving the  law,  the  promise  would  thereby  be  reduced  to  a  nullity.  This 
declaration  is  enunciated  ver.  14,  and  proved  ver.  15.  The  inference  is 
drawn  ver.  16. 

Ver.  14.  If,  in  order  to  be  heir  of  the  worldy  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
come  tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law ^  and  consequently  to  be  its  faithful 
observer—  otherwise  what  purpose  would  it  serve  ? — it  is  all  over  at  a 
stroke  both  with /<^n7A  and  with  the  promise:  with  faith,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  hope  of  that  final  heritage,  since  the  realization  of  that  expecta- 
tion would  be  bound  to  a  condition  which  sinful  man  could  not  execute, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  since  faith  would  thuB  be  deprived  of  its 
object  (literally,  emptied,  KSKivuTat,  from  xevdcy  empty)  ;  and  next,  with  the 

1  Commentary  on  the  PenlaUudi^  prolMibly  of  the  ninth  centnry. 
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promise  itself  :  for,  an  impossible  condition  being  attacl>cd  to  it,  it  would 
thereby  be  paralyzed  in  its  effects  (Kar^jpynrm).  Proof  and  conclusion,  vv. 
15,  16. 

Vv.  15,  16.  **  For  the  law  worheth  wrath :  and,  indeed,^  where  no  law  is, 
there  is  no  transgression.  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  he  by  grace  ; 
to  the  end  the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed  ;  not  to  that  only  which  is  of 
the  law  J  but  also  to  that  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham^  who  is  the  father  of 
us  all ; — Faitb  deprived  of  its  object,  the  promise  made  void  for  those  who 
are  under  the  law,  why  all  this  ?  Simply  because  the  law,  when  not  ful- 
filled, brings  on  man  God^s  disapprobation,  wrath,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible on  His  part  to  fulfil  the  promise.  This  passage,  like  so  many 
others  already  quoted,  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  which  Ritschl  forms 
of  divine  wrath.  This  critic,  as  we  know  (see  on  i.  18),  applies  the  term 
wrath,  in  the  Old  Testament  only,  to  the  sudden  punishment  with  death  of 
exceptional  malefactors,  who  by  their  crime  compromised  the  existence  of 
the  covenant  itself.  But  in  these  words  the  apostle  evidently  starts  from  the 
idea  that  whatever  is  under  the  law  is  ipso  facto  the  object  of  wrath,  which 
applies  to  the  entire  people,  and  not  to  a  few  individuals  only.  Melanch- 
thon  applied  the  term  wrath  in  this  verse  to  the  irritation  felt  by  condemned 
man  against  the  judgment  of  God.  He  forgot  that  the  loss  of  the  divine 
inheritance  results  to  the  sinner,  not  from  his  own  wrath,  but  from  that 
of  the  judge.  —  The  article  6,  the,  before  the  word  law,  proves  that  the  sub- 
ject here  is  the  law  properly  so  called,  the  Mosaic  law.  —  It  would  be  im- 
proper to  translate  :  ^^  for  it  is  the  law  which  produces  wrath, ^'  as  if  wrath 
could  not  exist  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  tne  law.  Cliap.  i.  proves  the 
contrary.  But  the  law  produces  it  inevitably  where  it  has  been  given.  The 
preponderance  of  egoism  in  the  human  heart  once  granted,  the  barrier  of 
the  law  is  certain  to  be  overpassed,  and  transgression  is  sure  to  make  wrath 
burst  forth. 

T.  II. ,  with  the  Byzs.,  the  Greco-Latins,  and  the  oldest  versions,  connects 
the  second  part  of  this  verse  with  the  first  by  yap,  for.  This  reading  ap- 
pears at  the  first  glance  easier  than  that  of  the  Alex.  :  de  (now,  or  but).  But 
this  very  circumstance  is  not  in  its  favor.  The  three  ydp,  which  have  pre- 
ceded, may  have  also  led  the  copyists  to  write  the  same  particle  again.  The 
context,  carefully  consulted,  demands  a  di  rather  than  a  ydp.  For  what 
says  the  second  member  ?  That  without  a  law  transgression  is  not  possible. 
Now  this  idea  does  not  logically  prove  that  the  law  necessarily  produces 
wrath.  This  second  proposition  oi  ver.  15  is  not  therefore  a  proof,  but  a 
simnle  observation  in  support  of  the  first ;  and  this  connection  is  exactly 
marked  by  the  6f,  which  is  the  particle  here  not  of  opposition  (but),  but  of 
gradation  (now),  and  which  may  be  rendered  by  and  indeed.  This  second 
proposition  is  therefore  a  sort  of  parenthesis  intended  to  strengthen  the 
Dearing  of  the  fact  indicated  in  the  first  (15a)  :  '*In  general,  a  law  cannot 
be  the  means  fitted  to  gain  for  us  the  favor  of  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
manifestations  of  sin,  of  the  evil  nature,  acquire  a  much  graver  character 
through  the  law,  that  of  transgression,  of  positive,  deliberate  violation  of 
the  divine  will,  and  so  increase  wrath."  Ilapapaaic,  transgression,  from 
vapapaivetv,  to  overpass.  A  barrier  cannot  be  crossed  except  in  so  far  as  it 
exists.  So  without  law  there  is  no  sin  in  the  form  of  transgression. — The 
article  6  is  wanting  here  before  v6^oc,  law.  And  rightly  so  ;  for  this  saying 
is  a  general  maxim  which  does  not  apply  specially  to  the  Jews  and  the 
Jewish  law  (as  15a).  The  Gentiles  have  also  a  law  (ii.  14,  15),  which  they 
can  observe  or  violate.  In  the  latter  case,  they  become  objects  of  wrath 
(chap,  i.)  as  well  as  the  Jews,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

Ver.  16.  If,  then,  the  promise  of  the  inheritance  was  serious,  there  was 

1  Instead  of  y«p,  which  T.  R.  readv,  D  B  F  O  K  L  P,  It.  Syr.,  we  rend  tn  K  AB  C,  Or.  (Lat 
tmu.):  It. 
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only  one  way  to  its  fulfilment — ^that  the  inheritance  should  be  given  by  the 
way  of  faith  and  not  of  law.  This  consequence  is  expounded  in  ver.  16, 
which  develops  the  last  words  of  ver.  13  :  by  the  righteottsness  of  faiths  as 
ver.  15  had  developed  the  first :  not  by  the  law, — Therefore:  because  of  that 
condemning  effect  which  attaches  to  the  law.  The  verb  and  subject  to  be 
understood  in  this  elliptical  proposition  might  be :  the  promise  was  made. 
But  the  words  following  :  that  it  might  be  by  grace,  do  not  allow  this ;  the 
subject  in  question  is  evidently  the  fulfilment.  What  we. must  supply, 
therefore,  is  :  the  promise  wiU  be  falftUed,  or  :  the  heritage  toill  be  given.  The 
inheritance,  from  the  moment  of  its  being  granted  to  faith  only,  remains  a 
gift  of  pure  grace  ;  and  while  remaining  a  gift  of  grace,  it  is  possible  for  it 
not  to  be  withdrawn,  as  it  must  have  been  if  its  acquisition  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  It  is  very  important  not  to  efface  the 
notion  of  aim  contained  in  the  words  eic  rb  elvai  {that  the  promise  might 
be),  by  translating,  as  Oltramare  does,  so  that.  There  was  positive  intention 
on  Qod^s  part,  when  He  made  the  gift  of  inheritance  depend  solely  on  faith. 
For  He  knew  well  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  render  the  promise  sfire 
(the  opposite  of  being  made  void,  ver.  14).  And  sure  for  whom  ?  For  all  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  terms  of  the  promise  :  '^  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed,^^  After  what 
precedes,  this  term  can  only  designate  the  patriarch^s  spiritual  family — all 
believers,  Jew  or  Qentile.  Faith  being  the  sole  condition  of  promise,  ought 
also  to  be  the  sole  characteristic  of  those  in  whom  it  will  be  realized.  These 
words :  sure  for  all  the  seed,  are  developed  in  what  follows.  The  apostle 
embraces  each  of  the  two  classes  of  believers  contained  in  this  general  term  : 
**sure,*'  says  he,  *^not  only  to  that  which  is  of  the  law,^^  believers  of  Jewish 
origin  who  would  lose  the  inheritance  if  it  was  attached  to  the  law,  ^^  ^^  also 
to  that  which  is  offaith,^^  Christians  of  Gentile  origin  to  whom  the  promise 
would  cease  to  be  accessible  the  instant  it  was  made  to  depend  on  any  other 
character  than  that  of  faith.  It  is  plain  that  the  expression  used  here  has  a 
wholly  different  meaning  from  the  apparently  similar  form  employed  in  ver. 
12.  There  arc  two  classes  of  persons  here,  and  not  ttco  attributes  of  the  same 
persons.  The  second  rv»  is  a  pronoun  as  well  as  the  first.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected, indeed,  that  in  designating  the  first  of  these  two  classes  Paul  does 
not  mention  the  characteristic  of  faith,  and  that  consequently  he  is  still 
speaking  of  Jews  simply,  not  believing  Jews.  But  after  all  that  had  gone 
before,  the  notion  of  faith  was  naturally  implied  in  that  of  Abraham^s  seed. 
And  to  understand  the  apostle^s  words,  we  must  beware  of  connecting  the 
(l6vov,  only,  exclusively  with  the  words  ek  tov  vdfiov,  of  the  law :  **  those  who 
are  of  the  law  only,^"*  that  is  to  say,  who  are  simply  Jews,  and  not  believers. 
The  fidvov  refers  to  the  whole  phrase  :  r^  in  rov  vd/iov,  only  that  which  is  of 
the  law,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  context  by  the  position  of  the  ica/,  also, 
before  the  second  tq  :  ^^not  only  that  which  is  of  the  law,  but  also  that  which^"* 
•  .  .  that  is  to  say  :  not  only  believers  who  were  formerly  under  the  law, 
but  also  Gentile  believers.  The  attribute  of  faith  is  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  the  last,  because  it  appears  in  them  free  from  all  legal  envi- 
ronment, and  as  their  sole  title  to  form  part  of  Abraham's  descendants. — 
The  last  words  :  who  is  the  father  of  us  all,  sum  up  all  that  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  previous  context.  Believing  Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  all  partici- 
pate by  faith  not  only  in  justification,  but  also  in  the  future  possession  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  true  seed  to  whom  this  promise  was  made  was  that  of  faith, 
not  that  according  to  the  law.  Abraham  is  therefore  the  sole  stem  from 
which  proceed  those  two  branches  which  form  in  him  one  and  the  same 
spiritual  organism. — But  after  all  a  Jew  might  still  present  himself,  saying : 
'*  Very  true  ;  but  that  this  divine  plan  might  be  realized,  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  Israel ;  and  that  there  might  be  an  Israel,  there 
must  needs  come  into  the  world  an  Isaac.  Kow  this  son  is  born  to  Abraham 
in  the  way  of  natural,  physical  generation  ;  and  what  has  this  mode  of  fill- 
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ation  in  common  with  the  way  of  faith  ?^'  Here  in  an  instant  is  the  domain 
of  the  ^«rA  reconquered  by  the  adversary;  and  to  the  question  of  ver.  1: 
**  What  has  Abraham  found  by  the  flesh  ?"  it  only  remains  to  answer  :  Hia 
son  Isaac,  consequently  the  chosen  people,  and  consequently  everything,  A 
mind  so  familiarized  as  PauPs  was  with  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Israelit* 
ish  heart,  could  not  neglect  this  important  side  of  the  question.  He  entei-s 
into  this  new  subject  as  boldly  as  into  the  two  preceding,  and  sapping  the 
]a.<it  root  of  Jewish  prejudice  by  Bcripture,  he  demonstrates  that  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  no  less  than  the  promise  of  the  inheritance  and  the  grace  of  justifi- 
cation, was  the  effect  of  faith.  Thus  it  is  thoroughly  proved  that  Abraham 
found  nothing  by  the  flesh  ;  quod  erat  demonst/rcundum  (ver.  1).  This  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  passage,  17-21. 

3.  Vv.  17-21. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  was  the  work  of  faith  ;  the  apostle  proves  it  by  the 
Scripture  narrative,  the  memory  of  which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  all 
his  readers,  and  which  was  intended  to  be  recalled  to  them  by  the  declar- 
ation of  ver.  3  relative  to  Abraham's  justification. 

Ver.  17.  '*  According  as  it  is  written^  Iha/oe  made  thee  a  father  of  many 
neUions,  before  Ood  whom  he  believed,  as  him,  that  quickeneth  the  dead,  and 
calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  t/iey  were. ' ' — This  verse  is  directly 
connected  vnth  the  end  of  ver.  12  ;  for  the  last  words  of  ver.  16  :  who  is 
the  faster  of  us  all,  are  the  reproduction  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  12:  the 
faith  of  our  father  Abraham.  The  development,  vv.  13-16,  had  only  been 
the  answer  to  an  anticipated  objection.  First  of  all,  the  general  paternity 
of  Abraham  in  relation  to  all  believers,  Jew  or  Gentile,  so  solemnly  aflirmed 
at  the  end  of  ver.  16,  is  proved  by  a  positive  text,  the  words  of  Gen.  xvi. 
5.  The  expression  :  father  of  many  nations,  is  applied  by  several  commen- 
tators only  to  the  Israel itish  tribes.  But  why  in  this  case  not  use  the  term 
Ammim  rather  than  Oojim,  which  is  the  word  chosen  to  denote  the  Qentiles 
in  opposition  to  Israel  ?  The  promise  :  *'  Thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude,''  can  hardly  be  explained  without  holding  that  when 
God  spoke  thus  His  view  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel.  And  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  after  His  saying  to  the  patriarch  :  '*  In  thee  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed  (or  shall  bless  themselves)"?  The  full 
light  of  the  Messianic  day  shone  beforehand  in  all  these  promises. — But 
there  was  in  this  divine  saying  an  expression  which  seemed  to  be  positively 
contradicted  by  the  reality  :  /  have  made  thee.  How  can  God  speak  of  that 
which  shall  not  be  realized  till  so  distant  a  future  as  if  it  were  an  already 
accomplished  fact  ?  The  apostle  uses  this  expression  to  penetrate  to  the 
very  essence  of  Abraham's  faith.  In  the  eyes  of  God,  the  patriarch  is  al- 
ready what  he  shall  become.  Abraham  plants  himself  at  the  instant  on 
the  viewpoint  of  the  divine  thought :  he  regards  himself  as  being  already 
in  fact  what  God  declares  he  will  become.  Such,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  following  words  which  have  been  so  differently  ex- 
plained :  before  Ood  whom  he  believed.  This  before  is  frequently  connected 
with  the  words  preceding  the  biblical  quotation  :  who  is  the  father  of  us  all. 
But  this  verb  in  the  present :  who  is,  was  evidently  meant  in  the  context  of 
ver.  16  to  apply  to  the  time  when  Paul  was  writing,  which  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  expression  before,  which  transports  us  to  the  very  moment 
when  God  conversed  with  Abraham.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  better  to 
connect  this  preposition  with  the  verb :  /  have  made  thee,  understanding 
the  words  :  *'^  which  was  already  true  before  the  God  whom"  .  .  .;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  eyes  of  the  God  who  was  speaking  with  Abraham,  the  latter 
was  already  made  the  father  of  those  many  nations.  There  are  two  ways  of 
resolving  the  construction  Karkvavn  ov  .  .  .  Oeov  ;  either  :  Karkvavri  tov  Oeov 
Korivavu  ov  ewiarewTe  (before  the  God  before  whom  he  believed)  ;  or  :  Kari- 
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vavTi  Tov  Gcot)  9  kirlffTewn  (before  the  God  whom  he  believed).  Perhaps  the 
first  explanation  of  the  attraction  is  most  in  keeping  with  usage  (anyhow 
there  is  no  need  to  cite  in  its  favor,  as  Meyer  does,  Luke  i.  4,  which  is 
better  explained  otherwise).  But  it  does  not  give  a  very  appropriate  mean« 
ing.  The  more  natural  it  is  to  state  the  fact  that  Abraham  was  there  before 
God,  the  more  superfluous  it  is  to  mention  further  that  it  was  in  God'i 
presence  he  believed.  The  second  explanation,  though  less  usual  when  tht 
dative  is  in  question,  is  not  at  variance  with  grammar  ;  and  the  idea  it  ex- 
presses is  much  more  simple  and  in  keeping  with  the  context ;  for  the  two 
following  participles  indicate  precisely  the  two  attributes  which  the  faith  of 
Abraham  lays  hold  of  :  **  before  the  God  whom  he  believed  as  quickening 
.  .  .  and  calling.'*'*  * — ^Two  Mjj.,  F  G,  and  the  Peshiio  read  EKiffrevaacj  thou 
didst  believe,  Erasmus  had  adopted  this  meaning  in  his  first  editions,  an<). 
it  passed  into  Luther^s  translation.  These  words  were  thus  meant  to  be  ^ 
continuation  of  the  quotation.  It  would  be  best  in  this  case  to  explain' 
the  KarkvavTi  ov  in  the  sense  of  avG'  ov  :  *^in  respect  of  the  fact  that  thou  didst 
believe.''  But  this  meaning  is  without  example,  and  the  reading  has  not 
the  shadow  of  probability. — The  two  divine  attributes  on  which  the  faith 
of  Abraham  fastened  at  this  decisive  moment,  were  the  power  to  quiekerk 
and  the  power  to  create.  It  was,  indeed,  in  this  twofold  character  that 
God  presented  Himself  when  He  addressed  to  him  the  words  quoted  :  /  hav( 
made  thee — here  is  the  assurance  of  a  resurrection— ^aiA^r  of  many  nations — 
here  is  the  promise  of  a  creation.  Faith  imagines  nothing  arbitrarily  ;  it 
limits  itself  to  taking  God  as  He  offers  Himself,  but  wholly. — The  first  at- 
tribute, the  power  to  quicken  (or  raise  again)^  has  sometimes  been  explained 
in  relation  to  facts  which  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  context,  such 
as  the  resurrection  of  the  deady  spiritually  speaking  (Orig.  Olsh.),  or  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (Ewald),  or  even  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Er.  Man- 
gold) !  But  ver.  10  shows  plainly  enough  what  is  the  apostle's  meaning. 
It  is  in  the  patriarch's  own  person,  already  a  centenarian,  and  his  wife 
almost  as  old  as  he,  that  a  resurrection  must  take  place  if  the  divine  prom- 
ise is  to  be  fulfilled. — In  the  explanation  of  the  second  predicate,  the  far- 
fetched has  also  been  sought  for  the  obvious  ;  there  has  been  given  to  the 
word  caU  a  spiritual  signification  (calling  to  salvation),  or  it  has  even  been 
applied  to  the  primordial  act  of  creation  (/caAe<y,  to  call,  and  by  this  call  to 
bring  out  of  nothing).  But  how  with  this  meaning  are  we  to  explain  the 
words  uc  dvTa,  as  being  f  Commentators  have  thus  been  led  to  give  them 
the  force  of  dq  iadfuva  or  etc  rh  elvaif  as  about  to  be,  or  in  order  to  their  being  ; 
which  is  of  course  impossible.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  word  call :  to 
invite  one  to  appear^  is  fully  sufficient.  Man  in  this  way  calls  beings  which 
are  ;  on  the  summons  of  the  master  the  servant  presents  himself.  But  it 
belongs  to  God  to  call  beings  to  appear  which  are  not,  as  if  they  already 
were.  And  it  is  thus  God  speaks  to  Abraham  of  that  multitude  of  futurb 
nations  which  are  to  form  his  posterity.  He  calls  them  up  before  his  view 
as  a  multitude  already  present,  as  really  existing  as  the  starry  heaven  to 
which  he  compares  them,  and  says  :  **  I  have  made  thee  the  father  of  this 
multitude."  The  subjective  negative  /ii^  before  bvra  expresses  this  idea: 
**He  calls  as  being  what  he  knows  himself  to  be  non-existent."  The  two 
present  participles,  quickening  and  eallingy  express  a  permanent  attribute, 
belonging  to  the  essence  of  the  subject.  The  passage  thus  understood  ad- 
mirably teaches  wherein  faith  consists.  God  shows  us  by  his  promise  not 
only  what  he  wills  to  exist  for  us,  but  what  he  wills  us  to  become  and  what 
we  already  are  in  his  sight ;  and  we  abstracting  from  our  re:il  state,  and  by 
a  sublime  effort  taking  the  position  which  the  promise  assigns  us,  answer  : 
Yea,  I  will  be  so  ;  I  am  so.  Thus  it  is  that  Abraham's  faith  corresponded 
to  the  promise  of  the  God  who  was  speaking  to  him  face  to  face.    It  is  this 

>  CtodeVs  explication  If  a  possible  one,  bat  the  other  is  far  more  grammatical.— T.  W.  C. 
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true  notion  of  faith  which  the  apostle  seeks  to  make  plaia,  by  analyzing 
more  prof oundly  what  passed  in  the  heart  of  the  patriarch  at  the  time  when 
he  performed  that  act  on  which  there  rested  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  the  earth. 

Ver.  18.  **  Who  against  Jiope  believed  in  hope^  in  order  to  "become  the  father 
of  many  Tuitions^  according  to  that  which  was  spoken^  So  shall  thy  seed  be,"*^ — 
The  word  hope  is  used  here  in  two  different  senses,  the  one  subjective  : 
hope  as  a  feeling  (in  the  phrase  :  in  hope)^  the  other  objective  :  hope  to 
denote  the  motive  for  hoping  (in  the  phrase  :  against  hope).  It  is  nearly 
the  same  in  viii.  24,  with  this  difference,  that  hope  in  the  latter  passage, 
taken  objectively,  does  not  denote  the  ground  of  hoping,  but  the  object 
of  hope  (as  in  Col.  i.  5).  The  apostle  therefore  means :  without  finding 
in  the  domain  of  sense  or  reason  the  least  ground  for  hoping,  he  never- 
theless believed,  and  that  by  an  effort  of  hope  proceeding  from  a  fact 
which  the  eye  did  not  see  nor  the  reason  comprehend,  God  and  His 
promise.  This  is  the  realization  of  the  notion  of  faith  expressed  Heb.  xi. 
1,  a  notion  which  is  so  often  wrongly  contrasted  with  the  conception  of 
Paul.  Instead  of :  he  believed  in  hope,  it  seems  as  if  it  should  have  been  : 
he  hoped  on  (the  foundation  of)  his  faith.  But  the  kiri  is  taken  here  nearly 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  frequent  phrases  :  cjt'  evvoig,  eir'  e^ffpa^  in  good- 
ttill^  in  hatred  ;  krri  ^evig,  in  hospitality.  His  faith  burbt  forth  in  the  form 
of  hope,  and  that  in  a  situation  which  presented  no  ground  for  hope. — 
Translators  generally  weaken  the  expression  elg  rb  ytvlaBaty  in  order  to 
become,  by  suppressing  the  idea  of  intention:  *'and  thus  it  is  that  he 
became^'  (Oltram.),  or:  **and  he  believed  that  he  would  become''  (Osterv.). 
This  substitution  of  the  result  for  the  intention  is  grammatically  inadmissi- 
ble. He  really  believed  with  the  intention  of  becoming.  If  he  grasped 
the  promise  with  such  energy,  it  certainly  was  in  order  that  it  might  bo 
realized.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  ascribe  this  notion  of  aim  to  God, 
as  Meyer  does. — The  following  verses  develop  the  two  notions :  against 
hope  (ver.  19),  and  in  hope  (w.  20,  21). 

Vv.  10,  20.  ^^  And  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered^  his  own  body 
now  •  dead — he  was  alnrnt  an  hundred  years  old — and  the  old  age  of  SaraK^s 
body ;  hut  having  regard  to  the  promise,  he  doubted  not  through  unbelief ;  but 
grew  in  strength  by  faith,  giving  glory  to  Ood.^^ — Abraham  is  represented  in 
this  passage  as  placed  between  two  opposite  forces,  that  of  sight,  which 
turns  to  the  external  circumstances  (ver.  19),  and  thtit  of  faith,  which  holds 
firmly  to  the  promise  (ver.  20).  The  6i,  but,  of  ver.  20,  expresses  the 
triumph  of  faith  oversight. — We  find  in  ver.  19  one  of  the  most  interesting 
various  readings  in  the  text  of  our  Epistle.  Two  of  the  three  families  of 
Mss.,  the  Greco-Latin  and  the  Byz.,  read  the  negative  ov  before  Karevdifoe  : 
he  considered  not.  The  effect  of  the  subjective  negative  /i^  before  aadev^aaq, 
being  weak,  on  the  principal  verb  would  then  be  rendered  thus,  because : 
'*  because  he  was  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not "...  The  mean- 
ing is  good  :  the  look  of  faith  fixed  on  the  promise  prevented  every  look 
cast  on  the  external  circumstances  which  might  have  made  him  stagger,  as 
was  the  case  with  Peter,  who,  as  long  as  he  looked  to  Jesus,  regarded 
neither  the  winds  nor  the  waves.  But  the  Alex,  family,  with  the  Peshito 
this  time  on  its  side,  rejects  the  ov.  The  meaning  is  then  wholly  different : 
'*  not  being  weak  in  faith,  he  looked  at  (or  considered)  his  deadened  body 
.  .  .  but  for  all  that  (Ai,  ver.  20)  he  staggered  not"  .  .  .  This  reading 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  preceding,  for  it  better  explains  the  contrast 
indicated  by  the  dc,  Init,  of  ver.  20.  The  meaning  is  also  more  forcible. 
He  considered  .  .  .  but  he  did  not  let  himself  be  shaken  by  the  view,  dis- 
couraging as  it  was.     The  fi^  before  aadev^ag  may  be  explained  either  as  a 

'  The  ov,  which  T.  R.  reads  here,  with  D  B  F  Q  E  L  P,  It.,  is  faceted  by  K  A  B  C,  Syr.  Or. 
(I/it.  trans.). 
'  B  F  G,  It  Syr.  Or.  omit  i}ji|,  which  is  fonnd  in  all  the  rest 
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reflection  of  the  author  intended  to  bring  out  a  eireumstanee  which  accom- 
panied this  view  (he  considered  without  heing  toeah),  or,  what  is  better,  as 
indicating  the  negative  eavse^  which  controls  all  that  follows  (vv.  19,  20)  : 
^  ^  because  ne  was  nut  weak  in  faith,  he  regarded  .  .  .  but  did  not  stagger/' 
In  favor  of  the  Received  reading :  '*  he  considered  not,*'  .  .  .  the  passage 
has  been  alleged  :  **  Abraham  lauffhed,  and  said  in  his  heart,  Shall  a  child 
be  born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is 
ninety  years  old,  bear?''  (Gen.  xvii.  17)  ;  a  passage  which,  according  to 
this  view,  gave  occasion  to  the  rejection  of  the  negative  ov.  This  is  not 
wholly  impossible.  But  the  time  to  which  this  passage  (Gen.  xvii.)  applies 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks  (Gen.  xv.). 

Yer.  20.  The  Si,  lut,  denotes  the  contrast  to  the  possible  and  natural 
result  of  this  consideration.  Strictly  speaking,  the  antithesis  would  have 
been  the  heSwauudT^y  he  strengthened  him^lf;  but  the  apostle  feeU  the  need 
of  i*eminding  us  first,  in  a  negative  form,  of  what  might  have  been  so  easily 
produced  under  such  conditions. — The  eiq  H^v  kivayyeViav,  in  regard  to  the 
promise,  stands  foremost.  It  was  the  object  in  contrast  to  that  which  was 
presented  to  his  view  by  the  effeteness  of  his  own  body  and  Sarah's.  For 
the  force  of  cif,  comp.  xvi.  19. — The  verb  here  :  SiaKplveadai,  to  doubt, 
properly  signifies  to  be  parted,  or  to  be  divided  into  two  men,  one  afllirming, 
the  other  denying  ;  one  hoping  and  giving  himself  up,  the  other  waiting  to 
see  :  '*  but  in  regard  to  the  promise,  there  was  no  division  in  him/'  The 
complement :  of  God,  brings  out  that  which  gave  the  promise  this  full 
power  over  his  heart. — In  the  clause  :  through  unbelief,  the  Greek  substan- 
tive is  preceded  by  the  article  :  through  the  unbelief  conunon  among  men, 
the  well-known  unbelief. — The  alia,  but,  is  more  strongly  adversative  than 
the  6i  :  '^But  quite  the  contrary."  This  word  forcibly  contrasts  the  idea 
of  the  strength  drawn  from  the  promise  with  the  weakness  arising  from 
doubt.  The  verb  hvEdwafiodTj  may  be  translated  as  a  passive  :  he  was 
strengthened ;  comp.  Heb.  xi.  84 ;  but  it  may  also  be  taken  in  the  middle 
and  reflective  sense  :  he  strengthened  hirnself,  reinvigorated  himself,  Acts  ix. 
22  ;  Eph.  vi.  10.  The  antithesis  of  the  dioKpid^vai,  to  doubt,  speaks  rather 
in  favor  of  the  middle  sense,  unless  we  recur  to  the  simply  intransitive 
meaning :  he  grew  in  strength  ;  this  shade  would  perhaps  be  preferable  ;  it 
harmonizes  with  the  preposition  kv,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  verb,  and  denotes  a  growth  of  inward  strength.  In  proportion  as  he 
contemplated  the  promise  with  a  fixed  regard,  in  which  he  put,  so  to  speak, 
his  whole  soul,  his  entire  being,  body  and  spirit,  was  penetrated  with  a 
new  force,  the  principle  of  the  complete  resurrection  in  which  he  had  made 
bold  to  believe  (ver.  17). 

The  clause  by  faith  is  usually  connected  with  the  verb  he  was  strengthened  ; 
but  so  understood,  these  words  do  little  more  than  repeat  what  has  already 
been  sufl5ciently  expressed.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  join  them  with  the 
following  participle  :  **  by  faith  (by  this  faith)  giving  glory  to  God."  The 
position  of  this  word,  heading  the  clause  to  which  it  is  thus  joined,  corre- 
sponds with  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  faith  in  the  whole  piece.  '  Man 
was  created  to  glorify  God.  He  did  not  do  so  by  his  obedience.  It  is  by 
faith,  at  least,  that  in  his  state  of  sin  he  can  return  to  the  fulfilment  of  this 
glorious  destination. — To  give  glory  to  God  means  in  Scripture,  to  render 
homage  either  by  word  or  deed,  to  one  or  other  of  God's  attributes,  or  to 
His  perfection  in  general.  Wherein,  in  this  case,  did  the  homage  consist? 
The  apostle  tells  us  in  ver.  21  :  in  the  firm  conviction  which  he  cherished 
of  God's  faithfulness  to  His  word  and  of  His  power  to  fulfil  it. 

Vv.  21,  22.  **  Being  ^  f^Uy  convinced  that,  wnat  He  has  promised,  he  is  able 
also  to  perform.      Wherefore^  also  righteousness  was  imputed  to  him,'*^ — 

>  B  F  G.  It.  omit  the  km  here,  which  all  the  others  read.    It  is  dearly  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  text— .T.  W.  C. 
s  B  D  F  Q,  Syr.  omit  jcac  after  <u>. 
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n2.jfpo^pelvy  toflU  a  vessel  to  the  trim  ;  this  word  used  in  the  passive  applieii 
to  a  man  filled  with  a  conviction  which  leaves  no  place  in  his  heart  for  thw 
least  doubt.  It  is  the  opposite  of  the  dioKpiveaBai,  to  he  inwardly  divided^ 
of  ver.  20.  If  the  relation  between  the  two  participles  :  giving  glory  and 
being  cofwinced,  is  as  we  have  said,  we  should  probably  omit  the  Kai,  and, 
which  begins  this  verse  in  the  Alex,  and  Byz.,  and  prefer  the  Greco-Latin 
reading  which  rejects  it. — ^As  to  the  Kai,  also,  before  irot^ffai,  to  do,  it  well 
expresses  the  inseparable  relation  which  the  moral  perfection  of  Qod 
establishes  between  His  saying  and  His  doing.  If  His  power  were  not  equal 
to  the  height  of  His  promise,  He  would  not  promise. 

Yer.  22  sums  up  the  whole  development  relating  to  Abraham's  faith,  vv. 
1-21,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  final  application  which  Paul  had  in  view. 
Aid,  wherefore,  refers  to  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  confidence  with 
which  Abraham  laid  hold  of  God^s  promise,  ver.  21.  God  ascribed  to 
that  confidence  which  glorified  Him  the  worth  of  perfect  righteousness. 
The  tcai,  aUo  (^*  wherefore  also^'),  found  in  the  Alex,  and  Byz.  Mjj.,  points 
to  the  moral  relation  which  exists  between  faith  and  the  imputation  made 
of  that  faith.  The  subject  of  kTMyiadTj,  was  counted,  might  be  the  iziarnjaai, 
believing,  understood  ;  but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  the  verb  as  impersonal  : 
*Hhere  was  in  relation  to  him  an  imputation  of  righteousness.'*  This 
saying  is  more  expressly  connected  with  the  first  of  the  three  subjects 
treated  in  this  chapter,  Abraham's  justification,  vv.  1-12 ;  but  it  sums  up 
at  the  same  time  the  two  others,  the  inheritance  of  the  world  and  the  birth 
of  Isaac,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  its  complements.  Thus  is  introduced  the 
fourth  part,  which  contains  the  application  to  existing  believers,  vv.  23-25. 

4.  Vv.  23-25. 

Vv.  23,  24.  **  Now  it  was  not  written  for  him  only,  that  it  was  impute  to 
him;  hit  for  us  also,  to  whom  it  shall  he  imputed,  when  we  helieve  on  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead.'*'* — The  apostle  extracts  the  per- 
manent principle  contained  in  Abraham's  case  to  apply  it  to  us.  The  6k, 
now,  marks  this  advance.  A<*  avrdv,  for  him  (strictly  :  on  account  of  him), 
does  not  signify  to  his  honor  (Beza,  Thol.).  The  idea  is  that  the  narrative 
was  written  not  merely  to  relate  a  fact  belonging  to  Abraham's  history, 
but  also  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  an  event  which  should  take  place  in 
ours.  So  it  will  be  on  the  condition  expressed  by  the  following  participle 
Toi^  morebovatv,  for  us  who  helieve,  the  meaning  of  which  we  have  rendered 
freely  in  the  translation  {when  we  helieve).  Every  time  this  conditio>i  shall 
be  fulfilled,  the  same  imputation  will  certainly  take  place;  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fikxXei,  is  to. — But  what  in  our  position  now  will  bo 
the  object  of  faith  ?  Faith  in  the  biblical  sense  can  only  have  one  object. 
Whether  Abraham  or  we  be  the  parties  in  question,  this  object,  always  the 
same,  is  God  and  His  manifestation.  But  in  consequence  of  the  unceasing 
progress  which  takes  place  in  the  divine  work,  the  mode  of  this  manifesta- 
tion cannot  but  change.  In  the  case  of  Abraham  God  revealed  Himself  by 
the  promise  of  an  event  to  he  accomplished ;  the  patriarch  required  there- 
fore to  believe  in  the  form  of  hope,  by  cleaving  to  the  divine  attribute 
which  could  realize  it.  In  our  position  now  we  are  in  presence  of  an 
aeeomplished  fact,  the  display  of  the  almighty  grace  of  God  in  the  rcsur*- 
rection  of  Jesus.  The  object  of  faith  is  therefore  different  in  form  and  yet 
the  same  in  substance  :  God  and  His  manifestation,  then  in  word,  now  in 
act.  What  closely  binds  the  two  historical  facts  brought  into  connection, 
though  so  distant,  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  that 
they  are  the  two  extreme  links  of  one  and  the  same  chain,  the  one  the 
point  of  departure,  the  other  the'  consummation  of  the  history  of  f^alvation. 
But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that,  because  it  falls  to  us  to  believe  in  an 
accomplished  fact,  faith  is  now  nothing  more  than  historical  credence 
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given  to  the  reality  of  this  fact.  The  apostle  at  once  sets  aside  this 
thought  when  he  says,  not :  **  when  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus/'  but :  **when  we  believe  in  Ood  who  raised  Jesus;'''*  comp.  Col.  ii. 
12.  He  excludes  it  likewise  when  he  designates  this  Jesus  raised  from  the 
dead  as  our  Loi'd,  one  who  has  been  raised  by  this  divine  act  to  the 
position  of  representative  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  and  especially  to  the 
Headship  of  the  body  of  the  church.  He  gives  it  to  be  understood, 
finally,  by  unfolding  in  the  following  verse  the  essential  contents  of  this 
supreme  object  of  faith. 

Ver.  25.  **  Who  was,  delivered  on  account  of  our  offences j  and  was  raised 
again  on  account  of  our  justijicaiion,'*^ — In  the  title  our  Lord  there  was  in- 
volved the  idea  of  a  very  intimate  relation  between  Jesus  and  us.  This 
mysterious  and  gracious  solidarity  is  summed  up  in  two  symmetrical  clauses, 
which  in  a  few  clear  and  definite  terms  present  its  two  main  aspects.  He 
was  delivered  on  account  of  our  offences.  Perhaps  Paul  means  by  the  phrase : 
being  delivered^  to  remind  us  of  the  description  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah, 
Isa.  liii.:  **nis  soul  was  delivered  {'Kapedddrj)  to  death''  (ver.  12).  He  who 
delivers  Him,  according  to  Rom.  viii.  32,  is  God  Himself:  **who  spared 
not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all."  Paul  has  told  us,  iii. 
25,  for  what  end  this  act  was  necessary.  It  was  required  to  manifest  con- 
spicuously the  righteousness  of  God.  Every  sinner  needed  to  be  brought 
to  say  :  See  what  I  deserve  1  Thus  justice  was  satisfied  and  pardon  possi- 
ble. And  He  was  raised  again  on  account  of  our  justification.  Commentators 
are  unanimous,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  translating  :  for  our  justification,  as  if  it 
were  tt/xJc  or  elf,  and  not  did  (on  account  of).  This  for  is  explained  in  the 
sense  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  needed  in  order  that  faith  might 
be  able  to  appropriate  the  expiation  which  was  accomplished,  and  that  so 
justification,  of  which  faith  is  the  condition,  might  take  place.  But  what 
a  roundabout  way  of  arriving  at  the  explanation  of  this  for/  And  if  the 
apostle  really  meoxit  for  (with  a  view  to),  why  repeat  this  same  preposition  did 
^hich  he  had  just  used  in  the  parallel  proposition,  in  its  natural  sense  of  on 
account  of  while  the  language  supplied  him  with  prepositions  appropriate  to 
the  exact  expression  of  his  thought  (irpSg,  elg,  iii.  25,  26)  ?  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  in^this  way  several  commentators  have  found  in  this  symmetry 
established  between  the  facts  of  salvation  nothing  more  than  an  artificial 
distribution,  belonging  to  the  domain  of  rhetoric  rather  than  to  that  of 
dogmatics,  and  that  one  has  even  gone  the  length  of  reproaching  the 
apostle  **  for  sacrificing  to  the  mania  of  parallelism."  If  we  were  shut  up 
to  the  explanation  referred  to,  we  could  only  join  regretfully  in  this  judg- 
ment. But  it  is  not  so.  Let  us  take  the  Sid  in  its  natural  sense,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do  by  its  use  in  the  first  proposition.  In  the  same  way  as  Jesus 
died  because  of  our  offences,  that  is,  our  (merited)  condemnation,  He  was 
raised  because  of  our  (acaomplished)  justifcation.  Our  sin  had  killed  Him; 
our  justification  raised  Him  again.  How  so  ?  The  expiation  of  our  tres- 
passes once  accompli^ed  by  His  death,  and  the  right  of  God's  justice 
proved  in  earnest,  God  could  pronounce  the  collective  acquittal  of  future 
believers,  and  He  did  so.  Over  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  a  sentence  of 
justification  was  pronounced  in  favor  of  guilty  man  ;  his  condemnation 
was  annulled.  Kow,  in  view  of  this  divine  fact,  a  corresponding  change 
must  necessarily  be  wrought  in  the  person  of  Christ  Himself.  By  the  same 
law  of  solidarity  whereby  our  condemnation  had  brought  Him  to  the  cross, 
our  justification  must  transform  His  death  into  life.  When  the  debtor  is 
proved  insolvent,  his  security  is  thrown  into  prison ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
latter  succeeds  in  clearing  the  debt,  the  debtor  is  legally  set  free,  and  his 
security  is  liberated  with  him.  For  he  has  no  debt  of  his  own.  Such  is 
the  bond  of  solidarity  formed  by  the  plan  of  God  between  Christ  and  us. 
Our  lot  is  as  it  were  interwoven  with  His  :  we  sin.  He  dies ;  we  are  justi- 
fied, He  lives  again.     This  is  the  key  to  the  declaration,  1  Cor.  xv.  17 : 
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"  If  Jesus  be  not  risen,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  So  long  as  the  security 
is  in  prison,  the  debt  is  not  paid  ;  the  immediate  effect  of  payment  would 
be  his  liberation.  Similarly,  if  Jesus  were  not  raised,  we  should  be  more 
than  ignorant  whether  our  debt  were  paid ;  we  might  be  certain  that  it 
was  not.  His  resurrection  is  the  proof  of  our  justification  only  because  it  is 
the  necessary  effect  of  it.  What  Paul  required  to  say,  therefore,  was  6idj 
on  account  of  J  and  not  (tc,  toith  a  view  to.  If  in  Christ  dead  humanity  dis- 
appeared condemned,  in  Christ  raised  again  it  appears  acquitted.^  And 
now  what  is  the  part  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  thus  under- 
stood ?  Exactly  that  of  Abraham  in  regard  to  the  divine  promise.  On 
hearing  the  promise,  he  no  longer  saw  himself  as  he  was,  but  he  considered 
himself  as  the  promise  made  him.  So,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  once 
completed,  we  have  no  longer  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  but  as 
this  fact  reveals  us  to  our  view  :  justilied.  For  this  resurrection  is  the 
incarnation  of  my  justification.  If  death  is  the  payment  of  my  debt,  resur- 
rection is,  as  it  were,  the  acknowledgment  of  it. 

We  must  beware,  therefore,  if  we  would  not  efface  from  the  Scriptures 
their  most  magnificent  revelation,  of  giving  to  the  word  SiKaiuatCy  just\fica- 
tioTiy  as  several  commentators,  Dollinger  for  example,  the  entirely  arbitrary 
sense  of  mnetification :  Jesus  was  raised  with  a  view  to  our  moral  ameliora- 
tion ! — or  of  bringing  in  here,  as  some  Protestant  commentators  do  (Calv., 
Thol.,  Philip.)  with  the  notion  of  the  resurrection,  those  of  the  heavenly 
dominion  and  the  intercession  of  Christ.  The  resurrection  is  here  presented 
by  Paul  in  express  terms  in  its  relation  to  what  preceded,  namely,  His  death, 
not  the  glorified  existence  which  followed. 

Thus  is  finished  the  demonstration  of  the  harmony  between  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  justification  by  faith  revealed  in  the 
gospel.  The  grand  truth  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  summarily  enunciated 
iii.  21,  22,  was  first  pla^ced  on  its  historical  foundation,  the  work  of  God  in 
Christ,  lii.  23-26  ;  then  it  was  confirmed  by  its  harmony  with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  first  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  iii.  27-81,  then  with  the  example 
of  Abraham,  iv.  1-24.  One  question  might  yet  be  raised  :  Will  this  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  which  saves  us  at  present,  hold  good  in  the  future  ?  Can 
it  assure  us  of  salvation  even  before  the  iudgment-seat  ?  It  is  to  the  solu* 
tion  of  this  so  grave  question  that  the  following  piece  is  devoted.  Thus 
will  be  closed  the  didactic  exposition  of  justification  by  faith. 


ELEVENTH  PASSAGE  (V.  1-11). 

The  Certainty  of  final  Salvation  for  Believers. 

Tlie  title  which  we  have  just  given  to  this  piece  suflices  to  indicate  the 
difference  between  the  idea  which  we  form  of  its  scope  and  aim,  and  that 
which  prevails  on  the  subject  in  the  commentaries.  Commentators,  except 
Meyer  to  some  extent,  and  Th.  Schott  more  completely,  see  in  the  following 
piece  the  exposition  of  the  fruits  of  justification  by  faith  ;  to  wit,  peace^ 
ver.  1  ;  the  hope  of  glory,  ver.  2  ;  patience,  ver.  3  et  seq.  ;  and  the  feeling 
of  the  love  of  God,  ver.  5,  et  seq.'    But,  first,  such  a  juxtaposition  of  effects 

>  This  insrenlons  and  Btrlklng  view  is,  I  think,  pecaliar  to  the  anthor.  It  is  better  to  render 
ihns  :  for  the  mk^  of  (to  take  away)  our  qfftMes  :  for  the  sake  of  (to  secure)  our  Justification. 
Comp8re  xiii.  5.— T.  W,  G. 

s  Calvin  :  **  llie  apostle  begins  to  demonstrate  what  he  has  affirmed  of  Justification  by  its  ef- 
/<;<;/«."— Thol  nek  entitles  thiM  passage  :  "tlie  beneficent  pathologico-religions  influence  of  this 
menn!)  of  i^alvarion/^— Olshaufsen :  ^  the  fruits  of  faiths  addingat  the  same  time  tliat  the  apoBtIc 
could  of  course  onlr  sketch  these  consequences  of  faith  here«  but  that  he  will  develop  them 
afterward.— Phi II ppi :  *'  the  beneficent  consequences  of  jiiptlfication."— Rensa  says  :  •  •  the  piece 
deseribex  the  effects  of  Justification  on  the  man  who  is  its  object.*^— Lange  and  Schaff :  "the 
fruit  of  JasUfication."— Hodge :  "the  consequences  of  Justification:  1.  Faith;  2.  Free  access 
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80  diverse  would  not  correspond  with  the  nature  of  PauPs  genius.    Then 
chaps,  vi.-viii.  are  intended,  as  all  allow,  to  expound  Christian  sanctifica- 
tion  as  the  fruit  of  justification  by  faith.    But  if  the  piece  v.  1-11  were  the 
bos^inning  of  the  description  of  the  fruits  of  justification^  why  interrupt  the 
detiDeation  by  the  parallel  of  Adam  and  Christ,  which  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  it  ?    One  cannot  be  surprised,  if  it  is  so,  at  the  judgment  of 
Reuss,  who  alleges  that  in  the  matter  of  systematic  order  our  Epistle  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  (Geseh.  d.  If.  T,  Schr,  §  108).     To  escape  this  dilf- 
ficulty,  Lange  and  Schaff,  following  Rothe^s  example,  think  we  should 
close  the  exposition  of  justification  at  v.  11,  and  make  the  parallel  of  the 
two  Adams  the  opening  of  a  new  division,  that  relating  to  sanctification. 
We  shall  state  the  exegetical  reasons  which  absolutely  prevent  us  from  re- 
ferring the  passage  v.  12-21  to  the  work  of  sanctification.     Here  we  merely 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  particle  6ia  tovtoj  wherefore,  v.  12,  by 
which  the  second  part  of  our  chapter  is  closely  joined  to  what  precedes, 
and  which  makes  the  following  piece  not  the  opening  of  a  new  part,  but 
the  close  of  that  which  we  are  studying  (i.  18-v.  11).     As  to  the  disorder 
which  Reuss  attributes  to  the  apostolic  doctrine,  we  think  we  can  show 
that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  is  entirely  innocent,  and  that  it  is  solely 
chargeable  on  his  expositors.     The  apostle  never  thought  of  explaining,  in 
the  piece  which  we  are  about  to  study,  the  fruits  of  justification ;  he  simply 
finishes  treating  the  subject  of  justification  itself.     What  good,  indeed, 
would  be  served  by  an  argument  in  regular  form  like  that  which  we  find  in 
vv.  6-8  and  in  vv.  9,  10,  which  are  real  syllogisms,  to  demonstrate  what  is 
obvious  at  a  glance  :  that  peace  with  God  flows  from  justification  ?    Was  it 
not  enough  to  indicate  the  fact  ?    The  view  of  the  apostle  is  therefore  en- 
tirely different.     From  this  point  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  future  which 
opens  up  before  the  justified  soul.     It  is  not  at  its  goal :  a  career  of  trials 
and  struggles  awaits  it.     Will  its  state  of  justification  hold  good  till  it  can 
possess  the  finished  salvation  ?    The  apprehension  (;f  divine  wrath  exists  in 
the  profound  depths  of  man's  heart.     A  trespass  sufifices  to  reawaken  it. 
What  justified  one  will  not  sometimes  put  the  anxious  question,  Will  the 
sentence  by  which  my  faith  was  reckoned  to  me  for  righteousness  be  still 
valid  before  the  judgment-seat ;  and  in  the  day  of  wrath  (ver,  9)  will  this 
salvation  by  grace,  in  which  I  now  rejoice,  still  endure  ?    It  is  the  answer 
to  tliis  ever-reviving  fear  which  the  following  piece  is  intended  to  give. 
We  are  still,  therefore,  engrossed  with  the  subject  of  justification.     The 
exegesis,  I  hope,  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  view,  which  makes  this  piece 
an  essential  waymark  in  the  progress  of  the  Epistle.     As  is  usual  with 
Paul,  the  theme  of  the  whole  passage  is  expressed  in  the  first  words,  vv.  1 
and  2. 

Vv.  1,  2.  **  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have^  peace  with  Qod 
through  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ :  by  whom  also  we  have  obtained  a^xess  by  faith ' 
into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  triumph  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God.^' — The  meaning  of  ver.  1  is  as  follows:  ** Since,  then,  we  have  ob- 
tained by  means  of  faith  our  sentence  of  justification  from  God,  we  find 
ourselves  transferred  relatively  to  Him  into  a  state  of  peace,  which  hence- 
forth displaces  in  our  minds  the  fear  of  wrath.'' — The  form  of  expression  : 

to  God  ;  3.  Onr  afnictionB  anzlliary  to  hope ;  4.  The  certainty  of  final  salvation/'— Renan  says: 
**the  fruit  of  Jnntiflcation  \»  peace  with  God,  hope,  and  consequently  patience."— Hofmann 
Bum^  up  thuH  :  '*  Let  as  enter  into  this  relation  of  peace  with  God.  in  which  we  have  the  hope 
of  (jlory,  consolation  In  trials,  love  to  Qod,  and  ihe  certainty  of  deiiveranre  from  final  wrath." 
Bo!<9aet :  "  the  happy  fruits  of  Justification  by  faith."— Meyer  better :  ''  Paul  now  ezpoonda  the 
bUtMed  certainty  Of  italvation  for  th^  present  and  fiUurey—Hoyif^n  has  some  expre!<8ions  which 
approach  this  point  of  view.— Schott  Is  the  only  one  with  whom  I  find  myself  entirely  in 
accord  in  the  anderstandine  of  this  piece.  He  entitles  it :  Th€  certainty  ofVu  oeiiever*9  preser" 
vation  in  Miration^  and  of  the  final  oonittmmafion  of  this  salvation  (p.  *ZM). 

^  T.  R.  reuds  eyo/mev.  With  the  F  G  P  (and  besides  the  flr»t  corrector  of  K  and  the  third  of  B). 
The  eight  other  if  jj.  It.  Syr.  rend  cyw^ei'. 

>  The  words  n|  morci  are  omitted  Dy  D  D  E  F  G,  Or.  (Lat.  trans.). 
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tipffvtrv  Ix^iv  irp^c,  is  common  in  classic  Greek  (see  Meyer).  But  must  wo 
not  read,  with  the  great  majority  of  Mjj.  and  Vss.,  the  subjuDctive  e^6)^v, 
let  us  Jiave,  instead  of  ixofievy  we  kave^  we  possess  f  This  reading  is  adopted 
by  Hofm.,  Gess,  Yolkm. ;  it  makes  this  ver.  1  an  exhortation.  But  how 
happens  it  that  immediately  afterward  the  didactic  tone  recommences  and 
continues  uniformly  to  the  end  of  the  piece,  without  any  resuming  of  tho 
exhortation?  This  reading  certainly  arises  from  a  mistaken  correction, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  erroneous  idea  which  has  been  formed  of  the 
piece  (see  above).  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  liturgical 
reading  began  with  this  verse.  No  exegete  has  been  able  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  this  imperative  suddenly  occurring  in  the  midst  of  a  didactic 
development.* — ^The  words  :  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  explained  by 
commentators,  and  even  by  Meyer,  as  referring  to  the  work  of  expiation 
previously  described.  We  cannot  admit  this  view,  for  the  following 
reasons :  1.  The  work  of  expiation  is  cited  in  ver.  2  as  a  benefit  wholly 
distinct  from  that  to  which  ver.  1  refers ;  Jt'  ov  xa/,  by  whom  also,  are  the 
words  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  2.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  without 
useless  repetition,  to  explain  the  two  expressions,  through  our  Lord,  ver.  1, 
and  bi/  whom  also,  ver.  2,  in  reference  to  the  same  mediation.  Now  the 
mediation  of  ver.  2  is  undoubtedly  that  which  Jesus  effected  by  the  atone- 
ment. That  of  ver.  1  must  therefore  refer  to  another  work.  2.  Tho 
mediation  of  which  ver.  2  speaks  is  mentioned  as  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
verb  being  in  the  perfect :  eaxr/KUfiev,  we  have  obtained,  while  the  present, 
ixofiev,  we  have,  refers  to  a  present  and  permanent  taking  in  possession. 
3.  If  the  clause :  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  referred  to  the  work  of 
expiation,  it  would  probably  be  joined  to  the  participle  SiKcuudivTeg,  having 
been  justified,  rather  than  to  the  verb  we  possess.  The  mistake  of  exegesis 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  recognized  in  this  verse  the 
theme,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  title  of  the  whole  piece  (on  to  ver.  11),  a 
piece  which  refers  not  to  the  act  of  justification,  but  to  the  present  and  future 
of  the  justified.^  When  he  says  :  we  have  peace  with  Ood,  the  apostle  means : 
we  can  henceforth  regard  God  with  entire  serenity,  not  only  as  to  the  past, 
but  also  in  view  of  the  future,  and  even  of  the  judgment ;  for — ^this  is  the 
thought  with  which  he  closes  the  exposition  about  to  follow — ^we  have  in 
Christ,  besides  the  mediation  of  His  death,  by  which  we  have  already  been 
justified  (^iKoiuOevreg),  that  of  His  life,  by  which  we  shall  be  maintained  in 
this  state  of  salvation ;  comp.  vv.  9  and  10,  which  are  the  authentic  ex- 
planation of  the  clause  :  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  ver.  1.  In  this  way 
ver.  2,  which  refers  to  the  atonement,  ceases  to  have  the  effect  of  a  repeti- 
tion.— Schott  says  to  the  same  purpose  :  *^  As  it  is  to  the  person  of  Christ 
that  we  owed  access  into  grace  (ver.  2),  it  is  the  same  person  of  Christ 
which  assures  us  of  the  perfecting  of  salvation  (ver.  1)." 

Ver.  2.  Paul  here  reminds  us  that  the  Jesus  who  henceforth  makes  our 
salvation  sure  (Jti/  his  life),  is  no  other  Mediator  than  tho  Jesus  who  has 
already  purchased  our  justification  (&y  his  death).  Thus  is  explained  the 
6t*  ov  Koi,  **by  whom  also,"*"^  The  blessing  of  reconciliation  by  His  death, 
explained  above,  was  the  foundation  of  the  new  grace  he  had  in  view 
throughout  the  whole  piece.  Comp.  a  similar  return  to  a  past  development 
intended  to  serve  as  the  starting-point  of  a  new  one,  iii.  23.  Before  pass- 
ing to  the  new  grace  he  is  concerned  to  recall  the  former,  to  impress  the 
conviction  that  we  owe  all,  absolutely  all,  to  this  Jesus  only.  The  perfect 
iaXf/Kafiev  expresses  an  act  of  taking  possession  already  past,  though  the 
possession  continues.  —  The  term  irpoaayuiyrj,  which  we  have  translated  by 
the  word  Oiceess,  sometimes  %\gm^e^the  net  of  bringing  or  introducing  ;  it  may, 
for  example,  designate  the  manoeuvre  by  which  engines  of  war  are  brought 

1  Th!s  view  ie  taken  by  the  American  portion  of  the  Revi.«ion  Conimlttee.  It  is  one  of  the  , 
rare  cases  in  which  preponderating  HiiSS.  evidence  is  outweighed  by  internal  gronnda.-*  ^ 
T.  W.  C 
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close  to  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city  (comp.  Meyer).  It  might  be  under- 
stood in  this  sense:  **by  whom  we  have  obtained  introduction  into  this 
grace,^^  But  the  word  has  also  sometimes  an  intransitive  meaning:  the 
right  of  entering^  access.  The  other  substantives  compounded  from  the  same 
verb  have  often  an  analogous  moaning;  thus  avayoyr^^  setting  out  to  sea; 
^eptayuyriy  circular  motion.  And  certainly  this  intransitive  meaning  is  pref- 
erable here.  The  first  would  be  suitable  if  the  matter  in  question  were 
introduction  to  an  individual,  a  sovereign  for  example ;  but  with  an  im- 
personal regimen,  such  us  gra^^  the  meaning  of  acceas  to  is  more  natural. 
It  is  in  this  sense  also  that  the  word  is  taken  Eph.  ii.  18  and  iii.  12,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken.  The  words  ry  irlarei,  Vy  faith,  are  wanting  in  the  Vat. 
and  the  Greco-Latins.  If  they  are  authentic,  they  simply  remind  us  of  the 
part  previously  ascribed  to  faith  in  justification.  But  it  is  improper,  with 
some  commentators,  to  make  the  clause :  to  this  grace,  dependent  on  it. 
Such  a  form  of  speech  :  iziaTiq  ng  x°-P^^i  would  be  without  example  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  words  :  to  this  grace,  complete  the  notion  of  cuxess  to  : 
**  At  the  time  when  we  believed  (rp  ■Kiarst)  we  had  access  to  this  grace  in 
which  we  are  now  established."  —  The  perfect  karijKa  signifies  :  I  have  been 
placed  in  this  state,  and  I  am  in  it.  This  word,  which  has  the  meaning  of 
a  present,  recalls  us  to  the  ^j^o/zcv,  vse  have  henceforth,  of  ver.  1,  and  forms 
the  transition  to  the  following  idea:  **  and  (in  this  state)  we  glory."  —  This 
last  proposition  (ver.  2)  might  be  made  dependent  on  the  relative  pronoun 
in  which.  The  meaning  would  be:  **this  grace  in  which  we  henceforth 
stand  and  glory."  But  this  construction  is  somewhat  awkward.  Ver.  2 
being  already  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  in  the  form  of  an  incidental  proposition, 
it  is  unnatural  to  prolong  the  appendix  still  further.  We  therefore  connect 
the  words  :  ami  we  triumph,  with  the  principal  idea  of  ver.  1 :  we  have  peace. 
It  is  a  climax  :  **  not  only  do  we  no  longer  dread  any  evil  at  the  hand  of 
God,  but  we  have  even  when  we  think  of  Him  the  joyful  hope  of  all  bless- 
ing." It  is  the  feeling  of  security  raised  to  the  anticipated  joy  of  triumph. 
These  last  words  confirm  our  explanation  of  the  ix^f^^v,  **we  have  hence- 
forth,^^ ver.  1.  For  they  express  more  obviously  still  the  conviction  of  the 
justified  man  in  relation  to  his  future.  In  reality,  the  object  of  this 
triumphant  conviction  is  the  certain  hope  of  gloi^.  The  phrase  :  the  glory 
of  Qod,  denotes  the  glorious  state  which  God  Himself  posseeses,  and  into 
which  He  will  admit  the  faithful;  see  on  iii.  23. — The  KavxaoOat,  to 
triumph,  is  the  blessed  conviction  and  energetic  (but  humble,  1  Cor.  i.  31) 
profession  of  assurance  in  God.  But  some  one  will  ask  the  apostle  :  And 
what  of  the  tribulations  of  life?  Do  you  count  them  nothing?  Do  they 
not  threaten  to  make  you  lower  your  tone?  Not  at  all ;  for  they  will  only 
serve  to  feed  and  revive  the  hope  which  is  the  ground  of  this  glorying. 
This  reply  is  contained  and  justified  in  the  following  verses. 

Vv.  3,  4.  * '  -4??^  not  only  so,  but  *  we  triumph  on  account  of  tribulations  also  : 
knowing  that  trttmUitum  worlreth  constancy  ;  and  approval;  and  hope.''"'  —  This 
passage  being,  strictly  speaking,  the  answer  to  an  unexpressed  objection,  it 
is  natural  that  it  should  recur  (end  of  ver.  4  and  5)  to  the  idea  of  hope. 
The  participle  Kavx^fievot,  and  even  triumphing,  which  is  found  in  B  C,  would 
correspond  very  well  with  the  digressive  character  evidently  belonging  to 
these  verses.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  form  has  been  borrowed  from 
that  of  ver.  11.  — The  phrase  we  triumph,  literally  translated,  would  be  :  in 
afiHictions.  But  this  translation  would  not  render  the  idea  of  the  text  m 
our  language  [French].  It  would  express  the  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  believer  triumphs,  while  the  Greek  phrase  denotes  the  object  itself 
ofwhidi  he  boasts  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  81 :  **to  triumph  in  the  Lord,"  for  :  on 
account  of  the  possession  of  the  Lord;  2  Cor.  xii.  9  :  **  to  triumph  in  his  weak- 
nesses, ' '  for :  to  extract  triumph  from  his  very  weaknesses.     Thus  Paul 


*  B  C  read  xav^wM'*^^  instead  of  xav^wfie^a. 
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means  here  :  to  make  his  afflictions  themselves  a  reason  of  triumph.  This 
strange  thought  is  explained  by  what  follows ;  for  the  climax  whicli  is 
about  to  be  traced  proves  that  it  is  tribuLitions  that  make  hope  break  forth 
in  all  its  vigor.  Now  it  is  this  feeling  which  is  the  ground  for  Kavxdadai 
(to  glory).  — The  words  knowing  that  introduce  the  logical  exposition  of  the 
process  whereby  affliction  becomes  transformed  in  the  believer  into  hope. 
First,  affliction  gives  rise  to  constancyy  inrouov^.  This  Greek  word,  coming 
from  vTr6  and  fihfetv,  literally:  to  hear  tip  under  (a  burden,  blows,  etc.), 
might  be  translated  by  endurance.  From  want  of  this  word  [in  French]  ^ 
we  say  constancy .  —  Ver.  4.  Endurance  in  its  turn  worketh  approval^  doKiur/if. 
This  is  the  state  of  a  force  or  virtue  which  has  withstood  trials.  This 
force,  issuing  victorious  from  the  conflict,  is  undoubtedly  the  faith  of  the 
Christian,  the  worth  of  which  he  has  now  proved  by  experience.  It  is  a 
weapon  of  which  henceforth  he  knows  the  value.  The  word  ddxifioc  fre- 
quently denotes  in  the  same  sense  the  proved  Christian,  the  man  who  has 
shown  what  he  is,  comp.  xiv.  18,  and  the  opposite,  1  Cor.  x.  27.  We  find 
in  the  New  Testament  two  sayings  that  are  analogous,  though  slightly 
different :  Jas.  i.  8,  where  the  neuter  substantive  doKifiiov  denotes,  not  like 
doKifi^  here,  the  state  of  the  thing  proved,  but  the  means  of  proof,  tribula- 
tion itself  ;  and  1  Pet.  i.  7,  where  the  same  substantive  doKifiiov  seems  to  us 
to  denote  that  which  in  the  faith  of  the  believer  has  held  good  in  suffering, 
has  shown  itself  real  and  effective,  the  gold  which  has  come  forth  purified 
from  the  furnace.  —  When,  finally,  the  believer  has  thus  experienced  the  .• 
divine  force  with  which  faith  fills  him  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  he  feels  J 
his  Jiope  rise.  Nothing  which  can  happen  him  in  the  future  any  longer 
affriffhts  him.  The  prospect  of  glory  opens  up  to  him  nearer  and  more  , 
brilliant.     How  many  Christians  have  declared  that  they  never  knew  the 

fladness  of  faith,  or  lively  hope,  till  they  gained  it  by  means  of  tribulation  !  ^ 
nth  this  word  hope  the  apostle  has  returned  to  the  end  of  ver.  2  ;  and  as 
there  are  deceitful  hopes,  he  adds  that  the  one  of  which  he  speaks  {the  hope 
of  glory y  ver.  2)  runs  no  risk  of  bein^  falsified  by  the  event. 

Ver.  5.  ^^Noto  hope  malreth  not  amamed ;  hecaiue  tJie  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  hy  tJte  Holy  Ohost  which  was  given  unto  us,^"* — This  verse  is 
the  central  saying  of  the  entire  passage.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  two  first  verses  :  **  We  no  longer  feel  any  fear  ;  nay,  rather, 
we  triumph  iu  the  hope  of  glory,  a  hope  which  is  rendered  brighter  even 
by  sufferings.*'  On  the  other  hand,  this  verse  contains  all  that  follows. 
This  hope  will  not  be  falsified  in  the  end  by  the  event ;  this  is  what  the 
second  part  of  the  passage  proceeds  to  prove  (vv.  C-tl). — The  word  make 
ashamed  refers  to  the  non-realization  of  the  hope  when  the  hour  of  glory  has 
struck.  The  present  maketh  not  ashamed  is  the  present  of  the  idea.  This 
falsification,  infiicted  on  the  hopes  of  faith  by  facts,  and  the  possibility  of 
which  is  denied  by  the  apostle,  is  not  that  with  which  the  truth  of  materi- 
alism would  confound  them.  This  idea  is  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Paul. 
The  matter  in  question  in  the  context  is  the  terrible  position  of  the  justified 
man  who  in  the  day  of  judgment  should  find  himself  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  unappeased  wrath.  Paul  declares  such  a  supposition  impossible. 
Why  ?  Because  the  source  of  his  hope  is  the  revelation  of  Qod  Himself 
which  he  has  received,  of  the  love  of  which  he  is  the  object.  The  reawak- 
ening of  wrath  against  him  is  therefore  an  inadmissible  fact. — The  love  of 
Qod  cannot  denote  here  our  love  for  God,  as  Hof mann  would  have  it.  It  is 
true  this  critic  thoroughly  recognizes  the  imperfections  always  attaching  to 
our  love.  But  he  thinks  that  Paul  is  here  looking  at  the  belie  ver  *s  love  to 
his  God  only  as  a  mark  of  our  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nevertheless, 
this  meaning  must  be  rejected  ;  first,  on  account  of  the  choice  of  the  verb 
iiucexvTaty  is  shed  abroad  (see  below)  ;  next,  because  the  following  verses 
(ft-8),  joined  by  for  to  ver.  5  develop  the  idea  of  God's  love  to  us,  not 
that  of  our  love  to  God  ;  finally,  because  the  syllogism  finished  in  vv.  0, 
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10  would  want  its  basis  (its  minor)  if  the  fact  of  God's  love  to  us  had  not 
been  established  in  the  preceding  context.     The  love  of  God  is  therefore  the 

j  love  with  which  God  loves  us.  The  verb  translated  by  is  iked  abroad^  lit- 
erally signifies  :  to  he  'poured  out  of.  Paul  means  :  out  of  the  heart  of  God,  v 
where  this  love  has  its  source,  into  ours.  The  perfect  used  here  signifies 
that  there  was  a  time  when  this  eSusion  took  place,  and  that  since  then  it 
has  not  been  withdrawn.  It  is  this  meaning  of  the  perfect  which  explains 
the  use  of  the  preposition  of  rest,  iv  (in,  without  the  idea  of  motion),  in- 
stead of  dq  {into,  with  motion).  This  preposition  refers  to  the  whole  state 
which  has  resulted  from  the  effusion.  There  was  an  act  of  revelation  in  the 
heart  of  believers,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  permanent  impression  of  the 
love  which  God  has  for  them.     The  medium  of  this  transfusion  of  the  divine 

V  love  into  their  heart  was  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  see,  1  Cor.  ii.  10-12,  that 
this  Divine  Being,  after  having  sounded  the  depths  of  God,  reveals  them  to 
the  man  to  whom  he  imparts  himself.  Thereby  we  become  privy  to  what 
is  passing  in  God,  in  particular,  to  the  feeling  which  he  cherishes  toward 
us,  just  as  we  should  be  to  a  feeling  which  we  might  ourselves  cher- 
ish toward  another.  In  general,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  consists  in 
breaking  down  the  barrier  between  beings,  and  placing  them  in  a  common 
luminous  atmosphere,  in  which  each  hears  the  heart  of  his  neighbor  beat 
as  if  it  were  his  own.  And  this  is  the  relation  which  the  Spirit  establishes 
not  only  between  man  and  man,  but  between  man  and  God  Himself ;  comp. 
John  xiv.  19,  20.  The  aorist  participle  doOivroc,  which  toas  given  to  us, 
reminds  us  of  two  things  :  the  time  when  this  heaven  was  opened  to  the 
believer,  and  the  objective  and  perfectly  real  character  of  this  inward  reve- 
lation. It  was  not  a  case  of  exalted  feeling  or  excited  imagination ;  it  was 
God  who  imparted  himself ;  comp.  John  xiv.  21  and  23. — The  transition 
from  ver.  5  to  6  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  points  on  which  exegesis  has 
left  most  to  be  desired.  Commentators  confine  themselves  in  general  to 
saying  that  ver.  6  gives  the  external  proof,  the  proof  from  fact,  of  that 
divine  love  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  and  that  the  proof  is  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  vv.  6-8.  But  this  inorganic  juxtaposition  of  the  internal  proof, 
ver.  5,  and  the  external  proof,  ver.  6,  is  not  satisfactory  ;  and  this  explana- 
tion does  not  correspond  to  the  use  of  the  particle  for,  which  implies  a 
much  more  intimate  relation  of  ideas.  The  object  is  to  prove  that  this  hope 
of  glory,  whose  source  is  the  inward  revelation  of  the  love  of  God,  will  not 
be  falsified  by  the  event  in  the  hour  of  judgment.  For  this  end,  what  does 
the  apostle  do  ?  He  does  not  merely  allege  an  external  fact  already  past ; 
he  penetrates  to  the  essence  of  that  internal  revelation  of  which  he  has  just 
been  speaking  in  ver.  5.  He  analyzes,  so  to  speak,  its  contents,  and  trans- 
forming this  ineffable  feeling  into  a  rigorous  syllogism,  he  deduces  from  it 
the  following  argument,  which  is  that  of  the  Spirit  Himself  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer :  God  loved  thee  when  thou  wast  yet  a  sinner,  giving  thee  a 
proof  of  love  such  as  men  do  not  give  to  one  another,  even  when  they 
respect  and  admire  one  another  the  most,  and  when  the  devotion  of  love  is 
carried  among  them  to  its  sublimest  height  (w.  6-8).  Such  is  the  minor, 
the  divine  love  already  manifested  in  the  fact  of  redemption.  The  under- 
stood major  is  to  this  effect :  Now  the  love  which  one  has  testified  to  his 
enemies  does  not  belie  itself  when  these  have  become  better  than  enemies, 
friends.  The  conclusion  is  expressly  stated,  vv.  0,  10 :  If,  then,  God 
testified  to  thee,  to  thee  when  yet  an  enemy,  a  love  beyond  all  com- 
parison, how  shouldst  thou,  once  justified  and  reconciled,  have  to  fear 
falling  back  again  under  wrath  ?  It  is  obvious  that  to  the  end  of  the 
passage,  from  ver.  6,  the  whole  forms  one  consecutive  reasoning,  and  this 
reasoning  is  joined  by  for  to  ver.  5,  because  it  serves  only  to  expound  in 
a  logical  form  the  language  which  the  Holy  Spirit  holds  to  the  heart 
of  the  believer,  and  by  which  He  sustains  his  hope,  even  through  earthly 
tribulations. 
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Vv.  6-8.  "  For  when  ttewere  yet  *  weaJc^  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  un- 
godly. For  ha/rdly  for  a  righteotcs  man  will  one  die :  *  for  perndventure  for 
goodness  some  would  even  dh/re  to  die.  But  Ood  estdblUheth  His  own  love 
towards  uSj  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  tM." — The  for 
might  be  rendered  by  in  fact.  The  inward  revelation  of  divine  love, 
whereby  the  Holy  Spirit  certifies  to  the  believer  that  his  hope  of  glory  shall 
not  be  deceived,  is  now  to  be  set  in  full  light.  The  authenticity  of  this 
for  is  sutficiently  attested — (1)  By  the  reading  of  the  Alex.,  Byz.  :  in  yap  ; 
(2)  By  that  of  the  Greco-Latin  :  etc  ri  yap ;  (3)  By  that  of  the  VaU  itself, 
which  reads  dye ;  for  this  y  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  yap. 
The  reading  of  the  Alex,  and  Byz.  mss.,  which  put  the  In,  yet,  at  the  head 
of  the  sentence,  is  likewise  authentic.  For,  to  the  weight  of  the  authorities 
there  is  added  the  decisive  importance  of  this  little  word,  in  which  there  is 
concentrated  the  whole  force  of  the  following  veraes  :  **  God  testified  His 
love  to  us  when  we  were  yet  in  a  state  which  rendered  us  wholly  unworthy 
of  it.  .  .  .  I  The  Greco-Latin  reading :  etc  ri  y&p,  for  what  end  f  is  a 
corruption  of  this  not  understood  en.  A  question  relative  to  the  end  of 
divine  love  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  argument,  where  it  is  not  the  end, 
but  the  particular  character  of  the  love  which  is  in  question.  It  is  wholly 
different  with  the  reading  of  the  Vat. :  elye,  if  at  least,  which  perfectly 
suits  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  whether  the  if  he  made  dependent  on  the 
proposition  :  Jiope  maJceth  not  ashamed,  ver.  5 — and  to  this  the  at  least 
points — or  whether  it  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  following  argument : 
**If  Christ  died  .  .  .  with  much  stronger  reason  .  .  .  (ver.  9).'^ 
This  construction,  adopted  by  Ewald,  is  excellent ;  only  it  obliges  us  to 
make  vv.  7  and  8  a  parenthesis,  which  is  complicated  and  unnecessary, 
since  the  reading  in,  yet,  gives  in  a  simpler  form  exactly  the  same  sense  : 
**When  we  were  yet  without  strength,  Christ  died  .  .  .  ;  with  much 
stronger  reason  .  .  .  ver.  9.''  Ver.  6  describes  the  miserable  con- 
dition in  which  we  were  at  the  time  when  divine  love  was  extended  to  us. 
We  were  weak,  aadevel^.  The  word  often  means  sick  (1  Cor.  xi.  80). 
Here  it  expresses  total  incapacity  for  good,  the  want  of  all  moral  life,  such 
as  is  healthy  and  fruitful  in  good  works.  It  was  certainly  not  a  state  fitted 
to  win  for  us  the  sympathy  of  divine  holiness.  On  the  contrary,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  race  plunged  in  such  shameful  impotence  wits  disgusting  to  it. 
S^ven  Mjj.  read  after  aaSevuv  the  word  in,  yet  (five  of  them  read  it 
previously  in  the  beginning  of  the  verse).  If  this  somewhat  strange  reading 
be  admitted,  the  comma  need  not  be  placed  where  Tischendorf  puts  it  (8lh 
edition),  after  this  in,  to  connect  it  with  what  precedes,  but  before,  to  join 
it  to  the  following  word  :  Kara  Kaip6v,  yet  in  time.  What  led  Tischendorf 
to  this  construction  was,  that  he  mistakenly  connected  the  first  in,  in  the 
opening  of  the  verse,  with  the  verb  :  Christ  died.  Neither  the  sense  nor 
grammar  is  favorable  to  this  connection.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
second  in  were  joined  to  koto,  mipdv,  yet  in  time,  there  would  be  too  marked 
an  emphasis  on  an  idea  in  the  passage  which  is  purely  secondary.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  second  in  should  be  rejected  from  the  text. 
It  is,  as  Meyer  thinks,  a  mistaken  repetition  arising  from  the  fact  that  this 
little  word  did  jfot  appear  suitable  in  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  espe- 
cially if  a  liturgical  lesson  commenced  with  ver.  6.  So  copyists  have  first 
transposed  it  after  the  aadevwv,  then  doubled  it  by  combining  the  two  read- 
ings.— ^The  words  :  in  due  time,  at  the  right  moment,  may  contain  an  allusion 
to  the  eternal  plan,  iii.  25  :  "at  the  hour  fixed  beforehand  by  divine  wis- 
dom. ^^     Or  they  express  the  idea  of  the  suitability  of  this  time  in  relation 

I  ThrM  principal  readings :  T.  R.  with  K  A  C  D  E  K  P,  the  Mnn.  Marc.  Or.  (Lat.  trans.)  Syr. 
read  ««  yap ;  P  Gk  It. :  ««  n  yap ;  B  :  «  7*. 
*KABCDEFQ  read  tn  after  auaStv^v  (conseqnently  K  A  C  D  B  read  this  word  twice). 
*  Instead  of  duccuov,  which  all  the  documents  read,  the  Syriac  translation  seems  to  have  read 
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to  the  stnte  of  mankind,  either  because  having  now  made  full  trial  of  their 
misery,  they  might  be  disposed  to  accept  with  faith  the  salvation  of  God  ; 
or  because  it  was  the  Icut  hour^  when,  the  time  of  forbearance  having 
reached  its  limit  (iii.  26),  God,  if  He  did  not  pardon,  must  judge.  This 
last  meaning  seems  to  us,  from  iii.  25,  26,  to  be  the  one  which  best  corre- 
sponds to  the  mind  of  the  apostle. — The  incapacity  of  mankind  for  good, 
their  moral  sickness,  arose  from  their  separation  from  God,  from  their 
voluntary  revolt  against  Him.  This  is  what  the  apostle  brings  out  in  the 
words  :  for  ungodly  ones,  which  indicate  the  positive  side  of  human  per- 
versity. Their  malady  iaspires  disgust ;  their  ungodliness  attracts  wrath. 
And  it  was  Avhen  we  were  yet  plunged  in  this  repulsive  state  of  impoteDce 
and  ungodliness  that  the  greatest  proof  of  love  wasgiren  us,  in  that  Christ 
died  for  us.  The  preposition  vTrtp,  for^  can  only  signify :  in  hehalf  of.  It 
neither  implies  nor  excludes  the  idea  of  substitution  (in  the  room  of)  ;  it 
refers  to  the  end^  not  at  all  to  the  mode  of  the  work  of  redemption. 

To  shed  light  on  tlv9  wholly  exceptional  character  of  the  love  testified 
to  mankind  in  this  death  of  Christ,  the  apostle  compares  the  action  of  God 
in  this  case  with  the  noblest  and  rarest  proofs  of  devotion  presented  by  the 
history  of  our  race  ;  and  he  bids  us  measure  the  distance  which  still  sepa- 
rates those  acts  of  heroism  from  the  sacrifice  of  God,  vv.  7  and  8. 

In  vcr.  7  he  supposes  two  cases  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  the  one 
so  extraordinary  that  it  is  hardly  (ji6'ktg,  ha/rdly)  conceivable,  the  other  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  imagine,  but  yet  supposable  (rdxo^^  peradventure).  The  re- 
lation between  those  two  examples  has  been  variously  understood.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  Greek  commentators,  Calv.,  Beza,  Fritzs.,  Mey.,  Oltram.,  etc., 
the  relation  is  that  of  complete  identity  ;  the  expression  :  virtp  rov  ayaOov, 
for  the  man  who  is  good,  in  the  second  proposition,  designating  no  essen- 
tially different  character  from  the  vnkp  6tKaiov,for  a  righteous  man,  in  the 
first.  The  second  proposition  on  this  view  is  simply  the  justification  of 
that  remnant  of  possibility  which  was  implied  in  the  word  hardly  in  the 
first  :'**  hardly  will  one  die  for  a  just  man  ;  I  say,  hardly ;  for  after  all  I 
do  not  absolutely  deny  that  for  such  a  man  of  probity  one  might  be  found 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  life.''  But  if  such  were  really  the  apostle's  meaning, 
why  substitute  in  the  second  proposition  for  the  word  diKaiov,  the  just  man, 
the  term  ayaJBov,  the  good  man  (or  goodness)  ?  Why  prefix  the  article  to  the 
latter,  which  did  not  stand  before  the  former :  a  just  .  ,  ,  the  good  (or 
goodness)  ?  Why  put  the  word  ayaBov  first  in  the  proposition  obviously  in- 
dicating the  purpose  to  establish  an  antithesis  between  the  two  ideas  :  the 
good  man  (or  goodness),  and  a  just  mant  Why,  finally,  in  the  second  prop- 
osition add  the  word  Kal,  even,  which  establishes  a  gradation,  and  conse* 
quently  a  difference  between  the  two  examples  quoted  ?  We  are  aware  of 
the  reason  that  has  led  so  many  commentators  to  this  explanation,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  all  the  details  of  the  text.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  point- 
ing out  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  the  two  words  diKaimf,  righteous, 
and  ayaOoif,  good.  According  to  Olshausen,  the  first  denotes  the  man  who 
does  no  evil  to  any  one  ;  the  second,  the  man  who  does  positive  good,  that 
is  to  say,  more  than  men  have  a  right  to  exact  from  him.  According  to 
De  Wette,  the  one  is  the  simply  just  man,  the  other  the  man  who,  to  jus- 
tice, adds  nobleness.  According  to  Hodge,  the  one  is  the  man  who  does 
everything  the  law  demands,  and  whose  character  commands  respect;  the 
other,  the  man  whose  conduct  is  directed  by  love,  and  inspires  love.  Ac- 
cording to  Ewald,  i\\ejust  man  is  he  who  is  acknowledged  innocent  in  re- 
gard to  some  specific  charge ;  the  good  man,  one  who  is  irreproachable 
m  all  respects.  Philippi  thinks  that  the  righteous  one  is  the  honest  man, 
and  the  good,  the  generous  and  amiable  man  who  does  good  to  those  about 
him,  in  his  family,  his  city,  his  country,  in  a  word,  the  pater  patrics. 
Tholuck,  finally,  arrives  at  a  clearer  and  more  precise  distinction,  by  giv- 
ing, like  many  other  commentators,  to  ayaddc^  good,  the  meaning  of  a  benefi- 
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cent  man,  first,  and  then  by  derivation,  that  of  henef actor.  In  this  latter 
case  the  article  the  is  explained  by  sayinpf  that  the  person  meant  Is  the  bene- 
factor of  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  death,  or  rather,  according  to 
Tholuck  himself,  by  the  rhetorical  use  of  the  article  6,  the,  in  the  sense  of 
our  phrase. :  the  man  of  virtue,  the  philanthropist.  This  latter  explanation 
of  the  article  might  be  applied  also  to  the  other  meanings.  But,  despite 
the  enormous  erudition  displayed  by  the  defenders  of  these  various  distinc- 
tions to  justify  them  from  classic  writers,  all  that  is  gained  by  most  of 
them  is  to  father  a  subtlety  on  the  apostle  ;  and  all  that  is  gained  by  the 
last,  the  only  one  which  presents  a  clear  contrast  between  the  two  terms, 
is  to  make  him  say  what  he  has  not  said.  To  express,  indeed,  this  idea  of 
henef  actor,  be  had  in  Greek  the  hallowed  terms  ayaBoiroidg  or  evepykTtjg.  Why 
not  use  them  ?  Besides,  the  addition  of  the  article  finds  no  natural  expla- 
nation in  any  of  these  senses.  Reuss  has  even  resolutely  sacrificed  it  in  his 
translation:  *'one  may  dare  to  die  for  a  man  of  virtue.^'  Jerome,  and 
after  him  Erasmus,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  have  taken  the  two  terms,  the 
just  and  the  good,  in  the  neuter  sense :  justice,  goodness.  But  as  to  the 
former,  this  meaning  would  have  absolutely  demanded  the  article ;  the 
meaning  of  vnip  SiKaiov  can  be  nothing  else  than  :  /or  a  jiLst  man. — This 
last  explanation,  however,  brings  us  within  reach  of  the  solution.  Noth- 
ing in  lact  prevents  us  from  applying  Jerome^s  idea  to  the  second  of  the 
two  terms,  and  taking  virsp  rov  ayado'v  in  the  sense  of  :  for  goodness  (and  not 
for  the  goodman).^  This  is  the  explanation  which  Huckert  in  particular 
has  defended,  and  which  Hofmann  has  finally  adopted.  Not  that  we  un- 
derstand, with  the  former,  tJie  good,  in  the  sense  of  the  useful.  The  idea 
of  the  whole  passage  would  be  falsified  if  there  were  introduced  into  it  a 
notion  foreign  to  the  purely  moral  domain.  Hie  good  here,  in  opposition 
to  ampeiCy  the  ungodly,  ver.  6,  and  afMpTu?.oi,  sinners,  ver.  8,  can  only  signify 
a  holy  cause ;  for  example,  the  fulfilment  of  a  sacred  duty  to  which  one 
sacrifices  his  life,  like  Antigone ;  or  the  defence  of  the  law  to  which  one 
remains  faithful  even  unto  death,  like  the  martyrs  in  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees ;  or  the  deliverance  of  our  country  for  which  so  many  men  have 
sacrificed  themselves,  even  among  the  heathen ;  or  the  good  of  humanity 
m  general,  which  has  inspired  so  many  deeds  of  heroic  devotion.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Julius  Miiller,  in  his  Christl.  Lehre  v.  d.  Sunde,  ends  by  re- 
turning to  the  masculine  meaning  of  rov  ayaSovy  applying  the  adjective  to 
Him  who  is  good  par  excellence,  to  God  :  *'  For  a  righteous  man  one  will 
hardly  die ;  but,  for  God,  yes,  perad venture  such  a  thing  will  occur." 
This  meaning  would  be  excellent,  and  the  contrast  striking :  *'  Hardly  will 
men  die  for  God,  the  perfectly  good,  and  God  puts  Christ  to  death  for  mea 
the  ungodly  !"  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  if  the  apostle  had  thought 
of  God  personally,  he  would  have  designated  Him  more  clearly.  In  any 
case,  this  last  sense  would  coincide  with  that  of  Riickert,  since  God  is  the 
good  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word. — The  reading  of  the  Peshito  vTrep^ 
adiKuv,for  unrighteous  men,  in  the  first  proposition,  gives  a  very  simple  mean- 
mg.  only  too  simple,  and  one  which  completely  enervates  the  force  of  the 
contrast  to  the  terms  ungodly,  and  sinners,  in  vv.  6  and  8.  It  is  condemned, 
besides,  by  all  the  documents. — To?.pdv,  to  dare,  to  have  courage  for; 
hence,  to  resolve  to. — Kai :  it  is  a  case  which  is  also  supposable.  See,  then, 
how  far,  in  some  exceedingly  rare  cases,  the  devotion  of  man  in  its  sub- 
limest  manifestations  can  rise.  To  sacrifice  his  life  for  one  whose  honor- 
able character  inspires  respect ;  hardly !  to  sacrifice  yourself  on  the  altar 
of  a  cause  whose  grandeur  and  holiness  have  possessed  you ;  perhaps  also 
Uai)  I  And  now  for  the  contrast  between  these  supreme  acts  of  human, 
devotion  and  God^s  conduct  toward  us. 

*  This  Is  vetj  flat,  and  very  nnlikely  in  the  oonn'HStlon.  It  is  far  better  to  take  "srood'*  in 
the  nenee  of  Hnd  {ct.  Acts  zi.  fti},  which  makes  an  obvious  and  appropriate  gradation.— 
T.  W.  C. 
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Ver.  8.  The  6i,  hut,  indicates  this  contrast.  "What  man  hardly  does  for 
"what  is  most  worthy  of  admiration  and  love,  God  has  done  for  that  which 
merited  only  His  indignation  and  abhorrence.     On  the  verb  awtardvai,  see  | 

on  iii.  5  ;  here  it  is  the  act  whereby  God  establishes  beyond  question  the 
reality  of  His  love.  The  apostle  says  t^  iavrov  ayairnv  :  His  otcn  love,  or 
the  love  that  is  peculiar  to  Him.  The  expression  contrasts  God^s  manner 
of  loving  with  ours.  God  cannot  look  above  Him  to  devote  Himself,  as 
"we  may,  to  a  being  of  more  worth  than  Himself.  His  love  turns  to  that 
which  is  beneath  Him  (Isa.  Ivii.  15),  and  takes  even  the  character  of 
sacrifice  in  behalf  of  that  which  is  altogether  unworthy  of  Him. — '^On,  in 
that,  is  here  the  fact  by  which  God  has  proved  His  peculiar  way  of  loving. 
— In  the  word  dfiapru^^dg,  sinner,  the  termination  oAoc  signifies  abundance. 
It  was  by  this  term  the  Jews  habitually  designated  the  Gentiles,  Gal.  il. 
16.  The  fr/,  yet,  implies  this  idea  :  that  there  was  not  yet  in  humanity  the 
least  progress  toward  the  good  which  would  have  been  fitted  to  merit  for 
it  such  a  love  ;  it  was  yet  plunged  in  evil  (Eph.  ii.  1-7). — The  words : 
Christ  died  for  us,  in  such  a  context,  imply  the  close  relation  of  essence 
which  unites  Christ  and  God,  in  the  judgment  of  the  apostle.  With  man 
sacrificing  himself,  Paul  compares  God  sacrificing  Christ.  This  parallel 
has  no  meaning  except  as  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  to  God  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.  Otherwise  the  sacrifice  of  God  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  man, 
whereas  it  must  be  infinitely  exalted  above  it. — Finally,  it  should  be 
observed  how  Paul  places  the  subject  Oedc,  Ood,  at  the  end  of  the  principal 
proposition,  to  bring  it  beside  the  word  dfiafrruXcjv,  sinners,  and  so  brings 
out  the  contrast  between  our  defilement  and  the  delicate  sensibility  of 
divine  holiness. 

In  vv.  6-8  the  minor  premiss  of  the  syllogism  has  been  explained  :  God 
loved  us  when  wicked,  loved  us  as  we  ourselves  do  not  love  what  is  most 
^excellent.  Here  pruperly  the  major  should  stand :  Now,  when  one  has 
'done  th^  most  for  his  enemies,  he  does  not  refuse  tlie  least  to  his  friends.  ^ 
JBut  Paul  passes  directly  to  the  conclusion,  introducing  into  it  at  the  same 
.time  the  idea  of  the  major.  Reuss  says,  in  passing  from  ver.  8  to  9  : 
''Finally,  hope  is  also  founded  on  a  third  consideration.^*  The  apostle 
does  not  compose  in  so  loose  a  style. 

Vv.  9,  10.  "  Much  rather  tfien,  being  now  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall  he 
saved  from  wrath  through  Him.  For  if,  wheri  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  Ood  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  rather,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  His  life,^'* — ^The  ovv,  then,  concludes  from  the  proof  of  love  already 
received  to  the  proof  of  love  to  be  hoped  for.  The  7ro?-X(p  fiak'kov  is  cer- 
tainly taken  here  in  the  logical  sense  :  much  more  certairily,  and  not : 
much  more  abundantly, — Meyer  is  right  in  saying  that  the  conclusion 
proceeds  not  from  the  lea^stto  the  most,  but  from  the  most  to  the  least.  The 
work  already  finished  is  summed  up  in  the  words  :  being  now  justified  by  His 
Hood,  The  word  now  contrasts' the  present  state  of  justification,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  the  former  state  of  condemnation  (the  :  yet  sinners  of  ver.  8) ; 
and,  on  the  other,  with  the  state  of  future  salvation  {we  shall  be  saved). 
The  state  in  which  we  now  are  is  greatly  more  inconsistent  with  final  wrath 
than  that  from  which  we  have  a^«a<?y  been  rescued. — But  what  is  i\\t^i  wrath 
from  which  we  have  yet  to  be  delivered  ?  That  spoken  of  by  Paul,  ii. 
6,  6,  in  the  words:  **the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,"  the  day  when  **  God  will  render  to  every  one  according 
to  his  deeds ;"  comp.  1  Thess.  i.  10 ;  2  Thess.  i.  8.  Our  Lord  speaks, 
Luke  xii.  47,  48,  of  the  punishment  in  store  for  the  servant  who  knew  the 
will  of  his  master  and  did  it  not:  he  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes. 
•*To  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required."  A 
ground  this  for  serious  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  justified  man,  but  not 
•  of  fear.  Paul  explains  why  :  .there  js  in  Christ  more  than  the  expiation 
,(the  blood)  by  which  He  has  introduced  us  into  the  state  of  justification  ; 
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there  is  His  living  person,  now  glorified,  and  consequently  able  to  inter- 
pose in  new  ways  in  behalf  of  the  justified,  and  to  bring  to  a  successful 
end  the  work  of  salvation  so  well  begun  in  them.  Such  is  the  meaning  of 
the  words  :  **  we  shall  be  saved  throvyh  Him  {6C  avTov).''^  Comp.  viii.  84 : 
*^  Who  died,  yea  rather^  that  is  risen  again  ;  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  ciUo  maketh  intercession  for  us  ;**  Gal.  ii.  20  :  *^  I  live,  yet  not  I, 
but  Christ  in  me;"  Heb.  vii.  25:  '*Ever  living  to  make  intercession  for 
us;"  John  xiv.  19:  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Paul  here 
explains  himself  clearly  regarding  the  double  mediation  indicated  (vv.  1 
and  2)  by  means  of  the  two  fita^  through:  *^  through  out  Lord  .  .  .  (ver.  1), 
through  whom  also  .  .  .  (vcr.  2)."  The  one  expressed  in  ver.  1  was  that 
which  was  implied  here  in  the  words  through  Him :  we  are  delivered  from 
all  fear  through  Him  (as  to  our  future).  The  other,  expressed  in  ver.  2 
{^^  through  whom  also  we  have  obtained  access"  .  .  .),  was  that  of  His 
blood,  through  which  we  have  been  justified,  delivered  from  condemnation 
(as  to  the  past).  It  is  obvious  how  profoundly  the  apostle's  work  is 
weighed,  and  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  alleging  that  in  the  words : 
*'  We  have  peace  with  God,"  he  had  bis  eyes  already  turned  to  the  future, 
the  final  salvation. 

Ver.  10  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a  stronger  repetition  of  the  argument  ■ 
of  ver.  9.  Paul  makes  the  reasoning  more  evident — 1.  By  adding  the  term 
emmie$,  which  renders  the  a  fortiori  character  of  the  proof  more  striking ;. 
2.  By  substituting  for  justified  (ver.  9)  the  term  reconciledy  which  corresponds 
better  with  the  word  enemies  ;  3.  By  describing  the  death  of  Christ  as  that 
of  the  Son  of  God,  which  presents  its  value  more  impressively  ;  4.  By  ex- 
plaining the  indefinite  term:  through  him  (ver.  9),  by  the  more  precise  J 
expression  :  by  his  life, — The  for  is  explained  by  the  new  force  which  the  J 
argument  derives  from  these  various  changes.  It  is  our  en  effet  (in  fact)  ; 
comp.  the  relation  between  vv.  8  and  5  in  John  iii. — ^Three  stages  are  indi-i 
cated  :  enemies,  reconciled,  saved.  Divine  love,  which  has  brought  us  from 
the  first  to  the  second,  will  yet  more  certainly  bring  us  from  the  second  to  ' 
the  third. — The  terms:  weak,  ungodly,  sinners  (vv.  6  and  8),  are  hero 
summed  up  in  the  word  enemies.  Does  this  word  denote  man's  enmity  to 
God,  or  that  of  God  to  man  ?  Hating  God  {Dei  osores),  or  hated  of  God 
(Deo  odiosi)  ?  The  first  notion  would  evidently  be  insufficient  in  the  con- 
text. The  enmity  must  above  all  belong  to  Him  to  whom  uirath  is  attrib- 
uted ;  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  through  which  we  have  been  }tist{fied^  did 
not  flow  in  the  first  place  to  work  a  change  in  our  dispositions  God  ward, 
but  to  bring  about  a  change  in  God's  conduct  toward  us.  Otherwise  this 
bloody  death  would  have  to  be  called  a  demonstration  of  love,  and  not  of 
righteousness  (iii.  25).  Here,  besides,  the  saying  xi.  28  should  be  compared, 
where  the  term  enemy  of  God  is  contrasted  with  the  title  Moved  of  God  ; 
the  first  therefore  signifies  :  one  not  loved,  or  hated  of  God  ;  comp.  Eph. 
iL  3  :  **by  nature  eJiUdren  of  wrath.'''*  We  must  obviously  remove  from  this 
notion  of  divine  enmity  every  impure  admixture,  every  egoistic  element, 
and  take  this  hatred  in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  His  disciple  hat- 
ing his  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  his  own  We,  Luke  xiv.  26.  This 
hatred  is  holy  ;  for  it  is  related  only  to  what  is  truly  hateful  to  ourselves 
and  others,  evil,  and  what  is  fitted  to  lead  to  it.  But  yet  it  is  not  enough 
to  say,  with  many  commentators,  that  what  God  hates  in  the  sinner  is  the 
sin  and  not  the  person.  For,  as  is  rightly  observed  by  Oltramare  (who  on 
this  account  rejects  the  passive  sense  of  the  word  enemies,  which  we  de- 
fend), it  is  precisely  hatred  against  the  sinners,  and  not  against  the  sin, 
which  meets  us  in  the  expression  enemies  of  Ood,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  sense  : 
hated  of  Ood,  The  truth  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  God  first  of  all  hates 
sin  in  the  sinner,  and  that  the  sinner  becomes  at  the  same  time  the  object 
of  this  holy  hatred  in  proportion  as  he  voluntarily  identifies  himself  with 
dn,  and  makes  it  the  principle  of  his  personal  life.     Undoubtedly,  so  long 
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as  this  development  remains  unfinished,  the  sinner  is  still  the  object  of 
divine  compassion,  inasmuch  as  God  continues  to  regard  him  as  His  creat- 
ure destined  for  good.  But  the  co-existence  of  these  two  opposite  senti- 
ments, of  which,  xi.  28,  we  have  a  very  striking  particular  example,  can 
only  belong  to  a  state  of  transition.  The  close  of  the  development  in  good 
or  evil  once  reached,  only  one  of  the  two  sentiments  can  continue  (see  on  i. 
18).  While  maintaining  as  fundamental  the  notion  of  dvoine  enmity  in  the 
term  enemies  of  Ood^  we  do  not  think  it  inadmissible  to  attach  to  it  as  a 
corollary  that  of  man^s  enmity  to  God.  Our  heart  refuses  to  embrace  the 
being  who  refuses  to  embrace  us.  It  is  in  this  double  sense  that  the  word 
enemy  is  taken  in  common  language.  It  implies  a  reciprocity  ;  comp.  the 
expression  kv  ix^pa  otn-ecy  used  of  Pilate  and  Herod  (Luke  xxiii.  12). — A 
somewhat  analogous  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
Ka-nfXXdyo/iev  t^  8fw,  we  were  reconciled  to  God.  The  words  may  signify 
two  things :  either  that  man  gives  up  the  enmity  which  had  animated 
him  against  God,  or  that  God  gives  up  His  enmity  to  man.  Taken 
in  themselves,  the  two  meanings  are  grammatically  possible.  The  words 
1  Cor.  vii.  11  present  a  case  in  which  the  reconciled  person  becomes  so  by 
giving  up  his  own  enmity  (*'  if  the  woman  depart,  let  her  remain  unmar- 
ried, or,  &6  reconciled  to  her  husband'*) ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  4  and  Matt.  v.  24 
offer  two  examples  of  the  opposite  sense.  In  the  first  of  these  passages, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Philistines,  suspecting  the  intentions  of  David,  wiio  asks 
permission  to  join  them  in  fighting  against  Saul,  say  to  their  king  : 
*'  Wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  (6ta^?iayyae-raiy  LXX.)  to  his  master 
(r<f)  Kvpi(j  avTov)f  if  not  with  the  heads  of  our  men  ?"  In  the  second,  Jesus 
exhorts  the  man  who  would  bring  his  offering  to  the  altar,  and  who  re- 
members that  his  brotJier  has  something  against  him,  to  go  and  first  he  recon- 
ciled to  him.  In  both  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  enmity,  and  consequently 
the  giving  up  of  the  enmity,  are  ascribed  to  the  man  with  whom  the  recon- 
ciliation nas  to  take  place  (Saul,  and  the  neighbor  who  thinks  himself 
offended).  In  our  passage  the  true  meaning  does  not  seem  to  us  doubtful. 
The  word  heing  reconciled  reproducing  the  being  justified  of  ver.  9,  it  follows 
from  this  parallelism  that  it  is  God,  and  not  man,  who  gives  up  His  enmity. 
In  the  same  way  as  by  justification  God  effaces  all  condemnation,  so  by 
reconciliation  He  ceases  from  His  wrath.  This  meaning  results  also  from 
that  of  the  word  e.x^p6q,  enemy ,  which  we  have  just  established,  as  well  as 
of  the  term  wrath,  ver.  9.  If  it  is  God  who  is  hostile  and  provoked,  it  is  in 
Him  first  of  all  that  the  act  of  reconciliation  must  take  place.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  main  passage,  iii.  25.  If  it  was  man  who  had  to  be 
brought  first  to  abandon  his  hostility,  the  reconciling  act  would  consist,  as 
we  have  just  said  in  speaking  of  the  word  enemy,  in  a  manifestation  of 
love,  not  of  righteousness.  Finally,  as  Hodge  observes,  to  make  these 
■  words  signify  that  it  is  we  who  in  the  reconciliation  lay  down  our  enmity 
to  God,  is  to  put  it  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passage. 
For  the  apostle's  object  is  to  exhibit  the  greatness  of  the  love  testified  by 
God  to  unworthy  beings,  in  order  to  conclude  therefrom  to  the  love  w^hich 
will  be  testified  to  them  by  the  same  God  in  the  future.  The  whole  argu- 
ment thus  rests  on  God's  love  to  man,  and  not  on  man's  to  God.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  true,  as  Oltramare  remarks,  that  the  expression  to  be  recon- 
ciled is  nowhere  applied  to  God.  It  is  only  said,  2  Cor.  y.  19  :  **that  He 
reconciled  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them." 
How  explain  this  fact  ?  Certainly  the  sacred  writers  felt  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  compare  the  manner  in  which  God  becomes  reconciled  to  men,  with 
the  manner  in  which  one  mau  becomes  reconciled  to  another.  It  was  God 
Himself  who  began  by  doing  everything  to  establish  His  righteousness  and 
secure  the  majesty  of  His  position,  that  He  might  then  be  able  to  pardon. 
Here  there  was  a  mode  of  action  which  does  not  enter  into  human  processes 
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of  reconciliation  ;  and  hence  the  apostles,  in  speaking  of  God,  haye  avoided 
the  ordinary  expression. 

If  for  the  word  hlood  ver.  10  substitutes  death,  which  is  more  general,  it 
is  in  order  to  call  up  better  the  Passion  scene  as  a  whole.  The  words : 
of  His  Son,  exhibit  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice  made  for  enemies!  Con- 
clusion :  If  God  (humanly  speaking)  did  not  shrink  from  the  painful 
sacrifice  of  His  Son  in  behalf  of  His  enemies,  how  should  He  refuse  to 
beings,  henceforth  received  into  favor,  a  communication  of  life  which 
involves  nothing  save  what  is  inefifably  sweet  for  Himself  and  for  those 
who  receive  it  I  Thus  is  proved  the  certainty  of  final  salvation  (salvation  in  ^ 
the  day  of  wrath),  toward  which  everything  pointed  from  the  first  words  :  we 
have  ]}eace. — The  clause  ev  ry  (u^  avrov,  lyy  His  life^  must  not  be  regarded 
as  indicating  the  object  of  the  being  saved  (introduced  into  His  life).  The 
iv^  in,  can  only  have  the  instrumental  sense,  like  that  of  the  kv  t(^  alfiari,  in 
His  blood,  ver.  9 ;  saved  through  His  life,  from  which  ours  is  henceforth 
drawn  ;  comp.  viii.  2  :  *'  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  In  fact,  justification  is  not  / 
the  whole  of  salvation  ;  it  is  the  entrance  on  it.  If  sin  continued  to  reign 
as  before,  wrath  would  reappear  at  the  close.  For  **  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord,'*  Heb.  xii.  14.  But  the  mediation  of  the  life 
completes  that  of  the  blood,  and  makes  sure  of  holiness,  and  thereby  of 
final  salvation.  Comp.  chaps,  vi.-viii.,  intended  to  develop  the  thought 
which  is  here  merely  enunciated  in  connection  with  the  grace  of  justifica- 
tion. The  expression  he  saved  therefore  denotes  salvation  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word — the  final  sentence  which,  along  with  justification,  assumes 
the  restoration  of  holiness.  A  sick  man  is  not  saved  when  the  trespass 
which  has  given  rise  to  his  malady  has  been  pardoned  ;  he  must  also  be  "^ 
cured.  There  are  therefore,  as  we  have  elsewhere  *  shown,  a  sentence  of 
initial  grace — justification^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — founded 
solely  on  faith  ;  and  a  sentence  of  final  grace,  which  takes  account  not 
only  of  faith,  but  also  of  the  fruits  of  faith.  The  first  is  the  fruit  of 
Christ's  death  ;  the  second  fiows  from  participation  in  His  life.  For  both 
of  these  graces  faith  is  and  remains,  of  course,  the  permanent  condition  of 
personal  appropriation.  If  this  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  our  passage, 
It  is  because  it  refers  solely  to  believers  already  justified  (ver.  1). 

"We  cannot  help  remarking  here,  with  Olshausen,  how  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  view  of  the  apostle  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which <<is 
shared  by  so  many  Protestants  of  our  day,  and  which  bases  justification  on 
the  new  life  awakened  in  man  by  faith.  In  the  eyes  of  Bt.  Paul,  justifica- 
tion is  entirely  independent  of  sanctification,  and  precedes  it ;  it  rests  only 
on  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Sanctification  fiows  from  the  life  of 
Christ  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  the  end  of  ver.  2,  Paul  had  passed  from  the  absence  of  fear  (**  we  have 
peace,^^  i?er.  1)  to  the  positive  hope  of  glory,  in  which  already  we  triumph. 
This  same  gradation  is  reproduced  here  from  the  passage  from  ver.  10 
to  ver.  11,  after  which  the  theme  contained  in  the  first  two  verses  will  be 
exhausted,  and  the  proposition:  ''hope  maketh  not  ashamed'*  (ver.  5), 
fully  demonstrated. 

Ver.  11.  ^'^  And  not  only  [so],^  hut  even  glorying*  in  Qod  through  owr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconciliation,'*'' — The 
general  gradation  from  ver.  10  to  ver.  11  is  well  explained  by  Philippi : 
**  Salvation  is  not  merely  negative  :  deliverance  from  wrath  ;  we  hope  for 
better :  participation  in  glory. "    It  was  by  this  idea  of  triumphant  entrance 

1  Etudes  bibliques,  IT.  pp.  150,  S29  et  Beq.  (Sd  ed.). 

*  D  S  F  read  rovro  after  6c. 

*  Inatead  of  xavxw^ci'oi,  L,  30  Mnn.  It.  Syr.  read  Kavx^i^tOa ;  F  G :  kovx^i^w. 
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into  glory  that  the  apostle  behooved  to  crown  this  whole  exposition  of 
justification.  For  then  it  )s  that  it  will  become  complete  and  final. — ^The 
construction  presents  a  difficulty.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  participle 
tuLvx^^evoiy  glorying,  which  does  not  rest  on  any  finite  verb  ?  The  ancients 
and  several  moderns  (Thol.,  Philip.,  Iliick.,  Fritzs.,  Hodge)  regard  it  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  finite  verb,  understanding  kafiev,  we  are  glorying,  for 
i£«  glory.  This  is  the  meaning  indicated  by  the  reading  of  L  and  of  the 
ancient  Versions.  In  this  case,  we  must  understand  another  finite  verb 
after  not  only,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  :  we  shdU  he  saved,  of  ver.  10. 
The  meaning  is  :  **and  not  only  shall  we  be  saved,  but  we  glory  in  God 
even  now  over  this  assured  salvation."  The  logical  progress  is  from  the 
future  to  the  present.  It  has  been  objected  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
a  simple  participle  a  finite  verb,  ^t  least  in  prose,  (for  poetry  furnishes 
numerous  examples  of  such  license).  But  how  otherwise  are  we  to  explain 
2  Cor.  vii.  5  ?  The  real  difficulty  is  to  resolve  the  disagreement  between 
the  future  we  shall  he  saved  and  the  present  we  glory.  It  seems  that  if  the 
gradation  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  really  bore  on  the  matter  of  time,  the 
vvv,  now,  which  occurs  in  the  following  proposition,  should  have  been 
placed  in  this :  ^*  not  only  shall  we  he  saved,  but  we  are  so  certain  of  it 
that  now  already  we  triumph  in  God."  If  Paul  has  not  expressed  himself 
so,  it  is  because  this  was  not  his  meaning.  A  second  construction  is 
adopted  by  Meyer,  Hofmann,  and  others :  it  consists  in  supplying  after 
not  only,  not :  the  verb  aioOffaSfiFda,  we  shall  he  saved,  but  the  participle 
KaTaX^ayivrec,  helng  reconciled^  so  that  this  participle  as  well  as  the 
Kavx^fjievot,  glorying,  rest  both  of  them  on  the  we  shaU  he  saved  of  ver.  10  : 
**  We  shall  be  saved,  and  that  not  only  as  reconciled,  but  also  as  glorying.''^ 
The  gradation  in  this  case  is  not  from  the  future  to  the  present,  but  from 
the  joy  of  reconciliation  to  that  of  triumph.  The  objection  to  this  con- 
struction is  this  :  The  participle  heing  reconciled,  in  ver.  10,  is  not  a  simple 
qualification  of  we  shaU  he  saved  ;  it  is  a  participle  of  argumentation,  as  is 
well  said  by  Oltrumare  (sec  also  Philippi).  It  cannot  therefore  be  made 
logically  parallel  with  the  participle  glorying.  What  is  to  be  done  if  we 
will  not  return  to  the  first  construction  ?  It  only  remains,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  to  derive  from  the  verb  audrfadfieHa,  we  shall  he  saved,  the  idea  of 
salvation,  by  supplying  the  participle  aut\^6uevoi,  saved,  after  not  only,  and  to 
refer  this  participle,  as  well  as  the  following  Kavx^fisvoL,  glorying,  to  the 
time  of  final  salvation  :  "Much  more  certainly  shall  we  be  saved  (ver.  10), 
and  that  not  only  as  saved,  but  as  glorying  in  Ood.^"*  The  meaning  is 
almost  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  construction,  but  more  precise : 
"And  when  this  hour  of  salvation  shall  come,  it  will  not  be  as  men  barely 
saved,  like  those  rescued  from  shipwreck  or  a  deserved  death,  that  we 
shall  cross  the  threshold  of  eternal  salvation  :  it  will  be  in  the  triumphant 
attitude  of  men  whom  the  Son  of  God  has  crowned  with  His  own  holiness 
and  renewed  in  His  glorious  image,  and  whom  the  Father  has  marked 
with  the  seal  of  His  adoption,  viii.  15,  29."  It  may  be  objected,  no  doubt, 
that  by  referring  this  participle  glorying  to  the  final  hour,  we  depart  from 
the  meaning  of  the  same  verb  in  ver.  2,  which  contains  the  theme  of  the 
whole  passage.  But  Paul,  on  reaching  the  close  of  this  development,  may 
easily  substitute  for  the  present  glorying  in  hope,  the  song  ot  triumph  at 
the  moment  of  entrance  into  glory. — To  glory  in  Ood  was  the  privilege  of 
which  the  Jews  boasted  in  virtue  of  their  monotheistic  revelation  (ii.  17). 
St.  Paul  here  applies  this  expression  to  the  sanctified  Christian  who  has 
not  only  nothing  to  fear  from  God,  but  who  as  His  child  is  also  His  heir 
(viii.  17). — Yet  he  takes  care  in  the  same  breath  to  cast  down  all  that 
might  be  opposed  to  humility  in  this  hope  of  future  triumph,  by  adding  : 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Even  in  the  possession  of  perfect  holiness 
and  on  the  threshold  of  glory,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Christian  to 
forget  that  it  is  to  Christ  he  owes  all  his  eternal  triumph  as  well  as  his 
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past  reconciljation,  which  was  its  condition.  The  last  words  :  hy  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  reconciliation ^  might  be  taken  to  remind  the  believer  in 
what  a  sad  state  he  was  found,  and  by  what  painful  means  he  needed  to 
be  rescued  from  it.  The  word  tiow  would  then  contrast  his  present  with 
his  pant  state.  But  this  meaning  is  not  the  most  natural  after  the  pre- 
ceding context.  In  closing,  Paul  rather  contrasts  the  present  with  the 
future  state  :  '*  through  whom  ye  have  now  already  received  the  recon- 
ciliation/^ that  first  pledge  of  the  deliverance  to  come.  He  who  acquired 
for  us  the  first  of  these  favors  by  His  sufferings,  even  that  which  is  the 
condition  of  all  the  others,  will  not  fail  to  carry  the  work  to  its  com- 
pletion, if  we  remain  attached  to  Him  by  persevering  faith.  This :  hy 
wham  we  have  received,  is  the  parallel  of  the  l/y  whom  also  of  ver.  2,  as  the 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  precedes,  is  the  parallel  of  the  same 
words  in  ver.  1.  The  cycle  is  closed.  It  is  now  demonstrated  by  this 
summary  argument,  that  justification  by  faith  includes  the  resources 
necessary  to  assure  us  of  the  final  justification — that  spoken  of  ii.  13 — 
and  even  of  final  triumph,  and  that,  consequently,  the  grace  of  justifica- 
tion is  complete. 

After  thus  expounding  in  a  first  section  (i.  18-iii.  20)  universal  condemna- 
tion, in  a  second  section  (iii.  21-v.  11)  universal  justification,  there  remains 
nothing  more  for  the  apostle  to  do  than  to  compare  these  two  vast  dis- 
pensations by  brining  together  their  two  points  of  departure.  Such  is 
the  subject  of  the  third  section,  which  closes  this  fundamental  part. 

Hofmann  thinks  that,  after  describing  divine  wrath  in  the  section  i,  17-iii. 
4,  the  apostle  from  iii.  6-iv.  25  contrasts  with  it  the  state  of  justification 
which  Christians  enjoy  without  cause  of  boasting  ;  this  teaching  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  monotheism,  strengthens  moral  life  instead  of  weakening  it  (iii. 
31),  and  is  not  at  all  invalidated  by  the  case  of  Abraham.  The  conclusion  is 
drawn  v.  1-11,  namely,  to  lead  believers  to  enjoy  this  blessed  state  fearlessly 
and  full  of  hope.  This  construction  breaks  down  before  the  following  facts  : 
iii.  5  cannot  begin  a  new  section  ;  iii.  9  cannot  be  a  question  of  the  Christian 
conscience  ;  iii.  31  does  not  refer  to  the  moral  fulfilling  of  the  law  :  Abraham's 
case  cannot  have  so  slight  a  bearing  as  that  which  Hofmann  is  obliged  to  ascribe 
to  it ;  V.  1  is  not  an  exhortation  in  the  form  of  a  conclusion.— The  construction 
of  Volkmar  is  wholly  different.  According  to  him,  the  exposition  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  begun  iii.  9,  closes  at  iii.  30.  Here  begins  the  confirmaiion  of  this 
mode  of  justification  by  the  Old  Testament.  It  goes  from  iii.  31-viii.  36.  And, 
first,  confirmation  by  the  book  of  the  law,  chap.  iv.  (the  text  of  Genesis  relating 
to  Abraham) ;  then,  confirmation  by  the  law  itself,  the  biblical  narrative  of  the 
condemnation  of  all  in  Adam,  which  corresponds  to  the  doctrine  of  the  justifi- 
cation of  all  in  Christ,  v.  1  -21  ;  finally,  confirmation  by  the  harmony  of  the 
moral  consequences  of  justification  with  the  essence  of  the  law,  vi.-viii.  But, 
independently  of  the  false  sense  given  to  iii.  31  as  a  general  title  of  iv.-viii., 
how  are  we  to  place  the  piece  v.  1-11  in  one  and  the  same  subdivision  with  the 
parallel  between  Adam  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  are  we  to  see  in  this  last 
piece  only  a  confirmation  of  justification  by  faith,  by  means  of  the  narrative 
of  the  fall  in  the  Old  Testament  ?  Finally,  this  distinction  between  the  book 
of  the  law,  the  law  and  the  moral  essence  of  the  law,  is  certainly  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  the  apostle.  Holsten  rightly  says  :  '*It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that 
these  thoughts  and  this  order  belong  to  Volkmar,  not  to  Paul.  **  Our  construc- 
tion approaches  much  nearer  to  that  which  Holsten  himself  has  just  published 
{Jahrb.  fUr  protest.  Theol.  1879,  Nos.  1  and  2).  The  essential  difference  begins 
only  with  the  following  piece  regarding  Adam  and  Christ.  This  passage,  while 
stating  the  result  of  the  preceding  part,  belongs  nevertheless,  according  to 
Holsten.  to  the  following  part,  chap.  vi.-viii.,  of  which  it  ia  in  his  view  the 
foundation. 

Without  failing  to  perceive  a  certain  trans'dUmal  character  in  this  passage, 
we  must  regard  it  mainly  as  a  condusian.  Thus  it  is  regarded  also  by  Lipsius 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  {ProtesianJlenrBibel), 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

rWELFTH  PASSAGE  (V.  12-31). 


or 


The  Universality  of  Salvation  in  Ohriet  proved  by  the  Universality  of 

Death  in  Adam, 

Justification  by  faith  had  just  been  expounded  ;  the  historical  foundation 
on  which  it  rested,  its  harmony  with  the  Israelitish  revelation,  the  certainty 
of  its  enduring  to  the  end — aU  these  points  had  been  illustrated  ;  and  tlie 
major  part  of  the  theme,  iii.  21  and  22,  was  thus  developed.  One  idea  re- 
mains still,  and  that  the  most  important  of  all,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
theme  in  the  striking  words  :  eig  iravrac  koI  cr*  ndirrac  rave  riarevovTagj  for 
all  and  upon  all  uJw  believe.  Universalism  was  the  peculiar  character  of 
PauPs  gospel ;-  justification  by  faith,  the  subject  of  exposition  thus  far, 
was  its  necessary  condition.  To  omit  expressly  developing  this  decisive 
feature  would  have  been  to  leave  the  fruit  ungathered  after  laboriously  cul- 
tivating the  tree.  The  apostle  could  not  commit  such  a  mistake.  He  per- 
forms this  final  task  in  the  last  piece,  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  which  suf- 
fices to  demonstrate  its  importance. 

Commentators  have  understood  the  idea  and  object  of  the  passage  in  vari- 
ous ways.  According  to  Baur  and  his  school,  as  well  as  several  other  com- 
mentators, the  apostle  has  in  view  the  Jewish-Christianity  reigning  in  the 
Roman  Church.  He  wishes  at  once  to  refute  and  gain  it,  either  by  ex- 
pounding a  conception  of  history  in  which  the  law  finds  no  more  place 
(Baur),  or  by  proving  that  salvation,  like  condemnation,  depends  in  no  de- 
gree on  the  conduct  of  individuals  and  their  works,  but  solely  on  an  ob- 
jective standard,  on  the  unconditional  and  absolute  appointment  of  God 
(Holsten).  But  this  piece  dues  not  answer  exactly  either  to  the  one  or 
other  of  these  two  views.  The  observation  made  in  ver.  20  on  the  second- 
ary part  played  by  the  law,  cannot  express  the  intention  of  the  entire  piece. 
This  remark,  rendered  indispensable  in  this  universal  survey  by  the  impor- 
tant place  filled  by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  religious  history  of  mankina,  is 
thrown  out  too  much  by  the  way  to  allow  of  its  concentrating  upon  itself 
the  interest  of  so  vast  an  exposition.  The  other  view,  that  of  the  absolute 
determinism  which  Holsten  ascribes  to  St.  Paul,  would  no  doubt  serve  to 
cut  by  the  roots  the  system  of  justification  by  works ;  but  it  would  be  one  of 
those  remedies  which  destroy  the  suffering  by  killing  the  sufferer.  For 
determinism  excludes  human  merit  only  by  suppressing  moral  liberty  and 
responsibility.  It  is  not  so  that  Paul  proceeds.  In  any  case,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  apostle^s  direct  aim  in  this  piece  is  not  to  exclude  legal  right- 
eousness ;  he  has  done  with  this  idea.  It  .is  the  universality  of  the  Chris- 
tian salvation  which  he  wishes  to  demonstrate.  Ewald,  Bietzsch,  and  Gess 
rightly  advance  the  striking  difference  which  there  is  between  (he  argu- 
ment of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  former,  where  Paul  is  attacking  Jewish-Christianity,  his 
argument  starts  from  the  theocratic  history,  from  Abraham  ;  in  the  latter, 
which  expounds  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  human  nature,  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  the  argument  starts  from  general  history,  from  Adam,  the  father 
of  all  mankind.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Epistle  the  point  of  view 
is  universal  (Gentiles,  chap.  i.  ;  Jews,  chap.  ii.). 

Very  many  commentators  hold  the  opinion  that  the  apostle^s  purpose  is 
to  ascend  to  the  source  of  the  two  currents,  whether  of  condemnation  and 
death,  or  of  justification  and  life,  which  sway  the  life  of  mankind  ;  or,  as 
Dietzsch  puts  it,  to  the  very  powers  which  determine  present  facts,  the  lot 
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of  individuals.  The  practidal  aim  of  this  investigation  would  thus  be  that 
indicated  by  Chrysostom  in  the  words  :  **  As  the  best  physicians  turn  their 
whole  attention  to  find  out  the  root  of  maladies,  and  thus  reach  the  very 
source  of  the  evil,  so  it  is  that  Paul  acts."  Every  reader  would  thus  be 
invited  by  the  passage  to  break  the  bond  of  oneness  (solidarity)  which  nat- 
urally unites  him  to  the  head  of  lost  humanity,  and  to  contract  by  faitli  the 
new  bond  whereby  ho  can  have  fellowship  with  the  head  of  justified  hu- 
manity. This  view  is  the  most  widely  spread,  and  we  do  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  measure  of  truth  which  it  contains.  But  two  difficulties  ar- 
rest us  when  we  attempt  to  make  this  idea  the  key  to  the  whole  passage. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  ver.  12  that  the  apostle  is  rather  concerned 
with  the  prigin  of  death  than  with  that  of  sin,  and  that  he  mentions  the 
latter  only  to  reach  the  former.  It  is  also  to  the  fact  of  death  that  he  re- 
turns most  frequently  in  the  course  of  this  piece,  comp.  vv.  15-18,  21. 
Would  it  be  so  if  his  direct  aim  were  to  ascend  to  sin,  the  source  of  evil  ? 
Then  we  find  him  nowhere  insisting  on  the  gravity  of  sin  and  on  the  neces- 
sity of  faith  for  salvation.  No  exhortation  to  the  reader  to  form  a  per- 
sonal union  with  the  new  Adam  reveals  this  directly  practical  intention 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  especially  by  Hofmann  and  Th.  Schott.  We  arc 
therefore  forced  to  conclude  that  we  are  nut  yet  on  the  light  track. 

Rothe  starts  from  the  idea  that  the  first  part  of  chap.  v.  has  already  be- 
gun the  exposition  of  »anctification  as  the  fruit  of  justification  by  faith,  an 
exposition  which  continues  in  chap.  vi.  The  passage  from  vv.  12-21  would 
thus  be  a  simple  episode  intended  to  prove  that  as  men  became  sinners  in 
common  by  the  sin  of  one,  so  they  can  only  become  saints  in  common — that 
is  to  say,  in  Christ.  The  piece  would  thus  treat  of  the  moral  assimilation^ 
either  of  corruption  or  holiness,  by  individual  men.  Such  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  Lange  and  Schaff,  who  make  chap.  v.  12  begin  the  part  of  the  Epis- 
tle relating  to  moral  regeneration  by  the  appropriation  of  the  holy  life  of 
the  new  Adam  (vi.-viii.).  There  is  certainly  mention  of  sanctification  in 
the  passage,  v.  1-11 ;  we  grant  this  to  Rothe  (comp.  vv.  9,  10:  hy  Him ; 
hyHislif^^  but,  as  we  have  seen,  only  in  relation  to  final  justification,  which 
rests  on  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  the  living  Christ  in  the  justified 
soul.  As  to  the  subject  of  sanctification  thus  announced  beforehand,  it  is 
not  actually  treated  till  chap.  vi.  The  relations  to  vi.-viii.  are  no  doubt  real 
and  profound.  Lange  proves  them  perfectly.  But  it  is  exaggerating  their 
scope  to  make  them  a  reason  for  detaching  the  passage  v.  12-21  from  the 
preceding  context,  in  order  to  make  it  the  preface  to  the  doctrine  of  sanc- 
tification. The  dominant  ideas  in  the  passage  are  not  those  of  sin  and  of 
the  new  life ;  they  are  only,  as  we  shall  see,  those  of  condemnation  and 
justification,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  whole  preceding  part.  This 
piece  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  its  conclusion. 

By  the  first  term  of  the  comparison  (our  common  condemnation  in  Adam) 
this  parallel  certainly  recalls  the  whole  section  of  the  bpyih  yjrath,  i.  18-iii. 
20,  as  by  the  second  (common  salvation  in  Christ)  it  recalls  the  subject  of 
the  second  section,  the  righteousness  of/aithy  iii.  21-v.  11.  But  this  resem- 
blance is  far  from  exhausting  the  connection  of  this  piece  with  all  that  pre- 
cedes. The  two  terms  of  comparison,  Adam  and  Christ,  are  not  only  put 
in  juxtaposition  with  one  another ;  they  are  put  in  logical  connection,  and 
it  i»  in  this  living  relation  that  the  true  idea  of  the  piece  is  contained. 
With  a  boldness  of  thought  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine,  Paul 
discovers,  in  the  extension  and  power  of  the  mysterious  condemnation  pro- 
nounced in  Adam,  t?ie  divine  measure  of  the  extension  and  power  of  the 
salvation  bestowed  in  Christ,  so  that  the  very  intensity  of  the  effects  of  the 
fall  becomes  transformed,  in  his  skilful  hands,  into  an  irresistible  demon- 
stration of  the  greatness  of  salvation.  And  this  final  piece  is  thus  found 
to  be  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  counterpart  of  the  first  section 
(condemnation)  and  the  crowning  of  the  second  (justification). 
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The  following  parallel  falls,  as  it  were,  of  itself  into  four  distinct  para- 
graphs : 

1.  V.  1^14  :  the  universal  diffusion  of  death  by  the  deed  of  one  man. 

2.  V.  15-17  :  the  superiority  of  the  factors  acting  in  Christ^ s  work  over 
the  corresponding  factor  in  the  work  of  Adam. 

8.  y.  18,  19  :  the  certainty  of  equality  in  respect  of  extension  and  effect 
between  the  second  work  and  the  first. 

4.  y.  20,  21  :  the  indication  of  the  true  part  played  by  the  law  between 
these  two  universals  of  death  and  righteousness. 

Exegesis  has  been  led  more  and  more  to  the  grouping  which  we  have 
just  indicated  (see  Dietzsch,  and  especially  Hodge),  though  the  idea  of 
those  four  paragraphs  and  their  logical  relation  are  still  very  variously 
understood. 

L  Vv.  12-14. 

yer.  12.  **  Wherefore^  even  aa  ty  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death '  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  /^' — 
The  logical  connection  between  this  piece  and  the  preceding  is  expressed 
by  Sia  ToirrOf  wherefore.  Some,  like  Meyer,  make  this  expression  refer  solely 
to  the  last  words  of  ver.  11 :  we  have  received  the  reconciliation.  But  we 
have  seen  that  this  incidental  proposition,  which  the  context  itself  did  not 
require,  was  added  there  with  the  view  of  recapitulating  the  whole  previ- 
ous section,  before  and  with  the  view  of  passing  to  the  following  passage. 
The  very  term  Kara^^ayff,  reconcUiationj  which  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
name  bpyr/,  wrath,  is  chosen  so  as  to  remind  us  not  only  of  the  second 
section  (that  of  justification),  but  also  of  the  first  (that  of  condemnation) ; 
so  that  in  reality  to  say  that  the  wherefore  refers  to  the  last  proposition  of 
ver.  11  is  to  admit,  with  Tholuck,  Ruckert,  Holsten,  etc.,  that  it  bears  on 
all  the  preceding  context  from  i.  17  :  **  Since,  condemned  as  we  all  were, 
we  have  found  reconciliation  in  Christ,  there  is  therefore  between  our  rela- 
tion to  Him  and  our  relation  to  the  head  of  natural  humanity  the  following 
resemblance.^*  Hofmnnn  and  Schott  make  the  wherefore  refer  to  the  piece 
v.  1-11  only:  **  On  account  of  this  assurance  of  final  salvation  which  we 
possess  in  Chrisf  .  .  .  According  to  Hofmann,  the  verb  which  is  want- 
ing should  contain  an  exhortation  to  realize  holiness  (the  contents  of  viii. 
1  et  seq.),  an  exhortation  judged  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  alleged 
^;t(j^ey,  let  tis  have,  of  v.  1.  This  is  all  pure  romance.  Schott  derives  the 
verb  more  naturally  from  the  preceding :  "  Wherefore  we  shall  be  saved 
by  Him  alone  (vv.  9,  10),  as  we  perished  by  Adam'*  .  .  .  (But  see  below). 

The  iioitep,  even  as,  has  been  construed  grammatically  in  a  multitude  of 
ways. — 1.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  principal  proposition  (the  verb  of 
the  wherefore)  had  been  forgotten  by  the  apostle,  distracted  as  he  was  by 
the  host  of  thoughts  which  presented  themselves  successively  to  his  mind 
(see  RUckert  and  Hofmann  for  example).  I  hope  our  readers  are  convinced 
that  such  an  explanation,  or  rather  absence  of  explanation,  is  impossible. 
We  have  had  sufiScient  proof  hitherto  that  the  apostle  did  not  compose 
without  having  fully  taken  account  of  what  he  meant  to  say. — 2.  The  main 
correlative  proposition  is  supposed  to  be  understood  ;  requiring  to  be  infer- 
red from  what  precedes.  De  Wette  adduces  in  this  sense  Matt.  xxv.  14, 
where  we  find  an  even  as,  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  principal 
clause,  and  which  depends  simply  on  the  preceding  sentence.  Lange  almost 
in  the  same  way  derives  the  understood  verb  from  ver.  11 :  /'Wherefore 
we  have  reconciliation  by  Christ,  as  by  one  sin  and  death  came  upon  all  ;** 
Umbreit  and  Schott,  from  ver.  10:  **Wo  shall  be  saved  by  Christ,  as  we 
perished  in  Adam  ;**  van  Hengel  simply  understands  the  verb  :  '*  Where- 

1  D  E  G,  It.  omit  the  words  o  Bayarxn  {death). 
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fore  it  is  the  same  in  Christ  as  it  was  in  Adam/*  Dietzsch  fills  up  the 
ellipsis  by  taking  the  verb  from  what  foUuws :  ^''Wh&i'efore  life  came  by  a 
man,  in  the  same  way  as  by  a  man  sin  and  death  came/ ^  De  Wette's  ex- 
planation breaks  down  under  the  wherefore,  which  distinguishes  our  passage 
from  the  one  quoted.  In  the  other  views  the  question  arises,  How  in  a 
didactic  piece  so  severely  composed,  the  apostle,  instead  of  making  such 
an  ellipsis  and  holding  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  suspense  to  the  etid  as  he 
does  without  satisfying  him  after  all,  did  not  simply  wiite  like  this:  dia 
rovTo  eyivero  iv  Xpiar<;i  cjoirep,  .  .  .  **  Wherefore  it  is  the  same  in  Christ  as 
in  Adam"  .  .  . — 3.  The  principal  verb  on  which  Cxnrep  depends  is  sought 
in  the  words  which  follow  ;  Erasmus  and  Boza,  in  the  clause  :  ^^and  death 
ly  8iny^^  giving  to  kqI  the  meaning  of  also.  Taken  rigorously,  the  construc- 
tion would  be  admissible,  though  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  write 
ovTtog  Kai,  or  to  put  the  Kai  after  the  clause  (thus  also,  or  hy  sin  also)  ;  but 
this  meaning  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  fact  that  Paul  does  not  think  of 
comparing  the  entrance  of  sin  with  that  of  death.  It  is  evident  that  when 
he  wrote  the  as,  he  had  in  view  as  the  second  term  of  the  comparison  the 
entrance  of  justification  and  life  by  Christ.  A  similar  reason  is  al^o  opposed 
to  the  explanation  of  those  who,  like  Wolf,  find  the  principal  point  m  the 
more  remote  words  :  **and  so  death  passed  upon  all."  Paul  has  as  little 
thought  of  comparing  the  mode  in  which  death  entered  with  that  of  its 
diffusion.  Besides,  this  would  have  required  ovtuc  Kai,  and  not  Kal  ovrcjc. — 
4.  A  more  generally  admitted  explanation  is  that  of  Calvin  (Thol.,  Philip., 
Mey.,  Hoist),  who  finds  the  principal  point  indicated,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  sense  goes,  at  the  close  of  ver.  14,  in  the  words  :  **  who  is  the  type  of 
Him  that  was  to  come."  The  meaning  of  these  words  is  to  this  effect: 
^^  Ev€7i  as^  ,  .  .  so  by  a  new  Adam,  of  whom  he  was  the  ty2)e,  justification 
came  on  mankind."  We  must  hold  on  this  view  that  the  explanation  in- 
terposed in  vv.  13  and  14  led  Paul  away  from  finishing  the  construction 
begun  in  ver.  12.  But  it  would  be  a  strange  style  to  give  the  principal 
proposition,  which  the  reader  was  expecting  after  the  a«  of  ver.  12,  in  the 
form  of  this  incidental  proposition  :  who  is  the  type  of  Uim  that  was  to  come. 
Then  in  what  immediately  follows,  ver.  15,  Paul  does  not  expound  this 
idea  of  the  equality  between  Adam  and  Christ,  which  had  been  announced 
by  the  as,  and  which  in  its  substance  the  last  proposition  of  ver.  14  was 
meant  to  recall.  He  explains,  on  the  contrary,  the  difference  beti^een  the 
two  terms  of  comparison,  so  that  ho  only  raises  (end  of  ver.  14}  the  idea 
of  equality  to  abandon  it  at  the  same  instant  (vv.  15-17)  ;  what  an  un- 
natural proceeding  ! — 5.  We  pass  rapidly  over  the  hypotheses  of  Mehring 
and  Winer,  who  seek  the  chief  clause,  the  former  in  the  first  proposition  of 
ver.  15  by  taking  it  interrogatively,  the  latter  in  the  second  proposition  of 
the  same  verse  ;  two  equally  impossible  attempts,  since  ver.  15a  cannot  be 
an  interrogation  (see  below),  and  since  ver.  156  can  only. correspond  to  the 
subordinate  proposition  which  precedes  in  the  same  verse  :  *^for  if'*'' — etc. 
— There  is  only  one  explanation  admissible,  that  of  Grotius,  Bengel,  Flatt, 
best  defended  by  Hodge,  who  finds  the  principal  clause  in  ver.  18.  It  is 
there,  indeed,  that  we  have  the  close  of  the  comparison  begun  in  ver.  12  in 
the  form  of  equality.  Yv.  13  and  14  have  been  an  explanation  required  by 
the  last  words  of  ver.  12,  one  of  those  digressions  which,  in  our  modern 
fashion,  we  put  in  a  note.  Vv.  15-17  have  been  brought  in  by  the  expres- 
sion :  '*type  of  Him  that  was  to  come"  (end  of  ver.  14),  which  demanded 
an  immediate  modification  or  restriction,  so  that  it  is  not  till  ver.  18  that 
the  apostle  is  free  to  finish  the  comparison  he  has  begun.  The  proof  that 
in  ver.  18  Paul  at  length  resumes  the  idea  of  ver.  12,  is  found  in  these  two 
characteristic  features :  (a)  the  apa  ovv,  so  therefore,  which  indicates  the 
resuming  of  a  previously  expressed  idea  ;  (b)  the  reappearance  of  the  con- 
trast between  o^ie  and  all  {e\Q  and  irdvrtg),  which  was  that  of  ver.  12,  but 
which   had  been  dropped  in  the  interval  for  the  contrast  between  one 
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and  many  (nf  and  ol  iroX^ol,  w.  15-17).  As  to  the  idea,  it  is  evident  that 
ver.  18  logically  completes  ver.  12.  The  words  :  as  by  one /aU  condeni/ia- 
tion  came  upon  all  meny  reproduce  the  idea,  even  as,  etc.,  of  ver.  12  ;  and  the 
following  :  so  also  by  one  righteousness  justification  of  life  came  upon  aU,  are 
manifestly  the  long  delayed  second  term  of  the  comparison.  As  to  the  end 
of  ver.  14,  in  which  so  many  commentators  have  found  the  principal  idea, 
it  was  simply  a  way  of  announcing  to  the  reader  this  second  part  of  the 
comparison,  which  was  to  be  still  further  prefaced  (vv.  15-17)  before  being 
enunciated  (ver.  18). 

Ver.  12  describes  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world.  The  emphasis  is 
on  the  words  :  by  one  man,  Adam  is  here  characterized  not  merely  as  the 
Jirst  of  sinners,  but  as  the  one  who  laid  human  life  open  to  the  power  of 
sin.  If  Paul  does  not  speak  of  Eve,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  et  oL,  it  is  because 
the  fall  of  the  race  was  not  necessarily  bound  up  with  that  of  the  woman. 
Adam  alone  was  the  true  representative  of  mankind  still  Included  in  him 
at  that  time. — The  term  sin  should  be  taken  here  in  its  greatest  generality. 
The  apostle  is  not  speaking  specially  of  sin  either  as  a  tendency  or  an  act, 
cither  as  an  individual  act  or  as  a  collective  fact ;  but  of  the  principle  of 
revolt  whereby  the  human  will  rises  against  the  divine  in  all  its  different 
forms  and  manifestations  Holsten  sees  in  sin  an  objective  power  con- 
trolling human  existence  even  in  Adam.  But  from  the  Bible  standpoint 
sin  exists  only  in  the  will.  It  has  no  place  in  objective  existence  and 
outside  the  will  of  the  creature.  Julius  Miiller  reaches  a  result  almost  the 
same  by  starting  from  an  opposite  point  of  view ;  according  to  him,  the 
will  of  individual  men  has  been  corrupted  by  a  free  transgression  previously 
to  their  earthly  existence.  On  both  of  these  views  the  apostle  should  have 
said :  sin  appeared  with  or  in  the  first  man ;  but  not:  sin  entered  by  him. 
The  word  entered  indicates  the  introduction  of  a  principle  till  then  external 
to  the  world,  and  the  word  by  throws  back  the  responsibility  of  the  event 
on  him  who,  as  it  were,  pierced  the  dike  throujrh  which  the  irruption  took 
place ;  comp.  the  term  disobedience^  ver.  19. — The  word  k6^ho^,  the  worlds 
evidently  denotes  here,  as  in  John  iii.  16,  et  al.^  only  the  domain  of  human 
existence.  Paul  certainly  holds,  with  Scripture,  the  previous  existence  of 
evil  in  a  superhuman  sphere. — Assuredly  no  subsequent  transgression  is 
comparable  to  this.  It  created  a  state  of  things  here  below  which  sub- 
sequent sins  only  served  to  confirm.  If  the  question  is  asked,  how  a  being 
created  good  could  perpetrate  such  an  act,  we  answer  that  a  decision  like 
this  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  existence  of  evil  in  its  author.  There 
is  in  moral  life  not  only  a  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  but  also  between 
good  and  good,  lower  good  and  higher  good.  The  act  of  eating  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  prohibition  rested,  was  not  at  all  illegitimate  in 
itself.  It  became  guilty  only  through  the  prohibition.  Man  therefore 
found  himself  placed — and  such  was  the  necessary  condition  of  the  moral 
development  through  which  he  had  to  pass — between  the  inclination  to  eat, 
an  inclination  innocent  in  itself,  but  intended  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the 
positively  good  divine  order.  At  the  instigation  of  an  already  existing 
power  of  revolt,  man  drew  from  the  depths  of  his  liberty  a  decision  whereby 
he  adhered  to  the  inelinatiun  rather  than  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus 
created  in  his  whole  race,  still  identified  with  his  person,  the  permanent 
proclivity  to  prefer  inclination  to  obligation.  As  all  the  race  would  have 
perished  with  him  if  he  had  perished,  it  was  all  seized  in  him  with  the  spirit 
of  revolt  to  which  in  that  hour  he  had  adhered.  We  are  nowhere  told, 
however,  that  his  descendants  are  individually  responsible  for  this  diseased 
tendency.  It  is  in  proportion  as  each  individual  voluntarily  resigns  himself 
to  it  that  he  becomes  personally  responsible  for  it. — But  was  it  compatible 
with  divine  perfection  to  let  this  succession  of  generations,  stained  with 
an  original  vice,  come  into  the  world  ?  God  certainly  might  have  annihi- 
lated the  perverted  race  in  its  head,  and  replaced  it  by  a  new  one ;  but 
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this  "would  have  been  to  confess  Himself  vanquished  by  the  adversary* 
He  might,  on  the  contrary,  accept  it  such  as  sin  had  made  it,  and  leave  it 
to  develop  in  the  natural  way,  holding  it  in  His  power  to  recover  it ;  and 
this  would  be  to  gain  a  victory  on  the  field  of  battle  where  He  seemed  to 
have  been  conquered.  Conscience  says  to  which  of  these  two  courses 
God  must  give  the  preference,  and  Scripture  teaches  us  which  He  has  in 
in  reality  preferred. 

But  the  point  which  Paul  has  in  view  in  this  declaration  is  not  the  origin  V 
of  sin,  but  that  of  death.  And  hence  he  passes  immediately,  understanding 
the  same  verb  as  before,  to  the  second  fact :  and  death  hy  sin.  It  would  have 
been  wholly  different  had  he  meant  to  begin  here  to  treat  the  subject  of 
sanctification  ;  he  would  in  that  case  have  at  least  stopped  for  a  moment  at 
this  grave  fact  of  the  introduction  of  sin.  If  sin  is  not  mentioned  by  him 
except  by  way  of  transition  to  death,  this  is  because  he  is  still  on  the  sub- 
ject of  justification,  the  corresponding  fact  to  which  is  condemnation,  that 
is  to  say,  d^ath.  Death  is  the  Monument  of  a  divine  condemnation,  which 
has  fallen  on*  mankind. — The  term  death  is  used  by  Scripture  in  three 
senses — 1.  Physical  death,  or  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  separation  from  its  life  principle,  the  body  is  given  over  to 
dissolution.  2.  Spiritual  death,  oj  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  God  ; 
in  consequence  of  this  separation  from  its  principle  of  life,  the  soul  becomes 
corrupt  in  its  lusts  (Eph.  iv.  22).  3.  Eternal  death,  or  the  sec<md  death  ; 
this  is  in  the  human  being  the  consummation  of  his  separation  from  God 
by  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  spirit^  the  soul's  faculty  for  the  divine. 
The  soul  and  body  then  deprived  of  this  superior  principle,  the  native  cle- 
ment of  the  soul,  become  the  prey  of  the  worm  which  aieth  not  (Mark  ix. 
43-48).  Of  these  three  meanings,  the  last  does  not  suit  this  passage ;  for 
the  second  death  does  not  begin  till  the  judgment.  The  second  is  equally 
inapplicable,  because  the  idea  of  death  would  then  be  compounded  with 
that  of  sin,  which  is  distinguished  from  it  in  this  very  passage.^  There 
remains,  therefore,  only  the  first  meaning.  It  is  confirmed,  besides,  by  the 
obvious  allusion  to  the  narrative  of  Genesis  (ii.  17,  iii.  10),  as  well  as  by 
the  explanation  contained  in  the  following  verses  (13  and  14),  where  the 
word  death  is  evidently  taken  in  its  strict  sense.  We  should  add,  however, 
that  death,  even  when  taken  simply  as  physical  death,  always  implies  an 
abnormal  state  in  relation  to  God,  a  state  which,  if  it  continues  and  de- 
velops, cannot  fail  to  draw  after  it  fatal  consequences  to  man. 

What,  according  to  the  apostle's  view,  is  the  relation  between  sin  and 
death  contained  in  the  preposition  did,  hy,  which  he  uses  a  second  time  ? 
It  might  be  said  that  death  is  simply  the  natural  consequence  of  sin,  since; 
God  being  the  source  of  moral  and  physical  life,  once  the  bond  is  broken 
between  Him  and  man,  man  must  die.  But  in  ver.  16  the  apostle  makes 
death  the  consequence  of  sin  through  a  positive  sentence,  which  proves  that 
if  we  have  to  do  here  with  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  one  which  is  also 
willed.  It  is  true,  two  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  opinion,  which 
makes  death  a  consequence  of  sin.  The  first  is  what  Paul  himself  says, 
1  Cor.  XV.  42,  that  our  earthly  body  is  sown  in  corruption,  weakness,  KnA  dis- 
honor, and  that  because  it  is  psychical,  A  little  further  on,  ver.  47,  allud- 
ing to  Gen.  iii.  19,  he  adds  that  the  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,  which 
seems  to  make  the  dissolution  of  his  body  a  natural  consequence  of  his 
nature.  The  second  objection  is  this  :  Long  before  the  creation  of  man,  ^ 
the  existence  of  death  is  proved  in  the  domain  of  animal  life.  Now  the 
body  of  man  belongs  to  the  great  sum  total  of  animal  organization,  of  which 
he  is  the  crown  ;  and  therefore  the  law  of  death  must  already  have  extend- 
ed to  man,  independently  of  sin.  Paul's  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, as  well  as  those  of  Genesis,  the  sense  of  which  he  reproduces,  prove 

*  But  the  contrast  with  "  life^'  in  verses  17. 18. 81  make  it  plain  that  tbronghoat  the  passage 
death  includes  all  physical  and  moral  eyil,  cf.  vt.  S8.— T.  W.  C. 
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beyond  doubt  the  natural  pombility  of  death,  but  not  its  necessity.  If  man 
had  remained  united  to  God,  his  body,  naturally  subject  to  dissolution, 
miffht  have  been  gloriously  transformed,  without  passing  through  death 
and  dissolution.  The  notion  of  the  tree  of  life,  as  usually  explained,  means 
nothing  else.  This  privilege  of  an  immediate  transformation  will  belong 
to  the  believers  who  shall  be  alive  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  return  (1  Cor. 
XV.  51,  52)  ;  and  it  was  probably  this  kind  of  transformation  that  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  effect  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Himself  at  the  time  of 
His  transfiguration.  This  privilege,  intended  for  holy  men,  was  withdrawn 
from  guilty  man  ;  such  was  the  sentence  which  gave  him  over  to  dissolution. 
It  is  stated  in  the  words  :  **  Thou  art  dust  (that  is  to  say,  thou  canal  die), 
and  to  dust  shalt  thou  return  (that  is  to  say,  thou  siliaU  in  fact  die).'*^  The 
reign  of  death  over  the  animals  likewise  proves  only  this  :  that  it  was  in 
the  natural  condition  of  man  to  terminate  in  dissolution.  Remaining  on 
the  level  of  animalism  by  the  preference  given  by  him  to  inclination  over 
moral  obligation,  man  continued  subject  to  this  law.  But  had  he  risen  by 
an  act  of  moral  liberty  above  the  animal,  he  would  not  have  had  to  share 
its  lot  (see  also  on  viii.  19-22). 

From  the  origin  of  sin,  and  of  death  by  sin,  the  apostle  passes  to  a  third 
idea  :  the  diffuman  of  death.  Once  entered  among  mankind,  death  took 
hold  of  all  the  beings  composing  the  race.  The  two  prepositions  ric  {into) 
and  6id  {through)  in  the  two  verbs  eXarjTJBev  and  St^Wevy  indicate  exactly  this 
connection  between  entrance  and  propagation.  As  poison  once  sw^al  lowed 
penetrates  to  all  pans  of  the  body,  so  it  happened  in  Adam,  in  whom  the 
whole  race  was  virtually  contained  ;  in  him  the  tendency  to  dissolution 
victoriously  asserted  itself  over  all  the  individuals  that  were  to  come,  so 
that  every  one  of  them  was  born  dying.  The  word  ourcjc*  ^,  may  be  ex- 
plained in  three  ways  :  either  it  repeats,  as  Dietzsch,  Hofm.  think,  the 
notion:  by  one  man:  "death,  after  having  entered  by  one,  spread  in  the 
same  manner  (by  this  one).*'  Or,  as  is  held  by  Meyer  and  Philippi,  this  so 
alludes  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  which  has  just  been  pointed  out 
between  sin  and  death  :  "and  so,  by  reason  of  this  connection  between 
sin  and  death,  death  passed  on  all,*'  which  assumes  as  a  premiss 
the  understood  idea  that  sin  also  extended  to  all.  Or,  finally,  is  it  not 
more  natural  to  explain  the  word  so  by  the  connection  between  the  two 
verbs  ?  **  And  once  entered,  it  gained  by  its  very  entrance  the  power  of 
passing  on  all.  **  The  threshold  crossed,  the  enemy  could  strike  immediately 
all  the  inmates  of  the  house.  What  mode  would  have  presented  the  oppo- 
site of  that  characterized  by  the  so,  if  death  had  reached  each  man  individ- 
ually by  a  door  which  he  himself  had  opened  ?  The  aU  is  expressly  empha- 
sized in  contrast  to  one,  because  in  this  contrast  between  one  and  all  there 
is  concentrated  the  idea  of  the  whole  passage.  The  Greco-Latin  mbs.  here 
omit  6  Bdvaro^,  death.  In  this  case  we  must  either  take  the  verb  difjWfv  in 
an  impersonal  sense  :  "  and  so  it  (this  connection  between  sin  and  death) 
happened  to  all ;"  or,  what  would  be  preferable,  take  the  whole  following 
proposition  as  the  subject :  "  and  so  there  passed  on  all,  that  in  consequence 
of  which,  or  in  virtue  of  which,  all  have  sinned."  Both  of  these  construe- 
tions  are  obviously  forced.  It  is  probable  that  the  omission  of  6  Odvarog  has 
arisen,  as  van  Hengel  well  suggests,  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
verse  was  connected  with  sin ;  the  words :  and  death  hy  sin,  being  conse- 
quently regarded  merely  as  incidental  or  parenthetical,  and  so  there  was 
given  as  a  subject  to  difjWe^  ^  dfiapria,  sin,  of  the  first  proposition. 

But  why  does  Paul  add  the  last  words  :  k(f>*  u  irdvrec  vfiaprov,  which  we 
have  translated  by :  for  that  all  have  sinned  f  They  seem  to  contradict  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  to  ascribe  the  death  of 
each  man  not  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  to  his  own.  The  numerous  explana^ 
tions  which  have  been  given  of  these  words  may,  it  seems  to  us,  be  reduc- 
ed to  three  principal  heads  ;  they  amount  in  fact  to  one  or  other  of  these 
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threo  ideas — 1.  The  death  of  individual  men  results  wholly  from  their  own 
sins.  2.  The  death  of  individual  men  results  partly  from  Adam^s  sin  and 
partly  from  their  own  sins.  3.  The  death  of  ail  individual  men  arises 
solely  from  Adam^s  sin. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  study  of  the  form  i0*  9.'  In  the  New  Testament  ifc 
is  found  in  the  local  sense  (Luke  v.  25)  ;  in  the  moral  sense,  it  is  applied 
cither  to  the  object :  k<f  ^  Trdpei,  ^*with  lohat  object  art  thou  here  ?'*  or  to  the 
determining  ca^ise  of  the  action  or  feeling  ;  so  without  doubt  2  Cor.  v.  4  : 
f^'  9  oh  Oklouev  kKdhaaaOat^  for  that  we  would  not  be  unclothed,  but  clothed 
upon ;"  probably  also  Phil.  iii.  12 :  €<p'  9  /cat  KareXijipdTjVy  *'I  seek  to  appre- 
hend, because  thai,  also  I  have  been  apprehended  ;^'  perhaps  also  Phil.  iv.  10  : 
e^*  9  KoX  kippovelrs,  *^  (I  say  so),  because  that  ye  also  thought  ;*^  but  this  k<p'  ^ 
may  also  be  understood  as  a  pronoun  connected  with  what  precedes  :  *'  as 
regards  what  concerns  me,  with  which  ye  were  also  occupied.*'  It  is  easy  to 
see,  in  fact,  that  the  phrase  may  have  two  different  meanings,  according  as 
we  take  it  as  pronominal  or  conjunctive.  In  the  former  case,  it  bears  on  what 
precedes  :  on  account  of,  or  in  view  of  which,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  idea  just 
expressed  (propterea).  In  the  second,  it  bears  on  what  follows :  because, 
or  in  view  <yf  the  fact  that,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  idea  just  about  to  be  enun- 
ciated {propterea  quod).  The  difference  is  analogous  to  that  of  616  and  didrt. 
We  shall  have  need,  as  will  appear,  of  all  these  meanings  in  the  study  of 
the  following  phrase. 

The  first  explanation  is  that  which  makes  the  apostle  explain  the  death 
of  all  by  the  individual  sin  ofatt.  This  is  the  meaning  adopted  by  Calvin, 
Melanchthon,  and  several  others,  particularly  by  Reuss.  The  latter  ex- 
presses himself  thus  :  *^No  question  here  of  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin 
or  hereditary  sin  ;  these  are  scholastic  theses.  All  have  been  visited  with 
the  same  punishment  as  Adam,  therefore  they  must  all  have  merited  it 
like  him.*'  The  idea  would  thus  be  that  all  men  die  in  consequence  of 
their  individual  sins.  There  are  three  reasons  which  render  this  explana- 
tion impossible — 1.  The  koI  ovTo>g,  and  so,  evidently  signifies  that  each 
individual  dies  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  therefore  of 
death,  into  this  world  bp  one  man.  2.  This  idea  would  be  in  contradiction 
to  the  very  aim  of  the  whole  passage,  which  is  to  make  the  death  of  all 
rest  on  Adam,  even  as  the  righteousness  of  all  rests  on  Christ.  8.  The 
death  of  infants  would  be  inexplicable  on  this  interpretation  ;  for  they 
have  certainly  not  brought  death  on  themselves  by  their  individual  sins. 
Calvin,  Tholuck,  and  others  on  this  account  apply  the  rjuapTov,  have  sinned, 
not  to  particular  acts,  but  to  the  evil  disposition  :  h^ve  become  sinners,  which 
might  oe  said  also  of  infants  who  have  died  without  actual  sins.  But  the 
verb  ajiaprdveiv  cannot  have  this  meaning.  It  always  denotes  sin  as  an 
act,  not  as  a  state.  Paul  would  have  said  :  a^apruloX  eyev^t^av,  or,  as  in 
▼er.  19  :  afjutproXol  Kareardd^av.  Mangold  alleges  that  Paul  did  not  take 
account  of  infants  when  he  expressed  himself  thus,  and  that  he  meant  only 
to  speak  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  really  sin.  But  Paul  is  not  explaining 
the  death  of  this  or  that  individual ;  he  is  explaining  the  fact  of  death  in 
itself.  If  there  are  examples  of  death,  and  that  in  great  number,  which 
do  not  come  under  the  explanation  he  gives,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  ho 
does  not  take  account  of  them  ;  his  explanation  must  be  declared  insufficient. 

A  second  class  of  commentators  seek  to  modify  the  preceding  and  evi- 
dently inadmissible  explanation ;  they  give  a  restricted  or  determinate 
sense  to  €<p>"  ^,  making  it  signify  :  seeing  tliat  besides^  or  on  this  condition  that, 
ot in  so  faros;  so  Julius  MUller,  Rothe,  Ewald.     The  object  of  all  these 

>  "Rrti  with  the  dative  denotes— 1.  In  its  primitive  (Joeal)  meaning :  the  ohject  on  or  tieor 
which  a  thing  is  placed  •  thns  i^'  ^  tcarcKciro.  the  couch  on  which  he  lay ;  evl  raU  Bvpaiv.  rutor^ 
or  at  the  door.  t.  In  the  senso  of  Urns:  at  tM  date  of,  in  the  lifetime  of;  for  example :  itei 
MMv<rif,  in  the  time  Qf  Moses;  eiri  KCKpoIf,  when  one  is  dead.  8.  In  the  moral  sense :  on  the 
(prtmad  o/",  that  is  to  say,  bv  reason  of^  or  on  condition  of,  or  in  view  of.  4.  In  the  logical  sense  : 
«  rnay  be  seen  by  .  ,  ,    All  these  diiOTerent  meanings  may  be  applied  to  the  phrase  e^'  ^. 
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Attempts  is  to  get  at  this  idea  :  that  the  diffusion  of  death  in  the  world,  in 
consequence  of  Adam^s  sin,  took  place  only  on  a  certain  condition,  and  on 
account  of  a  subsidiary  cause,  the  particular  sins  committed  by  each  man. 
There  is  on  this  view  a  personal  act  of  appropriation  in  the  matter  of  death, 
ns  there  is  one,  namely  faith,  in  the  matter  of  salvation.  But  such  a  mean- 
ing of  e^*  cj  cannot  be  demonstrated ;  it  would  have  required  £p*  baoVf  or 
some  other  phrase.  Then  this  meaning  is  opposed  to  ver.  16,  which  di- 
rectly contrasts  condemnation  as  a  thing  which  has  come  by  one,  with  the 
gift  of  grace  as  applying  to  the  sins  of  the  many.  Besides,  would  it  be 
possible  for  Paul  to  seek  to  establish  no  logical  relation  between  these  two 
causes,  the  one  principal,  the  other  secondary,  and  to  content  himself  wit)i 
putting  them  in  juxtaposition,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  contradiction  ? 
The  third  class  of  interpretations  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — 1. 
Those  which  take  etp"  u  as  a  relative  pronoun.  So  Hofmann,  who  makes 
ddvarog  {deaths  in  the  physical  and  moral  sense)  the  antecedent,  and  gives 
to  k-pri  and  k<ft  6  the  temporal  sense  :  **  during  the  existence,  or  in  the  pres- 
ence of  which  (death)  all  have  sinned  ^^ — that  is  to  say,  that  when  all 
individual  men  sinned,  the  reign  of  death  was  already  established  here  be- 
low, which  proves  clearly  that  it  was  so  not  in  consequence  of  our  particu- 
lar sins,  but  on  account  of  Adam's  sin.  Dietzsch  interprets  almost  in  the 
same  way  as  Hofmann,  only  he  sets  aside  the  temporal  meaning  of  M^  to 
substitute  for  it  the  notion  of  the  conditmi  on  which,  or  the  state  of  things 
in  which,  the  fact  takes  place.  The  same  relation  of  the  k(p>  ^  to  ddvaroq  is 
followed  by  Gess,  except  that  he  understands  the  word  Odvaro^  of  spiritual 
deaths  sin  :  **  Upon  all  (spiritual)  death  has  come,  on  the  ground  of  which 
all  individual  men  have  consequently  committed  sin.''  We  omit  other  less 
comprehensible  shades.'  But  why  have  recourse  to  this  form  of  expression 
k(f  ^,  wliich  has  usually  a  quite  different  sense  in  Paul,  and  not  say  simply, 
if  such  was  his  meaning,  that  death  here  below  preceded  individual  sins, 
and  consequently  is  not  their  effect  ?  Besides,  the  fact  itself,  here  as- 
cribed to  the  apostle,  is  not  strictly  true.  For  th<3  first  death  on  the  earth, 
that  of  Abel,  was  certainly  preceded  by  a  multitude  of  particular  sins.  In 
Gess^B  explanation  the  idea  is  much  simpler  :  ''In  Adam  death  came  upon 
all,  moral  corruption,  as  a  consequence  of  which  all  since  have  sinned  in- 
dividually.''  But  this  idea  lies  without  the  context ;  for  Paul,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  treating  here  of  the  origin  of  «tn,  but  of  the  origin  of  deaths 
and  of  death  taken  in  the  physical  sense.  Death  appears  here  as  the  visible 
proof  of  the  invisible  judgment  which  hangs  over  mankind.  Vv.  13,  14, 
as  well  as  15  and  17,  leave  no  doubt  on  this  head.  In  this  way  it  would 
seem  to  us  simpler  to  give  to  f  9'  9  the  neuter  sense  :  on  wkichy  in  consequence 
of  which,  all  have  sinned.  Only  this  meaning  of  £9'  9  would  be,  we  fear, 
without  precedent.  2.  The  second  mode  of  interpretation  in  this  third 
class  takes  the  c^'  ^  as  a  conjunctive  phrase :  /or  thaty  and  connects  it  with 
the  idea  following  :  all  have  dnmd.  How  sinned  ?  Through  this  one  man 
who  introduced  sm.  80  Bengel :  quia  omneSy  Adamo  tkccante  peccaverunt. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  thought  of  the  dC  ivd^  dvBp^Kovy  by  one  man, 
which  begins  the  verse,  so  controls  the  mind  of  the  apostle  that  he  does 
not  count  it  necessary  expressly  to  repeat  it.  This  meaning  is  in  harmony 
with  the  best  established  use  of  the  fp*  9  in  the  New  Testament  (see  above) 
and  in  the  classics  (see  Meyer).  And  the  idea  expressed  in  this  proposition 
thus  understood,  appears  again  without  doubt  in  the  first  part  of  ver.  15  : 
**  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead  ;"  and  in  that  of  ver.  17  :  *'by 
one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one;''^  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  22:  *'as  in 
Adam  aUdie,'*'*    No  doubt  it  is  objected  that  the  essential  idea  in  this 

I  80  Wendt,  p.  196.  who,  If  we  nnderrtand  him  rle^btly,  makes  Paol  eay :  "  On  all  there  has 
oomo  death,  by  which  it  map  be  fetn  that  all  have  nnned  (ideally,  that  is  to  say*  have  been 
treated  as  amnen  without  really  being  so)/'  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  comprehend  this  meaning 
of  c^*  ^. 
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case:  **tn-4^am,"  is  omitted  ;  but  "we  think  we  have  accounted  for  the 
omission.  And  we  find,  as  Bengel  has  already  remarked,  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar ellipsis  in  the  analogous  though  not  parallel  passage,  2  Cor.  v.  15  :  "If 
one  died  for  all,  then  all  died  ;^^  understand  :  in  him. — True,  the  question 
is  asked,  if  it  is  possible  that  the  eternal  lot  of  a  free  and  intelligent  person 
should  be  made  dependent  on  an  act  in  which  he  has  taken  no  part  with 
will  and  conscience.  Assuredly  not ;  but  there  is  no  question  here  about 
the  eternal  lot  of  individuals.  JPaul  is  speaking  here  above  all  of  physical 
death.  Nothing  of  all  that  passes  in  the  domain  in  which  we  have  Adam 
for  our  father  can  be  decisive  for  our  eternal  lot.  The  solidarity  of  indi- 
viduals with  the  head  of  the  first  humanity  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
domain  of  natural  life.  What  belongs  to  the  higher  life  of  man,  his  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  existence,  is  not  a  matter  of  species,  but  of  the  individual. 
— The  Vulgate  has  admitted  an  interpretation  of  this  passage,  set  in  circu- 
lation by  Origen  and  spread  by  Augustine,  which,  in  a  way  grammatically 
false,  yet  comes  to  the  same  result  as  ours.  'Ep  ^  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
kv  fft  :  ^^in  VilumC  (Adam).  But  M  cannot  have  the  meaning  of  ev,  and 
even  if  u  were  a  relative  pronoun  here,  it  would  neither  refer  to  Adam, 
who  has  not  been  named,  nor  to  one  mati,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  so 
many  intermediate  propositions. 

The  most  impenetrable  mystery  in  the  life  of  nature  is  the  relation  be->i 
tween  the  individual  and  the  species.  Now  to  this  domain  belongs  the 
problem  raised  by  the  words  :  **/<??•  that  (in  this  one  man)  all  have  sinned.'^^ 
Adam  received  the  unique  mission  to  represent  the  whole  species  concen- 
trated in  a  single  individual.  8uch  a  phenomenon  cannot  be  repeated,  at 
least  in  the  domain  of  nature.  The  relation  of  each  of  us  to  that  man,  the 
incarnation  of  the  species  itself,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  relation 
which  we  have  to  sustain  to  any  other  man.  In  the  revelation  of  salvation 
given  to  the  apostle  this  mysterious  connection  was  assumed,  but  not  ex- 
plained. For  it  belongs  to  a  sphere  on  which  the  revealing  ray  does  not 
fall.  And  therefore  it  is  that  in  the  two  following  verses  the  apostle  thinks 
it  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  fact  which  he  had  just  an- 
nounced :  the  death  of  all  through  the  sin  of  one.  We  shall  see  that  the 
meaning  of  these  two  verses  comes  out  only  when  we  approach  them  with 
the  explanation  just  given  of  the  last  words  of  ver.  13  ;  this  will  be  the 
best  proof  of  its  truth. 

Vv.  13,  14.  ^*For  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world:  Init  sin  is  not  imputed 
if  there  is  no  law  ;  and  nevertheless  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses ^  even 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  *  after  the  resemblance  of  Adam's  transgression^ 
ieho  is  the  figure  of  Uim  that  was  to  come,^'' — According  to  the  first  two  inter- 
pretations of  the  preceding  proposition,  which  lay  down  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  each  individual  as  the  sole  or  secondary  cause  of  his  death,  the 
argument  contained  in  vv.  13,  14  would  be  this:  **Ail  die  because  they 
have  all  sinned  ;  for  even  during  the  time  which  elapsed  down  to  the 
giving  of  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world  ;  now  sin  is  undoubtedly  not  reck- 
oned in  the  absence  of  law.  Nevertheless^  that  did  not  prevent  sin  from 
reigning  during  all  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Moses,  which  proves 
certainly  that  it  was  nevertheless  imputed  in  some  measure.  How  could 
that  be  ?  Because  of  the  law  of  nature  written  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
Gentiles.**  Such  is  De  Wctte's  interpretation,  also  that  of  Lange  and 
Reuss.  In  this  sense  the  second  proposition  of  ver.  13  must  be  taken  as 
an  objection  made  to  Paul  on  which  he  raises  himself.  Then  he  would  be 
made  to  answer  in  the  sequel  by  confining  himself  to  stating  the  very  fact 
of  the  reign  of  death.  But  the  explanation  of  death  is  the  very  point  in 
question  ;  how  could  the  fact  itself  be  given  in  proof  ?  Then  a  simple  6i 
would  not  have  sufiSced  to  indicate  such  a  shifting  in  the  direction  of  the 

1  Mnn.  several  Lcctionaries,  Or.  omit  ftri  before  a/ioprijcrayTaf. 
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thought.  The  text  rather  produces  the  impression  of  a  consecutive  argu- 
ment. Finally,  at  the  close  of  such  an  argument,  the  apostle  could  not 
have  left  to  bo  understood  the  solution  which  he  himself  gave  of  the  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  natural  law  written  In  the  heart  of  the  Gentiles.  This 
idea,  on  which  everything  rested,  was  at  once  too  essential  and  too  unfa- 
miliar to  the  minds  of  his  readers  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  as  self-evi- 
dent. It  has  been  sought  to  meet  these  difficulties  by  giving  to  the  word 
«PJo>f7v,  to  put  to  accovnt,  a  purely  subjective  meaning,  and  so  to  make  the 
proposition,  ver.  18i,  a  simple  observation  interjected  by  the  way.  Am- 
brose and  Augustine,  then  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Melanchthon,  and  in  our 
days  Riickert,  Rothe,  and  J.  Miiller,  do  in  fact  apply  the  imputation  ex- 
pressed by  €?.?,()} elv  not  to  the  judgment  of  God,  but  to  the  reckoning  which 
the  sinner  makes  to  himself  of  the  trespass  which  he  has  committed : 
'*  Every  one  died  for  his  own  sin,  for  sin  existed  even  before  the  law, 
though  the  sinners  did  not  take  account  of  it^  nor  esteem  themselves 
guilty.  But  death,  which  nevertheless  reigned,  proved  that  God  on  His 
part  imputed  it  to  the  sinner.  ^^  But  this  purely  subjective  signification  of 
the  term  k?.?ioye'iv  cannot  be  justified.  It  would  require  to  be  indicated  in 
some  way.  How,  besides,  could  Paul  have  affirmed  in  terms  so  general 
that  the  sinners  between  Adam  and  Moses  did  not  impute  their  sins  to 
themselves,  after  saying  of  the  Gentiles,  ii.  15,  that  '*  their  thoughts  mu- 
tually accuse  or  excuse  one  another,^'  and  i.  32,  that  these  same  Gentiles 
**  knew  the  judgment  of  God,  that  those  who  do  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death* ^  ?  Finally,  the  idea  that,  notwithstanding  this  want  of  subjec- 
tive imputation,  the  divine  imputation  continued  ever  in  force,  would  haVo 
required  to  be  more  strongly  emphasized  in  ver.  14.  In  general,  all  these 
modes  of  interpretation,  according  to  which  Paul  is  held  to  explain  the 
death  of  individuals  by  their  own  sins,  run  counter  to  the  object  which  he 
had  before  him  in  this  whole  passage,  the  parallel  between  the  justification 
of  all  in  one,  and  the  condemnation  of  all  m  one. 

Let  us  then  resume  our  explanation  of  the  end  of  ver.  12 ;  and  let  us 
seek  from  this  viewpoint  to  ^ive  account  of  vv.  13,  14:  '*  Death  passed 
upon  all,  for  that  (in  Adam)  all  sinned."  The  course  of  the  following  ar- 
gument at  once  becomes  easy  to  understand :  '*  Sin  was  assuredly  in  the 
fjcat'Ul  at  that  time  (and  you  might  consequently  say  to  me :  it  was  for  that 
reason  men  died) ;  but  I  answer :  sin  is  not  imputed  if  there  is  no  law  (it 
could  not  therefore  be  the  cause  of  the  death  with  which  every  individual 
was  visited)  ;  and  yet  death  reigned  even  over  those  who  had  not  like  Adam 
violated  a  positive  law.'' '^  The  conclusion  is  obvious:  '*  Therefore  all  these 
individuals  died,  not  for  their  own  sin,  but  because  of  Adam's,"  which 
had  been  affirmed  in  the  close  of  ver.  12,  and  which  was  to  be  proved. 
We  might  in  our  own  day  argue  in  exactly  the  same  manner  to  explain 
the  death  of  the  heathen  or  of  infants  :  Since  they  are  still  without  law, 
they  die,  not  because  they  have  sinned  personally,  but  because  they  all 
sinned  in  Adam.  It  is  clear  also  how  the  argument  thus  understood  is  in 
keeping  with  the  object  of  this  passage.  All  having  been,  as  is  proved  by 
the  death  of  all,  condemned  in  Adam,  all  can  likewise  be  really  justified 
in  Christ.  Hofmann  and  Dietzsch,  who  have  explained  ho*  (jt  in  the  sense 
of:  '*on  the  ground  of  which  (death)  all  have  sinned,"  are  of  course 
obliged  to  interpret  w.  13  and  14  differently  from  us,  though  to  arrive  at 
the  same  result.  "We  think  it  useless  to  discuss  their  explanation,  which 
falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  with  that  which  they  give  to  the  last  words 
of  ver.  12.1 

'  Let  us  note  two  other  cxplanatlnnfl  which,  while  diflforini?  considerably  from  oniu,  come 
near  it  in  their  reMiIt,  those  of  Tholurk  and  Holsten.  Accordint;  to  the  first,  Paul  would 
prove  in  vv.  13  and  14  the  fsict  of  ariginnl  gin.  He  does  so  by  tlic  existence  of  death  during  the 
time  between  Adam  and  Mo^es.  For  the  sin  which  certainly  existed  at  that  p»*riod  was  not 
Imputable  in  the  absence  of  law.  Now  that  men  died  then,  is  certain;  this conld  therefore 
only  be  in  consequence  of  the  predisposition  to  death  wtiich  they  liad  inherited  from  Adam,  by 
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Having  explained  the  argument  as  a  whole,  let  us  return  to  the  details 
of  the  text  itself.  The  for^  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  18,  bears  not  only  on 
the  proposition  of  "wliich  it  forms  part,  but  on  the  entire  argument  to  the 
end  of  ver.  14. — The  words  axpt.  voiiov^  until  the  law,  might  signify,  as  the 
old  commentators  would  have  it :  **  as  long  as  the  law  existed,''  that  is  to 
say,  from  Moses  to  Jesus  Christ.  For  axfu  may  have  the  meaning  of  dur- 
ing. But  ver.  14,  which  paraphrases  the  words  thus:  **from  Adam  to 
3Ioses,"  excludes  this  meaning. — The  absence  of  the  article  before  vdfiovy 
law,  certainly  does  not  prevent  it  here  from  denoting  the  Mosaic  law  ;  comp. 
ver.  14 :  U7itil  Moses,  But  it  is  not  as  Mosaic  law,  but  as  law  strictly  so 
called,  that  the  Jewish  law  is  here  mentioned.  And  so  the  translation 
might  well  be  :  till  a  law,  that  is  to  say,  a  law  of  the  same  kind  as  the  com- 
mandment which  Adam  violated.  The  absence  of  the  article  before  aiiapria, 
sin,  has  a  similar  effect ;  there  was  sin  at  that  period  among  men.  In  the 
following  proposition  it  is  again  sin  as  a  category  which  is  designated  (be- 
ing without  article).  If  the  substantive  dfiapria,  sin,  is  repeated  (instead  of 
the  pronoun),  it  is  because,  as  Meyer  says,  we  have  here  the  statement  of  a 
general  maxim. — The  verb  e?.?.oyeiv  is  not  found  elsewhere  except  in  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  ver.  18,  where  Paul  asks  this  Christian  to  put  to  his  ac- 
county  his,  PauPs,  what  Oncsimus,  whom  he  is  recommending,  may  still 
owe  to  him.  Between  this  term  and  Aoy/Ce/*',  which  he  more  frequently 
uses,  the  one  shade  of  diHerence  is  that  of  the  h,  in,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  e?,?ioyilv  :  to  inscribe  in  the  account  book.  It  is  wholly  ar- 
bitrary to  a])ply  this  word  to  the  subjective  imputation  of  conscience.  The 
Sarallel  from  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  shows  clearly  what  its  meaning  is. 
lut  does  the  apostle  then  mean  to  teach  the  irresponsibility  of  sinners  who, 
like  the  Gentiles,  have  not  had  a  written  law  ?  No  ;  for  the  whole  book 
of  Genesis,  which  describes  the  period  between  Adam  and  Moses,  w^ould 
protest  against  such  an  assertion.  The  matter  in  questior  is  an  immediate 
and  personal  imputation,  resting  on  a  threatening  like  this  :  **  In  the  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die."  The  infliction  of  the  punishment  of 
death  in  the  sense  of  this  divine  saying  necessarily  supposes  a  positive  law 
violated  ;  it  supposes  in  general  a  theocratic  government  set  up.  Only  in 
such  circumstances  can  the  violator  be  brought  to  account  to  be  immedi- 
ately judged  and  subjected,  either  to  capital  punishment,  or  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  an  expiatoiy  act,  such  as  sacrifice  (taking  the  place  of  the 
punishment  of  death).    Outside  of  such  an  organization  there  may  be  other 

freat  dispensations  of  a  collective  and  disciplinary  character,  such  as  the 
eluge,  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  the  abandonment  of  the 
Gentiles  to  their  own  corruption  (chap.  i.).  These  historical  dispensations 
are  vast  pedagogical  measures  taken  in  respect  of  the  whole  human  race  ; 

receiving  Trom  him  the  dispoMtion  to  pin.  So  at  least  it  isthnt  we  undewtand  this  commenta- 
tor. Bui  this  explanation  breaks  down —1.  On  the  meaning  of  T^jmaproi',  which  cannot  sio^iiry 
became  sinners ;  and,  2.  On  the  whole  context,  which  goes  not  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of 
original  pin,  hut  to  explain  the  universality  of  death.— According  to  Holsten,  the  sin  of  which 
Paul  here  speaks,  and  in  which  ho  sees  the  cause  of  death,  exists  first  in  human  nature  as  an 
objective  principle ;  it  does  not  become  persona,!  sin  (iropa^ourt^)  until  the  latent  principle 
passes  into  an  anti-legal  act,  as  in  Adam,  r^ow  between  the  time  of  Adam  and  Moses  that  was 
imposi«ible.  Sin  existed  objectively,  but  without  personal  transgression,  properly  so  called. 
If,  therefore,  sin  reigned  then,  it  could  only  be  as  a  punishment  of  that  objective  sin  mani- 
fested for  the  first  time  as  transgression  in  Adam'e»  sin,  and  not  as  a  punishment  of  subjective 
or  individual  sins.  But,  1.  The  sin  of  Adam,  accorrling  to  Paul,  was  the  introdvction,  and  not 
a  first  manifestalion  of  sin.  Wendt  justly  says  :  "  To  enter  into  the  world  signifies  that  some- 
thing whicfi  was  not  there  arrives  in  it,  and  not  that  something  shows  itself  '^  (p.  194).  2.  The 
very  fact  which  Paul  exhibits  as  the  cause  of  death  is  Adam's  sin,  which  on  Holsten's  explana- 
tion is  completely  lost  in  objective  sin.  8.  Holsten's  idea,  expressed  in  common  language, 
amounts  to  this :  human  nature  has  sin  inherent  in  it  from  its  origin,  and  sin  has  death  for  its 
nece&i<ary  consequence.  Therefore  death  is  not  explained  by  the  sin  of  individuals,  but  belongs 
essentially  to  the  human  species.  These  are  propositions  belonging  to  Determinism  and  Pan- 
theism, but  not  to  the  Theism  of  St.  Paul. 

Tet  these  two  interpretations,  that  of  Tholuck,  by  laying  stress  on  the  universality  of  sin 
as  a  disposition,  and  that  of  Holtiiten,  by  making  death  an  element  of  human  nature,  arc  iiega-' 
Utely  at  one  with  ours,  inasmuch  as  ihey  exclude,  as  we  do,  the  explanation  of  death  by  the  sin 
of  in^viduala. 
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they  have  not  the  character  of  judicial  and  individual  sentences,  like  those 
"which  rest  on  some  article  of  a  code  violated  by  an  individual  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  law ;  comp.  the  contrast  between  the  a/roAomra/,  shall 
perish,  and  the  Kpid^aovraij  shall  he  judged,  ii.  12. — The  subjective  negative 
fi/^  before  5vto^  vdfiov  represents  the  fact  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  the  maxim. 

Ver.  14.  'A7J>A:  and  nevertheless ;  a  strongly  emphasized  contrast  to  the 
idea  of  non-imputation  (ver.  13). — The  word  reign  denotes  a  powder  firmly 
established,  resting  on  the  immovablo  foundation  of  the  divine  sentence 
pronounced  over  the  whole  race.  Death  cannot  denote  more  here  than  the 
loss  of  life  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  no  reference  either 
to  spiritual  death  (sin,  Gess),  or  to  the  sufferings  and  infirmities  of  life 
(Hodge),  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  between  Adam  and  Moses  men  died 
though  there  was  no  law.  This  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  as  the  cause  of 
death  to  every  individual  man,  w^ould  be  absolutely  incomprehensible  and 
incompatible  with  the  justice  of  God,  if  it  passed  beyond  the  domain  of 
natural  life  marked  off  by  the  mysterious  relation  between  the  individual 
and  the  species.  The  sequel  will  show  that  as  soon  as  we  rise  to  the 
domain  of  spiritual  life,  the  individual  is  no  longer  dependent  on  this 
solidarity  of  the  species,  but  that  he  holds  his  eternal  destiny  in  his  own 
hands. — The  words  :  ^^also,  or  (even)  over  them  that  had  not  sinned,"  are 
taken  by  Meyer  as  referring  to  a  part  only  of  the  men  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  Moses,  those,  namely,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  positive  revelations 
granted  during  this  period,  the  Noachian  commandments,  for  example, 
Gen.  ix.  1-17.  Thus  understood,  Paul  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  the  men 
of  that  time  who  w^ere  without  those  precepts  were,  as  well  as  their  con- 
temporaries who  enjoyed  such  light,  subjected  to  death.  But  the  whole 
passage,  on  the  contrary,  implies  the  absence  of  all  positive  law  which 
could  have  been  violated  between  Adam  and  Moses ;  consequently,  the 
phrase  :  ^^even  over  them  who  sinned  not,"  etc.,  embraces  the  whole  human 
species  from  Adam  to  Moses  without  distinction  ;  mankind  during  this  in- 
terval are  contrasted  with  Adam  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  people  of 
Israel  from  Moses  on  the  other.  All  these  who  were  not  under  conditions 
of  a  capitally  penal  kind  (ver.  13)  died  nevertheless. — The  words  :  ''"'after 
the  resemNance  of  Adam*  h  transgression,'*^  are  certainly  not  dependent,  as  the 
ojd  Greek  expositors  thought,  on  the  word  reigned:  "death reigned  on  the 
ground  of  a  sin  similar  to  that  of  Adam."  This  sense  leaves  the  words  : 
even  over  them  that  sinned  not,  without  any  reasonable  explanation.  We 
must  therefore  bring  this  clause  under  koI  enl  rove  fi^  afiaprr/oavTag,  in  this 
sense  :  ^^'cveji  over  them  that  did  not  sin  after  th^  fashion  of  Adam'*  s  sin,'*'*  that 
is  to  say,  by  transgressing  as  he  did,  a  positive  prohibition. — Hofmann  insists 
on  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  which  Paul  uses,  buoitj^a,  the  object  like 
(differing  from  ofioidTjf^,  the  resemblance),  and,  taking  the  genitive  frapapaaet^ 
as  a  subjective  genitive,  he  explains  :  according  to  the  form  which  was  that 
of  ...  OT  on  the  type  presented  by  the  transgression  of  .  .  ,  To  render  this 
shade  into  English,  we  must  translate,  not  after  the  resemblance,  but  after 
the  fashion  of  Adam's  transgression. 

From  this  whole  argument  it  appeared  that  Adam  had  been  the  sole 
author  of  the  reign  of  death,  and  herein  precisely  was  he  the  counterpart 
of  Him  who  was  to  come  to  be  the  sole  principle  of  life  here  below.  Thus 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  apostle,  after  explaining  the  origin  of 
death,  closes  with  these  words,  appropriately  introducing  tlie  statement  of 
the  other  member  of  the  parallel :  wlio  i«  the  type  of  the  Adam  that  was  to 
come.  It  is  improper,  with  Bengel,  to  give  to  the  participle  ue}7^ovto^  the 
neuter  sense  :  of  that  which  was  to  come  (by  regarding  the  masculine  6f  as 
a  case  of  attraction  from  rv-roq).  The  word  Adam,  immediately  preceding, 
more  naturally  leads  us  to  make  fik7JKov  a  masculine.  One  might  more  easily, 
with  Hofmann,  regard  this  participle  as  a  masculine  substantive :  Him  who 
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should  como,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Mosfliah  is  called  the  kpx^f^^'^^^t  ^^^ 
coming  one.  The  mc«auinjy  is  not  essentially  different.  If  the  Rabbinical 
sayings  in  which  the  Messiah  is  designated  as  the  second  or  the  last  Adam 
were  older  than  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  {Targum  of  tlie  Psalms),  or 
the  sixteenth  {Xete  schaJom),  it  might  be  inferred  from  these  passages  that 
the  descriptitm  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Adam  to  come  was  already  received 
in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  that  the  phrase  of  the  apostle  is  a  reference  to 
this  received  notion.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  sayings  themselves 
were  influenced  by  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament.  So  Renan  says  posi- 
tively :  **In  the  Talmudic  writings  Adam  ha-rUchon  simply  denotes  the 
first  man,  Adam.  Paul  creates  Ila-adam  ha-aharon  by  antithesis,"  We 
must  certainly  set  aside  De  Wette's  idea,  which  applies  the  phrase  :  the 
future  Adnmy  to  ChrisVs Jinal  advent.  The  term  /ifAAow,  future^  is  related 
to  the  time  of  the  Jirst  Adam^  not  to  the  time  when  the  apostle  writes. — 
The  word  type  denotes  in  Scripture  language  (1  Cor.  x.  11)  an  event,  or  a 
person  realizing  a  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  will  be  realized  after- 
ward in  a  more  complete  and  striking  manner  in  a  corresponding  future 
event  or  person.  Adam  is  the  type  of  the  Messiah,  inasmuch  as,  to  quote 
Ewald,  **  each  of  them  draws  after  him  all  mankind,"  so  that  **  from  what 
the  one  was  to  humanity  we  may  infer  what  the  other  is  to  it"  (Hofmann). 
— Tills  proposition  is  a  sort  of  provisional  apodosis  to  the  even  as  of  ver.  12. 
It  reminds  the  reader  of  the  comparison  which  has  been  begun,  and  keeps 
the  thought  present  to  his  mind  till  the  comparison  can  be  finished  and 
grammatically  completed  by  the  true  principal  clause  (ver.  18). 


2.  Vv.  15-17. 

A  certain  superiority  of  action  is  ascribed  to  Christ's  work  as  compared 
with  Adam's,  in  these  three  verses.  What  object  does  the  apostle  propose 
to  gain  by  this  demonstration  ?  Why  interrupt  in  this  way  the  statement 
of  the  parity  between  the  two  works  begun  ver.  12  ?  It  has  been  thought 
that  Paul  is  simply  gratifying  a  want  of  his  heart  by  displaying  in  the 
outset  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  second  work  over  the  first,  that  he 
may  not  compromise  its  dignity  by  abandoning  himself  without  reserve  to 
the  idea  of  equality.  But  whatever  overflow  of  feeling  there  may  be  in 
St.  Paul,  it  is  always  regulated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  demands  of  logic. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  these  three  verses,  which  are  among  the  most 
diflicult  of  the  New  Testament,  will  not  be  understood  till  we  succeed  in 
making  them  a  necessary  link  in  the  argument. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  sagacity  of  commentators  has  exhausted  itself  on 
this  passage.  While  Moms  holds  that  from  vv.  15-19  the  apostle  merely 
repeats  the  same  thing  five  times  over  in  different  words  ;  while  Ruckert 
supposes  that  Paul  himself  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  own  thoughts,  Rothe 
and  Meyer  find  in  these  verses  traces  of  the  most  profound  meditation  and 
mathematical  precision.  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  judgment  of  the 
latter,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  considerable  variety  of  expositions 
proposed  to  explain  the  course  and  gradation  of  the  thoughts  seem  still 
to  justify  to  some  extent  the  complaints  of  the  former.  Tholuck  finds  in 
ver.  15  a  contrast  of  quantity  between  the  two  works,  and  in  vv.  16,  17  a 
contrast  of  quality  (the  contrast  between  right  and  grace).  Ewald  thinks 
that  the  contrast  of  ver.  15  bears  on  the  thing  itself  (a  sad  effect  and  a  happy 
effect— this  would  be  the  quality),  that  of  ver.  16  on  the  nvinher  and  Hjid 
of  the  persons  interested  {one  sinner  condemmed,  thoumnds  justified)  ;  then 
he  passes  on  to  ver.  17  with  the  simple  remark  :  **to  conclude,"  and  yet 
there  is  a  for,  Meyer  and  Holsten  find  in  ver.  15  the  contrast  of  ej/fects 
(death  and  the  gift  of  grace)  j  in  ver.  16  a  numerical  contrast,  as  Ewald  does, 
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and  in  ver.  17  the  seal  jnit  on  the  contrast  of  ver.  16  by  the  certainty  of  the 
future  life.  Dictzsch  finds  the  gradation  from  ver.  15  to  ver.  16  in  tlie 
transition  from  the  idea  of  gra^  to  that  of  the  re-estahlisk'nient  of  holiness  in 
pardoned  believers  ;  so  he  understands  the  ^iKaluua  of  ver.  16.  Reuss  sees 
ui  ver.  15  the  contrast  between  just  recompense  and  free  grace  (a  contrast  of 
guality)y  in  ver.  16  that  between  a  single  sinner  and  a  whole  multitude  of 
sinners  (a  contrast  of  quantity)^  and  in  ver.  17,  finally,  one  as  to  the  degree 
of  cei'tainty  (a  logical  gradation).  Hodge  finds  in  ver.  15  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  more  mysterious  character  of  condemnation  and  the  more  intelli- 
gible character  of  pardon  in  Christ  (a  contrast  evidently  imported  into  the 
text),  and  in  ver.  15  the  idea  of  Christ's  delivering  us  from  a  culpalnlity 
greater  still  than  that  of  Adam's  sin — that  is  to  say,  besides  that  of  Adam, 
He  takes  away  what  we  have  added  to  it  ourselves ;  finally,  in  ver.  17,  he 
finds  this  gradation,  that  not  only  does  Christ  save  us  from  deaths  but  He 
introduces  us  into  a  state  of  positive  and  eternol  felicity, — After  all  this,  one 
needs  a  certain  measure  of  courage  to  enter  this  double  labyrinth,  the  study 
of  the  text  and  that  of  the  exegetical  interpretations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  apostle's  argument  aims  at  proving  the  parity  be- 
tween the  two  works.  This  is  the  idea  of  ver.  12  {ccen  as  .  ,  ,  death  .  ,  . 
upon  all  .  .  .),  as  well  as  of  ver.  18  whicli  completes  it  («?...  on  all  to 
just ijicat ion  of  life).  From  this  connection  between  ver.  12  and  ver.  18  it 
follows  that  the  development  of  the  superiority  of  action  belonging  to 
Christ's  w^ork,  vv.  15-17,  must  be  a  logical  means  of  deriionstrating  the  equal- 
ity of  extension  and  residt^  which  forms  the  contents  of  the  conclusion  ex- 
pressed in  vv.  18  and  19.  The  relation  between  tlie  first  proposition  of  ver. 
15  and  the  first  of  ver.  16  leads  us  to  expect  two  contrasts,  the  first  ex- 
pounded in  ver.  15,  the  second  in  vv.  16,  17. 

Ver.  15.  **  But  not  as  the  offence^  so  is  the  act  of  grace,  Foi*  if  through  the 
offence  of  one  the  many  he  dead,  much  ratlier  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 
gi'ace^  which  is  by  o)ie  manj  Jesus  Christ,  huth  abounded  unto  the  vnany,'''* — 
What  the  apostle  here  compares  is  not,  as  some  have  thought,  the  abun- 
dance of  the  effects,  but  rather  the  degree  of  extension  belonging  to  the 
two  works  ;  for  the  emphasis  is  on  the  term  the  many,  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  parallel ;  and  this  degree  of  extension  he  measures  very  logically  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  abundance  in  the  factors — a  degree  indicated  on 
the  one  side  by  the  subordinate  clause  of  the  first  proposition  :  through  the 
offence  of  one,  on  the  other  by  the  subject  of  the  second  :  the  grace  of  Ood, 
and  the  gift  through  this  grace  of  one  man.  From  the  contrast  between  these 
factors  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  :  If  from  the  first  factor,  so  in- 
significant in  a  way — the  offence  of  one  ! — there  could  go  forth  an  action 
which  spread  over  the  whole  multitude  of  mankind,  will  not  the  conclusion 
hold  a  fortiori  that  from  the  two  factors  acting  on  the  opposite  side,  so 
powerful  and  rich  as  they  are,  there  must  result  an  action,  the  extetision  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  first  factor,  and  shall  consequently 
also  reach  the  whole  of  that  multitude  ?  Such  is  the  general  idea  of  this 
verse.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  a  figure.  If  a  very  weak  spring  could 
inundate  a  whole  meadow,  would  it  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  a  much 
more  abundant  spring,  if  it  spread  over  the  same  space  of  ground,  would 
not  fail  to  submerge  it  entirely  ? 

The  term  napdTrufia,  fall,  offence,  is  not  synonymous  with  'trnpd^aaic^ 
transgression.  It  is  applied,  Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  1,  to  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles.  It 
has  something  extenuating  in  its  meaning ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  false 
step.  Such  is  the  active  principle  in  the  first  case.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  ^;a/j/ffwa,  the  act  of  grace,  whose  contents  Paul  will  state  in  the  double 
subject  of  the  principal  proposition.  Some  commentators  have  taken  this 
first  proposition  of  ver.  15  interrogatively.  But  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  does  not  lead  naturally  to  the  idea  of  an  interrogation.  And  what 
is  still  more  strongly  opposed  to  this  explanation  is,  that  the  sentence  so 
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understood  would  express  the  development  of  an  analogy,  while  the  rest  of 
the  verse  states  a  difference.  The  two  parallel  members  present  a  common 
term :  ol  no^Xoij  literally,  tJie  many.  This  term  has  often  been  ill  under- 
stood, or  badly  rendered  ;  so  when  Oltramare  translates  by  the  majority  in 
the  first  proposition,  and  a  greater  number  in  the  second,  which  gives  rise 
to  more  than  one  kind  of  ambiguity.  Ostervald  translates:  many,  which 
is  as  far  from  being  exact.  By  this  form  Paul  denotes,  just  as  much  as  ho 
would  have  done  by  the  pronoun  all,  the  totality  of  the  human  race.  This 
is  proved  by  the  article  oi,  th€,  which  he  prefixes  for  the  very  purpose  of 
indicating  the  idea  of  a  totality  to  no/^ol,  many.  Only  this  term  many  is 
chosen  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  contrast  to  the  one  from  whom 
the  influence  went  forth.  AU  would  be  opposed  to  some^  and  not  to  one. 
It  would  not  be  suitable  here.  Paul  will  return  to  it  at  ver.  18.  He  is 
dealing  in  ver.  15  with  the  possibility  of  the  action  of  one  on  many.  We 
have  sought  to  render  the  meaning  of  this  ol  iroA^.oiy  by  translating :  tfie 
many  {iJie  multitude^.  —  An  offence  of  one,  says  the  apostle,  sufficed  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  this  multitude.  This  expression  confiims  the 
sense  which  we  have  given  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  12 ;  it  is  clearly 
through  Adam's  sin,  and  not  through  their  own,  that  men  die.  This  fact, 
established  by  the  demonstration  of  vv.  13  and  14,  serves  as  a  point 
of  support  for  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  following  proposition.  —  The 
term  ;t«P«<y/'«»  <^^  9f  gfdce^  used  in  opening  the  verse,  combined  the  two 
ideas  which  Paul  now  distinguishes :  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  by 
which  it  is  manifested,  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  is  the  first  source  of  salvation. 
The  richness  of  this  source,  which  is  no  other  than  the  infinite  love  of 
God  Himself,  at  once  contrasts  with  the  weakness  of  the  opposite  factor, 
the  offence  of  one.  But  how  much  more  striking  is  the  contrast,  when  to 
the  love  of  God  we  add  the  gift  whereby  this  love  is  displayed  !  Comp. 
John  iii.  16.  The  substantive  //  dwpta,  the  gift,  denotes  not  the  thing  given 
{(iupffua^  ver.  16),  but  ths  act  of  givinpf,  which  is  more  directly  related  to 
the  idea  of  grace.  — Commentators  differ  as  to  the  grammatical  relation  of 
h  ^dpi-t,  in  (or  by)  the  grace  of  the  one  man,  Meyer  and  others  make  these 
words  depend  on  the  verb  i-xtpiaatvaev :  **The  gift  flowed  o^er  through  the 
grace  of  the  one  wwti,  Jefem  Christ,'*^  But  the  expression  :  the  gift,  can  hardly 
remain  without  an  explanatory  clause.  And  the  idea  :  through  the  grace, 
connected  with  the  verb  overflowed,  weakens  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
instead  of  strengthening  it.  For  it  diverts  the  thought  from  the  essential 
word :  tinto  the  many,  Meyer  alleges  that  there  must  be  in  the  second 
member  a  counterpart  to  the  words  :  through  the  offence  of  one,  in  the  first, 
and  that  this  counterpart  can  only  bo  found  in  these  :  through  the  grace  of 
the  one,  Jegits  Christ,  He  thus  misses  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  our 
verse — I  mean  the  reversal  of  construction  introduced  by  the  apostle  in 
passing  from  the  subordinate  to  the  principal  proposition ;  there,  the  in- 
transitive form  :  By  .  .  .  mnny  are  dead ;  *  here,  the  active  form  :  tlie  gra^ 
of  Oody  and  the  gift .  .  .  have  abounded  to  the  many.  In  the  first  case,  there 
was  a  disagreeable  accident  involuntarily  experienced :  the  many  fell 
stricken  with  death  ;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  objects 
of  a  double  personal  action  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  In  reality,  then,  the 
counterpart  of  the  expression  :  through  the  offence  ofoThe,  is  found  in  the 
second  member,  but  as  the  subject,  and  no  longer  as  a  simple  phrase.  We 
shall  again  find  a  similar  change  of  construction  in  ver.  17.  Comp.  also 
2  Cor.  lii.  9.  The  clause  kv  xon^'t  is  therefore  the  qualification  of  the  word 
the  gift:  ^^the  gift  consisting  in  the  grace  of  the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ." 
The  love  of  God  is  a  love  which  gives  another  love ;  it  is  the  grace  of  a 
father  giving  the  love  of  a  brother.  The  absence  of  the  article  between 
dupid  and  zv  ;t^/[><r£  is  explained  by  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between 

>  But  the  force  of  the  aorist  is  given  mach  better  by  the  rendering  the  many  died.—T.  W.  C. 
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these  two  substantives,  which  express,  so  to  speak,  a  single  notion.  The 
idea  of  the  grace  of  GIn'Ut  is  developed  in  all  its  richness,  2  Cor.  viii.  9  : 
**  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  He  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be 
rich.''  This  relation  of  solidarity  and  fraternity  between  Christ  and  us  is 
strongly  brought  out  by  the  phrase  :  of  tlie  one  inan^  ivdg  avdp6frov.  Comp. 
the  similar  expressions,  1  Cor.  xv.  21  :  **  J5y  7nan  (6i'  avHpdnov)  came  death, 
and  by  man  {AC  avBpunov)  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;''  and  1  Tim.  ii.  5  : 
** There  is  one  Mediator  .  ,  .  the  inan  Christ  Jesus.''  The  incarnation  has 
had  for  its  effect  to  raise  the  whole  human  race  to  the  rank  of  His  family. 
The  adjective  kv6q^  of  one,  is  prefixed  to  contrast  Christ,  as  well  as  Adam, 
with  the  many.  And  after  these  accumulated  descriptions,  all  calculated 
to  display  the  greatness  of  the  gift  of  divine  grace,  there  is  at  length  pro- 
nounced the  name  which  in  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  only  one  that 
can  figure  side  by  side  with  that  of  Adam :  Jes^is  Christ.  Comp.  John  i. 
17,  where  this  name,  long  delayed,  is  proclaimed  at  last  with  special 
solemnity  (in  contrast  to  Moses)  ;  and  John  xvii.  3,  where  it  is  joined,  as 
here,  with  the  name  of  God,  to  describe  the  source  of  salvation  and  the 
supreme  object  of  faith.  What  must  have  been  the  impression  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  Jesus  on  His  contemporaries,  when,  only  twenty  odd 
years  after  His  death.  He  could  be  put  with  the  avowal  of  the  entire  church 
— for  the  apostle  evidently  reckons  on  the  absolute  assent  of  his  readers — 
on  a  parallel  with  the  father  of  the  first  humanity  !  The  clause  fif  rovg 
'Tolloix  is  placed  immediately  before  the  verb,  because  it  is  on  this  idea 
that  the  emphasis  rests.  — "ETTEphaEvaevy  abounded;  it  might  be  translated  : 
overflowed.  This  verb  properly  denotes  the  outflow  of  a  liquid  lapping  over 
a  vessel  more  than  filled.  Christ  is  the  vessel  filled  with  grace,  whence 
salvation  overflows  on  the  many.  The  aorist  indicates  an  already  accom- 
plished fact ;  the  subject,  then,  is  not  a  future  grace,  but  the  work  of 
justification  expounded  from  iii.  21.  If  Adam's  offence  was  suflftciently 
influential  to  tell  in  the  form  of  death  on  the  whole  multitude  of  the  race, 
much  more  should  a  grace  like  that  of  God,  and  a  gift  like  that  of  Jesus, 
be  capable  of  acting  on  the  same  circle  of  persons !  The  superiority  of 
abundance  in  the  factors  of  Christ's  work  thus  establishes  an  a  fortiori 
conclusion  in  the  view  of  the  apostle  in  favor  of  the  e^u/ility  of  extent 
belonging  to  the  two  works  here  compared.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
TroX?iUi  fja?2ov,  much  rather,  should  be  understood  in  the  logical  sense  :  7nvch 
m,ore  certainly,  and  not  in  the  quantitative  sense  :  miich  more  abundantly  (as 
18  the  opinion  of  Er.,  Calv.,  Riick.,  Rothe,  Hofm.,  and  Dietzs.).  Chrysos- 
tom,  Meyer,  and  Philippi  have  been  led  to  the  same  view  as  ours.  The 
apostle  is  not  at  all  concerned  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  more  grace  in 
Christ  than  there  was  of  death  in  Adam.  What  he  wishes  to  prove  is,  that 
if  a  slight  cause  could  bring  sentence  of  death  on  all  mankind,  this  same 
mankind  will  experience  in  its  entirety  the  salutary  effect  of  a  much  more 
powerful  cause.  The  idea  of  superabundant  quantity  {more  richly)  is  not 
m  7roA?.w  uQ^nv,  as  has  been  thought  by  so  many  interpreters,  misled  by 
the  relation  between  this  adverb  and  the  verb  knEpiaaEvaE,  abounded.  It  is 
merely  indicated  as  a  premiss  of  the  argument  in  the  double  subject  of  the 
second  proposition  (the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  of  Christ) ;  at  the  most, 
a  sort  of  involuntary  indication  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  meaning  of  the 
verb  (VEplaaivoE,  aJbiynnded. — We  have  already  seen  the  logical  sense  of 
'KoA7(t  fia?.2.ov  in  vv.  9  and  10  of  our  chapter.  It  is  found  perhaps  also  in  2 
Cor.  iii.  7,  9,  11. 

The  reasoning  is  extremely  bold  ;  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  argue  thus : 
Adam's  offence  has  reached  down  to  me,  having  had  the  power  of 
subjecting  me  to  death ;  how  much  more  certainly  will  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  grace  of  Christ  combined  have  the  power  of  reaching  to  me 
to  save  me  I 
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A  second  difference  is  evident! j'  announced  in  the  first  words  of  ver.  16  ; 
the  end  of  ver.  16  is  intended  to  expound  it,  and  ver.  17  to  demonstrate  it. 

Ver.  16.  ^^And  the  gift  is  not  as  by  one  that  sinned:  ^  for  the  judgment 
is  by  one  to  condemnation^  but  the  free  gift  is  of  the  offences  of  many 
unto  justification,'*'^ — Most  expositors  hold  with  us  that  the  apostle  is  here 
expounding  a  second  contrast  between  Adam's  work  and  Christ's  ;  only  it 
should  be  remarked  that  the  form  of  ver.  16  is  very  different  from  that  of 
ver.  15.  We  no  longer  find  here  the  a  fortiori  argument  there  indicated  by 
the  ?roAAv>  fiaXXov,  much  rather^  while,  strange  to  say,  this  same  form  of  rea- 
soning reappears  in  ver.  17,  which  is  thus  presented  as  a  stronger  reproduction 
of  the  argument  of  ver.  15.  This  difference  between  w.  16  and  15,  and  this 
quite  peculiar  relation  between  vv.  17  and  15,  prevent  us  from  regarding 
ver.  16  as  a  second  argument  entirely  parallel  to  that  of  ver.  15,  so  as 
then  to  make  ver.  17  the  conclusion  of  both.  Hofmann  is  so  well  aware  of 
this  that  he  refuses  to  see  in  the  first  words  of  ver.  16  the  announcement 
of  a  second  contrast,  and  has  connected  them  directly  with  the  close  of 
ver.  15.  In  fact,  he  uniformly  supplies  in  the  three  propositions  of  ver. 
16  the  verb  and  the  regimen  :  abounded  unto  many^  of  ver.  15  :  "And  the 
gift  did  not  abou?id  unto  tlie  many,  as  in  that  case  in  which  the  imputation 
took  place  through  one  who  had  sinned  ;  for  judgment  abounded  from  one  to 
many  in  condemnation,  and  the  gift  of  grace  aboitnded  from  one  to  many  in 
justification."  It  is  obvious  how  such  an  ellipsis  thrice  repeated  burdens 
and  embarrasses  the  course  of  the  argument.  What  of  truth  there  is  in 
this  view  is  that  the  gift  mentioned  in  ver.  16  is  no  other  than  that  referred 
to  in  the  words  of  ver.  15  :  y  Supea  h  x^P^''''-  •  •  •>  '^^  9^fl  ^V  grace  of  ,  ,  ., 
and  that  consequently  the  second  contrast,  vv.  16  and  17,  should  be  re- 
garded as  serving  to  brin^  out  a  particular  aspect  of  the  general  contrast 
pointed  out  in  ver.  15.  The  xa/,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  thus 
equivalent  to  a  sort  of  nota-bene:  **And  mark  well  this  circumstance" 
.  .  .  An  objection  might  be  made  to  the  7n)/./.(p  fia?.?.nv,  much  more  cer- 
tainly, of  ver.  15.  One  might  say  :  True,  the  factors  acting  on  Christ's 
part  (15&)  are  infinitely  more  abundant  than  the  weak  and  solitary  factor 
acting  on  Adam's  part  (15<7)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  the  work  to 
be  wrought  on  Christ's  part  much  more  considerable  than  that  accomplished 
in  Adam  !  If  the  source  was  richer,  the  void  to  be  filled  was  deeper  :  In 
Adam  a  single  actual  sinner — all  the  rest  playing  only  an  unconscious  and 
purely  passive  part ;  in  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  a  multitude  of  sinners  to 
De  justified,  equally  conscious  and  responsible  with  the  first,  having  all  vol- 
untarily added  their  own  contingent  of  sins  to  the  original  transgression. 
Undoubtedly,  answers  the  apostle  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  salvation  the  part 
of  those  interested  is  also  quite  different.  In  the  one  case  they  were  pas- 
sively and  collectively  subjected  to  the  sentence  of  death  ;  here,  we  have  to 
do  with  beings  who  lay  hold  individually  and  personally  of  the  sentence 
which  justifies  them.  There,  a  single  and  solitary  condemnation,  which 
embraces  them  all  through  the  deed  of  one  ;  here,  a  justification,  collective 
also,  but  appropriated  by  each  individually,  which  is  transformed  into  as 
many  personal  justifications  as  there  are  believing  sinners,  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  life  more  firmly  still  than  the  kingdom 
of  death  was  founded  on  the  condemnation  of  all  in  Adam.  This  antithe- 
sis established  as  a  fact  in  ver.  16,  is  demonstrated  in  ver.  17  by  an  a  for- 
tiori argument,  entirely  similar  to  that  of  ver.  15. 

Nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  in  the  first  proposition  than  the  verb 
yivfrai,  comes  about:  **  And  the  gift  does  not  come  about  by  one  sinner"  (as 
the  condemnation  had  done).  Some  have  supposed  a  more  extensive  ellip- 
sis :  **The  gift  did  not  come  about  by  one  {as  the  condemnation  had  done), 

»  T.  R.  rcad<»,  wUh  A  B  C:  K  L  P,  Mnn.,  a$M.apTii<ravT09 ;  D  B  F  G,  It.  Syr.  Or.  (Lat.  trans.) 
read  a^uxprcfiaTof.    fiC  is  doubtful,  the  syllable  which  follows  n|  being  wanting. 
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by  one  sinner."  But  this  ellipsis  is  unnecessary,  and  even  impairs  some- 
what the  meaning  of  the  contrast,  for  the  words  :  hy  one  who  sinnedy  depend 
directly  on  the  verb  :  does  not  come  about.  The  reading  d/iaprijfiaToc  ('*by 
one  w;i''),  though  supported  by  the  ancient  versions,  is  a  correction,  the 
origin  of  which  is  easily  understood ;  it  is  borrowed  from  t^Q  f«  ttoA/Ov 
TrafrnTTTUfidTuv  which  follows,  understood  in  the  sense  of  :  of  many  si7i8.  The 
idea  of  one  sin  seemed  to  contrast  better  than  the  idea  of  one  tdnner  with  the 
expression  thus  imderstood.  The  contrast  which  Paul  has  now  in  view 
certainly  demands  the  Received  reading.  With  ''Hhe  offence  of  one,"  ver. 
15,  he  has  contrasted  the  grace  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  double 
fulness.  Now,  with  the  one  sinner,  in  the  first  case,  he  contrasts  the  mvl- 
iitude  of  sinners  who  are  the  objects  of  justification  in  the  second.  What 
a  difference  between  the  power  of  the  spark  which  sets  fire  to  the  forest  by 
lighting  a  withered  branch,  and  the  power  of  the  instrument  which  extin- 
guishes the  conflagration  at  the  moment  when  every  tree  is  on  fire,  and 
makes  them  all  live  again  ! 

The  substantive  66pijfia  denotes  the  concrete  gift,  the  blessing  bestowed  ; 
here  it  is  the  gift  of  justification  by  Christ,  as  described  iii.  21-v.  11. — The 
two  propositions  develop  the  contrast  announced  {for).  The  term  rh  Kplfia 
properly  signifies  :  the  judicial  a^t^  the  sentence  pronounced,  in  opposition 
to  ;t^p/o^a,  ^A^  ac^  <7/'^'ac<?  (in  the  second  proposition). — The  clause  k^  cv<Jf, 
of  one,  indicates  the  point  of  departure  for  this  judicial  act,  the  material 
on  which  it  operated.  This  one  is  not  neuter  (one  offence),  but  masculine, 
agreeably  to  the  reading  duapT^aavm^  :  the  one  who  had  committed  the  act 
o7  sin,  and  whose  sin  had  become  the  object  of  judgment.  It  is  on  the 
word  k^  €v6g  that  the  emphasis  lies.  Its  counterpart  in  the  second  proposi- 
tion is  f/c  'iro2?.L)v  napaiTTufiaTiDv,  which  may  be  translated  either  by :  of  many 
sins,  or  by  making  ttoAAwi'  a  pronoun  and  a  complement :  of  the  sins  of  many. 
In  the  former  case,  each  of  those  numerous  offences  must  be  regarded  as 
the  summary  indication  of  the  fall  of  a  particular  individual,  in  opposition 
to  07ie  sinner.  But  in  the  second  the  contrast  is  clearer  :  the  plurality  of 
individuals  is  exactly  expressed  by  the  pronoun  itoa/Mv,  of  many,  Dietzsch 
denies  that  this  last  construction  is  possible.*  But  it  is  found  very 
probably  in  Luke  ii.  35  {ek  7ro?.?,C>v  Kapdiijv,  of  the  hearts  of  many)  and  2  Cor. 
1.  11. — As  the  preposition  zk  relates  to  the  matter  of  the  judgment,  elc  de- 
notes the  result  in  which  it  issues  :  *'f<?  condemnation."  The  reference  is 
to  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  mankind  because  of  one  who  had 
sinned  ;  for  this  one  contained  in  him  the  entire  race. — The  antithesis  to 
this  KoraKpi^a,  sentence  of  condemnation,  appears  in  Sucaio/ia,  which  must  be 
translated  by  sentence  of  justificution.  This  meaning  arises  from  the  contrast 
itself,  as  well  as  from  the  meaning  of  the  words  diKaiovv  and  dtKatocivfj  {justify ^ 
righteousness)  throughout  this  part  of  the  Epistle,  and  with  St.  Paul  gener- 
ally. Only  the  question  may  be  asked,  whether  the  apostle  has  in  view 
here  the  justification  granted  to  the  sinner  at  the  very  hour  of  his  believing, 
or  justification  in  the  absolute  sense,  as  it  will  be  pronounced  in  the  day  of 
judgment  (ii.  13).  Two  reasons  seem  to  us  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  second 
alternative — 1.  The  passage,  v.  1-11,  in  which  the  final  sentence  of  acquit- 
tal is  represented  as  the  indispensable  complement  of  the  righteousness  of 
faith,  this  becoming  eternally  valid  only  by  means  of  the  former.  2.  Ver. 
17,  which  is  connected  by  for  with  ver.  16,  and  the  second  part  of  which 
refers  to  the  most  distant  future  (the  reign  in  life).  Hence  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  term  6iKaLU)p.a^  sentence  of  justification,  also  embraces  that 
supreme  sentence  of  acquittal  whereby  we  shall  conclusively  escape  from 
urath  (v.  9,  10).  This  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ  manifestly  as- 
sumes the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  from  iii.  21,  including  the  final 

1  It  certainly  is  po  nTinenal  and  unlikely  that  it  should  not  be  adopted  withont  neceBslty, 
which  docs  not  cxi&t  in  this  case.    Goders  citations  do  not  sustain  his  view.— T.  W.  C. 
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passage  on  the  justification  to  come,  v.  1-11.  The  absolute  meaning  -which 
ive  here  give  to  SucaiufMy  is  thus  in  keeping  with  the  position  of  the  wliole 
passage.  Dietzsch  is  certainly  mistaken  in  applying  this  word  diKaiufia  to 
the  sanctification  of  the  sinner  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  if  we  extend  the  meaning  of  this  term  to  the  final  justification,  on  en- 
tering upon  glory,  it  involves  the  work  of  sanctification  as  finished  (see 
on  v.  9,  10).  But  this  does  not  in  the  least  modify  the  sense  of  the  word 
itself  {a  jaatificatory  sentence)^  as  appears  from  the  meaning  of  the  word 
dtKaioi'v  and  from  the  context  (in  contrast  to  KaraKpifia^  a  condemnatory  sen- 
tence).— It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  the  divergent  constructions  proposed  by 
Rothe  and  Dietzsch,  according  to  which  tq  ukv  and  rd  de  are  taken  as  the 
subjects  of  the  two  pro]^)ositions  having  Kpifia  and  x^P^<^f^  either  as  predi- 
cates (Rot he),  or  in  apposition  (Dietzsch). — It  has  often  been  thouglit  that 
the  emphasis  in  this  verse  was  on  the  idea  of  the  contrast  between  the 
nature  of  the  two  results  :  condemnation  and  justification.  It  is  not  so.  The 
real  contrast  indicated  by  the  Greek  construction  is  that  between  i^  ivS^j 
one  (who  sinned)  ^  and  U  Tto7.7.C>v  ^a^Trrufidruv^  the  sins  of  many.  There,  by 
a  judicial  act,  condemnation  goes  forth  from  one  dnner  ;  here,  by  the  act  of 
grskce,  from  the  offences  of  a  multitude^  there  proceeds  a  justification. — "We 
come  now  to  the  most  difficult  point  of  the  whole  passage  :  the  relation  of 
ver.  17  to  what  precedes,  and  the  exposition  of  the  verse  itself. 

Ver.  17.  **  For  if  by  the  one  *  man^s  offence  death  reigned  by  this  one;  miLch 
rather  they  who  receive  the  mperabundance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteoxiS' 
ness  shall  reign  in  life  by  tlie  one,  Jesus  Christ.'''^ — The  for  beginning  this 
verse  has  been  the  torture  of  expositors,  for  it  seems  as  if  it  should  rather 
be  therefore^  since  this  verse  appears  to  give  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  difference  indicated  in  ver.  16.  Meyer  seeks  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  the/<?r  by  making  it  bear  on  the  idea  of  dtKaiu/ia,  ver.  16,  and 
finding  in  the  certainty  of  the  future  reign  (end  of  ver.  17)  the  joyful  con- 
firmation of  the  gr  Ace  of  just  ifcat  ion  (yer.  16);  Philippi  almost  the  same: 
**The  justified  shall  reign  in  life  (ver.  17),  which  proves  that  they  are 
really  justified  (ver.  16).^'  But  is  it  logical  to  argue  from  a  future  and 
hoped-for  event  to  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  a  present  fact  ?  Is  not 
justification  at  least  as  certain  as  the  future  reign  of  the  justified  ?  Ilof- 
mann  here  alleges  a  forced  turn  in  the  dialectic.  According  to  him,  ver.  17 
does  not  prove  the  fact  alleged  in  ver.  16,  but  the  reasoning  of  ver.  17  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  second  part  of  ver.  16  (from  rd  fiev 
yap  .  .  >jfor  the  judgment  .  .  .,  to  the  end)  has  really  proved  the  truth  of 
the  first  (xat  ot'x  o)c  .  .  .,  and  the  gift  did  not  come  about  as  by  .  .  .). 
The  meaning  he  holds  to  be  :  ^^  I  have  good  reason  to  say  that  it  is  not  so 
with  the  judgment  ...  as  with  the  gift  of  grace  .  .  . ;  for  if  .  .  .  (ver. 
17)."  Dietzsch  rightly  answers  that  the  demonstration  given  in  ver.  16 
would  be  very  weak  if  it  needed  to  be  propped  with  the  complicated 
reasoning  of  ver.  17.  Dietzsch  himself,  starting  from  his  sense  of  diKaiofia^ 
the  restoration  of  holiness,  ver.  16,  thus  understands  the  argument:  *'This 
holiness  will  be  really  restored  in  believers ;  for,  according  to  the  divine 
promises,  they  are  one  day  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  life  (ver.  17), 
which  cannot  take  place  without  holiness."  Everything  is  erroneous  in 
this  explanation — 1.  The  meaning  of  dtKaicjfia  ;  2.  The  intervention  of  the 
divine  promises,  of  which  there  has  been  no  mention  in  the  context ;  8.  The 
idea  of  sanctification,  which  is  out  of  place  in  this  passage.  Rothe  has 
given  up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  discover  a  logical  connection  between 
vv.  17  and  16.  He  has  accordingly  attempted  to  refer  the  for  of  ver.  17 
to  the  argument  of  ver.  lo,  making  ver.  16  a  sort  of  parenthesis.  There  is 
something  seductive  about  this  solution.     We  have  already  seen  in  vv.  0, 

J  Instead  of  tw  tow  evo«,  which  T.  R.  rcflds,  with  K  B  C  K  L  P,  Syr.  It'"',  there  iB  found  In 
A  F  G  :  CI'  <yt  iropas-rwftaTt,  and  in  D  £,  lt"'"i  :  cm  rw  tyi  vapavTuixart. 
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10  of  this  chapter,  two  verses  which  followed  one  another,  both  beginnin|]f 
with /or,  and  the  second  of  which  was  merely  the  repetition  (reinforced 
witli  some  new  elements)  of  the  first,  and  so  its  confirmation.     It  might 
therefore  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  in  this  case,   only  with  the 
difference  that  ver.  16  would  be  inserted  in  order  to  enunciate  those  new 
elements  which  are  to  play  a  part  in  ver.  17.     So  it  was  that,  following 
the  path  opened  by  Rothe,  we  long  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  solved 
the  difficulty.     Yet  we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  this  solution  by  the 
following  considerations  : — 1.  Can  the  for  of  ver.  17,  after  the  insertion  of 
a  new  contrast  specially  announced,  ver.  16a,  and  expounded,  ver.  16&,  be 
purely  and  simply  parallel  to  the  for  of  ver.  15  ?    3.  How  happens  it  that 
in  ver.  17  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the  many,  nor  consequently  of  the 
extent  of  the  two  works,  but  solely  of  the  equality  of  the  effect  produced  (on 
the  one  side  a  reign  of  dzath,  on  the  other  a  reign  in  life),  and  specially, 
that  instead  of  the  past  kirepiaaevatif  (ver.  15),  we  are  all  at  once  transported 
into  the  future  by  the  words  :  thei/  ahull  reign  (end  of  ver.  17)  ?    Finally — 
and  we  long  held  to  this  idea  also — the  for  of  ver.  17  might  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  affirmation  (vv.  15a,  IGa)  of  the  two  differences:  ^^ It  is  not 
with  tJie  offence  as  toith  the  gift  .   .  .  (ver.   15a) ;"   ^^  tlie  gift  did  not  come 
about  .  .  .  (ver.  16a)."     But  the  second  part  of  ver.  16  would  thus  be 
sacriGced ;  now  it  is  too  important  to  be  only  a  parenthesis.     "We  must 
therefore  revert  to  the  attempt  of  Meyer  and  Philippi,  which  consists  in 
connecting  the  for  with  ver.  16  ;  this  is,  besides,  the  only  probable  sup- 
position ;  only  we  must  seek  to  justify,  better  than  they  have  done,  the 
logical  relation  established  by  this/w.     And  that  does  not  seem  to  us 
impossible  if  what  we  have  observed  regarding  the  meaning  of  AiKalufia,  the 
sentence  of  justification,  ver.  16,  be  borne  in  mind.     The  parallel  between 
Christ  and  Adam  strikes  its  roots  into  the  whole  previous  doctrine  regard- 
ing the  righteousness  of  faith,  iii.  21-v.  11  ;  witness  the  wherefore  (v.  12). 
Now  Paul  had  demonstrated,  v.  1-11,  that  once  justified  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  all  the  more  may  we  be  certain  of  being  saved  and  glorified  by  His 
life.     It  is  this  very  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  second  part  of  ver. 
17,  which  thus  contains  the  paraphrase  of  the  term  6tKaiofia,  sentence  of 
justification,  at  the  end  of  ver.  16.     The  relation  between  vv.  16,  17  is 
therefore  as  follows :  Two  facts  are  set  forth  in  ver.  16  parallel  to  one 
another  :  one  sinner,  the  object  of  the  act  of  condemnation  ;  a  multitude  of 
sinners,  the  objects  of  the  act  of  justification.     The  reality  of  the  first  of 
these  facts  was  demonstrated  by  vv.  12-14.     It  remained  to  demonstrate 
that  of  the  second.     This  is  the  object  to  which  ver.  17  is  devoted.     The 
mode  of  reasoning  is  as  follows  :  The  apostle  starts  (ver.  17a)  from  the  first 
fact  as  certain,  and  hy  means  of  it  he  infers  (176)  the  still  more  certain  reality 
of  the  second.     Ver.  17  has  thus  its  logical  place  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions of  ver.  16  to  prove  hy  the  first  the  truth  of  the  second.     Not  only  so. 
But  in  reproducing  ver.  16a  in  the  first  proposition  of  17a,  he  combines 
with  16a  the  contents  of  the  first  proposition  of  ver.  15  (15a)  ;  and  in 
reproducing,  in  the  conclusion  lib,  the  second  proposition  of  ver.  16  (16&), 
he  combines  with  it  the  contents  of  the  second  proposition  of  ver.  15  (15ft), 
and  that  in  order  to  give  dmthle  force  to  the  a  fortiori  reasoning  whereby 
from  the  premiss  he  reaches  the  conclusion  ;  in  other  words,  16a,  supported 
by  15a,  serves  him  as  a  premiss  in  17a  to  reach  the  conclusion  lib,  con- 
taining 16ft  combined  with  156  by  a  double  a  fortiori.     The  meaning  of 
this  masterly  logic,  simpler  thafi  would  have  been  thought  possible,  is  as 
follows  :  If  a  weak  cause,  the  single  sin  (15a)  of  one  sinner  (16a),  passively 
endured,  could  bring  about  the  death  of  every  man  (17a),  much  more  cer- 
tainly shall  the  more  i^oioerfnl  cause  (16ft),  assimilated  by  each  one  personally 
(16ft),  produce  in  him  an  effect  not  inferior  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 
first  cause  (17ft).     If  a  weak  deleterious  cause  passively  endured  by  me  has 
been  able  to  produce  my  death,  a  life-giving  cause  much  more  powerful, 
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which  I  actively  appropriate  to  myself,  will  far  more  certaiDly  give  me 
life. — We  thus  apprehend  at  the  same  time  the  relation  between  vv.  16,  17 
and  ver.  15.  Ver.  15  relates  to  the  two  circles  influenced  ;  they  must  cover 
one  another  perfectly  (the  many,  of  the  two  sides) ;  for  the  more  powerful 
cause  cannot  have  extended  less  widely  than  the  weaker.  In  vv.  16,  17 
the  subject  is  the  re»ult  obtained  in  every  individual  belonging  to  the  many 
in  the  direction  either  of  death  or  of  life.  The  second  of  these  effects 
(life)  cannot  be  less  real  than  the  first  (death),  for  it  has  been  produced  by 
a  cause  more  powerful  and  individually  appropriated.  Ver.  15  :  as  many 
individuals ;  w.  16,  17  :  as  much  effect  produced  in  each  one.  Let  us  now 
enter  upon  the  detailed  study  of  this  verse,  in  which  the  apostle  has  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  with  the  argument  which  he  was  following  the  full 
riches  of  the  antithesis  already  contained  in  vv.  15,  16. 

In  the  first  clause  there  is  a  difference  of  reading.  Instead  of  :  hy 
one  man's  offence,  some  Greco-Latin  copyists  have  written  :  hy  one  offence, 
or  again  :  by  th^  one  single  offence.  This  reading,  opposed  to  that  of  the 
two  other  families,  and  also  of  the  Peshitto,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
erroneous  correction.  The  idea  of  one  (sinner)  has  been  rejected,  because 
it  seemed  to  involve  a  repetition  when  taken  with  the  immediately  follow- 
ing words :  by  this  one.  But  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  terms :  by 
one  man^s  offence,  are  intended  to  reproduce  the  idea  of  the  first  proposition 
of  ver.  15,  as  the  words :  by  this  one,  reproduce  the  idea  of  the  '^  Mc,  of 
one,  in  the  first  proposition  of  ver.  16.  These  expressions  have  something 
extenuating  about  them :  only  one  act,  only  one  actor.  The  apostle 
means  to  contrast  the  weakness  of  these  causes  with  the  greatness  of 
the  result :  a  reign  of  death  established  in  the  world.  We  see  a  whole 
race  of  slaves  with  their  heads  passively  bent,  through  the  solitary 
deed  of  one,  under  the  pitiless  sceptre  of  death.  The  words  :  by  one,  are 
added  as  by  an  after-thought,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  passivity  of  the 
individuals  subjected  to  this  order  of  things.  The  apostle  does  not  here 
mention,  as  in  ver.  15,  tJie  many,  in  opposition  to  thi^  one.  He  has  not  in 
view  the  extent  of  the  reign  of  death,  but  the  part  played  by  the  individuals 
in  relation  to  this  tragical  situation.  He  sees  them  all  as  it  were  absorbed 
in  the  one  being  who  has  acted  for  all. — The  expression  :  death  reigned, 
denotes  a  firmly  established  order  of  things  against  which,  for  individuals, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  resistance.  Nothing  more  desperate  in  appear- 
ance than  this  great  historical  fact  of  the  reign  of  death,  and  yet  it  is  this 
very  fact  which  becomes  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostle  a  principle  of  the  most 
powerful  encouragement  and  the  most  glorious  hope.  For  this  terrible 
reign  of  death,  established  on  the  weak  foundation  of  a  single  sin  and  a 
single  sinner,  may  serve  as  a  measure  to  establish  the  greater  certainty  of 
the  reign  of  life  which  will  come  to  light  among  the  justified  by  the  freely 
accepted  gift  of  God.  Such  is  the  idea  of  the  second  part  of  the  verse. 
Instead  of  this  impersonal  multitude  involved  in  the  act,  and  thereby  in 
the  condemnation  of  a  single  sinner,  Paul  contemplates  a  plurality  of  dis- 
tinct individuals  appropriating  to  themselves,  consciously  and  freely,  the 
fulness  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  ;  and  he  asks  himself,  with  a  tone  of 
triumph,  whether  a  glorious  reign  of  life  will  not  spring  up  under  similar 
conditions  more  certainly  still  than  the  sinister  reign  of  death  established 
itself  on  the  weak  foundation  which  he  has  just  mentioned. — The  salient 
expression  in  this  second  part  of  the  verse  is  the  oi  Xa^pdvovre^,  they  who 
receive  (literally,  the  receivers  or  accepters).  The  verb  Tia^pdvnv  may 
signify  to  take,  to  lay  hold  of,  or  again :  to  receive  (more  or  less  passively). 
As  it  here  evidently  denotes  the  act  of  faith,  it  expresses  the  idea  of  a 
taking  in  possession  resting  on  a  free  acceptance  (see  on  i.  17).  The  form  of 
the  present  participle  is  variously  explained.  According  to  Philippi,  it 
denotes  the  eontinuousness  of  the  acceptance  of  salvation  by  believers 
during  the  w*hole  period  of  grace.     Meyer  and  others  take  the  present  as 
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referring  to  the  epoch  rww  in  progress,  as  the  intermediate  station  between 
the  natural  order  of  things  and  the  future  kingdom.     But  what  have  these 
two  ideas  to  do  with  Paulas  intention  in  the  context  ?    It  seems  to  me  that 
this  present  is  rather  that  of  moral  coTulUiaii  relatively  to  the  state  which 
ought  logically  to  arise  from  it.     Whoever  joins  the  number  of  those 
accepters,  shall  reign  in  life. — The  definite  article  oi,  the,  presents  all  these 
accepters  as  distinct  persons,  individually  capable  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
what  must  decide  their  lot.     It  is  no  longer  that  undistinguished  mass 
which  had  disobeyed  and  perished  in  one.     Here  we  meet  again  those 
rro?.?.oi,  the  many  sinners,  mentioned  in  ver.  16,  who,  under  the  burden  of 
their  personal  offences,  have  accepted  for  themselves  the  act  of  grace,  and 
shall  become  individually  the  objects  of  the  dtKalufia,  the  sentence  of  justi-^ 
fication.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  even  in  ver.  16  the  article  has  ceased 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  word  iroXkuv  {inany  ;  not  **  the  many''),  and  that  Paul 
does  not  even  speak  of  iro?.?.oi,  many.     The  accepters  are  not  the  totality  of 
men  condemned  to  die  ;  Paul  does  not  even  say  that  they  are  necessarily 
numerous.     His  thought  here  is  arrested  by  each  of  them,  whatever  shall 
be  their  number.     In  this  fact,  taken  by  itself,  of  individual  acceptance, 
on  the  side  of  grace  there  is  a  complete  difference  of  position  as  compared 
with  the  passivity  of  the  individuals  on  the  opposite  side.     It  is  a  first 
difference  fitted  to  establish  an  a  forthri  conclusion.     But  there  is  another 
fact,  which  combines  with  it  the  infinitely  greater  power  of  the  cause,  on 
the  same  side.     The  apostle  had  already  remarked  it  in  ver.  1^  :  the  grace 
of  Ood,  and  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  easy  to  see  the  connection  of  the 
expressions  used  with  those  of  15ft ;  And  first :  ry)y  ireptcGeiav,   the  ahtin- 
dance,  which  reproduces  the  idea  of  the  verb  kTzepiaaevae,  hath  ah&unded ; 
then  r^f  x^P^'^Ct  of  tlie  grace,  which  goes  back  upon  the  double  gra>ce  of 
God   and  of  the  one  man  Jesus  Christ;  finally,  the  term  dwpca,   the  gift, 
which  appears  in  both  verses.     The  complement  ri}^  diKaioavuj^c,  of  righteoxis- 
ness,  is  alone  added  here,  because   the  subject  in  question  is  the  gift 
accepted  by   faith  and  transformed  into  individual  righteousness.     The 
destination  (ver.  15)    has  become  possession.     Thus  the  thought  of  the 
apostle  is  clear  :  as  the  term  oi  Xafii^dvcvrec^  th-e  receivers,  forms  an  antithesis 
to  fita  Tov  hdg,  by  this  one,  so  the  expressions  :  the  abundance  of  grace,  and 
of  the  gift  of  righteousness,  form  an  antithesis  to  the  :  hy  the  offence  of  one. 
Not  only,  then,  is  there  on  this  side  individual  appropriation  (ver.  16),  but 
this  appropriation  rests  on  a  more  powerful  cause  (ver.  16). 

Thus  is  seen  the  justice  of  the  observation  :  that  in  this  ver.  17  there  are 
designedly  combined  to  establish  a  double  a  fortiori,  the  two  previously 
described  contrasts  :  "  If  a  weak  objective  cause,  without  personal  appro- 
priation on  the  part  of  those  interested,  has  been  able  to  establish  a  reign 
of  death,  with  stronger  reason  should  it  be  certain  that  a  still  more  pow- 
erful objective  cause,  and  one  individually  appropriated,  will  be  capable 
of  establishing  a  glorious  reign  of  life.''  TlFpiffceia  :  abundance,  or  more 
strictly  superdbundance,  so  that  the  superfluity  flows  over  ;  ;frt/3/rof,  of  grace, 
applies  at  one  and  the  same  time,  according  to  ver.  15,  to  the  love  of  God 
and  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  gift  of  righteousne.fs  is  that  justification 
objectively  realized  in  Christ  for  the  many  (mankind),  and  apprehended  by 
the  faith  of  every  receiver.  "When  the  empty  vessel  of  the  human  heart 
has  once  become  filled  by  faith  with  this  fulness  of  grace  and  righteous- 
ness, the  sinner  is  raised  to  the  place  of  a  Jcing  in  life.  This  last  expres- 
sion also  forms  an.  antithesis  to  an  analogous  one  in  the  first  proposition  : 
death  reign&l.  But  the  apostle  has  too  lively  a  conviction  of  spiritual  re- 
alities to  say  here  :  life  shall  reign.  Death  reigns ;  it  is  a  tyrant.  But  life 
does  not  reign  ;  it  has  not  subjects  ;  it  makes  kings.  Besides  Paul  trans- 
forms his  construction,  as  he  had  already  done  with  a  similar  intention  in 
ver.  15.  This  change  admirably  suits  the  thought  of  the  context.  Instead 
of  the  sombre  state  of  things  which  bears  sway  as  a  reign  of  death,  it  is 
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here  the  individuals  themselves  who,  after  having  personally  appropriated 
righteousness,  reign  personally  in  the  luminous  domain  of  life.  Com  p.  on 
this  reign  what  Paul  said,  iv.  13,  of  the  inheritance  of  the  world;  then  the 
Kavxo)uevoi^  glorying y  v.  11 ;  finally,  viii.  17. 

The  clause  kv  Cw?},  in  Ufe^  does  not  denote  a  period,  as  when  we  say  :  in 
eternal  life.  If  the  wora  life  were  taken  in  this  sense,  it  would  undoubted- 
ly be  defined  by  the  article  ry.  The  preposition  kv  must  not  be  taken  in  the 
instrumental  sense,  as  in  v.  10  Qfy  life).  Contrasted  as  it  is  to  this  :  reign  of 
deaths  the  expression  denotes  the  mode  or  nature  of  the  reign  of  believers. 
A  new,  holy,  inexhaustible,  and  victorious  vitality  will  pervade  those  re^ 
eeivers  of  righteoumess^  and  make  them  so  many  kings.  If  the  collective 
condemnation  could  make  each  of  them  a  subject  of  death,  the  conclui«ion 
therefrom  should  be  that  their  individual  justification  will  make  each  of 
them  a  king  in  life. — The  meaning  of  ttoa^Iv  fidV^oVy  much  mo7*e,  is,  as  in 
ver.  15,  purely  logical :  much  more  certainly.  Unquestionably  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  life  in  Christ  than  there  was 
of  death-power  in  Adam.  But  this  is  not  what  the  apostle  says  here.  He 
is  not  aiming  to  establish  either  a  contrast  of  quality  (between  life  and 
death)  or  a  contrast  of  quantity  (more  of  life  t?ian  of  death).  It  is  a 
higher  degree  of  certainty  which  he  enunciates  and  demonstrates.  Justified, 
we  shall  reign  still  more  certainly  in  Christ,  than  as  condemned  we  are  dead 
in  Adam.  Our  future  glory  is  more  certain  even  than  our  death  ;  for  a 
more  powerful  cause,  and  one  individually  assimilated,  will  make  us  live 
ttill  more  certainly  than  the  weak  unappropriated  cause  could  make  us  die. 

There  remains  a  last  word  which,  put  at  the  close  of  this  rich  and  com- 
plicated period,  has  peculiar  solemnity  :  hyihe  one,  Jesus  Christ.  Tot)  evrff, 
the  one,  is  a  pronoun,  and  not  an  adjective  :  the  only  one,  opposed  to  the 
other  only  one.  The  name  Jesus  Chinst  is  in  apposition  :  **  by  the  one  who 
i$  Jesus  Christ."  These  final  words  remind  us  that  He  has  been  the  solo 
instrument  of  the  divine  love,  and  that  if  the  receivers  have  a  righteousness 
to  appropriate,  it  is  solely  that  which  He  has  acquired  for  them. 

Again,  at  this  point  (vv.  15,  16)  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  is  amazingly 
bold.  It  is  as  if  a  justified  sinner  dared  to  find  in  the  very  power  of  the 
miserable  lust  which  dragged  him  into  evil,  the  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
power  which  will  more  certainly  still  be  exercised  over  him  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  save  him  and  raise  him  to  the  throne. 

Let  us  sum  up  this  passage,  unique  as  it  is  of  its  kind. 

Ver.  15  demonstrates  the  universal  destination  of  justification  in  Christ. 
The  argument  runs  thus :  If  a  cause  so  weak  as  Adam's  single  offence 
could  influence  a  circle  so  vast  as  that  of  the  entire  multitude  of  mankind, 
with  greater  reason  must  a  far  richer  cause  (the  double  grace  of  God  and 
of  Jesus  Christ)  extend  its  action  over  this  same  multitude, — It  is  the  univer- 
aalism  of  the  gospel,  the  elg  Trdvragjfor  all  .  .  .,  of  iii.  22,  proved  by  the  very 
universality  of  death. 

Vv.  16  and  17  demonstrate  the  full  reality  and  quickening  efficacy  of  the 
personal  application  which  every  beliver  makes  of  the  justification  obtained 
by  Christ.  Affirmed  in  ver.  16,  this  individual  efficacy  is  proved  in  ver. 
17  :  One  single  agent,  serving  as  the  instrument  of  a  very  weak  cause,  could 
brin^  about  the  death  of  so  many  individuals  who  had  not  personally  taken 
part  in  his  act.  Consequently,  and  muxih  more  certainly,  will  each  of  those 
same  individuals,  by  personally  appropriating  a  force yhr  superior  in  action 
to  the  preceding,  become  thereby  a  possessor  of  life. — Here  is  the  individvn 
alism  of  the  gospel^  the  enl  iravTag  rovg  irtaTevovrag,  upon  all  that  believe^  of  iii. 
32,  fully  established  by  the  very  fact  of  their  individual  death  in  Adam, 

"We  have  thus  reached  the  complete  demonstration  of  these  two  words 
KovTi  and  r^  {iriarevovri),  all  and  every  (believer),  which  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Paul's  gospel,  according  to  i.  16. 

As  the  argument  of  w.  12- li  was  a  necessary  logical  premiss  to  that  of 
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vv.  15-17,  the  latter  was  a  no  less  indispensable  premiss  for  the  conclusion 
finally  drawn  by  the  apostle,  vv.  18,  19.  In  fact  to  be  entitled  to  affirm, 
as  he  does  in  these  two  verses,  the  universality  of  justification  in  Christ 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  universality  of  death  in  Adam,  he  must  prove, 
first,  that  all  men  died  in  Adam  and  not  through  their  own  deed — such 
are  the  contents  of  vv.  12-14  ;  then,  that  from  this  universal  and  individual 
death  in  Adam  there  followed  a  fortiori  the  certainty  of  the  universal  des- 
tination, and  of  the  individual  application  of  justification  in  Christ — such 
are  the  contents  of  vv.  15-17.  It  remains  only  to  draw  this  conclusion  :  all 
(as  to  destination)  and  each  (by  faith)  are  justified  in  Christ  (ver.  18) ;  this 
conclusion  is  at  the  same  time  the  second  and  long-delayed  part  of  the 
comparison  begun  in  ver.  12.  The  apostle  could  not  state  it  till  he  bad 
logically  acquired  the  right  to  do  so, 

8.  Vv.  18,  19. 

Vv.  18,  19.  **  iSt?  then  as  hy  one  offence  there  was  condemnation  for  aU  men  ; 
so  also  hy  one  act  of  justification  tJiere  teas  for  aU  meji  justification  of  life.  Far 
as  hy  one  man'^s  disobedience  the  many  vcre  constituted  sinners ;  so  by  the  obe- 
dience of  one  shall  the  many  be  constituted  righteous.^^ — The  result  on  the  side 
of  righteousness  is  at  least  equal  to  that  which  history  attests  on  the  side 
of  condemnation  :  the  apostle  could  make  this  affirmation  after  the  previous 
demonstration,  and  at  length  close  the,  parallel  opened  at  ver.  12. — The 
apaj  in  consequence^  introduces  this  declaration  as  a  conclusion  from  the  argu- 
ment which  precedes,  and  the  ovv,  therefore^  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  sen- 
tence broken  since  ver.  12.  Thesie  two  particles  combined  thus  exhaust 
the  logical  connection  of  this  verse  with  all  that  prepared  for  it. 

The  first  proposition  is  the  summary  reproduction  of  ver.  12.  The  un- 
derstood verb  is  ankjirf^  issued^  here  taken  in  an  impersonal  sense  {there  came 
about,  res  cessit,  Mey.).  Philippi  takes  eiof  as  a  masculine  pronoun  :  **by 
one'^s  offence.'^  But  in  that  case  we  must  take  the  kvoq  of  the  second 
proposition  in  the  same  sense,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  impossible. — ^The 
KardxpifiOy  sentence  of  condemnation,  denotes  the  condemnation  to  death  which 
has  overtaken  mankind,  the :  ^'Thou  art  dust,  and  to  dust  shalt  thou 
return.'*  There  is  no  reference  here  to  eternal  condenmation  (the 
07r6/U/a). 

The  particles  ovtu  and  nai,  so  and  also,  refer,  the  one  to  the  moral  analogy 
of  the  two  facts,  the  other,  simply  to  the  repetition  of  the  two  similar  facts. 
Many  commentators  apply  the  expression  :  by  one  act  of  righteousness,  6i  ivoc 
6tKaic)f£aTog,  to  the  holy  life  of  Jesus,  which  was  throughout,  as  it  were,  one 
great  act  of  righteousness,  or  to  His  expiatory  death,  as  the  culminating 
point  of  that  perfect  life.  The  meaning  of  the  Greek  term,  which  Aristotle 
(Nicom.  V.  10)  defines :  siravdpOufM  roib  adiK^fiaro^,  a  reparation  of  injury, 
might  suit  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  senses.  They  are,  however, 
both  inadmissible  for  the  following  reasons  :  1.  It  is  not  natural  to  depart 
from  the  meaning  the  word  has  in  ver.  10  ;  now  there  it  forms  (in  a  rigor- 
ously symmetrical  proposition)  the  antithesis  of  KaraKptiia,  sentence  of  coti- 
demnation;  this  positively  determines  its  meaning  :  sentence  of  justification. 
2.  If  this  term  be  applied  to  the  holy  life  or  expiatory  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  there  arises  a  complete  tautology  with  the  second  proposition  of  ver. 
19,  where  viraKoii,  obedience,  has  the  very  meaning  which  is  here  given  to 
diKaiufia.  And  yet  the/<?r,  which  connects  the  two  verses,  implies  a  logical 
gradation  from  the  one  to  the  other.  8.  In  PauFs  terminology  it  is  God 
and  not  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  justifier,  viii.  38  (9f6c  6  diKatdv),  By  iv 
dixaiufia  we  must  therefore  understand  a  divine  act.  It  is  therefore  the  one 
collective  sentence  ofjustifcation,  which  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Christ 
has  been  pronounced  in  favor  of  all  sinners,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  iv. 
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25,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  at  once  the  effect  and  proof.  It  is  ever 
this  same  divine  declaration  which  takes  effect  in  the  case  of  every  sinner 
as  he  b(  lieves.  If  sucli  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  diKaiufm,  the  ivoc  is 
obviously  an  adjective  and  not  a  pronoun  :  **  by  one  act  of  justification.*' — 
The  verb  to  be  understood  is  neither  in  the  present  nor  the  future  :  there  is^ 
or  there  will  he.  For  the  matter  in  question  is  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is 
therefore  the  past :  tTiere  toaSy  as  in  the  first  member. — The  sentence  already 
puBscd  is  destined  /or  all  men  with  a  view  to  their  peraonal  justification.  It 
is  this  destination  which  is  expressed  by  the  elg  diKaiwriv  l^utvCi  to  jmtijication 
of  Vfe^  exactly  like  the  etq  vriarivy  i.  17,  and  the  cif  irdvrag  (for  all)^  iii.  22. 
The  apostle  does  not  say  that  all  %hall  he  individually  justified  ;  but  he 
declares  that,  in  virtue  of  the  one  grand  sentence  which  has  been  passed, 
all  may  be  so,  on  condition  of  faith.  The  strongly  active  sense  of  the  word 
diKa'njatq  (the  act  of  justifying)  fits  it  peculiarly  to  denote  the  individual 
sentence  by  which  the  collective  justification  is  applied  to  each  believer. — 
The  genitive  ^ufj^  is  the  genitive  of  effect:  *Hhe  justification  which  pro- 
duces life.*^  By  this  word  Z(^0  Paul  here  denotes  above  all  spiritual  life 
(vi.  4,  11,  23),  the  re-establishing  of  holiness  ;  then,  in  the  end,  the  resto- 
ration and  glorification  of  the  body  itself  (viii.  11).  The  word  thus  hints 
beforeh  md  the  entire  contents  of  the  following  ))art  (chap,  vi.-viii.). 

Vcr.  10.  At  the  first  glance  this  verse  seems  to  be  a  mere  useless  repeti- 
tion of  the  foregoing.  Looking  at  it  closely,  we  see  that,  ns  the  ydp,  for^ 
indicate?*,  it  is  meant  to  state  the  moral  cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  two  facts 
put  parallel  to  one  another  in  ver.  18.  In  fact,  ver.  10a  serves  to  explain 
18a,  and  10&  to  explain  18^.  This  logical  relation  accounts  for  two  modi- 
fications, apparently  accidental,  which  are  introduced  into  the  parallel  ex- 
gressions  in  ver.  10.  For  the  simple  cjf,  as,  of  ver.  18.  there  is  substituted 
ere  uairepy  which  is  more  emphatic  and  precise,  for  precittely  a».  For  the 
new  contrast  is  meant  to  give  the  key  to  the  preceding  one.  Then,  for  the 
antithesisi  of  one  offence,  of  one  sentence  of  justification,  to  the  notion  of 
unirersality,  (alt),  ver.  18,  there  is  substituted  the  antithesis  between  eif 
and  oi  tto^m,  one  and  the  many.  Why  the  reappearance  of  this  expression 
used  in  ver.  15,  but  abandoned  since  vv.  16  and  17  ?  It  is  because  the 
apostle  would  here  ascend  from  historical  effects  to  moral  causes  or  hidden 
principles.  Two  historical  facts  sway  the  life  of  mankind  (ver.  18)  :  the 
condemnation  which  kills  it,  and  the  justification  which  quickens  it.  These 
two  great  facts  rest  on  two  individual  moral  acts  :  an  act  of  disobedience, 
and  an  act  of  obedience.  Now  in  both  cases  the  extension  to  all  of  the  effect 
produced  can  be  explained  only  on  one  condition  :  the  possibility,  namely, 
of  the  action  of  one  on  many.  This  second  antithesis  :  one  and  m/my, 
belongs  therefore  to  the  exposition  of  the  cause  (ver.  10),  as  the  first :  one 
act  and  all,  belong  to  the  exposition  of  the  historical  fact  (ver.  18).  Hence 
the  reason  why  in  ver.  15,  where  he  had  ^to  do  with  the  antithesis  between 
the  two  causes,  the  apostle  had  dropped  the  pronoun  itavre^,  all,  used  in 
ver.  12,  to  apply  the  form  t^c  and  ol  noXXoi,  one  and  the  many,  and  why  he 
reverts  to  it  here,  where  he  is  ascending  from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  New 
proofs  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  apostle  watched  over  the 
slightest  details  of  his  writings. — ^This  word  napaKofj,  disobedience,  denotes 
the  moral  act  which  provoked  the  sentence  of  condemnation  (ver.  18a). 
There  had  been  in  the  case  of  Adam  anofj,  hearing ;  a  positive  prohibition 
had  sounded  in  his  ears.  But  this  prohibition  had  been  for  him  as  it  were 
null  and  non-existent  (vapaico^). — ^The  verb  KartordBrfaav,  which  we  have 
translated  literally  by  ioere  constituted^  signifies,  when  it  is  applied  to  an 
office  :  to  be  established  in  it  (Luke  xii.  14  ;  Acts  vii.  10,  27  ;  and  even  Heb. 
V.  1) ;  but  when  it  is  applied,  as  here,  to  a  moral  state,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  being  regarded  and  treated  as  such, 
or  heing  rendered  such.  The  second  meaning,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the 
most  common  in  classic  Greek  :    riva  elg  airopiav  Kodtardvai,  to  put  OM  into  a 
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stats  of  embarrassment;  xXaiovTa  KaToar^aal  riva,  to  make  one  weep,  etc.  In 
the  two  principal  examples  taken  from  the  New  Testament  there  is  room 
for  some  hesitation ;  Jus.  iv.  4  :  **  Whosoever  will  be  a  friend  of  the  world 
is  made  the  enemy  of  God/*  may  signify :  "^is  proved,  or  is  rendered  the 
enemy**  .  .  .  The  last  sense  is  the  more  natural.  In  2  Pet.  i.  8  :  ^*Such 
virtues  will  make  you  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful,**  the  second  meaning 
is  the  more  probable.  It  is  also  the  meaning  which  the  context  appears  to 
me  to  demand  here.  The  apostle  is  explaining  the  moral  cause  of  the  fact 
stated  18a.  The  meaning:  to  he  regarded,  or  treated  as  .  .  .,  will  only 
yield  a  tautology  with  the  fact  to  be  explained.  The  real  gradation  from 
the  one  verse  to  the  other  is  as  follows  :  *  *  They  were  treated  as  sinners  (by 
the  sentence  of  death)  (ver.  18)  ;  for  they  were  really  fTuuf^  sinners  in  Adam 
(ver.  19).'*  The  last  words  of  ver.  12  already  involved  the  same  idea. 
"They  all  participated  mysteriously  in  the  offence  (c^'  ^  ndvrec  ^fiapTov)  ;*' 
the  first  fact  whence  there  resulted  the  inclination  to  sin  affirmed  in  our 
ver.  19.  Moreover,  the  6l6,  construed  with  the  genitive  (by)  would  suffice 
to  demonstrate  the  effective  sense  of  the  KoBLurdvat,  to  constitute,  in  ver.  19. 
With  the  other  sense,  the  6i6,  with  the  accusative  (on  account  of)  would 
have  been  more  suitable.* 

With  the  disobedience  of  one  there  is  contrasted  the  obedience  of  one. 
Some  understand  thereby  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Jesus.  But  as  in  the 
Levitical  cultvs  the  victim  required  to  be  without  blemish,  so  in  the  true 
expiatory  sacrifice  the  victim  required  to  be  without  sin.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  isolate  the  death  of  Christ  here  from  'Rxfi  holy  life ;  and  the 
term  obedience  embraces  both  ;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  8. — If  the  word  diiuuoi,  right- 
eous, denoted  here  a  moral  state,  like  the  dfmpruXoi,  sinners,  in  the  first 
proposition,  the  same  question  would  bo  raised  here  as  to  the  meaning  of 
KoBiaraadai.  But  if  the  word  righteous  is  applied,  as  the  sense  of  this  whole 
part  requires,  to  imjmted  righteousness,  then  the  verb  naturally  takes  the 
meaning  of  being  constituted  righteous,  though  there  would  be  nothing  to 
hinder  us  from  translating  it,  as  in  the  first  member,  by :  being  rendered 
righteous.  For  as  the  case  in  question  is  a  state  obtained  in  a  declaratory 
way,  being  rendered  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  being  constituted.  The 
future  :  will  be  rendered,  or  constituted  righteous,  is  referred  by  some  to  the 
successive  justification  of  those  sinners  who  during  the  present  economy 
come  to  faith ;  by  others,  to  the  final  declaration  of  the  judgment  day. 
In  the  passages  IQh  and  17b  the  apostle  transported  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  close  of  the  economy  of  probation.  This  connection  decides  in 
favor  of  the  second  meaning.  The  time  in  question  is  that  described  v. 
9-11.  If,  then,  the  idea  of  moral  righteousness  is  not  that  of  this  word 
righteous,  as  Dietzsch  and.  others  will  have  it,  the  fact  of  sanctification .  is 
nevertheless  involved  in  the  supreme  absolution  to  which  the  second  part 
of  this  verse  refers. — The  expression  :  the  many,  or  the  multitude,  cannot 
have  the  same  extension  in  the  second  member  as  in  the  first.  For  it  is  not 
here  as  in  ver.  15,  where  the  question  was  only  of  the  destination  of  right- 
eousness. This  passage  refers,  as  is  proved  by  the  future  :  will  be  made 
righteous^  to  the  effectual  application.  Now,  nowhere  does  St.  Paul  teach 
universal  salvation.  There  are  even  passages  in  his  writings  which  seem 
expressly  to  exclude  it ;  for  example,  2  Thess.  i.  9  ;  Phil.  iii.  19.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pronoun  the  many  cannot  denote  a  simple  phtrality  (the 
majority)  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  vv.  15  and  19a,  the  article  oi,  the,  implies 
a  totality.  The  totality  must  therefore  be  restricted  to  those  whom,  ver. 
17,  Paul  called  the  accepters,  ol  XapLSdvovTEq,  and  of  whom  he  said  :  they  shall 
reign  in  life.     This  future :  shall  reign,  is  in  close  connection  with  the 

1  A  better  sense  is  that  of  "  settlnf;  down  in  a  class  or  nnder  a  category."  TYiis  can  be 
carried  through  all  the  passages.  "  Constituted,"  not  by  a  causative,  but  by  a  declarativo  act 
of  aod.-T.  W.  C. 
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future  :  wiU  he  made,  in  our  verse ;   for  the  declaration  of  righteousness 
(ver.  19)  is  the  condition  of  reigning  in  life  (ver.  17). 

We  cannot  hold,  with  the  school  of  Baur,  that  this  parallel  between 
Adam  and  Christ  was  inspired  by  a  polemical  intention  in  opposition  to  a 
legal  Jewish-Christianity.  But  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  in  so  vast  a 
survey  of  the  principal  phases  of  the  religious  development  of  mankind,  a 
place,  however  small,  could  not  fail  to  be  granted  to  the  Mosaic  institution. 
The  part  of  the  law  is  iiherefore  briefly  indicated  ver.  20  ;  ver.  21  is  the 
geuend  conclusion. 

4.  Vv.  20,  21. 

Yv.  20,  21.  ^^Naw  the  law  was  added,  that  the  offence  might  abound.  But 
where  tin  abounded,  grace  etiperdbounded  more :  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto 
death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.^^ — Nd/zof  (the)  law,  undoubtedly  denotes  the  Mosaic  law  ; 
but  as  positive  law  in  general  (regard  being  had  to  the  absence  of  the  article), 
we  might  almost  translate  :  a  law, — The  Jews  attributed  a  particularly  im- 
portant part  to  this  institution  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  they  claim  to 
make  it  the  means  of  education  and  salvation  of  the  whole  world  (ii.  17-20). 
Paul  shows  that  it  plays  only  a  secondary  part.  It  was  added  during  the  era 
of  sin  and  death  to  prepare  for  the  era  of  justification  and  life.  It  is  from 
want  of  a  more  exactly  corresponding  term  that  we  translate  irapetafjWev  by 
was  added.  It  should  be :  came  alongside  of.  Compounded  of  the  word 
eioipxeaOat,  to  enter,  to  appear  on  the  stage  (ver.  12),  and  the  preposition 
trapd,  by  the  side  of,  it  applies  to  an  actor  who  does  not  occupy  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  who  appears  there  only  to  play  an  accessory  part.  It  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  this  verb  the  notion  attached  to  it  by  the 
Vulgate,  when  it  translates  stddntravit,  came  in,  as  it  were  stealthily,  a 
meaning  which,  besides,  is  incompatible  with  the  solemn  promulgation  of 
the  law.  Calvin  finds  in  this  verb  the  notion  of  an  intermediate  ynhich  took 
its  place  between  Adam  and  Christ,  and  Chrysostom,  that  of  a  passing  ap- 
pearance. But  irapd  signifies  neither  between  nor  in  passing.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  word  ia:  by  t?ie  side  of  and  this  is  also  the  meaning  which 
best  suits  the  passage.  The  Mosaic  economy  was,  as  it  were,  a  side 
economy,  an  institution  parallel  to  the  economy  of  sin ;  as  Philippi  says, 
'*it  is  a  particular  economy  by  the  side  of  the  great  general  economy." 
It  might  be  compared  to  a  canal  flowing  by  the  side  of  the  river  which 
feeds  it. — And  why  this  special  economy  ?  That  the  offence  might  abound. 
If,  instead  of  the  word  napdirrufza,  offence,  fall,  the  apostle  had  said 
Tapafiaoii,  transgression,  the  thought  would  be  easily  understood.  For  he 
has  himself  said  (iv.  15)  :  **  Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression ;" 
that  is  to  say,  in  that  case  sin  does  not  present  itself  as  the  violation  of  a 
positive  command.  The  sense  would  consequently  be  this  :  The  law  was 
given  to  Israel  that  in  this  particular  field  of  fallen  humanity  sin  might 
take  a  graver  and  more  pronounced  character ;  that  of  transgression,  and 
so  manifest  completely  its  malign  nature ;  a  process  which  should  be  the 
means  of  its  cure.  But  this  sense  would  require  the  use  of  the  term  Trapd- 
paaig  (transgression).  The  term  chosen :  'jrapdirTUfia,  offence,  has  a  wider 
meaning  (see  on  ver.  15).  The  word,  indeed,  denotes  every  particular  act 
of  sin  committed  under  the  law  or  without  the  law.  This  meaning  is,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  word  dfiaprta,  sin,  which 
comprehends,  besides,  the  external  acts,  the  corrupt  inward  disposition. 
The  apostle  therefore  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  law  was  given  to  in* 
crease  sin  itself.  Not  only  would  the  word  dfiapria  have  been  required  in 
this  8enp«,  but  this  thought  would  also  be  incompatible  with  divine  holi- 
ness. Neither  do  I  think  the  expression  can  be  explained  exactly  by  the 
passage,  Rom.  vii.  10-18,  which  refers  to  the  use  made  of  the  law  by  sin  ; 
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« 

while  Paul  is  here  speaking  of  its  proYidential  object.  The  meaning  rather 
is  :  that  the  law  by  multiplying  prescriptions  also  gives  rise  to  much  more 
frequent  occasions  of  offence.  Now,  each  of  these  particular  offences  re- 
quiring to  be  expiated  either  by  a  sacrifice  or  a  penalty,  human  guilt  is  thus 
more  clearly  manifested,  and  condemnation  (apart  from  the  intervention  of 
grace)  better  founded.  Man  does  not  thereby  necessarily  become  worse 
than  he  was ;  he  only  shows  what  he  is  already.  Yet,  if  we  went  no 
further,  we  should  still  fail  to  apprehend  the  full  thought  of  the  apostle. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  passage  (vv.  15,  17,  18)  the  term  rd  vapanTu/iaf 
the  offence^  has  a  sort  of  technical  meaning  :  ths  offence  of  Adam.  Is  it  not 
natural  to  take  the  word  here  in  this  definite  acceptation  ?  The  meaning  is 
therefore  as  follows  :  By  the  law  it  has  come  about  that  the  offence  of  the 
first  man  has  multiplied,  or  in  a  sense  reproduced  itself  among  his  descend- 
ants in  a  multitude  of  particular  acts  of  sin,  like  a  seed  which  reappears  in 
a  harvest  of  fruits  like  itself.  Those  acts  of  sin  are  the  offeneeB  of  many, 
spoken  of  in  ver.  16,  and  which  are  the  object  of  individual  justification. 
And  the  end  of  the  law  in  making  the  manifestation  of  sin  abound  in 
Israel  in  this  concrete  form  was  to  prove  the  inward  malady,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  its  cure.  How  ?  The  sequel  will  explain. — ^In  connection  with 
what  precedes,  the  ov  (6i)  (hut)  where,  cannot  have  the  general  meaning  of^ 
toherever  .  .  .,  as  if  the  saying  which  follows  were  a  maxim  of  universal* 
application.  The  connection  between  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  verse 
requires  that  the  word  where  be  taken  in  a  strictly  local  and  limited  sense  : 
where,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  domain  where  the  law  has  done  its  work,  and 
made  the  offence  abound  in  Israel.  Against  this  view,  Meyer  urges  the 
general  character  of  the  whole  passage,  and  especially  that  of  ver.  21,  and, 
like  Schott  and  many  others,  he  refers  the  words  :  where  .  .  .,  to  the  whole 
world.  This  objection  ignores  the  fact  stated  in  ver.  21,  that  the  experi- 
ment made  in  Israel  was  intended  to  profit  the  whole  world.  As  to  the 
temporal  meaning  given  to  the  word  where  by  Grotius,  De  Wette,  etc.,  at 
the  time  when,  it  would  suit  the  idea  perhaps.  But  this  use  of  ov  is  without 
example  in.  the  New  Testament,  and  cannot  even  be  demonstrated  with 
certainty  in  the  classics  (a^'  ov  is  different).  The  sense  is  therefore  that 
given  by  Ab^lard  in  the  words :  in  eodem  populo  quo  .  .  . — As  the  law  gave 
more  frequent  occasion  in  Israel  of  proving  inaividual  guiltiness,  by  that 
very  means  it  gave  occasion  to  grace  to  manifest  itself  in  a  manner  more 
abundant  and  extraordinary  (ii.  4).  Among  the  manifestations  of  mercy 
referred  to  by  these  last  words  of  our  verse  :  grace  superabounded,  we  cannot 
but  suppose  that  the  apostle  places  foremost  the  great  expiatory  act  on 
which  all  the  sins  of  Israel  converged  (Heb.  ix.  15).  As  in  the  expression  : 
tin  abounded,  he  naturally  thinks  of  the  greatest  crime  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, that  in  which  was  concentrated  their  whole  spirit  of  revolt,  the  murder 
•of  their  Messiah,  their  deicide,  the  catastrophe  of  their  history  ;  so  in  the 
following  words  there  is  presented  to  the  rapt  view  of  the  apostle  the 
advantage  which  divine  mercy  has  taken  of  this  crime,  by  making  it  imme- 
<dlately  the  instrument  of  salvation  for  Israel  themselves  and  all  mankind. 
The  word  where  might  thus  receive  a  yet  stricter  application  than  that  which 
we  have  been  giving  to  it  till  now.  Golgotha,  that  theatre  where  human  sin 
'displayed  itself  as  nowhere  else,  was  at  the  same  time  the  place  of  the  most 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  divine  grace.  The  term  vireperrepiooevae, 
^euperabounded  over,  is  explained  by  Hofmann  in  the  sense  of :  grace  abounded 
ieyond  Uself ;  it,  as  it  were,  surpassed  itself.  This  meaning  is  far-fetched. 
It  would  be  better  to  refer  the  vnkp,  over,  to  the  sin  which  was,  as  it  were, 
submerged  under  this  fiood  of  pardon.  But  if  Paul  had  meant  to  state  this 
fielation,  he  would  certainly  have  repeated  the  same  verb  as  he  had  just 
'  used  in  speaking  of  sin.  It  seems  most  natural  to  me  to  take  this  vvep, 
over,  as  expressing  the  superlative  of  the  verbal  idea :  Grace  overflowed 
beyond  all  measure,  to  infinity.    Philippi  accurately  observes  that  TrXiov  in 
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w^eavd^eiv  is  a  comparative  (the  mare)  :  -while  Ivrip  (in  vnepnepiaaeietv)  ex- 
presses not  only  a  morej  but  a  superlative  of  abundance. 

Ver.  21.  This  verse  declares  the  universal  end  of  this  divine  dispensa' 
tion  which  seemed  at  first  to  concern  only  Israel.  Paul  thus  returns  to  the 
general  idea  of  the  entire  passage.  The  that^  as  well  as  perhaps  the  wrip 
m  the  verb  of  the  preceding  sentence,  implies  that  what  was  passing  in 
Israel  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  reign  of  grace  capable  of  equal- 
ling and  surpassing  in  mankind  generally  the  reign  of  sin  founded  in 
Adam.  This  is  what  the  legul  dispensation  could  never  effect.  Far  from 
bringing  into  the  world  the  grace  of  justification,  the  law  taken  in  itself 
made  the  offence  and  condemnation  abound.  The  passage,  Gal.  iii.  18 
and  14,  is  also  intended  to  point  out  the  relation  between  the  curse  of  the 
Jeicish  laWf  borne  by  the  Messiah,  and  the  gift  of  grace  made  to  the 
Oentiles,  This  superaboundiug  of  pardon  brought  to  bear  on  this  super- 
abounding  of  sin  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  people,  had  therefore  fur  its 
end  (IvGy  that)  to  display  grace  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  its  triumph  over 
the  reign  of  sin  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  to  replace  one  economy 
by  another. — 'Q(nrep,  abeolutely  as.  The  work  of  grace  must  not  remain, 
either  in  extent  or  efficacy,  behind  that  of  sin. — The  words  iv  r^  Bavartfi^ 
in  death,  remind  us  that  the  reign  of  sin  is  present ;  it  manifests  itself, 
wraps,  as  it  were,  and  embodies  itself  in  the  palpable  fact  of  death.  The 
meaning  :  ly  death,  would  not  give  any  clear  idea.  Far  from  sin  reigning 
by  death,  it  is  death,  on  the  contrary,  which  reigns  by  sin. — The  antithe- 
sis to  the  words  in  death  is  distributed  between  the  two  terms :  through 
righteoiteneesy  and  to  life.  The  first  has  no  reference  whatever,  as  one 
whole  class  of  exegetes  would  have  it,  to  moral  righteousness  ;  for  in  this 
case  its  meaning  would  trench  upon  that  of  the  following  term.  The  word 
denotes,  as  in  this  whole  part,  of  which  it  contains  the  summary,  the 
righteousness  freely  grantea  by  God  to  faith.  Hence  the  apostle  says : 
'*that  grace  may  reign  through  righteousness.*'  It  is  in  fact  by  free 
justification  that  grace  establishes  its  reign. — The  end  of  justification  is 
life;  »C)  unto,  is  opposed  to  ^*in  death,*'  as  the  future  is  to  the  present. 
But  this  word  eternal  life  does  not  refer  merely  to  future  glory.  It  com- 
prehends the  holiness  which  from  this  time  forward  should  flow  from  the 
state  of  justification  (comp.  vi.  4,  11,  23).  If  the  word  through  righteotu- 
nees  sums  up  the  whole  part  of  the  Epistle  now  finished,  the  words  :  unto 
eternal  life,  are  the  theme  of  the  whole  part  which  is  now  to  begin  (vi-viii). 
— ^The  last  words :  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  are  the  final  echo  of  the 
comparison  which  formed  the  subject  of  this  passage.  We  understand  the 
object  of  this  piece  :  By  the  collective  and  individual  fact  of  death  in  one, 
Paul  meant  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  universal  and  individual  justifica^ 
tion  in  one — universal  as  to  destination,  individual  through  its  application 
to  each  believer.  And  now — so  this  last  word  seems  to  say — Adam  has 
passed  away  ;  Christ  alone  remains. 


Adam  and  Ckrist.^lt  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  if  we  are  not  to  ascribe  to  the 
apostle  ideas  which  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  this  passage  justifies,  that  the 
consequences  which  he  deduces  from  our  solidarity  with  Adam  belong  to  a 
wholly  different  sphere  from  those  which  flow,  according  to  him,  from  our  soli- 
darity with  Christ.  We  are  bound  to  Adam  by  the  fact  of  birth.  Every  man 
appears  here  below  in  some  sort  as  a  fraction  of  that  first  man  in  whom  the 
entire  species  was  personified.  Adam,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  jurist 
Stahl,  is  **lhe  substance  of  natural  humanity :"  and  as  the  birth  by  which  we 
emanate  from  him  is  a  fact  outside  of  consciousness,  and  independent  of  our 
personal  will,  all  that  passes  in  the  domain  of  thin  natural  existence  can  have 
no  other  than  an  educational,  provisional,  and  temporary  character.  So,  too, 
the  death  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  this  whole  passage  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  eternal  damnation,  but  death  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.    Sin 
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itself,  and  the  proclivity  to  evil  which  attached  to  ns  as  children  of  Adam,  as 
well  as  the  individual  faults  which  we  may  commit  in  this  state,  place  us  no 
doubt  in  a  critical  position,  but  are  not  yet  the  cause  of  final  perdition.  ^  These 
facts  only  constitute  that  imperative  need  of  salvation  which  is  inherent  in 
every  human  soul,  and  to  anticipate  which  divine  grace  advances  with  love. 
But  on  reaching  the  threshold  of  this  superior  domain,  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  with  a  new  and  wholly  different  solidarity,  which  is  offered  to  us  in 
Christ.  It  is  not  contracted  by  a  natural  and  unconscious  bond,  but  by  the 
free  and  deliberate  act  of  faith.  And  it  is  here  only,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
domain  of  this  new  life,  that  the  questions  relative  to  the  eternal  lot  of  the 
individual  are  raised  and  decided.  To  use  again  the  words  of  the  writer  whom 
we  just  quoted  :  "  Christ  is  the  divine  idea  of  humanity  ;"  He  is  this  idea  per- 
fectly realized.  The  first  humanity  created  in  Adam,  with  the  characteristic  of 
freedom  of  choice,  was  only  the  outline  of  humanity  as  finally  purposed  by 
God,  the  characteristic  of  which,  as  of  God  Himself,  is  holiness.  The  man  who 
by  faith  draws  his  righteousness  and  life  from  the  new  Head  of  humanity  is 
gradually  raised  to  His  level,  or,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to  His  perfect  stature^  this  is 
life  eternal.  But  the  man  who  refuses  to  contract  this  bond  of  solidarity  with 
tne  second  Adam,  remains  for  that  very  reason  in  his  corrupt  nature  :  he  becomes 
answerable  for  it  because  he  has  refused  to  exchange  it  for  the  new  one  which 
was  offered  him,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  responsible  for  the  voluntary 
transgressions  added  by  him  to  that  of  his  first  father  ;  and,  corrupting  him- 
self more  and  more  by  his  lusts,  he  moves  onward  through  his  own  fault  to 
eternal  perdition,  to  the  second  death. 

We  have  reached  the  close  of  the  fundamental  part  of  the  treatise  which 
forms  the  body  of  the  Epistle.  In  the  first  section  Paul  had  demonstrated 
universal  condemnation.  In  the  second,  he  hud  expounded  universal  justi- 
fication obtained  by  Christ  and  offered  to  faith.  The  third  section  lias  fur- 
nished the  demonstration  of  the  fact  of  the  condemnation  of  all  in  one, 
rendered  indubitable  by  the  reign  of  death,  and  proceeding,  in  the  way  of 
an  a  fortiori  argument,  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  justification  of  all  in 
one.  The  question  now  arises,  whether  the  mode  of  justification  thus  ex- 
pounded and  demonstrated  can  secure  the  moral  renewal  of  mankind,  and 
explain  the  theocratic  history  of  which  it  is  the  consummation.  Such  is 
the  subject  of  the  two  following  parts. 

1  Sorely  thfs  Is  a  verycareleas  use  Of  words.  If  sin  Is  not  the  ctiiBe  of  final  perdition,  wbai 
then  i»  the  cause  r-T.  W.  C. 


FIRST  PAET.— SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Chaps.  VI. -Yin. 

SANCTIFICATION. 

Bt  faith  in  the  expiatory  Bacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  the  believer  has  ob- 
tained a  sentence  of  justification,  in  virtue  of  which  he  stands  reconciled  to 
God.  Can  anything  more  be  needed  for  his  salvation  ?  It  seems  not.  The 
didactic  treatise,  intended  to  expound  salvation,  seems  thus  to  have  reach- 
ed its  close.     Why  then  a  new  part  ? 

The  attentive  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  that  in  the  first  part  of  chap. 
V.  the  apostle  directed  our  attention  to  a  day  of  wrath,  the  day  of  the  judg- 
ment to  come,  and  that  he  dealt  with  the  question  by  anticipation,  whether 
the  justification  now  acquired  would  hold  good  in  that  final  and  decisive 
hour.  To  settle  this  question,  he  brought  in  a  means  of  salvation  of  which 
he  had  not  yet  spoken  :  participation  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  it  was  on 
this  fact,  announced  beforehana  (v.  9,  10),  that  he  based  the  assurance  of 
the  validity  of  our  justification  even  in  the  day  of  supreme  trial.  When 
uttering  those  w^ords,  Paul  marked  out  in  advance  the  new  domain  on  which 
he  enters  from  this  time  forward,  that  of  sanct^fieation. 

To  treat  this  matter  is  not  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  traced  in  the  outset 
by  the  general  thesis  expressed  i.  17  :  **  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  For 
in  the  expression  8?uiU  live,  ^Ifoeraij  there  is  comprehended  not  only  the 
grace  of  righteousness,  but  also  that  of  the  new  life,  or  of  holiness.  To  live 
is  not  merely  to  regain  peace  with  God  through  justification  ;  it  is  to  dwell 
in  the  light  of  His  holiness,  and  to  act  in  permanent  communion  with  Him. 
In  the  cure  of  the  soul,  pardon  is  only  the  crisis  of  convalescence  ;  the  res- 
toration of  health  is  sanctification.     Holiness  is  true  life. 

What  is  the  exact  relation  between  these  two  divine  blessings  which 
constitute  salvation  in  its  real  nature  :  justification  and  holiness  ?  To  put 
this  question  is  at  the  same  time  to  inquire  into  the  true  relation  between 
the  following  part,  chaps,  vi.-viii.,  and  the  portion  of  the  Epistle  already 
studied.  The  understanding  of  this  central  point  is  the  key  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  even  to  the  whole  Gospel. 

1.  In  the  view  of  many,  the  relation  between  these  two  blessings  of  grace 
ought  to  be  expressed  by  a  lut,  **  No  doubt  you  are  justified  by  faith  ; 
hut  beware,  see  that  you  break  with  the  sin  which  has  been  for^ven  you  ; 
apply  yourselves  to  holiness  ;  if  not,  you  shall  fall  into  condemnation  again.  '* 
This  somewhat  prevalent  conception  of  the  relation  between  justification 
and  sanctification  seems  to  us  to  find  instinctive  expression  in  the  words  of 
Th.  Schott :  ''*'  Here  we  enter  upon  the  domain  of  th^  preservation  of  salva- 
tion." According  to  this  view,  salvation  consists  essentially  of  justifica^ 
tion,  and  sanctification  appears  solely  as  the  condition  of  not  losing  it. 

2.  Other  expositors  make  what  follows,  in  relation  to  what  precedes,  a 
therefore^  if  one  may  so  speak  :  **  You  are  justified  freely ;  therefore,  im- 
pelled by  faith  and  gratitude,  engage  yourselves  now  to  renounce  evil,  and 
do  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God."  This  mode  of  understanding  the  rela- 
tion between  justification  and  holiness  is  probably  that  followed  by  most 
of  the  readers  of  our  Epistle  at  the  present  day. 
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3.  According  to  others,  Heuss  and  Sabatier  for  example,  the  connection 
sought  would  require  to  be  expressed  by  a/<7r,  or  in  fact:  If  faith  justifies 
you,  as  I  have  just  shown,  it  is  because  in  faety  by  the  mystical  and  per- 
sonal union  which  it  establishes  between  Christ  and  us,  it  alone  has  the 

Sower  to  sanctify  us.  The  gift  of  pardon  flows,  on  this  view,  from  that  of 
oliness  and  not  the  reverse  ;  or,  to  speak  the  truth,  these  blessings  of  grace 
are  confounded  with  one  another.  **Paul  knows  nothing,*'  says  Sabatier 
expressly,  **  of  the  subtle  distinction  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  dis- 
putes between  declaring  righteous  and  making  rvghteous,  justum  dicere  and 
justum  facere,''''  *  So  thought  also  Professor  Beck  of  TQbingen.  This  is 
the  opinion  which  was  elevated  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  rank  of  a 
dogma  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

4.  Finally,  in  these  last  days  a  bold  thinker,  M.  LUdemann,*  has  explain- 
ed the  connection  sought  after  a  wholly  new  fashion.  The  appiopriate 
form  for  expressing  the  connection  is,  according  to  him  :  or  rather.  This 
author  will  have  it  that  the  first  four  chapters  of  our  Epistle  expound  a 
wholly  juridical  theory  of  justification,  of  purely  Jewish  origin,  and  not 
yet  expressing  the  real  view  of  the  apostle.  It  is  a  simple  accommodation 
by  which  he  seeks  to  gain  his  Judeo-Christian  readers.  His  true  theory  is 
of  Hellenic  origin  ;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by  its  truly  moral 
character.  It  is  the  one  which  is  expounded  chaps,  v.-viii.  Sin  no  longer 
appears  as  an  offence  to  be  effaced  by  an  arbitrary  pardon  ;  it  is  an  objective 
power  which  can  only  be  broken  by  the  personal  union  of  the  believer  with 
Christ  dead  and  risen.  By  the  second  theory,  therefore,  Paul  rectifies  and 
even  retracts  the  first.  The  notion  of  justification  is  suppressed,  as  in  the 
preceding  view,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  Paul  himself  ;  all  that  God 
has  to  do  to  save  us  is  to  sanctify  us. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  four  solutions  exactly  reproduces  the 
apostolic  view  ;  the  two  last  even  contradict  it  flatly. 

1.  Sa notification  is  more  and  better  than  a  restrictive  and  purely  negative 
condition  of  the  maintenance  of  the  state  of  justification  once  acquired.  It 
is  a  new  state  into  which  it  is  needful  to  penetrate  and  advance,  in  order 
thus  to  gain  the  complete  salvation.  One  may  see,  x.  10«  how  the  apostle 
distinguished  precisely  between  the  two  notions  of  justification  and  salva- 
tion, 

2.  Neither  is  it  altogether  exact  to  represent  sanctification  as  a  consequence 
to  be  drawn  from  justification.  The  connection  between  the  two  facts  is 
still  more  intimate.  Holiness  is  not  an  obligation  which  the  believer  de- 
duces from  his  faith  ;  it  is  a  fact  implied  in  justification  itself,  or  rather  one 
which  proceeds,  as  well  as  justification,  from  the  object  of  justifying  faith, 
that  is,  Christ  dead  and  risen.  The  believer  appropriates  this  Christ  as 
his  righteousness  first,  and  then  as  his  holiness  (1  Cor.  i.  80).  The  bond  of 
union  which  connects  these  two  graces  is  not  therefore  logical  or  subjective  ; 
it  is  so  profoundly  impressed  on  the  believer's  heart  only  because  it  has  an 
anterior  reality  in  the  very  person  of  Christ,  whose  holiness,  while  serving 
to  justify  us,  is  at  the  same  time  the  principle  of  our  sanctification.  Reuse 
iustly  observes  in  this  relation,  that  from  the  apostle's  point  of  view,  we 
have  not  to  say  to  the  Christian  :  *^  Thou  shalt  sin  no  more  ;"  but  we  must 
rather  say  :  **  The  Christian  sins  no  more." 

8.  As  to  the  third  view,  which  finds  in  sanctification  the  efficient  cause  of 
pardon  and  justification,  it  is  the  antipodes  of  PauPs  view.  Why,  if  he 
nad  understood  the  relation  between  the  two  in  this  way,  would  he  not 
have  commenced  his  didactic  treatise  with  the  part  relating  to  sanctifica- 
tion (vi.-viii.),  instead  of  laying  as  its  foundation  the  exposition  of  justifi- 
cation (i.-v.)  ?  Besides,  is  not  the  then  (vi.  1) :  ^'  What  snail  we  say  then  /" 
enough  to  show  the  contradiction  between  this  view  and  the  apostle's  con- 

>  Vapdtre  Paul,  p.  210.  *  Die  Anthropologie  det  ApoetOt  Pauius,  tSSf. 
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ception?  He  must  have  said  :  ^^  For  (or  in  faeC)  what  shall  we  say?" 
Finally,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  whole  deduction  of  chap.  vi.  assumes 
that  of  chap,  iii.,  and  not  the  reverse  ?  If  the  opinion  which  the  works  of 
Rcuss  have  contributed  to  accredit  in  the  Church  of  France  were  well 
founded,  we  must  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  charge  which  this  writer 
brings  against  the  apostle  of  *^  not  having  followed  a  rigorously  logical 
course,  a  really  systematic  order."  '  But  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  when  a  reader 
does  not  find  the  Apostle  Paul  logical,  that  he  is  not  understanding  his 
thought ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  critic  whom  wo  are  com- 
bating. The  apostle  knew  the  human  heart  too  well  to  think  of  founding 
faith  in  reconciliation  on  the  moral  labors  of  man.  We  need  to  be  set  free 
from  ourselves,  not  to  be  thrown  back  on  ourselves.  If  we  had  to  rest  the 
assurance  of  our  justification,  little  or  much,  on  our  own  sanctificaticm, 
since  this  is  always  imperfect,  our  heart  would  never  be  wholly  made  free 
God  ward,  absolutely  set  at  large  and  penetrated  with  that  filial  confidence 
which  is  itself  the  necessaiy  condition  of  all  true  moral  progress.  The 
normal  attitude  Godward  is  therefore  this  :  first  rent  in  God  through  justi- 
fication ;  thereafter,  work  with  Him,  in  His  fellowship,  or  sanctificution. 
The  opinion  before  us,  by  reversing  this  relation,  puts,  to  use  the  common 
expression,  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  can  only  issue  in  replacing  the 
church  under  the  law,  or  in  freeing  it  in  a  manner  far  from  salutary,  by 
setting  before  it  a  degraded  standard  of  Christian  holiness. 

4.  The  fourth  view,  while  equally  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  compromises,  besides,  the  loyalty  of  the  apostle^s  character.  Who 
L'iin  persuade  himselif,  when  reading  seriously  the  first  part  of  the  Epistle 
relating  to  justification  by  faith,  that  all  he  demonstrates  there  with  so 
much  pains,  and  even  with  so  great  an  expenditure  of  biblical  proofs  (iii. 
and  iv.),  is  a  view  which  he  docs  not  adopt  himself,  and  which  he  proposes 
afterward  to  set  aside,  to  substitute  in  its  room  one  wholly  different  ?  To 
what  category  morally  arc  we  to  assign  this  process  of  substitution  presented 
(vi.  1)  in  the  deceptive  form  of  a  conclusion  {then)  and  so  ably  disguised 
that  the  first  who  discovers  it  turns  out  to  be  a  professor  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  Or  perhaps  the  apostle  himself  did  not  suspect  the  difference 
between  the  two  orders  of  thought,  Jewish  and  Greek,  to  which  he  yielded 
his  mind  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  The  antagonism  of  the  two  theories 
perhaps  so  thoroughly  escaped  him  that  he  could,  without  suspecting  it, 
retract  the  one  while  establishing  the  other.  Such  a  confusion  of  ideas 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  man  who  conceived  and  composed  an  *'  Epistle 
to  the  Romans." 

Sanctification,  therefore,  is  neither  a  condition  nor  a  corollary  of  justifica- 
tion :  nor  is  it  its  cause^  and  still  less  its  negation.  The  real  connection 
between  justification  and  Christian  holiness,  as  conceived  by  St.  Paul,  appears 
to  us  to  be  this  :  justification  by  faith  is  the  means,  and  sanctification  the 
end.  The  more  precisely  we  distinguish  these  two  divine  gifts,  the  better 
we  apprehend  the  real  bond  which  unites  them.  God  is  the  only  good  ;  the 
creature,  therefore,  cannot  do  good  except  in  Him,  Consequently,  to  put 
man  into  a  condition  to  sanctify  himself,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  recon- 
ciling him  to  God,  and  replacing  him  in  Him.  For  this  purpose,  the  wall 
which  separates  him  from  God,  the  divine  condemnation  which  is  due  to 
him  as  a  sinner,  must  be  broken  down.  This  obstacle  once  removed  by 
justification,  and  reconciliation  accomplished,  the  heart  of  man  opens  with- 
out reserve  to  the  divine  favor  which  is  restored  to  him  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  communication  of  it  from  above,  interrupted  by  the  state  of  con- 
demnation, resumes  its  course.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  God  could  not 
bestow  on  a  being  at  war  with  Him,  comes  to  seal  on  his  heart  the  new 
relation  established  on  justification,  and  to  do  the  work  of  a  real  and  free 
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inward  sanctification.  Such  was  the  end  which  God  had  in  view  from  the 
first ;  for  holiness  is  salvation  in  its  very  essence.  Justification  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  strait  gate,  through  which  we  enter  on  the  narrow  way  of 
sanctification,  which  leads  to  glory. 

And  now  the  profound  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Epistle, 
and  more  especially  between  the  two  chaps,  v.  and  vi.,  becomes  manifest. 
It  may  be  expressed  thus :  Even  as  we  are  not  justified  each  by  himself, 
but  all  hy  (me,  hy  Jestis  Christ  our  Lard  (comp.  v.  11,  17,  21) ;  so  neither 
are  we  sanctified  each  in  himself,  but  all  in  one^  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  (vi. 
23,  viii.  39). 

The  course  of  thought  in  the  following  part  is  this  :  In  the  first  section  the 
apostle  unfolds  the  new  principle  of  sanctification  contained  in  the  very 
object  of  justifying  faith,  Jesus  Christ,  and  shows  the  consequences  of  this 
principle,  both  as  to  sin  and  as  to  law  (vi.  1-vii.  6). 

In  the  second,  he  casts  a  glance  backward,  in  order  to  compare  the 
action  of  this  new  principle  with  the  action  of  the  old,  the  law  (vii.  7-25). 

In  the  third,  he  points  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  divine  agent  who  causes 
the  new  principle,  or  the  life  of  Christ,  to  penetrate  the  life  of  the  believer, 
and  who  by  transforming  him  fits  him  to  enjoy  the  future  glory,  and  to 
realize  at  length  his  eternal  destiny  (viii.  1-39). 

In  three  words,  then :  holiness  in  Christ  (vi.-vii.  6),  witJiout  law  (vii. 
7-25),  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  (viii.  1-39).  The  great  contrast  on  which  the 
thought  of  the  apostle  moves  here  is  not,  as  in  the  previous  part,  that  be- 
tween wrath  and  justification ;  but  the  contrast  between  sin  and  holiness. 
For  the  matter  in  question  is  no  longer  to  efface  sin,  as  guUt,  but  to  over- 
come it  as  a  power  or  disease. 

The  apostle  was  necessarily  led  to  this  discussion  by  the  development  of 
his  original  theme.  A  new  religious  conception,  which  offers  itself  to  man 
with  the  claim  of  conducting  him  to  his  high  destiny,  cannot  dispense  with 
the  demonstration  that  it  possesses  the  force  necessary  to  secure  his  moral 
life.  To  explain  this  part,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  a  polemic 
or  apologetic  intention  in  relation  to  a  so-called  Jewish-Cliristianity  reigning 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  (Mangold),  or  to  some  JeMrish -Christian  infiuence 
which  had  begun  to  work  there  (Weizsacker).  If  Paul  here  compares  the 
moral  effects  of  the  gospel  (chap,  vi.)  with  those  of  the  law  (vii.),  it  is 
because  he  is  positively  and  necessarily  under  obligation  to  demonstrate 
the  right  of  the  former  to  replace  the  latter  in  the  moral  direction  of  man- 
kind. It  is  with  Judaism,  as  a  preparatory  revelation,  that  he  has  to  do, 
not  with  Jewish-Christianity,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Here  his 
point  of  view  is  vastly  wider.  As  he  had  discussed  (chap,  iii.)  the  question 
of  the  value  of  the  law  in  relation  to  justification,  he  could  not  but  take  up 
the  same  subject  again  in  connection  with  the  work  of  sanctification  fvii.). 
Besides,  the  tone  of  chap.  vi.  is  essentially  didactic;  the  polemical  tenaency 
does  not  come  out  till  chap,  vii.,  to  give  place  again  in  viii.  to  positive 
teaching,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  an  apologetic  or  polemic  intention. 

It  is  equally  plain  how  palpably  erroneous  is  the  view  of  those  who 
would  make  the  idea  of  Christian  universalism  the  subject  of  the  whole 
Epistle,  and  the  principle  of  his  plan  and  method.*  The  contrast  between 
universalism  and  particularism  has  not  the  slightest  place  in  this  part, 
which  would  thus  be  in  this  exposition  wholly  beside  the  subject. 

How  bold  was  the  apostle^s  undertaking,  to  found  the  moral  life  of  man- 
kind on  a  purely  spiritual  basis,  without  the  smallest  atom  of  legal  element  I 
Even  to  this  hour,  after  eighteen  centuries,  how  many  excellent  spirits 
hesitate  to  welcome  such  an  experiment !  But  Paul  had  had  a  convincing 
personal  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  law  to 

1  If  we  are  rightly  Informed,  this  wm  the  idea  of  the  venerated  and  lamented  Prof esBor  Beck 
in  his  courses  on  tais  Bpistle. 
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sanctify  as  well  as  to  justify ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  entire  sufficiency  of 
the  gospel  to  accomplish  both  tasks.  This  experience  he  expounds  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  while  generalizing  it.  Hence  the  personal  turn 
which  his  exposition  takes  here  in  particular  (coxnp.  vii.  7-viii.  2). 


FIRST  SECTION  (VI.  1-VIL  6). 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  8ANCTIFICATI0N  CONTAINED  IN  JUSTIFI- 

CATION  BY  FAITH. 

This  entire  section  is  intended  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Christian  sancti- 
fication.     It  includes  three  portions. 

The  first  (vi.  1-14)  unfolds  the  Tiew  principle  of  sanctification  in  the  very 
object  of  justifying  faith. 

The  second  (vi.  15-23)  exhibits  the  intrinsic  potoer  possessed  by  this  prin- 
ciple, both  to  free  the  belieyer  from  sin,  and  to  subject  him  to  righteous- 
ness. 

In  the  third  (vii.  1-6),  Paul  infers  from  this  double  fact  the  right  hence- 
forth possessed  by  the  believer  to  renounce  the  use  of  the  former  means, 
the  law.    The  new  morality  is  thus  solidly  established. 


THIRTEENTH  PASSAGE  (VI.   1-14). 
Sanetifieation  in  Christ  dead  aiid  risen. 

The  apostle  introduces  this  subject  by  an  objection  which  he  makes  to  his 
own  teaching,  ver.  1 ;  he  gives  it  a  summary  answer,  ver.  2,  and  justifies  this 
answer  by  appealing  to  a  known  and  tangible  fact,  namely  baptism,  vv.  3 
and  4.  Then  he  gives  a  complete  and  didactic  exposition  of  the  contents 
of  his  answer,  vv.  5-11.  Finally  he  applies  it  to  the  practical  life  of  his 
readers,  vv.  12-14. 

Ver.  1.  ^^'What  shaU  we  say  then?  Should  toe  continue  *  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound  P^ — The  meaning  of  this  question  :  What  shall  we  say  then  f  can 
only  be  this :  What  consequence  shall  we  draw  from  the  preceding  ?  Only 
the  apostle^s  object  is  not  to  draw  a  true  consequence  from  the  previous 
teaching,  but  merely  to  reject  a  false  conclusion  which  might  be  deduced  by  a 
man  stil  1  a  stranger  to  the  experience  of  justifying  faith.  It  need  not  there  fore 
be  concluded  from  this  then  that  the  apostle  is  now  passing  from  the  princi- 
ple to  its  consequences.  In  that  case  he  would  have  said  directly  :  '  *  Shall  we 
then  continue^  ^  .  .  .  ? — This  question  is  usually  connected  with  the  declara- 
tion, V.  20  :  ^*  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.^*  But 
this  saying  referred  solely  to  the  part  played  by  the  law  in  the  midst  of  the 
Jewish  people,  while  the  question  here  put  is  of  universal  application.  We 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  hold  that  Paul  was  alluding  to  the  saying,  v.  16. 
There,  he  had  pointed  to  all  the  offences  committed  by  the  many  sinners, 
terminating  through  the  act  of  grace  in  a  sentence  of  universal  justification  ; 
and  he  may  well,  consequently,  ask  himself,  in  the  name  of  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  such  a  divine  act,  whether  believers  will  not  abuse  it  in  the 
line  of  the  question  proposed.  But  even  this  connection  would  still  be 
too  narrow.    If  account  is  taken  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  previous  part, 

1 T.  R.,  with  some  Hod.,  only:  cvt^oovMy  ;ABCDBFGL:  cvMMFMfMr ;  K  K  P :  c»» 
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and  of  the  calumnious  accusation  already  expressed  ili.  8,  it  will  rather  be 
concluded  that  the  question  bears  on  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  by 
grace,  chaps.  i~v.  As  to  believers  justified  in  the  way  described  above,  it 
18  evident  that  they  will  never  put  this  alternative  :  ii^hall  I  sin  or  shall  I 
not  sin  ?  For  the  seal  of  hohness  has  already  been  impressed  on  their  inner 
and  outer  life  by  the  manner  of  their  justification.  This  is  what  the  apos- 
tle proceeds  to  show  while  answering  the  objection  suggested. 

The  reading  of  the  T.  R.,  kirifuvovuevy  shall  toe  Continue?  has  no  critical 
authority  ;  it  probably  arises  from  the  preceding  kpovfiev.  The  reading  of 
the  Sinait.  and  of  two  Byz.,  enifiivofievj  let  u%  continue!  or  tr^  continue^  ex- 
pressing either  an  exhortation  or  a  resolution,  would  make  believers  hold  a 
language  far  too  improbable.  That  of  the  Alex,  and  of  the  Greco-Lats., 
kmfiivufiev,  that  we  should  continue  /  or  should  tee  continue  f  is  the  only  admis- 
sible one.  Hofmann  takes  it  in  the  first  of  tliese  two  senses  as  a  mutual 
exhortation,  and  with  this  view  supplies  a  new  :  Shall  toe  say?  understood 
before  the  second  question.  But  this  invitation  to  sin,  which  believers 
would  thus  be  made  to  address  to  one  another,  is  too  improbable  a  suppo- 
sition ;  and  the  ellipsis  of  the  verb  :  Shall  we  sayt  is  arbitrary  and  super- 
fiuous.  The  second  of  the  two  meanings  of  imiikvufuvy  should  we  continue  t 
(the  deliberative  conjugation),  is  the  only  natural  one  :  Should  we  take  the 
resolution  of  continuing  in  our  old  state  of  sin  ?  The  following  conjunc- 
tion :  that,,  corresponds  well  with  this  deliberative  meaning.  It  is  a  calcu- 
lation :  the  more  sins  committed,  the  more  material  will  grace  find  on 
which  to  display  itself. — *EirifiiveiVj  to  continue,  persevere,  in  a  state  to  which 
a  decisive  circumstance  ought  to  have  put  an  end. — The  reply  is  forcible 
and  summary.  A  fact  has  taken  place  which  renders  this  calculation  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

Ver.  2.  **  Let  it  not  le  so!  We  who  are  dead  to  sin,  how  shall  we  Uw  *  any 
longer  therein  V^ — Just  as  a  dead  man  does  not  revive  and  resume  his  for- 
mer occupations,  as  little  can  the  believer  return  to  his  old  life  of  sin  ;  for 
in  his  case  also  there  has  been  a  death. — The  phrase  fi^  ykvotro,  let  it  not  be 
so!  expresses  the  revolting  character  of  the  rejected  assertion,  as  well  as  a 
conviction  of  its  falsehood. — ^The  pronoun  olnveg  is  the  relative  of  quality  : 
people  such  as  we.  We  have  a  quality  which  excludes  such  a  calculation  : 
that  of  beings  who  have  passed  through  death.  To  what  fact  does  the 
phrase  relate  :  we  are  dead,  literally,  we  have  died  f  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance 
that  there  can  be  no  reference  here  to  the  condemnation  which  came  upon 
us  in  Adam  (*'dead  through  sin^^).  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Swiss  version  could  have  committed  such  an  error.  All  that  follows  (the 
being  buried  with  Christ,  ver.  3  ;  participation  in  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion with  Him,  vv.  4 — 8 ;  and  especially  the  expression :  dead  unto  inn^ 
alive  unto  Ood,  ver.  11)  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  apostle^s  thought.  The 
clause  r^  dfrnpri^,  to  sin,  is  the  dative  of  relation  ;  comp.  the  expressions  : 
to  die  to  the  law,  vii.  4,  Gal.  ii.  19  ;  tohe  crucified  to  the  world,  Gal.  vi.  14. 
The  words  therefore  denote  the  absolute  breaking  with  sin.  It  is  the  op- 
posite of  perftevering  in  sin,  ver.  1. — This  figure  of  dying  is  generally  ap- 
Slied  to  baptism.  But  we  shall  see  that  baptism  is  the  consequence  of  the 
eath  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  ver.  2,  not  that  death  itself.  What  proves  it, 
is  first  the  ovv,  therefore,  of  ver.  4,  then  the  eOavaT^drfre,  ye  were  put  to  d^athy 
vii.  4 — an  expression  which,  accompanied  with  the  words :  through  the 
tody  of  Christ,  sets  aside  every  attempt  to  identify  the  death  undergone  by 
believers  with  their  baptism.  The  fact  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  is  of 
a  purely  moral  nature.  It  is  the  appropriation  of  our  Lord^s  expiatory 
death.  The  sentence  of  death  with  which  God  visited  the  sin  of  the  world 
in  Christ  is  reproduced  in  the  conscience  of  every  sinner.  The  instant  he 
applies  the  expiation  to  himself,  it  becomes  in  him  the  sentence  of  death 

>  C  F  G  L:  inaviiktv  {should  ice  liwf)  instead  ot^nfroiatv  (fikaU  toe  Hvef). 
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on  liiB  own  sin.  He  could  not  appropriate  Christ  to  himself  as  dead  for 
his  sin,  without  finding  himself  die,  through  this  death  undergone  for  him, 
to  sin  itself.  It  was  under  this  impression  that  the  believing  Bechuana  ex- 
claimed :  '*The  cross  of  Christ  condemns  me  to  be  holy/* 

The  rigkteou9ne»%  of  God^  in  pronouncing  this  sentence  of  death  on  the 
sin  of  the  world,  the  eonseiotigneaa  of  Jestu  in  accepting  and  submitting  to 
this  sentence  in  the  tortures  of  the  cross  and  the  agonies  of  His  abandon- 
ment by  God,  and  in  ratifying  it  with  a  humble  submission  in  the  name  of 
humanity  which  He  represented,  have  thus  smitten  sin  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  every  believer  with  a  mortal  blow.  Such  is  the  unparalleled  moral 
fact  which  has  put  an  end  to  the  former  life  of  the  world  in  general,  and 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  life  of  sin  in  every  individual  believer.  And  this 
result  is  so  thoroughly  implied  in  that  of  justifying  faith,  that  Paul  appeals 
to  it  in  our  passage  as  a  fact  already  known  by  his  readers  (comp.  chaps. 
L-v.),  and  imderstood  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  fhs  meaning  qfthe  eaepreasion:  To  die  nnto  sin. — We  find  ourselves  here  met 
by  fonr  interpretations,  which  seem  to  us  more  or  less  false,  and  which  it  is 
well  to  set  aside. 

1.  Many  find  in  this  and  the  relative  expressions  in  the  following  verses 
nothing  more  than  simple  figures,  metaphors  signifying  merely  the  duty  of 
imitating  the  example  of  virtue  which  Christ  has  left  us.  Even  Ritschl  de- 
clares (II.  p.  225)  that  *'this  reasoning  of  the  apostle  makes  rather  too  strong 
an  appeal  to  the  powers  of  imagination.*'  But  we  think  we  have  just  demon- 
strated the  grave  moral  reality  of  the  relation  by  which  Christ  brings  the  be- 
liever iiito  the  fellowship  of  His  death.  We  shall  see  immediately  the  not  less 
grave  reality  of  the  relation  through  which  He  communicates  to  him  His  own 
heavenly  life,  and  thus  makes  him  a  risen  one.  The  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  are  metaphors,  not  of  rhetoric,  but  of  action  ;  It  is  divine  eloquence. 

2.  B.  Schmidt  *  regards  the  death  to  sin  of  which  Paul  speaks  as  of  a  purely 
ideal  nature,  and  as  exeroisinf;  no  immediate  infinenoe  whatever  on  the  moral 
state  of  believers.  The  apostle  simply  means,  according  to  him,  that  to  the 
divine  mind  they  appear  as  dead  in  Christ.  He  would  have  it  that  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  Bison  One  is  the  only  real  fact,  according  to  the  apostle. 
But  we  do  not  find  Paul  making  such  a  distinction  in  the  sequel.  He  regards 
participation  in  the  death  of  Christ  as  being  as  real,  and  even  more  so  (for  he 
puts  it  in  the  past.  w.  4,  6,  8) ;  and  fellowship  in  His  life,  which  is  represented 
as  a  future  to  be  realized  (w.  4, 8) ;  and  in  ver.  11  he  puts  the  two  facts  exactly 
on  the  same  footing. 

3.  Death  to  sin  is  regarded  by  most  commentators  as  expressing  figuratively 
the  act  of  will  by  which  the  believer  undertakes  for  himself,  and  promises  to 
God,  on  the  blood  of  reconciliation,  henceforth  to  renounce  evil.  This  would 
make  it  an  inward  resolution,  a  voluntary  engagement,  a  consecration  of  the 
heart.  Bat  St.  Paul  seems  to  speak  of  something  more  profound  and  stable, 
"which  not  only  oiight  io  be,  but  which  is'*  (as  Gess  says).  This  appears* clearly 
from  the  passive  form  :  ye  have  been  pkd  io  death,  vii.  4  ;  this  expression  proves 
that  Paul  is  thinking  a^ove  all  of  a  divine  act  which  has  passed  on  ns  in  the 
person  of  another  {by  the  body  of  Christ\  but  which  has  its -counterpart  within 
us  from  the  moment  we  appropriate  it  by  faith.  It  is  not,  then,  an  act  merely 
which  is  in  question,  but  a  state  of  will  determined  by  a  fact  performed  with- 
out us,  a  state  from  which  our  will  cannot  withdraw  itself  from  the  time  that 
our  being  is  swayed  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ  for  us. 

4.  It  was  attempted,  in  the  religious  movement  which  stirred  the  church  so 
deeply  a  few  years  ago,  to  represent  the  effect  produced  on  the  believer  by  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  fact  achieved  in  us  once  for  all,  existing  in  us  henceforth 
after  the  manner  almost  of  a  physical  state,  and  as  outside  of  the  will  itself. 
From  this  point  of  view  men  spoke  daringly  of  a  death  of  tnnt  as  if  this  were 
identical  with  PauVs  expression  :  death  to  sin.  We  appreciate  the  intention  of 
ihose  who  promoted  this  style  of  teaching ;  their  wish  was  to  bring  back  the 

>  PtnUitUtehs  Chrittologie^  p.  66  ot  mq. 
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church  to  the  tme  source  and  the  full  reality  of  Christian  sanotification.  But 
they  committed,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  grave  and  dangerous  exaggeration.  This 
mirtige  of  an  absolute  deliverance,  which  had  been  reflected  on  the  eyes  of  so 
many  souls  thirsting  for  holiness,  soon  vanishing  before  the  touch  of  experi- 
ence left  in  them  a  painful  disappointment  and  even  a  sort  of  despair.  The 
death  to  sin  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  a  state  no  doubt,  but  a  state  of  the 
wiU,  which  continues  only  so  long  as  it  keeps  itself  under  the  control  of  the 
fact  which  produced  it,  and  produces  it  constantly — the  death  of  Jesus.  As  at 
every  moment  Jesus  could  have  withdrawn  Himself  from  death  by  an  act  of 
His  own  will  (Matt.  xxvi.  53),  so  the  believer  may  at  any  moment  free  his  will 
from  the  power  of  faith,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  that  natural  life  which  is 
never  completely  destroyed  in  him. 

If  it  were  otherwise,  if  ever  the  believer  could  enter  into  the  sphere  of  abso- 
lute holiness,  a  new  fall,  like  that  of  Adam,  would  be  needed  to  remove  him 
from  it.  If  ever  sin  were  entirely  extirpated  from  his  heart,  its  reappearance 
would  be  something  like  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man.  At  what  point,  be- 
sides, of  the  Christian  life  would  such  a  moral  event  be  placed  ?  At  the  time 
of  conversion?  The  experience  of  all  believers  proves  the  contrary.  At  some 
later  period  ?  The  New  Testament  teaches  us  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is 
found  m  it  no  particular  name  for  a  second  transformation,  that  of  the  convert 
into  a  perfect  saint. 

We  conclude  by  saying  that  death  to  sin  is  not  an  absolute  cessation  of  sin 
at  any  moment  whatever,  but  an  absolute  breaking  of  the  wiU  with  it,  with  its 
instincts  and  aspirations,  and  that  simply  under  the  control  of  faith  in  Christ's 
death  for  sin. 

The  practical  application  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  regarding  this  mysterious 
death,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  sanotification,  seems  to  me  to 
be  this  :  The  Christian's  breaking  with  sin  is  undoubtedly  gradual  in  its  real- 
ization, but  absolute  and  conclusive  in  its  principle.  As,  in  order  to  break 
really  with  an  old  friend  whose  evil  influence  is  felt,  half  measures  are  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  only  efficacious  means  is  a  frank  explanation,  followed  by  a  com- 
plete rupture  which  remains  like  a  barrier  raised  beforehand  against  every  new 
solicitation  ;  so  to  break  with  sin  there  is  needed  a  decisive  and  radical  act,  a 
divine  deed  taking  possession  of  the  soul,  and  interposing  henceforth  between 
the  will  of  the  believer  and  sin  (Gal.  vi.  14).  This  divine  deed  necessarily 
works  through  the  action  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Ver.  8.  *^  Or  hnato  ye  not^  that  w  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jeeru 
Christ^  were  baptized  into  His  death V* — The  17,  <?r,  or  indeed,  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  meaning  of  the  phrase  :  or  know  ye  not,  to  be  paraphrased 
thus  :  Or,  if  you  do  not  underataful  what  I  have  just  said  (that  there  has 
been  among  you  a  death  to  sin),  know  you  not  then  what  was  signified  by 
the  baptism  which  ye  received  ?  If  you  understood  that  rite,  you  would 
know  that  it  supposes  a  death,  and  promises  a  second  birth,  which  removes 
every  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  old  life.  It  has  been  generally  con- 
cluded, from  this  mode  of  expression  :  Or  know  ye  not  .  .  .  ?  that  baptism 
was  represented  as  being  itself  the  death  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  ver.  3. 
I  believe  it  is  thereby  made  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  whole 
of  the  following  passage,  especially  the  words  :  *  *  Therefore  we  are  buried 
with  Him  by  baptism  into  His  death.  ^'  According  to  these  words,  it  is 
not  to  death,  it  is  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  that  Paul  compares  baptism. 
And,  indeed,  just  as  the  ceremony  of  interment,  as  a  visible  and  public 
fact,  attests  death,  so  baptism,  in  eo  far  as  it  is  an  outward  and  sensible 
act,  attests  faith,  with  the  death  to  sin  implicitly  included  in  faith.  As 
to  the  phrase  :  Or  know  ye  not  f  it  finds  a  still  more  natural  explanation  if 
baptism  is  regarded  as  the  proof  of  death,  than  if,  as  is  constantly  done, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  sense  of  this  beautiful  passage,  baptism  is  identified 
with  it.     St.  Paul  means  :  *^  Ye  know  not  that  ye  are  dead  ,  .  .  ?    Well 
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then,  ye  are  ignorant  that  as  many  of  you  as  there  are,  are  men  interred 
(baptized)  I  People  do  not  bury  the  living."  The  baot^  a  pronoun  of 
quantity ;  cu  many  inctimduals  as,  differs  from  the  pronoun  of  quality 
otTivegy  a  hind  of  people  who.  The  point  in  question  here'  is  not,  as  in 
ver.  2,  one  of  quality,  but  of  quantity  :  *^  Ye  know  not  then  that  as  many 
baptized  (buried)  persons  as  there  are,  so  many  dead  are  there." — Some 
take  the  word  baptize  in  its  literal  sense  of  bathing j  plunging,  and  under- 
stand :  '*  As  many  of  you  as  were  plunged  into  Christ.''^  But  in  the  similar 
formula,  1  Cor.  x.  2  :  ^^tobe  baptized  into  Mosea  (elg  tov  Uoxj^  /?o7rr/Cfo^aO»" 
the  meaning  is  certainly  not :  to  be  plunged  into  Moses,  The  word  baptized 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  technical  sense  :  to  be  baptized  with  water  (by  the  fact 
of  the  passage  through  the  sea  and  under  the  cloud),  and  the  clause  must 
consequently  signify  :  in  relation  to  Moses,  as  a  typical  Saviour — that  is 
to  say,  in  order  to  having  part  in  the  divine  deliverance  of  which  Moses 
was  the  agent.  Such  is  likewise  the  meaning  of  the  bein^g  baptized  into 
Christ  Jesus,  in  our  passage  :  **  Ye  received  baptism  with  water  in  relation 
to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  property  ye  became  by  that  act." 
Comp.  the  phrase  :  being  baptized,  tif  to  bvofia,  into  the  name  of  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19  and  1  Cor.  i.  13),  which  should  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner.  One 
is  not  plunged  into  a  name,  but  into  water  in  relation  to  {elg)  a  name — that 
is  to  say,  to  the  new  revelation  of  God  expressed  in  a  name.  It  is  to  the 
God  revealed  under  this  form  that  the  believer  consecrates  himself  exter- 
nally by  baptism.  —The  title  Christ  is  placed  here,  as  i.  1,  before  the  name 
of  the  historical  person  {Jesus).  The  idea  of  the  office  evidently  takes  prec- 
edence in  the  context  of  that  of  the  person.  Yet  Paul  adds  the  name 
Jesus^  which  is  wrongly  omitted  by  the  Vatic. ,  for  this  name  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  fact  of  the  death  which  is  about  to  be  brought  into  relief. 
— In  this  expression  :  being  baptized  into  d^ath,  the  sense  plunged  would  be 
less  inadmissible  than  in  the  preceding  phrase  ;  for  an  abstract  object 
like  death  lends  itself  better  to  the  notion  of  plunging  into,  than  a  personal 
one  like  Moses  or  Christ.  But  if  such  had  been  the  apostle^s  meaning, 
would  he  not  rather  have  said  :  into  His  blood,  than  into  His  death  f  We 
think,  therefore,  that  here  too  it  is  more  exact  to  explain  :  **  baptized  with 
water  in  relation  to  His  death."  When  one  is  baptized  into  Christ,  it  is 
in  virtue  of  His  death  that  the  bond  thus  formed  with  Him  is  contracted. 
For  by  His  blood  we  have  been  bought  with  a  price.  Baptism  serves  only 
to  give  him  in  fact  what  belongs  to  him  in  right  by  this  act  of  purchase. 
Baptism  thus  supposes  the  death  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  baptized  man 
man  himself  (through  the  appropriation  of  Christ's  death).  Hence  the 
conclusion  drawn  in  ver.  4,  and  which  brings  the  argument  to  a  close. 

Ver.  4.  **  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death  :  in  order 
that  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so 
we  also  should  walk  in  newness  oflifeJ^'' — If  baptism  were,  or  represented,  the 
death  of  which  Paul  had  spoken,  the  therefore  would  be  very  hard  indeed 
to  explain  (see  the  commentaries).  But  if  baptism  is  in  his  view  the  ex- 
ternal proof  of  death,  as  burial  is  the  proof  of  decease,  he  can  take  up 
again  the  course  of  his  argument  and  say  :  **In  consequence  of  this  death 
to  sin  undergone  in  Christ,  we  have  therefore  been  buried  with  Him  ...  in 
order  also  to  rise  with  him,"  which  signifies  :  '*  buried  with  Him,  not  with 
the  aim  of  remaining  in  the  tomb  or  of  issuing  from  it  to  return  to  the  past 
life,  but  to  penetrate  into  a  new  life,  whence  a  return  to  the  old  is  definite- 
ly precluded."  The  clause  into  death  cannot  depend  on  the  verb  ue  are 
buried,  as  Grot.,  Hofm.,  and  Ostervald's  version  would  have  it.  How 
could  it  be  said  of  one  interred  that  he  thereby  descends  into  death  ?  The 
converse  would  be  the  truth.  This  clause,  therefore,  must  be  made  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  word  baptism:  **by  baptism  into  death."  The 
substantive  pairriafia,  baptism,  like  those  generally  derived  from  verbs  in 
t^u,  has  a  forcible  meaning  which  allows  it  easily  to  have  this  position  and 
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the  relation  between  the  notions  expressed  by  the  two  substantives  is  so 
close,  that  no  article  was  needed  to  connect  theni.  What  also  guides  us 
quite  naturally  to  make  the  words  into  death  dependent  on  the  word  Itap- 
tisniy  is  ver.  8  :  We  were  baptized  into  his  d^ath.  Undoubtedly  we  must  ex- 
plain the  phrase  :  iMptism  into  deaths  like  the  similar  ones  preceding :  ''  ba]> 
tism  (with  water)  in  relation  to  death. *^  Our  versions  translate:  **  into 
ffis  death^^  (Osterv.,  Oltram.).  But  if  this  liad  been  the  apostle^s  view,  he 
would  have  expressed  it  by  adding  the  pronoun  ahrov,  of  Him.  He  evi- 
dently wished  to  leave  the  notion  of  death  iu  all  its  generality,  that  the 
word  might  be  applied  at  once  to  Ilis  death,  and  ours  included  in  His.  It 
is  in  relation  to  these  two  deaths  which  have  taken  place  that  the  believer 
is  baptized. '^-Modern  commentators  are  not  at  one  on  the  question  whether 
the  apostle  means  to  allude  to  the  external  fi)rm  of  the  baptismal  rite  in 
the  primitive  church.  It  seems  to  us  very  probable  that  it  is  so,  whether 
primitive  baptism  be  regarded  as  a  complete  immersion,  during  whiph  the 
baptized  disappeared  for  a  moment  under  water  (which  best  corresponds 
to  the  figure  of  burial),  or  whether  the  baptized  went  down  into  the  water 
up  to  his  loins,  and  the  baptizer  poured  the  water  with  which  he  had  filled 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  over  his  head,  so  as  to  represent  an  immersion. 
The  passage,  Mark  vii.  4,  where  the  t(rm  parrTiafidcy  abashing,  bcUhy  lustra^ 
tion,  baptism  (Heb.  vi.  2),  is  applied  not  only  to  the  cleansing  of  cups  and 
utensils,  objects  which  may  be  plunged  into  water,  but  also  to  that  of 
couches  or  divans,  proves  plainly  that  we  cannot  insist  on  the  sense  of 
plunging,  and  consequently  on  the  idea  of  total  immersion,  being  attached 
to  the  term  baptism.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  one  or  other  of  these 
forms  the  going  down  into  the  water  probably  represents,  in  Paul's  view, 
the  moral  burying  of  the  baptized,  and  his  issuing  from  the  water,  his  res- 
urrection.— The  relation  between  the  two  facts  of  burial  and  baptism  in- 
dicated by  the  apostle  is  this :  Burial  is  the  act  which  consummates  the 
breaking  of  the  last  tie  between  msn  and  his  earthly  life.  This  was  like- 
wise the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  entombment.  Similarly  by  baptism  there 
is  publicly  consummated  the  believer's  breaking  with  the  life  of  the  pres- 
ent world,  and  with  his  own  natural  life. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  first  proposition  of  the  verse 
as  entirely  isolated  from  all  that  follows.  Paul  means,  not  only  that  m'6 
have  been  buried  with  Christ,  but  that  we  have  been  so,  like  Him,  in  order 
to  rise  again. — The  Iva,  in  order  that,  is  the  essential  word  of  the  verse.  In 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  death,  the  m^m  is  inclosed  in  the  tomb,  to  re- 
main there  ;  but  he  who  is  buried  with  Christ  is  buried  with  one  who  died 
and  rose,  consequently  with  the  intention  of  rising  also.  This  idea  is  es- 
sential to  the  apostle's  argument.  Indeed,  the  believer's  death,  even  with 
the  baptism  which  seals  it,  would  not  suffice  for  a  sure  guarantee  that  ho 
will  not  return  to  his  old  life  of  sin.  Did  not  Lazarus  come  forth  from  the 
tomb  to  resume  life  ?  What,  for  one  dead,  renders  his  return  to  an  earthly 
existence  definitively  impossible,  is  his  passing  to  a  new  and  higher  life  by 
the  way  of  a  resurrection.  Now,  such  is  precisely  the  believer's  case. 
By  being  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism,  he  does  not  intend  to  remain 
thereafter  inactive  and  lifeless,  any  more  than  Christ  Himself,  when  giving 
Himself  up  to  the  grave,  thought  of  remaining  in  it.  As  Christ  gave  His 
life  to  taJce  it  again  (John  x.  17,  18),  the  believer  renounces  his  life  of  sin 
for  Him  only  to  receive  from  Him  another  and  wholly  different  life  (Luke 

1  We  recall  a  fact  which  proves  how  these  aayines  of  the  apostle,  apparently  so  myvterloas. 
And  an  easy  explnnntion  under  the  lif(hr.  of  the  lively  experl«*nree  of  faith.  The  niip^ionary 
Capitis  told  n*  iliat  he  wan  one  day  qaeetlonfng  a  converted  Bechnana  an  to  the  meaning  of  a 

SHK^iajB^  analogous  to  that  before  as  (Col.  iit.  8>.  The  latter  said  to  him:  ^'Soon  I  shnll  be 
ead.  and  they  will  bury  me  in  my  field.  My  flocks  will  come  to  pasture  above  me.  Bat  I 
shall  no  longer  hear  them,  and  I  shall  not  come  fonh  from  my  tomb  to  take  them  and  carry 
them  with  me  to  the  sepulchre.  They  will  be  f>trange  to  me.  as  I  to  them.  Such  is  the  Image 
of  my  lifo  in  the  midst  of  the  world  since  I  believed  in  Christ.** 
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xvii.  33).  His  baptism,  which  supposes  his  death,  tends  to  life.  To  die 
to  sin,  is  it  not  to  die  to  death,  and  consequently  to  spring  to  life  ?  As, 
then,  by  His  burial  Christ  broke  the  last  tie  Vr'ith  His  earthly  life  and  en- 
tered on  a  higher  life,  so  the  believer,  by  his  baptism,  finds  himself  placed 
between  a  life  which  has  taken  end,  and  a  wholly  different  one  which 
opens  before  him.  Paul  knew  by  experience  the  situation  indicated  by  his 
7my  in  order  that.  In  Acts  ix.  we  behold  him  placed  between  death  on  the 
one  hand  (vv.  8,  9),  and  the  burial  of  baptism,  followed  by  resurrection 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  other  (vv.  17,  18).  Comp.  also  the  posi- 
tion of  the  penitents  of  Pentecost,  to  whom  Peter  says  :  *  *  Be  baptizea  for 
the  pardon  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.''  It  is  there- 
fore true,  as  the  end  of  the  verse  says,  that  what  the  resurrection  was  to 
Christ,  renewing  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  believers.  And  in  this  last  fact 
there  is  found  the  answer  to  the  question  of  ver.  2  :  **  How  shall  we,  who 
are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?"  Perhaps,  if  wo  were  no  more 
than  dead,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  answer  this  question  so  positively. 
But  if,  being  dead,  we  have  penetrated  to  a  higher  life,  the  relation  to 
the  old  life  is  most  certainly  terminated.  The  conjunction  (jarrep,  eten 
as,  indicates  only  an  analogy,  a  resemblance.  The  sequel  will  bring  out 
the  internal  necessity  on  which  this  resemblance  rests. — The  expression : 
from  the  dead,  is  an  allusion  to  the  state  of  death  to  sin  in  which  the  be- 
liever receives  baptism,  and  which  paves  the  way  for  his  spiritual  resur- 
rection.—  The  glory  of  the  Father  hy  which  Christ  was  raised,  is  not  the  dis- 
play of  His  power  apart  from  His  other  perfections ;  but,  as  usual,  that  of 
all  the  divine  attributes  combined.  For  they  have  all  contributed  to  this 
masterpiece  of  the  revelation  of  God  on  the  earth,  righteousness  as  well  as 
mercy,  wisdom  as  well  as  holiness.  Speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  Laz- 
arus, Jesus  said  to  Martha  :  *'  Thou  shalt  see  the  glory  of  God,'''*  But  here 
we  have  to  do  with  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  ;  and  therefore  Paul  says  : 
by  the  glory  of  the  Father. — The  word  so  expresses  the  analogy  of  the 
second  fact  with  the  first,  irrespectively  of  the  individuals  in  whom  it  is 
realized  ;  the  toe  also  sets  forth  the  living  personalities  in  whom  the  proto- 
type is  reproduced. — In  speaking  of  believers,  the  apostle  does  not  rest,  as 
in  the  case  of  Christ  Himself,  on  the  bare  fact  of  their  resurrection,  but 
solely  on  its  permanent  consequence,  the  new  life  which  flows  from  it :  tliat 
tee  Jiould  walk  in  ne^cness  of  life.  He  does  so  because,  in  regard  to  be- 
lievers, he  wishes  solely  to  shut  out  their  return  to  their  former  life  ;  now 
this  result  springs  from  life  in  a  state  of  complete  realization,  rather  than 
from  the  act  by  which  it  is  entered  on. — The  term  nepnraTelv,  to  walk,  is  a 
frequent  figure  with  Paul  for  moral  conduct. — Paul  says:  newness  of  life, 
instead  of  neto  life.  By  this  turn  of  expression  he  gives  less  prominence  to 
the  idea  of  life  (in  contrast  to  that  of  death)  than  to  the  new  nature  of  the 
second  life  in  contrast  to  the  nature  of  that  which  it  excludes.  The 
slightest  detail  of  style  is  always  strictly  determined  in  his  writing  by  the 
principal  thought. 


JnfarU  bapiism  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  either  assumed  or  excluded  by  this 
passage.  The  baptism  assumed  here  is  certainly  that  of  adults,  and  adults 
only.  The  act  of  baptism  is  pnt  betioeen  faith  (with  death  to  sin  through 
faith)  on  the  one  hand,  and  renewing  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  other.  Bap- 
tism, thus  imderstood,  therefore  involves  the  actual  fact  of  faHh  and  of  death 
to  sin,  as  much  as  burial  Implies  the  death  of  the  buried.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  Paul  adduces  the  rite  of  baptism  such  as  it  exists  at  the 
time  of  his  writing.  The  baptism  of  adults  was  that  which,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  suited  the  first  generation  of  believers,  as  the  parents  required  to 
belong  to  the  church  before  there  could  be  any  question  of  introducing  their 
children  into  it.  The  apostle  does  not  therefore  think  of  excluding  a  form 
which  may  arise  when,  circumstances  having  changed,  family  life  shall  have 
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become  an  integral  element  in  that  of  the  chnrch.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  this  modification  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  And  this 
is  a  question  which  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  examine  here  without  break- 
ing the  plan  of  our  exegesis. 

Ver.  5.  "  For  if  we  have  heeome  one  and  the  same  plant  [with  Him]  through 
the  likeness  of  His  deaths  we  shall  he  also  partakers  of  His  resurrection;^^ — The 
apostle  had  used  the  rite  of  baptism  to  illustrate  the  impossibility  experi- 
enced by  the  believer  of  continuing  in  his  former  life.  Now  he  expounds 
the  same  truth  didactically.  The  in  order  that  of  ver.  4  becomes  as  it  were 
the  text  of  this  development  (vv.  5-11),  of  which  ver.  5  contains  the  sum- 
mary.— The/c>r  bears  directly  on  this  in  order  that.  The  idea  of  ver.  4 
was  :  *'  We  were  buried  by  baptism  only  with  the  intention  of  rising  again." 
This  intention  is  demonstrated  by  the  moral  fact  formulated  ver.  5  :  **The 
man  who  participates  in  the  death  of  Christ  cannot  but  participate  in  His 
resurrection."  There  is  much  said  in  a  certain  theological  school  about 
the  possession  of  the  life  of  Christ.  This  vague  phrase  seems  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  all  Christian  doctrine.  Does  it  really  mean  what  St.  Paul 
understood  by  it  ?  I  do  not  examine  the  subject  here.  But  in  any  case  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  as  is  usually  done  from  this  view-point,  that  the 
participation  in  the  life  of  Christ  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  has  as  its 
necessary  and  preliminary  condition,  participation  in  His  death.  The 
docile  acceptance  of  the  cross  is  the  only  pathway  to  communion  in  the  life 
of  the  Bisen  One.  Forgetfulness  of  this  point  of  departure  is  full  of  grave 
consequences.  For  the  second  fact  has  no  reality  save  in  connection  with 
the  first. — The  construction  of  each  of  the  two  propositions  of  this  verso 
has  been  tinderstood  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Bisping  has  proposed  to  make 
Tov  davdrou,  of  death,  the  complement  not  of  r^  ouottjfdari  {the  likeness),  but 
of  ffv/upvToi  {jyirtakers),  while  taking  rifi  ouotufian  as  an  adverbial  clause, 
meant  to  indicate  the  mean^  or  mode  of  this  participation:  *'If  we  were 
made  partatkers  of  His  death  in  a  likeness;''^  this  notion  of  resemblance 
being  applied  either  to  the  figurative  rite  of  baptism,  or  to  the  internal  fact 
of  death  to  sin,  which  would  thus  be  as  it  were  the  moral  copy  of  Christ's 
death.  This  construction  would  enable  us  to  establish  an  exact  parallelism 
between  the  two  propositions  of  the  verse,  for  the  genitive  r^f  avaardotuq 
{of  the  resurrection)  in  the  second  proposition  would  depend  on  oifKpvToi 
(partakers),  exactly  as  tov  Oavarou  (of  death)  in  the  first  on  this  same  adjec- 
tive. But  one  cannot  help  feeling  how  harsh  and  almost  barbarous  this 
construction  is.  Besides,  it  is  now  abandoned.  The  complement  of  death 
depends  naturally  on  r<^  of-iotuaari,  the  likeness,  as  has  been  acknowledged 
by  Cbrys.,  Calv.,  ThoL,  Riick.,  Olsh.,  de  Wcttc,  Mey.,  Philip.,  Hofm. 
By  this  likeness  may  be  understood  either  the  external  act  of  baptism,  as 
representing  figuratively  the  death  of  Christ,  or  our  own  death  to  sin  as 
spiritually  reproducing  it.  But  whether  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other,  it  is 
surely  uncouth  to  connect  so  concrete  a  term  as  aifiov-oq,  horn  with,  par- 
taking, with  an  abstract  notion  such  as  likeness.  One  is  made  a  pai  taker 
not  of  the  likeness  of  a  thing,  but  of  the  thing  itself.  Besides,  baptism  is 
not  the  representation  of  death,  but  of  burial  (see  above).  It  therefore 
appears  to  us,  that  the  only  admissible  construction  is  to  join  the  adjective 
av/i^vTut  with  the  understood  regimen  ovv  avrt^,  with  Him  ;  **  horn  with  Him, 
united  to  Him,  by  the  likeness  uf  His  death."  This  is  the  opinion  of  Er., 
Grot.,  and  others.  The  ellipsis  of  this  pronoun  arises  naturally  from  the 
preceding  phrase  :  we  were  huried  with  Him,  ver.  4  ;  it  reappears  obviously 
in  ver.  6  {mwetrravpuBn^  was  crucifiM  with).  The  expression  :  through  the 
likeness  of  His  death,  refers,  according  to  what  precedes,  to  the  inner  fact 
by  which  the  death  of  Christ  for  sin  is  reproduced  in  us,  that  is  to  say,  to 
our  own  death  to  sin  implied  in  the  act  of  faith. — The  term  ai'utftvrog  (in 
classic  Greek  more  commonly  av^i^vfiq)  is  derived  from  the  verb  avfufvu,  to  be 
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lorn,  to  grow  toffctJier.     This  adjective,  therefore,  denotes  the  organic  union 
in  virtue  of  which  one  being  shares  the  life,  growth,  and  phases  of  existence 
belonging  to  another ;  so  it  is  that  the  existence,  prosperity,  and  decay  of 
the  branch  are  bound  up  with  the  state  of  the  stem.     Hence  we  have 
ventured  to  translate  it :  to  be  made  one  and  the  same  plant  with  Uhn,     Not 
a  case  of  death  to  sin  passes  in  the  church  which  was  not  already  included 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  to  be  produced  wherever  faith  should  be  realized  ; 
not  a  spiritual  resurrection  is  effected  within  the  church,  which  is  not 
Christ's  own  resurrection  reproduced  by  His  Spirit  in  the  heart  which  has 
begun  by  uniting  itself  to  Him  in  the  communion  of  His  death. — It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  (and  wo  shall  meet  with  this  characteristic  again  in 
the  sequel  of  the  passage)  that  the  fact  of  participation  in  the  death  is  put 
in  the  past  {we  have  'become  one  and  the  same  plant  .  .  .),  while  participation 
in  the  resurrection  is  expressed  in  the  future :  wd  shall  be  partakers  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  Fathers  have  concluded  from  this  change  of  tense,  that  in  the 
latter  words  the  apostle  meant  to  speak  of  t\\e  future  resurrection,  of  the 
bodily  glorification  of  believers.     But  this  idea  is  foreign  to  the  context, 
which  is  governed  throughout  by  reference  to  the  objection  of  ver.  1  (the 
relation  of  the  believer  to  sin).     The  expression,  therefore,  denotes  only 
sanctification,  the  believer's  moral  resurrection.     The  contrast  indicated 
between  the  past  and  the  future  must  find  an  entirely  different  explanation. 
As  the  conununion  of  faith  with  Christ  crucified  is  the  condition  of  sharing 
in  His  life  as  risen,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  first  event  in  the  past,  and  or 
the  second  in  the  future.     The  one  having  taken  place,  the  other  must  follow. 
The  past  and  future  describe,  the  one  the  principle,  the  other  the  conse- 
quence.    We  begin  with  union  to  the  person  of  Christ  by  faith  in  that 
mysterious  :  He  for  me,  which  forms  the  substance  of  the  gospel ;  then  this 
union  goes  forward  until  His  whole  being  as  the  Kisen  One  has  passed  iuto 
us.     Gess  makes  r^  6f£oi6/iaTi  &  dsitive  ot  mm  :  **We  have  been  united  to 
Him  in  order  to  the  likeness  of  His  death,  ^'  to  be  made  conformable  to  it 
(Phil.  iii.  10).     But  this  meaning  does  not  harmonize  with  ver.  2,  where 
the  reproduction  of  the  death  is  looked  upon  as  wrought  in  the  believer  by 
the  fact  of  his  death  to  sin  implied  in  his  faith. 

The  words  aX^a  nai,  which  connect  the  two  propositions  of  the  verse, 
might  here  be  rendered  :  well  then  also  !  The  second  fact  stands  out  as  the 
joyous  consequence  of  the  first.  — The  genitive  rr/f  avaaTdasDq,  of  the  resur^ 
rcetion,  cannot  depend  on  the  verb  MfieOa,  we  shall  be:  * '  we  shall  be  of  the 
resurrection,"  meaning :  we  shall  infallibly  have  part  in  it  (in  the  sense  of 
the  expressions  :  to  be  of  th^  faith,  to  be  of  the  law).  Such  a  mode  of  speech 
would  be  without  ground  in  the  passage  ;  and  the  term  resurrection  is  not 
taken  here  in  the  general  sense  ;  it  refers  solely  to  Christ's  personal  resur- 
rection. Meyer  and  Philippi,  true  to  their  explanation  of  the  first  propo- 
sition, here  supply  the  dative  r<>i  Sfioiufiari :  **As  we  have  shared  in  the 
likeness  of  His  death,  we  shall  share  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrec- 
tion." *  This  ellipsis  is  not  impossible,  but  it  renders  the  phrase  very 
awkward.  Following  the  construction  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  first 
clause,  it  is  simpler  merely  to  understand  avpL<pvTot  in  this  second,  making 
the  genitive  rijq  avacrrdaeug,  of  the  resurrection,  dependent  on  this  adjective  : 
"  Well,  then,  we  shall  be  partakers  also  of  His  resurrection  T'  This  solu- 
tion is  possible,  because  the  word  avfKftvrog  is  construed  indifferently  with 
the  genitive  or  dative,  like  our  English  word  to  partake  (to  partake  of  or 
in).  This  direct  dependence  (omitting  the  idea  of  likeness)  is  according  to 
the  nature  of  things.  Jesus  does  not  communicate  to  us  His  death  itself  ; 
we  possess  only  its  likeness  in  our  death  to  sin.  It  is  otherwise  with  His 
resurrection  and  His  life  as  risen.  It  is  this  life  itself  which  he  conveys  to 
us  :  **  And  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  in  me"  (Gal.  ii.  20).     **  Because  I 

^  It  Is  hard  to  see  the  awkwardness,  and  certainly  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses  Is  better  pre- 
served In  ihifl  way.— T.  W.  C. 
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live,  ye  shall  live  also"  (John  xiv.  18).  The  believer  being  once  ingrafted 
into  Christ  by  faith  in  His  death,  and  thereby  dead  to  His  own  life,  lives 
again  through  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  very  life  of  the  risen  Christ.  Thus 
the  difference  of  form  between  the  first  and  second  propositions  is  per- 
fectly explained. — This  summary  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  in 
order  that  (ver.  4)  required  to  be  developed.  Vv.  6  and  7  expound  the 
contents  of  5a  /  vv.  8-10  those  of  5&. 

Ver.  6.  **  Understandirhg  thisj  that  our  old  man  hasheen  cruc\fUd  with  Him^ 
that  the  body  of  »in  might  he  destroyed^  that  henceforth  we  should  not  serve 
«m.'' — Why  introduce  abruptly  the  notion  of  subjective  knowUd/je  into  a 
relation  which  ver.  5  seemed  to  have  laid  down  as  objectively  necessary  ? 
This  phenomenon  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  reproduced  in 
ver.  9  in  the  ciddref,  knowing  that,  and  even  in  the  ?.oyi^€a6ey  reckon  that 
(ver.  11).  Meyer  thinks  that  the  believer's  subjective  experience  is  cited 
here  to  confirm  the  moral  bond  indicated  in  ver.  5  as  necessary  in  itself  : 
**  We  shall  certainly  be  partakers  .  .  .,  o  fact  besides  which  we  cannot  dotibty 
for  we  know  that"  .  .  .  This  appendix  so  understood  has  all  the  effect 
of  an  excrescence.  Philippi,  on  the  contrary,  finds  a  consequence  to  be 
drawn  indicated  by  this  participle:  ^^  And  this  (in  x>roportion  as  the  trtf 
shall  be  of  bb  is  realized  in  us)  we  shall  know  experimentally  that"  .  .  . 
But  the  present  participle  does  not  naturally  express  a  relation  of  con- 
sequence. There  would  rather  have  been  needed  kqX  yvuadfiedaf  and  thvs  we 
shall  know,  Hofmann  paraphrases:  "And  we  shall  make  the  experience 
that  that  has  really  happened  to  us,  and  happened  in  order  that"  .  .  . 
We  do  not  see  much  difference  between  this  meaning  and  that  of  Philippi 
whom  this  author  criticises.  The  relation  between  the  participle  und^- 
standing,  and  the  verb  we  shall  be  (ver.  5&),  is  rather  that  of  a  moral 
condition,  a  means.  As  Gess  puts  it :  *'  Our  participation  in  Christ's 
resurrection  does  not  take  place  in  the  way  of  u  physical  and  natural  pro- 
cess. That  such  a  result  may  take  place,  there  is  needed  a  moral  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  believer."  And  this  co-operation  of  course 
supposes  a  knowledgCy  knowledge  of  the  way  (ver.  6)  and  of  the  end 
(ver.  8).  The  believer  understands  that  the  final  object  which  God  has  in 
view  in  crucifying  his  old  man  (ver.  6)  is  to  realize  in  him  the  life  of  the 
Risen  One  (vv.  8,  9),  and  he  enters  actively  into  the  divine  thought. 
Thereby  only  can  this  be  realized.  This  notion  of  subjective  knowledge, 
expressed  by  the  words  :  understanding  this,  was  contained  in  the  previous 
ivrt,  in  order  that,  of  ver.  4  :  **  We  were  buried  with  Him  with  the  aim  of 
rmxi^vi\i\iYl\m,  under  standing  thtiV*  ,  .  .  The  whole  piece,  beginning  with 
the  or  know  ye  not  that  of  ver.  3,  transports  us  into  the  inmost  consciousness 
of  the  believer,  as  it  has  been  formed  in  the  school  and  through  the  per- 
sonal assimilation  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  believer  knows  certainly 
that  he  is  called  to  die,  but  to  die  in  order  to  live  again. — The  expression  : 
our  old  man,  denotes  human  nature  Ruch  as  it  has  been  made  by  the  sin  of 
him  in  whom  originally  it  was  wholly  concentrated,  fallen  Adam  reappear- , 
ing  in  every  human  ego  that  comes  into  the  world  under  the  sway  of  the 
preponderance  of  self-love,  which  was  determined  by  the  primitive  trans- 
gression. This  corrupted  nature  bears  the  name  of  old  only  from  the  view- 
point of  the  believer  who  already  possesses  a  renewed  nature. — This  old 
man  has  been  crucified  so  far  as  the  believer  is  concerned  in  the  very  person 
of  Christ  crucified.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that  He  has  been  killed. 
He  may  exist  still,  but  like  one  crucified,  whose  activity  is  paralyzed.  Up 
to  the  solemn  hour  of  believing,  sin  puts  on  the  behavior  of  triumphant 
independence,  or  presents  itself  to  us  as  an  excusable  weakness.  The 
instant  we  contemplate  it  in  Christ  crucified,  we  see  it  as  a  malefactor  con- 
demned and  capitally  punished  by  the  justice  of  God  ;  and  its  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  in  our  conscience  is  the  same  to  it  within  us  as  the  cross 
was  to  Christ — not  an  immediate  death  certainly,  but  the  reduction  of  it 
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to  powerlessness. — The  purpose  of  this  moral  execution,  included  in  the 
very  fact  of  faith,  is  the  destruction  of  the  body  of  ain.  There  ought  to  be  a 
complete  difference  between  this  second  fact  indicated  as  the  aim  and  the 
foregoing  one.  What  the  apostle  calls  the  body  of  sin,  cannot  therefore  be 
identical  with  what  he  calls  our  old  man.  Must  we,  with  several,  under- 
stand the  body  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  apostle  seeing  in  it  the 
principle  of  evil  in  our  human  nature  ?  But  the  sequel  proves  that  he  does 
not  at  all  regard  sin  as  inherent  in  the  body  and  inseparable  from  it ;  for 
in  ver.  13  he  claims  the  body  and  its  members  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
represents  them  as  under  obligation  to  become  instimments  of  Hghteousness. 
It  is  the  same  in  2  Cor.  iv.  10-12,  where  the  life  of  Jesus  is  8poken  of  as 
displaying  itself  in  tlie  body,  the  mortal  flesh  of  believers,  which  has  become 
the  organ  of  this  heavenly  life.  So  far  is  the  apostle  from  regarding  our 
bodily  nature  as  the  cause  of  sin,  that  in  2  Cor.  vii.  1  he  contrasts  the 
defilements  of  the  spirit  with  those  of  the  flesh.  And  herein  he  is  perfectly 
at  one  with  the  Lord,  who.  Matt.  xv.  19,  declares  that  '''from  the  heart 
proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  thefts,  false  witness,  blas- 
phemies." The  very  fact  of  the  real  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  taught  by  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  3  (see  on  the  passage),  suffices  to  refute  the 
opinion  which  would  hold  the  body  to  be  the  principle  of  sin.  These  con- 
siderations have  led  several  commentators  (Calv.,  Olsh.,  J.  Miiller,  Philippi, 
Baur,  Hodge)  to  understand  the  word  body  here  in  a  figurative  sense. 
According  to  them,  it  denotes  sin  itself  as  a  heavy  ma^,  or  even  as  an 
organism,  a  system  of  evil  dispositions,  which  keeps  the  soul  under  its  yoke. 
The  complement  of  sin  they  take  as  a  genitive  of  apposition.  One  can 
easily  understand  in  this  sense  how  Paul  should  demand  the  destruction 
of  this  body  of  sin,  that  is  to  say,  of  sin  itself.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
harmonize  this  meaning  with  vv.  12  and  13,  in  which  Paul,  applying  our 
passage,  evidently  speaks  of  the  holy  consecration  of  the  body,  taking  the 
term  in  its  strict  sense.  Besides,  it  would  be  difficult  to  escape  from  a 
tautology  between  this  and  the  preceding  proposition.  There  remains  a 
third  explanation  found  with  varying  shades  in  Meyer,  Uofm.,  etc.  It 
regards  the  genitive  of  sin  as  a  complement  of  property  or  quality  :  the 
body  so  far  as  it  serves  as  an  instrument  of  sin  in  human  life.  This  mean- 
ing is  certainly  the  one  which  corresponds  best  with  the  thought  of  the 
apostle.'  Only,  to  understand  the  genitive  of  sin,  we  must  add  the  idea  : 
that  from  our  birth  there  exists  between  our  body  and  our  sinful  will  that 
intimate  relation  whereby  the  two  elements  are  placed  in  mutual  depend- 
ence. This  relation  is  not  a  simple  accident ;  it  belongs  to  the  fallen  state 
into  which  our  soul  itself  has  come. — The  verb  Karapyeiv,  which  we  trans- 
late by  destroy,  strictly  signifies :  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  auction ;  and 
hence  to  make  needless  or  useless,  as  in  Luke  xiii.  7,  Rom.  iii.  3  ;  or  to  annul 
bring  to  an  end,  destroy,  as  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  8,  10 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  13  ;  Eph.  ii.  15, 
etc.  Neither  the  meaning :  to  render  inactive,  nor  to  destroy,  could  be 
applied  to  the  body,  if  we  had  to  understand  thereby  the  physical  organ- 
ism in  itself.  But  the  apostle  has  no  thought  here  of  recommending  bodily 
asceticism  to  believers.  It  is  not  of  the  body  as  such  that  he  is  speaking ; 
it  is  of  the  body  so  far  as  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  service  of  sin.  Of  the 
body  in  this  special  relation,  he  declares  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  in^ 
action,  or  even  destroyed.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  application  the  two 
meanings  of  the  word  Karapyeiv  amount  nearly  to  the  same.  But  the  trans- 
lation destroyed  probably  renders  the  thought  best.  A  body,  that  of  sin, 
is  destroyed  that  another  may  take  its  place,  the  body  which  is  an  instru- 
ment of  righteousness  (ver.  13). — ^In  the  third  proposition,  which  expresses 
the  final  aim  of  this  inward  labor,  the  apostle  introduces  a  third  subject : 

>  Tet  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  conf aees  the  literal  sense  and  the  flgnmitive  of  the 
term  fiotfy.— T.  W.  C. 
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we^  ^nagy  a  term  which  denotes  the  entire  moral  personality  independently 
of  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  This 
third  subject  differs  wholly  from  that  of  the  first  proposition  :  the  old  man, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  second  :  the  body  of  sin.  The  old  man  i8  cruci- 
fied by  faith  in  Christ's  crucifixion  ;  the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed,  because 
in  consequence  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  old  man  the  corrupt  will  which 
formerly  used  the  body  for  its  own  satisfaction  is  paralyzed,  and  so  can 
dispose  of  it  no  more.  And  the  ego,  the  true  I,  the  moral  personality  in 
its  essence,  is  thus  set  free  at  once,  both  from  the  power  of  the  old  nature 
and  of  the  body  its  instrument,  and  can  consequently  consecrate  this  last 
to  a  wholly  new  use.  The  apostle  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  moral 
situation  by  an  example  taken  from  common  life. 

V**r.  7.  ''^  For  he  that  is  dead  ^  is  of  right  freed  from  sin,'''* — ^Many  com- 
mentators, from  Erasmus  to  Thol.,  De  Wette,  Philip.,  Hodge,  Gess,  etc., 
take  the  participle  anodavuv^  he  tliat  is  dead,  in  the  figurative  sense  (comp. 
the  similar  expressions  in  vv.  6  and  8).  But  these  critics  divide  immedi- 
ately as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  SeSiKaloToiy  literally,  is  justified ;  some 
applying  it  to  deliverance  from  guilt  and  punishment  (Flodge  for  ex- 
ample)— as  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  justify  by  Paul  seems  to  de- 
mand— the  others  to  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  in  the  sense  that  he 
who  is  dead  is  no  longer  subject  to  this  master,  no  longer  owes  him  any- 
thing. Yet  neither  of  these  meanings  is  satisfactory.  The  first  would  take 
us  back  to  the  subject  of  justification,  which  was  concluded  at  the  end  of 
chap.  y.  According  to  Gess,  Paul  means  to  express  the  idea  that  '*tho 
believer's  absolution  from  sin  {justification)  takes  place  only  on  condition 
of  his  death  to  sin.''  That  would  result  in  making  sanctification  the 
principle  of  justification.  The  other  meaning  would  be  more  suitable  in 
some  respects  :  **  He  who  is  dead  spiritually  (in  the  sense  of  ver.  6),  is 
thereby  set  free  from  the  power  of  sm."  Undoubtedly  in  a  general  way 
this  is  the  apostle's  meaning  iu  ver.  7  ;  the  context  demands  it.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  this  interpretation  accounts  exactly  for  the  expressions 
used.  The  word  diKaioiv,  even  with  the  preposition  aird,  cannot  signify  : 
to  free  from  the  poicer  of  or,  at  least  if  we  reach  this  meaning,  it  must  be 
shown  in  what  legitimate  way  that  is  possible.  Then  the  participle  6 
airo0av6vy  he  that  is  dead,  not  being  accompanied  by  any  qualification,  is 
rather  to  be  understood  in  the  strict  sense,  and  the  more  so  as  in  the  follow- 
ing verse,  when  the  apostle  returns  to  the  spiritual  meaning,  he  expressly 
indicates  the  change  by  adding  the  words  ahv  X/?e<Tr^,  with  Christ.^  It  is 
therefore  a  maxim  borrowed  from  common  life  which  the  apostle  expresses 
here,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  apply  it  immediately  to  the  corresponding 
fact  of  the  moral  life,  which  is  precisely  that  just  described  by  him  in  ver. 
6.  It  follows  that  the  word  justify,  AiKatovv,  must  have  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent meaning  from  its  ordinary  dogmatic  sense  in  Paul's  writings  ;  for  the 
domain  to  which  he  here  applies  it  is  altogether  different.  One  who  is 
dead,  he  means  to  say,  no  longer  having  a  body  to  put  at  the  service  of  sin, 
is  now  legally  exempted  from  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  that  master,  who 
till  then  had  freely  disposed  of  him.  Suppose  a  dead  slave  ;  it  will  be 
vain  for  his  master  to  order  him  to  steal,  to  lie,  or  to  kill.  He  will  be  en- 
titled to  answer:  ** my  tongue  and  hands  and  feet  no  longer  obey  me." 
How,  then,  could  he  be  taken  to  task  for  refusing  to  serve  ?  Such  is  the 
believer's  position  after  the  crucifixion  of  his  own  will  (of  his  old  man)  has 
reduced  his  hody  of  »in  (ver.  6)  to  powerlessness.  He  can  no  longer  serve 
sin  in  the  doing  of  evil,  any  more  than  the  slave  deprived  of  his  body  by 
death  can  continue  to  execute  the  orders  formerly  given  him  by  his  wicked 

1  So  Dr.  Godot  renders,  bnt  surely  tho  true  yemlon  of  the  aorist  participle  is,  he  that  died 
or  hath  du>(i.—T.  W.  C. 

s  So  Matthew  Heray  :  "Death  makefl  a  mfghty  chance;  siich  a  change  doth  sanctificatioii 
make  iu  the  soul,  it  cutd  off  all  correepondenct  with  ain.'*— T.  W.  C. 
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master.  The  verb  diKaidvaBat^  to  he  justified,  signifies  in  this  connection  : 
to  be  free  from  blame  in  case  of  disobedience  ;  to  be  legally  entitled  not  to 
obey.  The  idea  of  legality  is  in  the  word  diKaiovv,  to  justify,  that  of  libera- 
tion in  the  preposition  an-d,  from.  Taking  the  term  6  cnroOavuu  in  the  literal 
sense,  as  we  have  done,  commentators  have  sometimes  restricted  its  appli- 
cation to  the  malefactor,  who,  by  submitting  to  the  punishment  he  deserved, 
has  effaced  his  guilt,  and  can  no  longer  be  apprehended  for  the  same  crime. 
But  the  words  :  he  who  U  dead,  are  too  general  to  bear  so  special  an  appli- 
cation, and  the  sentence  thus  understood  would  reopen  the  subject  of  justi- 
fication, which  is  exhausted. — The  case  of  the  dead  slave  described  in  ver. 
7,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  believcr^s  moral 
situation  described  in  ver.  6.  The  apostle  leaves  the  reader  to  make  this 
application  himself,  and  passes  in  the  following  verses  from  the  negative 
side  of  sanctification,  crucifixion  with  Christ,  to  the  positive  side  of  this 
great  truth,  resurrection  with  Him.  This  second  side  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  first.  For  the  sinful  will  being  once  crucified  in  Christ, 
and  its  organ  the  body  reduced  to  inaction,  the  belieVer^s  moral  personality 
cannot  remain  inert.  It  must  have  a  new  activity  ;  the  body  itself  demands 
a  new  employment  in  the  service  of  this  activity.  We  have  seen  how  this 
idea  was  contained  in  the  in  order  that  of  ver^  4.  The  believer  dies,  not  to 
remain  dead,  but  in  order  to  rise  again  ;  and  this  he  knows  well,  for  in  the 
person  of  Him  with  whom  he  dies,  the  Risen  One,  he  beholds  beforehand 
the  moral  necessity  of  the  event.  This  relation  of  thought,  already  indi- 
cated vv.  4,  5,  is  now  developed  vv.  8-10  ;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  20. 

Vv.  8-10.  **  JVinr,  if  we  he  dead  with  Ghriat,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live ' 
with  him :  *  knowing  that  Christ  after  being  raised  from  the  dead  dleth  no  more  ; 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.  For  the  death  that  lie  died,  He  died 
unto  sin  once  for  all :  and  the  life  that  He  liveth,  He  liveth  unto  Ood/^ — The  de, 
now,  marks  the  progress  to  be  made  from  participation  in  Christ's  death  to 
communion  in  His  life.  This  gradation  corresponds  exactly  with  the  force 
of  the  well  then  also,  a7.7^a  Kai,  ver.  5.  As,  indeed,  vv.  6  and  7  were  the 
didactic  paraphrase  of  5a,  so  vv.  8-10  are  that  of  5h.  Participation  in 
death  is  mentioned  as  a  past  event,  included  in  the  fact  of  faith  (we  are 
dead  with  Him;  comp.  5a),  while  participation  in  the  life  is  described  as  an 
event  to  come:  we  shall  also  live  vfith  Him.  The  first,  indeed,  is  to  every 
true  believer  an  object  of  experience  ;  it  is  not  yet  so  with  the  second.  At 
the  time  of  baptism,  the  view-point  of  the  apostle  (vv.  3,  4),  the  new  life  is 
yet  an  object  of  hope  and  faith.  Hence,  in  relation  to  the  former,  the  term 
ytv6oKovT(g,  knowing,  ver.  6,  and  in  relation  to  the  latter,  iriorevofiev,  we 
believe,  ver.  8.  The  baptized  one  stands  between  the  death  which  he  ex- 
perienced on  believing,  and  the  life  which  he  awaits  with  certainty  as  a  gift 
from  Him  who  is  not  only  dead,  but  risen  again. — To  live  with  Christ,  av^yv 
aiTip,  is  to  share  His  life  as  one  risen  and  glorified.  Jesus,  from  the  depths 
of  His  heavenly  state,  communicates  Himself  to  the  man  who  has  appropri- 
ated His  death  by  faith,  and  thus  fills  up  with  His  holy  life  the  void 
formed  in  us  by  the  renunciation  of  our  own  life.  This  is  our  Pentecost, 
the  aualogue  of  His  resurrection. 

Ver.  9.  This  faith,  this  firm  expectation  of  the  believer  who  is  dead  with 
Him.  is  not  a  vain  imagination.  It  rests  on  a  positive  fact,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  Himself :  elddrec,  knowing  that.  This  participle  justifies  the  we 
believe  of  ver.  8.  We  believe  that  our  spiritual  resurrection  will  come  about, 
because  v>e  know  that  His  resurrection  has  taken  place,  and  that  irrevocably. 
Now  the  latter  gives  us  assurance  of  the  former.  But  faithful  to  his  orig- 
inal subject,  the  apostle,  instead  of  developing  the  idea  of  the  new  life  of 
Jesus,  confines  himself  to  expressing  this  consequence :   that  He  dieth  no 

*  C  K  P :  <rv^rf€rtafi€v  Instead  of  avCrfo-ofJitv. 

«  D  JS  F  G,  It.  Synch :  tw  Xpto-r^  jfnstcad  of  avrw. 
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more.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  logicftl  relation  between  this  purely  negative 
turn  of  expression,  and  the  question  put  in  ver.  2  :  *^How  shall  wc  who 
are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein?''  There  is  no  return  backward  for 
the  risen  Jesus ;  how  should  there  be  one  for  us,  from  the  time  that  we 
share  His  life  as  the  Risen  One  ?  No  doubt,  his  death  alone  would  not 
have  rendered  His  return  to  an  earthly  life  impossible  ;  but  His  entrance 
upon  a  celestial  life  absolutely  excludes  such  a  retrograde  step.  Thus  mere 
communion  with  His  death  would  not  suffice  to  furnish  an  unhesitating 
answer  to  the  question  of  ver.  2,  while  participation  in  His  new  life  settles 
it  once  and  forever. — The  last  words  of  ver.  9  form  an  independent  prop- 
osition. This  break  in  the  construction  throws  the  idea  more  into  relief. 
The  time  having  passed  when  death  w^as  permitted  to  stretch  its  sceptre 
over  him.  He  is  freed  from  its  power  forever. 

Ver.  10.  The  first  proposition  of  ver.  10  unfolds  the  reason  why  death 
WHS  allowed  to  reign  over  Him  for  a  moment ;  the  second  explains  the  rea- 
son why  this  cannot  be  repeated. — The  two  pronouns  6,  that  which,  may  be 
taken  either  as  a  determining  expression  :  in  that  90  far  as,  or  ns  the  direct 
object  of  the  two  verbs  :  that  whidi  He  died,  that  which  he  lived.  For  in 
Greek  it  is  allowable  to  say  :  to  die  a  death,  to  live  a  life  ;  comp.  Gal.  ii. 
20.  This  parallel  and  the  sense  itself  appears  to  us  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  second  construction.  The  first  would  seem  to  indicate  a  power  of  par- 
tlnl  rather  than  temporary  death,  which  is  not  natural  in  the  context. — 
The  short-lived  power  of  death  over  Jesus  is  explained  by  the  regimen  r^ 
dfiapna,  to  nn.  The  relation  which  Jesus  sustained  to  sin  was  the  soul 
cause  of  His  subjection  to  death.  As  in  this  piece  death  unto  sin  denotes 
an  absolute  breaking  with  it  (ver.  2),  it  might  be  attempted  here  to  give 
the  meaning :  Jesus  struggled  victoriously  against  sin  during  His  whole 
life,  not  granting  it  for  a  moment  the  right  of  existing  in  His  person.  But 
the  adverb  r^dTra^,  once,  forbids  us  to  extend  the  application  of  the  teim 
dying  unto  sin  to  His  whole  life.  Besides,  the  commentators  who,  like 
Meyer  and  Hofmann,  adopt  this  meaning,  limit  the  expression  to  the  mo- 
ment of  death  :  with  the  end  of  His  life  His  struggle  with  sin  ended  ;  from 
that  moment  sin  (in  the  form  of  temptation)  exercised  no  more  power  over 
His  person.  This  meaning  would  certainly  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
ipdTTrt^,  onc^.  But  it  forces  us  to  take  the  word  die  in  two  wholly  diflfeient 
senses  in  the  same  sentence,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  this 
dying  unto  sin  ascribed  to  Jesus.  Does  it  refer  to  his  struggle  against  temp- 
tation ?  The  phrase  dying  unto  sin  is  unsuitable.  One  dies  to  a  real,  not 
a  possible  fact.  Are  we  to  think  of  the  struggle  against  sin  outside  of 
Him?  But  this  struggle  continues  to  this  very  hour.  Is  it  a  personal 
breaking  with  evil  which  is  meant  ?  He  did  nothing  else  during  His  whole 
life.  The  only  possible  meaning,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be  that  adopted 
by  Grot,  and  Olsh.  :  He  died  to  expiate  sin,  a  sense  connected  quite  natu- 
rally with  that  given  by  Chrys.,  Calv.,  etc.  :  and  to  destroy  it.  There  was 
a  moment  in  His  existence  in  which  He  bore  its  penalty,  and  thereby  es- 
tablished its  defeat.  But  this  moment  was  short,  and  remains  single  and 
alone.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  term  e^dn-af ,  once  for  alL  It  was  a  tran- 
sient necessity  which  He  consented  to  encounter  ;  but  such  a  crisis  will 
not  be  renewed.  The  debt  once  paid  is  so  completely  and  forever  ;  comp. 
Heb.  vii.  27,  ix.  12,  26,  28,  x.  10 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  The  dative  ry  dfinpTi^, 
unto  sin,  thus  signifies  :  unto  the  service  of  sin,  that  is  to  say,  to  accomplisli 
all  that  was  demanded  by  the  entrance  and  destruction  of  this  fact  among 
mankind.  It  is  obvious  from  the  once  for  all  that  the  death  of  Jesus  occu- 
pies a  place  by  itself  in  His  work,  and  should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  the 
culminating  point  of  His  holy  life. — This  crisis  once  past,  Jesus  no  longer 
owes  anything  to  sin,  and  His  life  may  manifest  itself  without  hindrance 
as  an  instrument  of  the  life  of  God. — To  live  to  God,  is  to  live  solely  to  man- 
ifest and  serve  Him,  without  having  to  submit  any  more  to  certain  obliga- 
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tions  imposed  by  a  contrary  principle.  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is, 
as  Meyer  says,  exclusive  :  to  God  only.  The  glorified  Jesus  lives  and  acts 
for  no  other  object  than  to  manifest  in  the  heart  of  men  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  life  of  God  which  has  become  His  life,  life  eternal ;  comp.  John  xvii. 
2  :  "As  Thou  hast  given  me  power  over  all  flesh,  that  I  should  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  Thou  hast  given  me."  Thus  it  is  that  He  serves  and 
glorifies  God. 

As  Christ,  then,  once  entered  upon  this  life  and  glorious  activity,  does 
not  depart  from  it  to  leturn  back  again,  so  the  believer,  once  dead  to  sin 
and  alive  to  God  iu  Christ,  cannot  return  to  his  old  life  of  sin.  Ver.  11 
explicitly  draws  this  conclusion,  held  in  suspense  since  ver.  8,  and  prepared 
for  in  vv.  9  and  10. 

Ver.  11.  **  Thus  aho  reckon  ye  yourselves  to  he^  dead  indeed  unto  »in,  and 
alive  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,'''' " — The  orro>,  likewise^  indicates  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  conformity  between  the  case  of  believers 
and  that  of  Jesus. — Te  also:  ye,  as  well  as  he. — Aoyt'Ceff^e,  reckon^  con- 
sider, is  evidently  an  imperative,  not  an  indicative :  comp.  the  following 
imperatives,  vv.  12  and  13.  The  apostle  means :  Behold,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  you  witness  in  Jesus  Himself,  the  view-point  at  which 
you  ought  to  put  yourselves  when  you  regard  your  own  case.  You  have 
no  longer  to  see  your  condition  as  you  were  in  yourselves  :  slaves  of  sin, 
dead  unto  God.  You  have  to  regard  yourselves  as  you  are  in  Christ,  as  I 
have  just  explained  to  you  :  dead  to  sin,  alive  to  God.  Beside  and  above 
the  old  man  which  still  lives  in  him,  the  believer  possesses  a  new  ego  con- 
tained in  Christ  who  lives  in  him  ;  this  ego  has  broken  with  sin,  it  is  wholly 
consecrated  to  God.  Such  is  the  being  whom  he  ought  henceforth  to 
regard  as  his  true  self ;  he  ought  consequently  to  appropriate  it  subjec- 
tively by  constantly  substituting  it  for  his  natural  self,  which  is  henceforth 
denied  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Such  is  the  divine  secret  of  Christian 
sanctification,  which  distinguishes  it  profoundly  from  simple  natural 
morality.  The  latter  says  to  man  :  Become  what  thou  wouldst  be.  The 
former  says  to  the  believer  :  Become  what  thou  art  already  (in  Christ).  It 
thus  puts  a  positive  fact  at  the  foundation  of  moral  effort,  to  which  the 
believer  can  return  and  have  recourse  anew  at  every  instant.  And  this  is 
the  reason  why  his  labor  is  not  lost  in  barren  aspiration,  and  does  not  end 
despair.  The  believer  does  not  get  disentangled  from  sin  gradually.  He 
breaks  with  it  in  Christ  once  for  all.  He  is  placed  by  a  decisive  act  of 
will  in  the  sphere  of  perfect  holiness ;  and  it  is  within  it  that  the  gradual 
renewing  of  the  personal  life  goes  forward.  This  second  gospel  paradox, 
sanctification  by  faith,  rests  on  the  first,  justification  by  faith. 

After  having  shown  the  believer  how  he  is  to  regard  himself  in  virtue  of 
his  union  with  Christ,  the  apostle  calls  him  not  to  let  this  new  position  be 
a  mere  matter  of  theory,  but  to  work  it  into  his  real  life,  to  make  it  his  life 
from  moment  to  moment.  As  Philippi  says.  Christians  ou^ht  to  begin  with 
discerning  what  they  are,  and  then  labor  to  manifest  it.  Such  is  the 
subject  of  w.  12-14. 

Vv.  12,  13.  **  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  "body,  that  ye  should 
obey  its  lusts.*  Neither  yield  ye  your  members  to  sin  as  instruments  of  unright- 
eousness :  hut  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  *  those  that  have  become  alive  from 
the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  for  God.^^ — In 
Christ  all  is  done.     In  the  believer  all  is  doing  and  can  be  done  only  with 

I  The  rerh  ewax  1?  placed  by  T.  R.  and  E  L  P  after  vtKpow  iity ;  by  K  B  O  after  cavrov? ;  the 
word  iA  rejected  by  A  D  £  F  G.  It. 

s  A  B  D  £  F  G  omit  the  words  rw  Kvpua  i^uMr,  found  in  T.  R.,  with  K  C  K  L  P. 

*  Three  readings  *  T.  R.  reads,  with  K  L  P :  ««  to  woKoveiv  avrq  tv  rtu^  «iri0vM«u«  avrov  ; 
the  (ircco-Lnt.  D  £  F  G,  Ir.  Or.  Tert.  read  :  «?  to  viraxovcif  avnj,  omitting  the  words :  tv  to*? 
cvt^/Aiaic  avrov  ;  the  Alex.  K  A  B  C,  8yncl>  yg.  read  :  ei9  ro  waicovcii'  rcuf  ciri(h//uiuuf  avTov, 
omitting  avrn. 

^  Instead  of  «»« ,  A  B  C  read  w<rc(. 
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tlie  concurrence  of  his  will.  Hence  the  following  exhortation  which  is 
connected  by  therefore. — It  might  have  been  thought  from  certain  previous 
expressions,  that  Paul  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  sin  any  longer  in 
the  believer ;  but  he  far  from  giving  himself  up  to  such  exaggerations. 
The  very  word  :  "  Let  not  sin  rW^w,"  assumes  that  it  is  still  there.  But 
it  ought  no  longer  to  be  there  as  sovereign :  for  it  has  lost  its  powerful 
instrument  and  auxiliary,  the  body ;  the  latter  has  become  in  Christ  the 
instrument  of  God.  These  two  aspects  of  the  sanctification  of  the  body,  its 
liberation  from  sin  and  its  consecration  to  God  correspond  respectively  to 
vv.  6  and  7  and  vv.  8-10,  and  are  developed,  the  former  in  vv.  12  and  13a, 
and  the  latter  in  ver.  13^. 

The  imperative  fiii  paxsiXevhu^  let  it  not  reign,  is  addressed  grammatically 
to  sin,  but  in  meaning  to  the  believer  himself  ;  for  it  is  he  who  has  the  task 
of  biinging  this  reign  to  an  end.  The  exhortation  thus  placed  as  the  sequel 
of  what  precedes,  reminds  us  of  the  passage  Col.  iii.  5  :  *'  Ye  are  dead  (ver. 
3) ;  inortify  therefore  (ver.  5)  your  members,  which  are  upon  the  earth." 
It  is  because  we  are  dead  to  sin  in  Christ  that  we  can  mortify  it  in  ourselves 
in  daily  life.  The  present  imperative,  with  the  negative  /xjy,  implies  the 
notion  of  a  state  which  existed  till  now,  but  which  must  terminate. — We 
must  not,  as  some  do,  give  to  the  £v,  in,  the  meaning  of  ^,  as  if  the  apostle 
meant  that  the  body  was  the  means  by  which  sin  exercises  its  dominion  over 
us.  The  natural  meaning  is  :  ^'in  your  mortal  body.''  The  body  is  the 
domain,  as  ic  were,  in  which  the  dominion  of  sin  is  exercised,  in  this  sense, 
that  when  once  the  will  has  been  subjugated  by  sin,  it  gives  the  body  of 
which  it  disposes  over  to  sin,  and  this  master  uses  it  for  his  pleasure. 

The  epithet  difTrru,  mortal,  must  bear  a  logical  relation  to  the  idea  of  the 
passage.  The  object  of  this  term  has  been  understood  very  variously. 
Calvin  regards  it  as  expressive  of  contempt,  as  if  Paul  meant  to  say  that 
man's  whole  bodily  nature  hastens  to  death,  and  ought  not  consequently  to 
be  pampered.  Philippi  thinks  that  the  epithet  refers  rather  to  the  fact  of 
sin  having  hilled  the  body,  and  having  thus  manifested  its  maligfiant 
character.  Flatt  thinks  that  Paul  alludes  to  the  transient  character  of 
bodily  pleasures.  Chrysostom  and  Grotius  find  in  the  word  the  idea  of  the 
brevity  of  the  toilSy  which  weigh  on  the  Christian  here  below.  According 
to  Tholuck,  Paul  means  to  indic^c  how  evil  lusts  are  inseparable  from  the 
present  state  of  the  body,  which  is  destined  by  and  by  to  be  glorified. 
According  to  Lange  and  Schaff,  the  sanctification  of  the  mortal  body  here 
below  is  mentioned  as  serving  to  prepare  for  its  glorification  above.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  epithet  may  be  explained  more  naturally  :  It  is  not 
the  part  destined  to  die  which  should  rule  the  believer's  personality  ;  the 
higher  life  awakened  in  him  should  penetrate  him  wholly,  and  rule  that 
body  even  which  is  to  change  its  nature.  —  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  last 
proposition  of  the  verse,  the  Received  reading  :  to  obey  it  in  its  Ittsts^  does 
not  yield  a  simple  meaning.  To  obey  sin  in  its  lusts  is  an  artificial  and 
forced  expression.  The  Greco-Latin  reading :  to  obey  it,  is  rather  super- 
fluous ;  what  would  this  regimen  add  to  the  idea  expressed  by  the  previous 
words:  **Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  body"?  The  Alexandrine  reading: 
to  obey  its  lusts  (avroii,  the  body'^s),  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  is 
jireferable  to  both  the  others ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  besides,  as  we 
shall  show,  of  explaining  easily  how  they  arose.  — The  lusts  of  the  body  are 
its  instincts  and  appetites,  which,  acting  on  the  soul,  determine  within  it 
the  passionate  and  disorderly  motions  of  sin.  The  term  emOvfiia,  lust  (from 
£7r/,  upon,  toward,  and  6vfi6c,  the  h^eart,  feeling,  passion),  denotes  the  violence 
with  which,  under  the  dominion  of  bodily  appetite,  the  soul  is  carried  to 
the  external  objects,  which  can  satisfy  the  desires  excited  within  it. 
Although,  then,  it  is  still  sin,  the  egoistical  instinct  of  the  soul,  which 
reigns  in  the  body  and  directs  its  use,  it  thus  happens  that  the  appetites  of 
the  latter  become  the  masters  of  conduct ;  for  they  present  themselves  to 
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the  soul  as  the  means  of  satisfying  the  ardent  desire  of  enjoyment  viith 
^hich  it  is  consumed.  In  this  way  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  verse 
harmonize,  the  reign  of  sin  over  the  body,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  body 
over  the  person  himself.  But  this  relation  of  ideas  was  not  understood  by 
the  copyists.  As  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  sin  was  the  subject  of  the 
verb  reign,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  obedience  spoken  of  in  the  following 
words  was  meant  to  be  rendered  to  it  also,  and  they  added  (as  in  the  Byz.) 
the  pronoun  ahr^j  it  (sin),  which  necessitated  the  adding  also  of  the  prepo- 
sition cv,  in,  before  the  word  raig  kniOvfiiaig,  the  lusts.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  Received  reading.  Or,  again,  they  rejected  all  this  final  clause,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  m  keeping  with  the  beginning ;  and  thus  was  formed 
the  Greco-Latin  reading. 

Ver.  13.  After  speaking  of  the  body  in  general,  the  apostle  in  ver.  t2a 
mentions  the  members  in  particular.  Philippi,  who,  with  Calvin,  has 
understood  the  body  in  ver.  12,  not  of  the  body  properly  so  called,  but  of 
the  body  and  soul  united  (in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  not  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit),  gives  also  to  the  word  memhers^  ver.  13,  a  moral  as  well 
as  physical  sense.  It  is  not  only  the  eyes,  hands,  feet,  tongue,  etc.,  but 
also  the  heart,  will,  understanding.  There  could  be  nothing  more  arbitrary 
than  this  extension  to  the  soul  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  body  and  mem- 
hers.  The  members  of  the  body  correspond  to  the  various  luds^  ver.  12, 
and  are  the  particular  instruments  of  their  gratification.  The  term  on? a 
may  be  translated  by  arms  or  by  instruments.  Meyer  insists  strongly  on  the 
first  meaning,  the  only  one,  according  to  him,  used  in  the  Kcw  Testament 
(comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  7,  x.  4).  But  we  doubt  much  whether  this  observation 
applies  to  Rom.  xiil.  12  (see  on  the  passage)  ;  and  the  meaning  :  instrument^ 
seems  to  us  much  more  suitable  here,  as  there  is  no  reference  to  war,  but 
to  the  gratification  of  lusts  J  — The  present  imperative  irapiaravere,  present, 
yield,  like  the  ^aikeveTu  of  ver.  12,  denotes  the  continuance  of  an  actual 
state.  With  the  negative  fiij,  it  therefore  signifies  :  cease  from  yielding,  as 
you  have  done  till  now.  The  verb  irapiaTaveiv  signifies  :  to  present  in  order 
to  put  at  the  disposal  of.^  The  word  aducia,  unrighteousness,  here  embraces 
all  acts  contrary  to  moral  obligation  in  general.  —  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  dative  r^  dfiaprig,  to  sin,  depends  on  the  verb  yield,  or  on  the 
substantive  instrument.  Perhaps  it  shoul^  be  connected  with  both  at  once. 
—  Vv.  12  and  13a  have  expounded  the  notion  of  the  sanctification  of  the 
body  from  a  negative  point  of  view.  Ver.  136  expounds  it  positively. 
It  is  the  same  gradation  as  we  have  from  5a  to  56,  and  from  ver.  7  to  ver.  8. 

The  apostle  here  uses  the  aorist  irapaarf^aaTe  instead  of  the  present  irapia- 
ravere,  ver.  13a.  Critics  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
this  form.  Meyer  takes  this  imperative  aorist  as  indicating  the  instantane- 
cusness  with  which  the  consecration  of  the  body  should  be  carried  out. 
Fritzsche  finds  in  it  the  notion  of  the  continual  repetition  of  the  acts  in 
which  this  consecration  takes  effect.  Philippi  thinks  that  this  form  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  a  consecration  accomplished  onc^  for  all.  As  the  aorist 
strictly  denotes  the  passing  into  action,  the  imperative  aorist  strongly  calls 
upon  the  individual  to  accomplish  without  delay  the  act  indicated  by  the 
verb  (almost  the  meaning  indicated  by  Meyer).  The  difference  between 
this  aorist  imperative  and  the  present  imperatives  preceding  is  therefore 
this :  the  latter  were  an  exhortation  not  to  continue  the  old  state ;  the 
former  insists  on  an  immediate  transition  to  the  new  state  (comp.  Hofmann, 
p.  246).  This  change  should  affect  not  the  body  only,  but  the  whole  per- 
son :  yield  yourselves.  The  consecration  of  the  body  and  of  the  members  is 
included  in  that  of  the  person.  The  a>s  which  follows  does  not  signify  : 
as  if  (uael,  Alex,  reading),  but :  as  being  really  {ug,  Byz.  reading). — The 

1  Bat  the  verb  present  seems  to  be  employed  in  the  military  sense  of  presentlni?  in  line  and 
before  officers,  and  the  apostle  is  fond  of  expressions  taken  fh>m  usages  of  war.— T.  W.  C. 
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expression  dead  has  been  understood  here  in  two  ways.  Some,  like  Phil- 
ippic have  found  in  it  the  notion  of  spiritual  death,  in  which  tlie  sinner 
still  lies,  comp.  Eph.  ii.  1  and  5.  The  apostle  is  thought  to  he  contrasting 
the  old  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  in  which  the  Romans  formerly 
were,  with  their  present  state  of  life  in  God.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  like 
Meyer,  starting  from  the  comparison  between  vv.  2  and  11,  think  that  the 
subject  in  question  is  the  death  to  sin  consummated  by  faith  in  Christ. 
The  apostle  is  thought  to  be  contrasting  the  btate  of  the  body^s  ina  tivity 
at  the  time  when  the  believer  is  only  experimentally  dead  with  Christ  (vv. 
6,  7),  with  his  new  activity  from  the  time  that  he  receives  a  new  life  (vv. 
8-10),  through  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  Lord's  resurrection, 
This  second  meaning  is  obviously  forced  ;  the  first,  simpler  in  itself,  also 
agrees  better  with  the  contrast  between  the  believer^s  new  and  old  state 
(vv,  12  and  13/i).  The  tcim  SiKatoavvjf,  righteonsnesgj  in  contrast  to  aStiua, 
iniquity^  can  only  denote  here  moral  righteousness,  the  fulfilment  of  all 
human  obligations. — ^The  dative  Gew,  to  Ood,  does  not  depend  probably  on 
the  understood  verb  yield,  since  it  would  have  been  useless  in  this  case  to 
repeat  this  clause  already  expressed  in  the  previous  line.  It  must  there- 
fore be  connected  with  the  expression  bir'ka  diKaioahvTjq,  instruments  of  right- 
eotisness  for  Ood.  All  those  works  of  righteousness  which  God  could  not 
execute  Himself  here  below  without  constant  miraculous  interventions.  He 
accomplishes  by  believers,  who  eagerly  lend  their  bodies  and  members  to 
Him  as  iDstrumcnts  for  this  end. 

Ver.  14.  **//i  fact,  sin  will  not '  have  dominion  oner  you:  for  ye  are  not 
under  the  law,  hut  under  gra^x,'*'* — We  have  not  here  a  disguised  exhortation, 
expressed  by  a  future  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  im|>erative  :  "  Let  not  sin 
reign  any  more"  ...  I  Why  would  the  apostle  not  have  continued  the 
imperative  form  used  in  the  preceding  verses  ?  It  is  a  future  fact  made 
sure  to  the  believer  as  a  glorious  promise  :  **  What  I  have  just  asked  of  you 
(to  die  unto  sin  and  consecrate  yourselves  to  God),  ye  will  certainly  be  able 
to  do  ;  for  it  wnll  be  impossible  for  sin  to  hold  its  place  longer  in  you  ;  it 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  reign  over  you.  **  This  promise  is  the  justification 
of  the  command  given  ver.  12  :  **Let  not  sin  reign"  ...  1  Ver.  14  is 
thus  the  transition  from  the  preceding  exhortation  to  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment which  treats  of  the  believer's  emancipation. — The  promise  con- 
tained in  the  first  proposition  is  justified  in  the  second.  The  state  of  grace, 
X&pt^y  reconciliation  to  God,  the  enjoyment  of  His  favor  and  the  possession 
of  His  Spirit,  communicate  to  the  soul  a  victorious  power  all  unknown  to 
the  legal  state.  In  this  latter  there  reign  the  feeling  of  sin,  the  fear  of  con- 
demnation, and  the  servile  spirit,  which  are  the  opposite  of  inward  conse- 
cration.— And  hence  sin  can  be  overcome  under  grace,  while  it  reigns  in- 
evitably under  late.  The  apostle  has  not  put  the  article  before  the  word 
v6/iovj  law  ;  for,  though  he  is  thinking  substantially  of  the  Mosaic  law,  it  is 
as  law  that  he  wishes  to  designate  it  here,  and  not  as  Mosaic  law.  What  he 
afiSrms  applies  to  every  institution  having  the  character  of  an  external  com- 
mandment.— But  why  use  the  preposition  iiroy  under,  and  not  the  prepo- 
sition h,  in,  which  seems  more  suitable  to  a  notion  like  that  of  the  state  of 
grace  f  Is  grace,  then,  a  yoke,  as  well  as  the  law  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  inner  life,  a  power  ?  In  other  connections  Paul  would  certainly 
have  made  use  of  the  preposition  kv,  in,  with  the  word  gra/x.  But  the  idea 
of  the  whole  passage  about  to  follow  is  precisely  that  of  the  decisive  con- 
trol which  grace  exercises  over  the  believer  to  subject  him  to  righteousness 
with  an  authority  not  less  imperious,  and  even  more  efficacious  than  the 
law  (vv.  15-23).  And  it  is  this  idea  which  is  expressed  and  summed  up 
by  the  preposition  vn6,  under, — In  the  same  way,  indeed,  as  the  second 
passage  of  the  section  (vv.  15-23)  is  the  development  of  the  words  under 

1  K  K  read  ovxeri  {no  mort)  instead  of  ov  (noQ. 
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grojce^  the  third  (vii.  1-6),  as  we  shall  see,  will  be  the  development  of  the 
words,  no  more  under  the  law.  And  the  logical  connection  of  the  three 
pajHsages  is  consequently  this  :  After  demonstrating  in  the  first  that  faith  in 
Christ  crucified  and  risen  contains  in  it  the  principle  of  a  reign  of  holiness 
(vi.  1-14),  the  apostle  proves  that  this  principle  is  not  less  powerful  than  a 
law  to  subdue  man  to  itself  (vv.  15-23),  and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
moral  subjugation  the  believer  can  henceforth  without  danger  renounce  the 
yoke  of  the  law  (vii.  1-6). 

FOURTEENTH  PASSAGE  (VI.  15-23). 
The  Power  of  the  new  Principle  of  Sancti/ication  to  deliver  from  Sin. 

The  new  principle  had  just  been  laid  down.  The  apostle  had  found  it 
in  the  object  of  justifying  faith.  But  could  a  principle  so  spiritual,  apart 
from  every  external  and  positive  rule,  take  hold  of  the  will  with  power 
enough  to  rule  it  thoroughly?  To  this  natural  objection,  formulated  in 
ver.  15,  St.  Paul  answers  as  follows :  by  the  acceptance  of  grace  a  new 
master  has  been  substituted  for  the  former,  sin  (vv.  16-19)  ;  and  the  be- 
liever feels  himself  obliged  to  serve  this  new  master  with  the  more  fidelity 
because  he  rewards  his  servants  by  communicating  life  to  them,  whereas 
the  former  master  pays  his  by  giving  them  death  (vv.  20-23).  Thus  it  is 
proved  that  the  new  principle  is  clothed  with  sufllcient,  though  purely  in- 
ternal authority,  to  control  the  believer's  entire  life. 

Ver.  15  :  **  What  then  f  should  we  «i«,*  because  zee  are  not  under  the  law,  hut 
under  grace?  Let  it  not  heso/^^ — The  question  of  ver.  15  is  not  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  in  ver.  1.  The  discussion  has  advanced.  The  principle  of 
holiness  inherent  in  salvation  by  grace  has  been  demonstrated.  The  apos- 
tle only  asks  himself  whether  it  will  have  the  power  necessary  to  rule  man 
without  the  assistance  of  a  law  ?  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  question 
Ti  ovv,  what  then,  resumes  Ihe  discussion.  Thus  is  explained  the  difference 
of  style  between  the  question  of  ver.  1  and  that  of  ver.  15.  In  the  former, 
Paul  asked  :  Should  we  continue  in  sin  ?  Here  he  says  simply  :  should  we 
«w,  afiapTfjaufjxv,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Received  reading  :  shall  we 
sin,  a/LtapT^ffofiev,  should  be  rejected,  for  it  is  not  found  in  a  single  majuscule. 
The  aoiist  subjunctive  dfiaprr^aufiev  6oes  not  denote,  as  the  present  would 
do,  the  permanent  state,  but  the  isolated  act,  which  is  perfectly  suitable 
here.  The  question  is  no  longer,  as  in  ver.  1,  whether  the  justified  be- 
liever will  be  able  to  continue  the  life  of  sin  which  he  formerly  led.  The 
answer  has  been  given  in  vv.  1-14.  But  the  matter  in  question  is  whether 
the  new  dominion  will  be  strong  enough  to  banish  sin  in  every  particular 
ease.  Hence  the  form  of  the  aorist  subjunctive  :  should  we  commit  an  act  of 
sin  f  Could  we  act  thus  voluntarily  in  a  single  instance  ?  And,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  believer  will  not  easily  say  :  By  grace  I  shall  remain  without  any 
change  what  I  have  been  till  now.  But  he  will  find  himself  only  too  easily 
regarding  some  particular  leniency  toward  sin  as  admissible,  on  account  of 
the  freeness  of  pardon.  The  gradation  between  the  question  of  ver.  1  and 
that  of  ver.  15  makes  itself  also  felt  in  the  form  of  the  motive  alleged  in 
favor  of  unfaithfulness.  The  apostle  does  not  say  now  :  **  that  grace  may 
abound, ''  words  which  could  only  come  from  a  heart  yet  a  stranger  to  the 
experiences  of  faith  ;  but  he  says  here  :  ^^  because  we  are  under  grace." 
The  snare  is  less  gross  in  this  form.  Vinet  one  day  said  to  the  writer  of 
these  lines:  '* There  is  a  subtle  poison  which  insinuates  itself  into  the 
heart  even  of  the  best  Christian  ;  it  is  the  temptation  to  say  :  Let  us  sin, 
not  that  grace  may  abound,  but  because  it  abounds. '^     Here  there  is  no 

1  All  tho  MjJ.  read  aiiapnivniitv  instead  of  a^opnj^oiuici',  wMcb  li  read  by  T.  R.  with  some 
Man.  only. 
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longer  an  odious  calculation,  but  a  convenient  let  alone. — Wliere  would  be 
the  need  of  holding  that  the  apostle,  to  explain  this  question,  has  in  view 
an  objection  raised  by  legal  Jewish-Christianity?  The  question  arises  of 
itself  as  soon  as  the  gospel  coincs  in  contact  with  the  heart  of  man.  What 
proves  clearly  that  the  apostle  is  not  thinking  here  of  a  Jewish^hristlan 
scruple,  is  the  fact  that  in  his  reply  he  does  not  make  the  least  allusion  to 
man^s  former  subjection  to  the  law,  but  solely  to  the  yoke  which  sin  laid 
upon  him  from  the  beginning.  And  the  literal  translation  of  our  verse  is 
not :  '*  For  ye  are  no  more  under  the  law,"  but :  "  For  ye  are  no  more 
under  law,  but  under  grace,^^  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  when  he 
speaks  of  law  he  is  thinking  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  just  as,  when  speak- 
ing of  grace,  he  is  thinking  of  the  revelation  of  the  gospel.  But  he  does 
not  mention  the  institutions  as  such  ;  he  designates  them  only  by  their 
moral  c/iaracter. 

Vv.  16-19  describe  the  new  subjection  (to  righteousness)  by  which  grace 
displaces  the  old  subjection  {to  sin), 

Ver.  16.  **  Know  ye  not,  that  in  re^speet  of  Eim  to  whom  ye  devote  yourselves 
as  servants  to  obey,  ye  are  henceforth  His  servants  who  owe  Him  obedience; 
whether  it  be  sin  unto  death,  or  obedience  unto  righteousness .'" — The  question 
of  ver.  15  arose  from  an  entirely  erroneous  way  of  undci  standing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  moral  will  of  man  and  the  acts  in  which  it  is  manifested. 
It  seemed,  according  to  the  objection,  that  an  act  of  liberty  is  merely  an 
isolated  fact  in  human  life,  and  that  an  act  of  God's  grace  is  enough  to  an- 
nul it,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  it  shall  remain.  Thus  it  is  that  a  superficial 
Pelagianism  understands  moral  liberty.  After  the  doing  of  each  act,  it 
can  return  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  before,  exactly  as  if  nothing  had 
passed.  But  a  more  serious  study  of  human  life  proves,  on  the  contrary, 
that  every  act  of  will,  whether  in  the  directiou  of  good  or  of  evil,  as  it 
passes  into  reality,  creates  or  strengthens  a  tendency  which  drags  man  with 
mcreasing  force,  till  it  becomes  altogether  irresistible.  Every  free  act,  then, 
to  a  certain  degree  determines  the  future.  It  is  this  psychological  law 
which  the  apostle  here  applies  to  the  two  principles :  of  sin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  grace  on  the  other.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  ap- 
pealing to  an  experiment  which  everyone  can  make:  Know  ye  not  thatf 
.  .  .  ?  Jesus  had  already  expressed  this  law  when  He  uttered  the  maxim : 
"Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  [of  sin],"  John  viii.  34. — ^The 
words  :  him  to  whom  ye  devote  yourselves  as  servants,  refer  to  the  first  steps 
taken  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  opposite  directions.  At  this  point,  man 
still  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  moral  liberty  in  relation  to  the  principle 
which  tends  to  master  his  will ;  he  therefore  devotes  himself,  as  the  apostle 
says.  But  in  proportion  as  he  yields  himself  to  this  principle  by  certain 
acts  of  compliance,  he  falls  more  and  more  under  its  sway  :  ye  are  the  ser* 
vantsofhim  whom  ye  obey.  These  last  words  characterize  the  more  advanced 
state  of  things,  in  which,  the  bond  of  dependence  once  formed,  the  will 
has  lost  all  power  of  resistance,  and  exists  only  to  satisfy  the  master,  of  its 
choice.  The  words  :  u  iiraKoiere,  whom  ye  obey,  are  strictly  speaking  a  ple- 
onasm ;  for  this  idea  was  already  contained  in  the  expression  :  dovAoi  iore, 
ye  are  servants  ;  but  yet  they  are  not  superfluous.  They  signify  :  **  to  whom 
obedience  is  now  the  order  of  the  day,  whether  ye  will  or  not."  A  man 
does  not  put  himself  at  the  service  of  a  master  to  do  nothing  for  him.  In 
other  words,  absolute  liberty  cannot  be  the  condition  of  man.  We  are  made, 
not  to  create  our  guiding  principle,  but  simply  to  adhere  to  one  or  other  of 
the  higher  moral  powers  which  solicit  us.  Every  concession  freely  made 
to  either  is  a  precedent  which  binds  us  to  it,  and  of  which  it  will  avail  it- 
self to  exact  more.  Thus  there  is  gradually  and  freely  established  the  con- 
dition of  dependence  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  and  which  issues,  on  the 
one  side,  in  the  absolute  incapacity  of  doing  evil  (1  John  iii.  9),  the  state 
of  true  liberty  :  on  the  other,  in  the  total  incapacity  either  to  will  or  to  do 
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(jfood  (Matt.  xii.  32),  the  state  of  final  perdition.  Since  Paul  is  not  speak- 
ing as  a  philosophical  moralist,  but  us  an  apostle,  he  immediately  applies 
this  truth  to  the  two  positive  principles  which  he  is  here  contrasting  with 
one  another,  namely,  as  he  says  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse,  sin  and  obe- 
dience. Of  the  two  disjunctive  particles  ijToi  {whether  certainly)  and  ^  {or)^ 
the  first  is  somewhat  more  emphatic,  as  if  the  apostle  meant  to  rely  more 
strongly  on  the  first  alternative  :  Whether  certainly  of  sin  unto  death,  or,  if 
this  result  do  not  suit  you,  of  obedience  unto  righteousness." — Sin  is  put 
first,  as  the  master  to  whom  we  are  naturally  subject  from  infancy.  It  is 
its  yoke  which  faitli  has  broken ;  and  consequently  the  Christian  ought 
ever  to  remember  that  should  he  make  any  one  concession  to  this  principle, 
he  would  thereby  begin  to  place  himself  anew  under  its  dominion,  and  on 
the  way  which  might  guide  him  back  to  the  goal  of  his  previous  life  :  death. 
The  word  death  here  cannot  denote  physical  death,  for  the  servants  of 
righteousness  die  as  well  as  the  servants  of  sin.  We  are  no  longer  in  that 
part  of  the  Epistle  which  treats  of  condemnation,  and  in  which  death  ap- 
peared as  a  doom  pronounced  on  the  first  sin,  consequently  as  death  strictly 
so  called.  It  is  the  contnist  between  sin  and  holiness  which  prevails  in  this 
part,  chap,  vi.-viii.  The  matter  in  question,  therefore,  is  death  in  the 
sense  of  moral  corruption,  and  consequently  of  separation  from  God 
here  and  hereafter ;  such  is  the  abyss  which  sin  digs  ever  more  deeply, 
every  time  that  man,  nay,  that  the  believer,  even  gives  himself  over  to  it. 
— Why,  in  opposition  to  sin,  does  the  apostle  say  in  the  second  alternative  : 
of  obedience^  and  not :  of  holiness ;  and  why,  in  opposition  to  :  unto  deathy 
Qoes  he  say  :  unto  righteousness,  and  not :  u)Uo  life  f  Obedience  is  frequently 
understood  in  this  passage  as  obedience  to  good  or  to  God,  in  a  general 
way.  Obedience  in  this  sense  is  certainly  opposed  to  sin  ;  and  if  Paul  were 
giving  a  course  of  morals,  instead  of  an  exposition  of  the  Gospel,  this  mean- 
ing would  be  the  most  natural.  But  in  the  following  verse  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  verb  c^y  denotes  the  act  oi  faith  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel.  We  have  already  seen,  i.  5,  that  the  apostle  calls  faith  an  obedi- 
ence. It  is  the  same  xv.  18,  where  he  designates  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles 
by  the  name  of  obedience.  Faith  is  always  an  act  of  docility  to  a  divine 
manifestation,  and  so  an  obedience.  Thus,  then,  it  is  faith  in  the  gospel 
which  the  apostle  hero  designates  by  the  word  obedience ;  and  he  can  per- 
fectly contrast  it  with  sin  in  this  sense,  because  it  is  faith  which  termi- 
nates the  revolt  of  sin  and  establishes  the  reign  of  holiness.^  Every  time 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  sinner,  he  is  challenged  to  decide  between 
the  wedience  (of  faith)  or  the  carnal  independence  of  sin.  Man  docs  not 
escape  from  his  state  of  sin  by  the  simple  moral  contemplation  of  good  and 
evil,  and  their  respective  effects,  but  solely  by  the  efficacy  of  faith. — The 
words  :  unto  righteotisness,  have  been  applied  by  some — Meyer,  for  example 
— to  the  sentence  of  justification  which  will  be  passed  on  the  sanctified 
Christian  at  the  last  day.  This  interpretation  has  been  adopted  from  the 
contrast  between  this  term  and  the  preceding? :  unto  death.  But  we  have 
just  seen  the  term  righteousness  used,  ver.  13,  in  the  sense  of  moral  right- 
eousness ;  and  this  is  also  the  most  suitable  meaning  here,  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  point  out  the  holy  consequences  which  will  flow  from  the  principle 
of  faith.  The  antithesis  to  the  term  death  also  finds  a  simple  explanation 
with  this  meaning.  As  death,  the  fruit  of  sin,  is  separation  from  God  ;  so 
righteousness,  the  fruit  of  faith,  is  spiritual  communion  with  God.  The 
former  contains  the  idea  of  moral  corruption,  as  the  way,  and  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  life,  as  the  goal.  If  it  were  wished  to  render  the  con- 
trast completely,  we  should  have  to  say  :  **  whether  of  sin,  unto  unrighteoiis- 
ness  which  is  death,  or  of  obedience,  unto  righteousness  which  is  life.''^  By 
expressing  himself  as  he  does,  Paul  -wishes,  on  the  one  hand,  to  inspire  a 

*  Still,  thiB  reaaonlng  docs  not  show  faitli  and  obedience  to  be  convertible  tennis.— T.  W.  C. 
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horror  of  sin,  whose  fruit  is  death;  on  the  other,  to  bring  into  relief  the 
essentially  moral  character  of  faith,  the  fruit  of  which  is  righteousness. 

Vv.  17,  18.  '*  Now  Ood  he  thanked  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin^  hut  ye 
obeyed  from  the  heart  that  type  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you  ;  then  * 
heing  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  the  servants  of  righteousness.'''' — Ver.  16 
established  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  two  masters  :  sin  which 
leads  to  death,  and  faith  which  produces  righteousness.  The  apostle 
declares  in  ver.  17 — and  he  gives  God  thanks  for  it — ^that  the  Romans  have 
already  made  their  choice,  and  that  the  good  one.  The  exclamation  : 
thanks  he  to  Ood,  is  not  an  oratorical  form  ;  it  is  a  cry  of  gratitude  from  the 
depths  of  the  apostle^s  heart  for  the  marvellous  work  which  God  has 
wrought  without  him  among  those  former  Gentiles. — But  can  he  give 
thanks  because  they  were  formerly  servants  of  sin  f  There  are  two  ways  of 
understanding  the  form  used  here  by  St.  Paul :  either  the  thanksgiving  is 
made  to  bear  only  on  the  second  proposition,  and  the  first  is  regarded  as 
serving  only  to  bring  out  by  contrast  the  excellence  of  the  change  which 
has  passed  over  his  readers :  **  God  be  thanked  that  whereas  formerly  ye 
tcere  servants  .  .  .,  ye  have  now  obeyed ''  ...  Or  it  is  held  that  the  first 
proposition  belongs  also  to  the  contents  of  the  thanksgiving  ;  for  this  view 
it  is  enough  to  emphasize  strongly  the  imperfect  were:  **  because  ye  were, 
that  is  to  say,  are  no  longer.**  In  this  sense  the  analogous  expressions  are 
compared,  i  Cor.  vi.  11  ;  Eph.  v.  8  (see  Meyer,  Philippi).  The  second 
explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  first  meaning  the  contrast 
could  not  fail  to  be  indicated  by  the  particle  fiiv,  as  well  as  by  the  promi- 
nent position  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  by  the  verb  ^re,  ye 
were.  But  the  use  of  the  particle  fikv  is  much  rarer  in  the  New  Testament 
than  in  profane  Greek.  The  place  of  the  verb  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
more  valid  reason  ;  in  any  case  it  explains  how  the  apostle  could  follow  up 
the  expression :  thinks  he  to  Qod^  immediately  with  the  idea :  servants  of 
sin.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  first  meaning  remains  the  simplest 
and  most  natural.  Numerous  examples  of  this  mode  of  expression  can  be 
cited. — The  imperfect  ^re,  ye  were,  brings  out  the  duration  of  the  past  state ; 
the  aorist  vnT^Kouaare,  ye  obeyed,  refers  to  the  decisive  fact  by  which  they 
adhered  to  the  gospel  and  broke  with  that  former  state. — The  expression 
Ik  Kapdtag,  frofn  the  heart,  indicates  their  inward  readiness,  and  the  absence 
of  all  constraint.  The  gospel  answered  to  a  moral  want  within  them. — The 
following  proposition  may  be  construed  in  three  ways  :  1.  r^  tut^  diSax^i 
eig  ov  irapedddrjTE,  because  ye  obeyed  the  form  of  doctrine  to  which  ye  were  given 
over  (Chrys.,  Thol.,  De  W*.,  3iey.,  Philip.,  Winer)  ;  2.  etc  rov  rvnov  di&axfi^ 
ov  irapedod/frey  because  ye  gave  obedience  tt>  (or  :  in  relation  to)  the  form  of  doe- 
trine  which  was  transmitted  to  you  {bq  Trapedofhf  vfiiv)  ;  so  Hofmann  :  3.  cic  7'dv 
rvKov  didaxm  ^k  bv  irapedddrfre  (combining  the  meanings  of  the  previous  con- 
structions). Of  these  three  constructions  the  first  alone  is  admissible, 
because  to  obey  any  one  or  anything  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  vnaKoveiv  with 
the  dative,  and  not  with  the  preposition  cic ;  the  latter  would  denote  quite 
a  different  thing  (the  aim  of  the  obedience).  Paul  congratulates  the 
Romans  on  the  fact  that  they  have  adhered  with  faith,  docility,  and  eager- 
ness to  the  form  of  Christian  doctrine  which  was  brought  to  them  by  those 
who  first  communicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Does  this 
form  of  doctrine  denote  Christianity  in  general,  or  a  more  special  form  of 
Christian  teaching  ?  In  the  former  case,  would  not  Paul  have  simply  said  : 
**  because  from  the  heart  ye  obeyed  Christ  or  the  gospel  ?"  The  choice  of  so 
exceptional  a  term,  and  so  unique  as  that  which  he  thinks  good  to  use  here, 
leads  us  rather  to  think  of  a  special  and  precisely-defined  form  of  Christian 
teaching.  The  reference  is  to  that  gospel  of  Paid  (ii.  16,  xvi.  25)  which 
the  first  propagators  of  the  gospel  at  Rome  had  preached  there.    Paul 

1  K  C  lead  ovr  instead  of  U. 
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knew  well  from  his  own  experience  it  was  only  in  the  pure  spirituality  of 
*' his  gospel"  that  the  true  power  of  Christian  sane titi cation  was  to  be 
found y  and  that  every  concession  to  the  legal  principle  was  at  the  same 
time  a  barrier  interposed  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  his 
heartfelt  joy  because  of  the  form  of  doctrine  which  had  marked  with  its 
profound  impress  the  moral  life  of  the  Christians  of  Rome.  Could  he  with- 
out charlatanism  have  expressed  himself  thus,  if,  as  so  many  critics  think, 
the  doctrine  received  by  those  Roman  Christians  had  been  of  a  Judaizing 
nature,  and  in  contradiction  to  his  own  ? — All  the  terms  are,  as  it  were, 
deliberately  chosen  to  express  the  receptive  condition  of  the  readers.  And 
first  the  word  rviroq,  type^  form  (from  TvirTciv,  to  strike),  which  denotes  an 
image  deeply  engraved,  and  pitted  to  reproduce  its  impress ;  com  p.  Acts 
xxiii.  25,  where  this  word  denotes  the  exact  tenor  of  a  missive,  and  the 
analogous  term  virorv^oatCy  2  Tim.  i.  13,  used  almost  in  the  same  meaning 
as  here.  Then  the  passive  Trapado^fjvat,  literally,  to  he  given  over,  which 
strongly  expresses  the  sort  of  moral  subjection  which  results  from  the 
power  of  Cliristian  truth  once  accepted.  One  is  free  to  acquiesce  in  it  or 
to  reject  it ;  but  the  Christ  received  becomes  a  master  who  instantly  dis- 
possesses the  previous  master. 

If  it  is  asked  wherein  exactly  consisted  this  precise  form  of  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  of  which  the  apostle  was  here  thinking,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
find  it  best  summed  up  in  1  Cor.  i.  30,  where  Christ  is  presented,  first,  as 
our  righteoumess,  then  as  our  sanetifcatian,  lastly,  our  final  redemption.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  whole  didactic  part  of  our  Epistle  is  embraced  in  these 
three  terms :  chap.  i.-v.  in  the  first  {diKatoavvTf,  righteousness),  chap.  vi.  1  to 
viii.  11  in  the  second  (ayiaafi6g,  holiness),  and  the  end  of  chap.  viii.  in  the 
third  {aTToyivTpcjctg,  redemption). 

Some  critics  regard  ver.  18  as  the  conclusion  of  the  argument ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  particle  di,  nmo,  it  would  require  to  have  been  ovv,  therefore, 
which  is  found  indeed  in  two  Mjj.,  led  astray  by  this  supposition.  We 
are  not  yet  at  the  conclusion.  The  assertion  :  ye  were  made  suhje<^  to  right- 
eousness, belongs  still  to  the  premisses  of  the  argument.  Here  in  fact  is 
the  reasoning  as  a  whole  :  In  ver.  15  the  objection  :  Will  th^  believer  wish 
to  sin  even  once  ?  From  ver.  16  to  ver.  18  the  answer.  Ver,  1^,  the  major. : 
Man  cannot  be  absolutely  free  ;  he  cannot  help  choosing  between  two  mas- 
ters, sin  or  righteousness.  Vv.  17,  18,  the  minor  :  Now  whe»,you  decided 
for  faith  (ver.  17),  you  accepted  subjection  to  righteousness  (ver*  IP)..  The 
conclusion  follows  of  itself.  Therefore  your  progress  in  goodness  is  hence- 
forth  a  matter  of  necessity.  Accordingly,  the  objection  started  is  resolved-: 
you  couid  not  sin  even  once  without  renouncing  the  new  principle  to  which 
you  have  given  yourselves.  We  thus  see  how  Paul  has  succeeded  in  redis- 
covering a  law  even  in  grace,  but  a  law  inward  and  spiritual,  like  his  whole 
gospel.  It  is  Christ  Himself  who,  after  having  freed  us  from  sin  by  His 
death,  by  uniting  us  to  His  life  as  the  Risen  One,  has  made  us  subject  to 
righteousness. 

But  the  apostle,  in  his  exposition  of  the  relation  between  the  believer 
and  his  new  master,  had  usea  an  expression  which  jarred  on  his  own  sense 
of  propriety,  and  which  he  feels  the  need  of  excusing  and  explaining.  It 
was  the  word  servitude  (slavery),  applied  to  the  believer *s  dependence  on 
righteousness.  Is  then  the  practice  of  goodness  a  servitude  ?  Is  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  glorious  freedom  ?  Most  certainly,  and  to  this 
thought  the  remark  applies  which  begins  ver.  19 ;  after  which,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  verse,  the  apostle  concludes  this  development  with  a 
practical  exhortation. 

Ver.  19.  ^^  I  speak  after  the  mcmner  of  men  "because  of  the  infirmity  of  your 
flesh  :  for  as  ye  have  yielded  your  mernbers  servants  to  uncleanness,  and  to  in- 
iquity unto  iniquity  ;  even  so  now  yield  your  members  servants  to  righteousness 
unto  holiness.''^ — Several  critics  (Beng.,  De  Wette,  Mey.,  Philip.)  refer  the 
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fleftlily  infirmity  of  the  Romans,  of  -which  the  apostle  here  ppeaks,  to  their 
intellectual  weakness,  their  inability  to  apprehend  religious  truth  ad- 
equately. This  is  the  reason  which  has  led  him  to  make  use  of  a  human 
mode  of  speaking,  calling  the  fulfilment  of  righteousness  a  fwrviiude^  which, 
from  the  divine  point  of  view,  is,  on  the  contrary,  true  liberty.  What  is 
well-founded  in  this  explanation  is  the   application  of  the  first   words  | 

of  ver.  19  to  the  term  servitude  used  in  ver.  18.     But  what  seems  to  me  | 

inexact,  is  to  apply  the   expression  weakness  of  the  flesh  to  a  defect  of  i 

understanding.  Does  not  this  explanation  contradict  what  the  apostle 
recognizes  in  such  forcible  terms,  xv.  14 :   the  high  degree  of  Christian  | 

knowledge  to  w^hich  the  Church  of  Rome  has  already  attained  ?     Weakness  , 

of  the  flesh  (more  literally  :  procee^ling  from  the  flesh)  must  therefore  de- 
note a  general  state  shared  by  the  Romans  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  consequently  a  moral  rather  than  an  in- 
tellectual state  ;  and  this  is  really  what  the  exi)ression  used  by  the  apostle 
naturally  indicates.  If  the  obligation  to  practice  righteousness  seems  to 
the  greater  number  of  believers  to  be  a  subjection  to  a  strange  principle,  it 
is  not  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  understanding ;  the  cause  is  deeper ;  it 
is  because  the  flesh,  the  love  of  the  ego,  has  not  yet  been  completely  sacrificed. 
From  this  moral  fact  there  arises  even  in  the  Christian  the  painful  impres- 
sion that  perfect  righteousness  is  a  most  exacting,  sometimes  even  a  harsh 
master,  and  that  the  obligation  to  conform  in  all  points  to  the  will  of  God 
makes  him  a  slave.  Such  is  the  imperfect  moral  condition  to  the  impres- 
sions of  which  Paul  accommodates  his  language  in  the  expressions  used  in 
ver.  18.  The  ancient  Greek  interpreters  thought  this  remark,  ver.  19a, 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  giving  it  the  meaning  :  **  I  do  not 
mean  to  ask  of  you  what  goes  beyond  your  human  weakness,  caused  by  the 
flesh  ;  yield  your  members  only  to  righteousness  in  tlie  same  measure  as  you 
formerly  yielded  them  to  sin.  I  do  not  ask  more  of  you."  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  apostle,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  is  describing  the  standard 
of  Christian  holiness,  cannot  think  of  abating  aught  of  the  demands  of  the 
new  principle.  The  exhortation  which  follows  cannot  be  less  absolute 
than  that  which  preceded,  vv.  12,  13,  and  which  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  such  clause.  Hofmann  and  Schott  take  the  two  words  hv^pu-ivov  ?.iyu>y 
I  speak  as  a  man^  as  a  parenthesis,  and  join  the  regimen  6ia  rr/v  aa^iveiavj 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  to  the  verb  :  ye  became  siihject,  ver.  18. 
According  to  this  view  Paul  recognizes  that  the  practice  of  goodness  is 
really  a  servitude  for  the  believer,  subjection  to  a  strange  will ;  and  that 
arising  from  the  persistence  of  the  old  nature,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
flesh  requires  to  be  constantly  subdued.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  apostle  here  seriously  called  by  the  name  of  servitude  that  Christian 
life  which  he  represents  always,  like  Jesus  Ilimself,  as  the  most  glorious 
emancipation.  Undoubtedly,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  27,  he  uses  the  expression  <5ai'Aa- 
yuynv,  to  bring  int4>  subjection,  but  in  a  figure,  and  in  relation  to  the  binly. 

The  imperative  yield  proves  that  the  second  part  of  the  verse  is  an  ex- 
hortation. But  in  this  case  why  attach  it  with  a  for  to  what  precedes  ? 
Can  an  exhortation  serve  to  demonstrate  anything  ?  Docs  it  not  retjuiro 
itself  to  be  founded  on  a  demonstration  ?  To  understand  this  strange  form, 
we  must,  I  think,  change  the  imperative  yield  into  the  form:  **y«  are 
held  l)ound  to  yield.''  We  can  then  understand  how  this  idea  may  be  con- 
nected by  for  with  ver.  18  :  *'  Ye  were  made  subject  to  righteousness  hence- 
forth, since,  in  fact  (for)^  it  remains  to  you  only  to  yield  your  members.'' 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  indeed,  that  the  exhortation  :  yield  your  members, 
was  already  expressed  previously  in  vv.  12  and  13,  and  that  as  logically 
based  on  all  that  preceded  {therefore^  ver.  12),  and  that  consequently  the 
transition  from  ver.  18?>  to  106  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  **  ye  became  the 
servants  of  righteousness,  for,  in  fact,  as  I  have  shown  you,  ye  have  now 
notliing  else  to  do  than  to  yield  your  members  to  righteousness."     The 
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only  difference  between  the  exhortation  of  w.  12  and  13  and  that  of  185  is 
that  Paul  said  in  the  former  :  do  ;  while  here,  in  keeping  with  the  object 
of  this  second  passage,  he  says  :  **  And  ye  cannot  do  otherwise."  By  this 
relation  between  the  jfor  of  ver.  195  and  ver.  18,  it  may  be  proved  that  19a 
is  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  an  interjected  observation. 

There  is  a  slightly  ironical  touch  in  the  meaning  of  the  second  part  of  ver. 
19.  It  concerns  the  readers  to  be  now  in  the  service  of  their  new  master, 
righteousness,  as  active  and  zealous  servants  as  they  formerly  were  in  the 
service  of  their  old  master.  *'  Yc  were  eager  to  yield  your  members  to  sin 
to  commit  evil,  be  ye  now  as  eager  to  yield  them  to  righteousness  to  realize 
holiness.  Do  not  inflict  on  this  second  master  the  shame  of  serving  him 
less  faithfully  than  the  first."  The  old  master  is  denoted  by  the  two  terms 
aKa&apaiay  vncleanness,  and  avofiia,  latolessness,  life  going  beyond  all  rule, 
licentiousness.  The  first  of  these  terms  characterizes  sin  as  personal  deg- 
radation, the  second  as  contempt  of  the  standard  of  right  written  in  the 
law  on  evei-y  man^s  conscience  (ii.  14,  15).  This  distinction  seems  to  us 
more  natural  than  that  laid  down  by  Tholuck,  who  takes  the  term  vnclean- 
ness  in  the  strictly  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  who  takes  lawlesmess  to 
be  sin  in  general.  The  broad  sense  which  we  give  to  the  word  undeanness 
appears  clearly  from  1  Thcss.  iv.  7.  The  two  expressions  therefore  embrace 
each,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  whole  sphere  of  sin,  but  from  two  different 
points  of  view. — From  sin  as  a  principle,  the  apostle  passes  to  sin  as  an 
effect.*  The  regimen  elg  avofitav,  unto  laiclessnesSy  signifies  :  to  do  all  one's 
plesu^ure  without  being  arrested  in  the  least  by  the  line  of  demarWation 
which  separates  good  from  evil.  This  expression  avouia,  lawhssnenit,  so 
expressly  repeated,  and  this  whole  description  of  the  previous  life  of  the 
readers,  is  evidently  more  applicable  to  men  formerly  Gentiles  than  to  be- 
lievers of  Jewish  origin. — With  sin  characterized  as  an  evil  disposition,  as 
an  inward  principle,  in  the  two  forms  of  degradation  and  lawlessness,  there 
is  contrasted  goodness,  also  as  a  principle  and  as  a  moral  disposition,  by 
the  term  diKaioavvrj,  righteousness.  This  is  the  will  of  God,  moral  obligation 
accepted  by  the  believer  as  the  absolute  rule  of  his  will  nnd  life.  Then 
with  sin  as  an  effect  produced  in  the  form  of  avofiia^  the  rejection  of  every 
rule  in  practice,  there  is  contrasted  goodness  as  a  result  obtained,  by  the 
term  dyiaafidg :  this  is  the  concrete  ahd  personal  realization  of  goodness, 
the  fruit  of  perpetual  submission  to  the  principle  of  righteousness,  holiness^ 
or  sanctification.  The  word  dyiaa/i6g  is  usually  translated  by  sanctijication^ 
and  this  is  represented  as  the  progressive  amelioration  of  the  individual  re- 
sulting, from  his  moral  self-discipline.  It  is  certain  that  Greek  substantives 
in  fio^  or  ff//of  are,  as  Curtius  says  {Schulgramm.  §  342),  nomina  actionis,  de- 
noting properly  an  action  put  forth,  rather  than  a  state  of  being.  But  we 
must  not  forget  two  things  :  1.  That,  from  the  Scripture  point  of  view,  the 
author  of  the  act  denoted  by  the  term  sanctify  is  God,  and  not  man  ;  this 
is  established,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  1  Pet.  i.  2,  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  and  1  Cor.  i. 
30,  where  this  act  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  Christ.  2.  That 
even  in  the  Old  Testament  the  term  dyia(Tfi6g  seems  to  be  used  in  the  LXX. 
to  denote  not  the  progressive  work,  but  its  result ;  thus  Amos  ii.  11,  where 
the  LXX.  use  this  word  to  translate  nezirim^  the  consecrated  ones  ;  and  Ezek. 
xlv.  4,  where  it  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  miJcd^isch,  sanctuary. 
In  the  New  Testament,  likewise,  it  more  naturally  denotes  the  result  reach- 
ed than  the  action  put  forth,  in  the  following  passages  :  1  Thess.  iv.  8  ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  15  ;  Heb.  xii.  14.  We  are  thus  led  to  translate  it  rather  by  the 
term  holiness.  And  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  preposition  e/f ,  /or, 
nntOy  which  expresses  the  goal  rather  than  the  way.  If  it  is  asked  wherein 
the  term  dytaofidg,  taken  in  the  sense  of  holiness^  still  differs  from  dyidrrj^^ 
(Heb.  xii.  10)  and  dyiuavvrj  (i.  4  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  13  ;  2.  Cor.  vii.  1),  which 

I  Thnt  ie,  as  an  abiding  state. 
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seem  to  be  completely  synonymous,  the  indication  of  the  shade  may  he 
found  in  the  form  of  the  terminations  :  dytdnjc  denotes  holiness  as  an  ab- 
stract idea  ;  aytuavvjj^  as  a  personal  quality,  an  inward  disposition  ;  ayiaa/i6c, 
as  a  work  which  has  reached  the  state  of  complete  realization  in  the  per- 
son and  life,  the  result  of  the  divine  act  expressed  by  dyid^eiv. 

The  apostle  has  thus  reminded  the  church  of  the  two  principles  between 
which  it  has  finally  made  its  choice,  and  the  necessity  laid  on  Ihe  believer 
to  be  as  thoroughgoing  in  his  new  master^s  service  as  he  had  been  in  that 
of  the  former  ;  he  now  labors  to  strengthen  this  choice  and  decision  by 
presenting  the  consequences  of  the  one  and  the  other  condition  of  depend- 
ence. On  the  one  side,  shame  and  death  ;  on  the  other,  holiness  and  life. 
Here  is  the  second  part  of  the  passage  ;  vv.  20  and  21  describe  the  con- 
sequences of  the  service  of  sin  to  their  extreme  limit ;  ver.  22  gives  the 
consequences  of  dependence  on  God  also  to  their  final  goal ;  ver.  23,  in  an 
antithesis  full  of  solemnity,  formulates  this  double  end  of  human  life. 

Vv.  20,  21.  **  For  when  ye  were  the  servants  of  Bin^  ye  were  free  in  re^jjeet 
of  righteousness.  What  fntlt  therefore  had  ye  then?  Things  of  which  ye 
are  now  ashamed;  for  certainly^  their  end  is  death.'''* — We  must  seek  the 
counterpart  of  ver.  20,  not  in  ver.  18,  which  belongs  to  a  passage  now 
concluded,  but  in  ver.  22.  In  ver.  20,  indeed,  there  begins  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  the  two  services.  The  for  bears  on  the  exhorta- 
tion contained  in  ver.  19&.  It  would  be  impossible  to  depict  the  degrading 
character  of  the  former  dependence  in  which  his  readers  had  lived,  more 
keenly  than  the  apostle  does  in  the  words  :  free  in  resjtect  of  righteousness. 
The  conviction  of  what. is  righteous  did  not  for  a  moment  hamper  them  in 
their  course  of  life.  This  was  an  annoyance  which  they  did  not  feel !  To 
use  the  expression  of  Scripture,  they  drank  iniquity  as  one  drinketh  up 
water. 

Ver.  21.  And  what  was  the  result  of  this  shameful  liberty  ?  The  apostle 
analyzes  it  into  a  fruity  KapTrScj  and  an  end,  Te?.og.  What  fruit  had  ye  then  f 
he  asks  literally.  The  verb  ex^iv,  to  have^  no  more  here  than  in  i.  13, 
signifies  to  produce.  Paul  would  rather  have  used  for  this  menniug  one  of 
the  verbs  9^p«v  or  ttoieIv.  By  saying  that  they  ha/te  this  fruit,  he  wishes  to 
express  not  only  the  idea  that  they  produce  it,  but  that  they  possess  and 
keep  it  in  themselves,  that  they  drag  it  with  them  as  forming  part  of  their 
own  moral  life.  **  Their  works  follow  them,''  as  is  said.  Commentators 
are  not  at  one  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  :  things  of  which 
ye  are  now  ashamed.  Some,  like  the  Peshitto, Theoa. ,  Theoph.,  Er.,  Luth., 
Mel.,  Thol.,  De  W.,  Olsh.,  Philip.,  take  these  words  as  the  answer  to  the 
question  put :  **This  is  the  fruit,  namely,  acts  of  which,  now  that  ye  are 
in  Christ,  ye  cannot  think  without  confusion  ;  for  ye  now  see  clearly  that 
the  goal  to  which  they  were  leading  you  inevitably  was  death.''  But  some 
commentators  (Chr5's.,  Grot.,  Beng.,  Fritzs.,  Mey.)  regard  these  words  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  question  :  **  What  fruit  did  ye  derive  from 
those  things  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?"  The  answer  in  this  case 
would  be  understood.  According  to  Meyer,  it  would  simply  be  :  none^  of 
course  taking  the  word  fruit  in  an  exclusively  good  sense.  Or  the  answer 
might  be  supposed  to  be  :  a  aery  evil  fruit,  finding  the  proof  of  this  evil 
quality  in  the  following  words  :  **  For  their  end  is  death."  But  whatever 
may  be  the  answer  which  is  sought  to  be  supplied,  this  construction,  by 
prolonging  the  question  with  this  long  incidental  proposition,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  taking  away  from  its  vivacity,  and  making  the  sentence 
extremely  heavy.  Besides,  we  must  supply  before  the  relative  f^'  otf,  of 
which,  some  antecedent  or  other,  such  as  kKeivuv  or  k^  kKeivuv,  which  is  not 
very  natural.  If  account  is  taken  of  the  very  marked  contrast  between  the 
two  adverbs  of  time,  tlien  and  now,  rdre  and  viw,  we  shall  be  led  rather  to 

*  B  D  E  F  a  read  here  /icv  (to  f&ey  yap) ;  T.  R.,  with  K  A  C  K  L  P,  omits  the  iiw. 
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see  here  two  distinct  propositions  than  only  one.  Finally,  we  find  in 
ver.  22  the  result  described,  under  two  distinct  aspects  :  as  fruity  Kaprrdc, 
and  as  end,  rrAog,  Should  it  not  be  the  same  in  our  verse,  to  which 
ver.  22  corresponds  ?  This  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  sense  preferred  by 
Meyer.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  rLXog  (end)  almost  the  synonym 
and  explanation  of  Kapirdg  (fruit).  This  commentator  relies  especially  on  the 
fact  that  the  apostle  gives  to  the  word  fruit  only  a  good  sense ;  so  Gal. 
V.  19  and  22,  where  he  speaks  of  the  toork^  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,  and  Eph.  v.  11,  where  he  characterizes  the  works  of  darkness  as 
being  without  f^u  it  (aKapTTo).  But  Meyer  does  not  take  into  consideration 
that  the  mind  of  the  apostle  is  here  moving  in  the  domain  of  a  sustained 
fignre^  which  he  applies  successively  to  the  two  opposite  servitudes.  On 
both  sides  he  sees  :  1.  A  master  (sin,  God)  ;  2.  A  servant  (the  natural 
man,  the  believer)  :  3.  Some  worJc  or  other  in  the  service  of  the  master  ; 

4.  Fruity  which  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  labor,  the  work  itself  (the 
things  of  which  the  workers  are  ashamed,  or  those  which  lead  to  holiness) ; 

5.  An  end,  as  retribution  at  the  hand  of  the  master  (death,  eternal  life). 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  figure  of  fruit  is  in  place  on  the  one  side  as 
well  as  on  the  other.  So  thoroughly  is  this  the  thought  of  the  apostle, 
that  in  ver.  22  he  says  to  the  believer  :  Ye  have  ^^ your  fruit^^"*  in  evident 
contrast  to  that  which  they  had  previously  as  sinners.  As  to  those  who  to 
the  question  :  What  fruit  liad  ye?  understand  this  wholly  different  answer  : 
a  'body  detestable  fruit,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  explain  so  important  an 
ellipsis.  "We  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  prefer  the  first  of  the  two  expla- 
nations proposed  :  **  What  fruit  did  ye  then  derive  from  your  labor  in  the 
service  of  sin  ?  Such  fruit,  that  now  when  ye  are  enlightened,  it  only  fills 
you  with  shame,"  kpya  rov  cKorovq  (the  works  of  darkness),  Eph.  v.  11.* 

The/<?r  which  connects  the  last  proposition  with  the  preceding  bcara  on 
the  notion  of  shame.  In  point  of  fact,  the  final  result  of  those  things, 
their  W?.of  (end),  which  is  death,  demonstrates  their  shameful  nature.  *'  It 
is  most  fitting  indeed  that  ye  should  blush  for  them  now  ;  for  their  end  is 
death.''  In  this  fact:  death,  as  the  end,  there  is  expressed  the  estimate 
of  God  Himself.  I  regard  as  authentic  the  particle  nh,  which  is  read  here 
by  five  Mjj.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  added  ; 
its  omission,  on  the  contrary,  is  easily  explained.  It  is  the  particle  known 
under  the  name  of  fikv  solitarium,  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  d^, 
and  which  is  merely  intended  expressly  to  reserve  a  certain  side  of  the 
truth  which  the  reader  is  guarded  against  forgetting:  **For  (whatever 
may  be  the  virtue  of  grace)  it  remains  nevertheless  true  that"  .  ,  . — The 
end  differs  from  the  fiuit  in  that  the  latter  is  the  immediate  result,  the 
very  realization  of  the  labor,  its  moral  product ;  while  the  end  is  the  mani- 
festation of  God's  approval  or  displeasure. — Death  here  evidently  denotes 
Jinal  death,  eternal  separation  from  God,  cnroAeia  (perdition). 

Ver.  22.  ^^  But  now^  being  made  free  from  sin  and  become  servants  to  God, 
ye  have  your  fruit  lioliness,  and  your  end  everlasting  life.'*^ — For  the  abstract 
master  designated  above,  namely  righteousness,  Paul  here  substitutes  God 
Himself ;  for  in  Christ  it  is  to  the  living  God  the  believer  is  united.  The 
form  of  expression  used  by  Paul,  literally  rendered,  would  be  :  **  Ye  have 
your  fruit  m  the  direction  of  holiness."  It  is  to  the  state  of  holiness  that 
ye  are  brought.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  result  of  action  constantly  kept  tip 
in  dependence  on  God.  Every  duty  discharged  is  a  step  on  the  way  at  the 
end  of  which  God's  servant  sees  the  sublime  ideal  of  ayiaanog,  completed 
holiness,  shining. — To  t\\\&  fruit  God  is  pleased  to  add  what  Paul  calls  the 
end:  eternal  life.  Besides  holiness,  this  expression  embraces  glory,  im- 
perishable happiness,  perfect  activity. 

1  Both  constructions  are  grammatical  and  yield  a  good  sense,  and  havo  divided  interpreters 
from  an  early  period ;  but  ilie  Recoiid  is  tlie  more  simple  and  natural,  and  has  been  favored  by 
tho  majority  of  critics  and  editors.— T.  W.  C. 
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In  vcr.  23  the  apostle  sums  up  in  a  few  definite  strokes  those  two  con- 
trasted pictures. 

Ver.  23.  **  For  the  icages  of  sin  is  death;  hut  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'''' — On  the  one  side,  wages,  something  earned.  The 
word  btpaviov  strictly  denotes  payment  in  kind,  then  the  payment  in  money 
which  a  general  gives  his  soldiers.  And  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  comple- 
ment r//f  duapriagy  of  sin,  is  not  here  the  genitive  of  the  object :  the  wages 
"paid  for  sin,  but  the  genitive  of  the  subject :  the  wages  paid  ly  sin.  Sin 
IS  personified  as  man's  natural  master  (vv.  12,  14,  22),  and  he  is  represented 
as  paying  his  subjects  with  death.  This  term,  according  to  the  apostle, 
does  not  seem  to  denote  the  annihilation  of  the  sinner.  To  pay  any  one  is 
not  to  put  him  out  of  existence  ;  it  is  rather  to  make  him  feel  the  painful 
consequences  of  his  sin,  to  make  him  reap  in  the  form  of  corruption  what 
he  has  sowed  in  the  farm  of  sin  (Gal.  vi.  7,  8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10) . — In  the  second 
proposition  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of  wages,  but  of  a  gift  of  grace 
IxfipfCFf^fi)'  This  term  is  taken  here  in  its  most  general  sense  ;  it  compre- 
hends the /MZ/i<;iW<?/*«<iZca^/o/i.  Everything  in  this  work,  from  the  initial 
justification  to  the  final  absolution,  including  sanctification  and  preparing 
for  glory,  is  a  free  gift,  an  unmerited  favor,  like  that  Christ  Himself  who 
has  been  made  unto  us  righteousness,  holiness,  and  redemption.  "Hell," 
says  Ilodge,  **  is  always  earned  ;  heaven,  neccr.'''*  The  apostle  closes  with 
the  words  :  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;  for  it  is  in  Him  that  this  entire  com- 
munication of  divine  mercy  to  the  faithful  takes  place.  Here,  again,  for 
the  6ia,  hy,  which  was  the  preposition  used  in  the  preceding  part  (for 
example,  v.  1,  2,  11,  17,  21),  Paul  substitutes  the  h,  in,  which  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  mode  of  sanctification.  After  being  justified  by  Him,  we 
are  sanctified  in  Him,  in  communion  of  life  with  Him. 

/  It  is  commonly  thought  that  this  twenty-third  verse,  as  well  as  the  whole 
passage  of  which  it  is  a  summary,  applies  to  the  believer  only  from  the 
view-point  of  the  second  alternative,  that  of  eternal  life,  and*  that  the 
unconverted  only  are  referred  to  by  the  apostle  when  he  speaks  of  the 
service  of  sin  and  of  its  fatal  goal,  death.  But  the  tenor  of  ver.  15  proves 
how  erroneous  this  view  is.  What  is  the  aim  of  this  passage  ?  To  reply 
to  the  question  :  ** Shall  we  sin  because  we  are  under  grace?"  Now  this 
question  can  only  be  put  in  reference  to  believers.  It  is  to  them,  there- 
fore, that  the  reply  contained  in  this  whole  passage  applies.  Neither 
could  Paul  say  in  respect  of  unconverted  sinners  what  we  find  in  ver.  21 : 
*'  those  things  whereof  we  are  now  ashamed."  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
he  conceives  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  service  of  sin — a  return 
which  would  lead  them  to  eternal  death  as  certainly  as  other  sinners.  It 
follows,  even  from  the  relation  between  the  question  of  ver.  15  and  the 
answer,  vv.  10-23,  that  such  a  relapse  may  arise  from  a  single  voluntary 
concession  to  the  continual  solicitations  of  the  old  master,  sm.  A  single 
afiirmative  answer  to  the  question  :  *'  Shall  I  commit  an  act  of  sin,  since  I 
am  under  grace?"  might  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  believer  again  on 
the  inclined  plane  which  leads  to  the  abyss.  A  striking  example  of  this 
fact  occurs  in  our  very  Epistle.  In  chap.  xiv.  15  and  20,  Paul  declares  to 
the  man  who  induces  a  weak  brother  to  commit  an  act  of  sin  contrary  to 
his  conscience,  that  thereby  he  may  cause  that  brother  to  perish  for  whom 
Chriat  died,  and  destroy  in  him  the  work  of  God.  Such  will  infallibly  be 
the  result,  if  this  sin,  not  being  quickly  blotted  out  by  pardon  and  restora- 
tion, becomes  consolidated,  and  remains  permanently  interposed  between 
him  and  his  God.' 

1  This  c>nt!rc  paraj^raph  and  tho  reasoning:  it  contain?  ncem  to  be  purely  gratuitous,  neither 
reqaircd  nor  suggested  by  ttie  apodtlu'H  wora.^.— T.  W.  C. 
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FIFTEENTH  PASSAGE   (\TI.  1-6). 

The  Believer  is  set  free  from  the  Law  at  the  same  Time  that  he  is  set 

free  from  Sin, 

Agreeably  to  the  proposition  stated  tI.  14  :  **  Sin  shall  no  more  have 
dominion  over  you  :  for  ye  are  under  grace,*'  the  apostle  had  just  ex- 
pounded emancipation  from  sin  by  subjection  to  grace.  But  he  had  said  : 
"  For  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  And  the  words  under- 
lined required  a  special  explanation.  It  is  this  demonstration  which  is 
furnished  by  the  following  passage.  In  his  view  the  two  emancipations, 
that  from  sin  and  that  from  the  law,  are  two  closely  connected  facts,  so 
that  the  one  is  the  complemgpt  of  the  other.  Also  between  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  two  deliverances  there  is  to  be  remarked  a  parallelism  of 
figures  which  extends  to  the  slightest  details  of  the  two  descriptions.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  exactly  vii.  1-4  corresponds  to  vi.  16-19,  and  vii.  5,  6, 
to  vi.  21-23.  Only  the  general  figure  in  the  two  cases  is  borrowed  from 
different  domains  of  social  life.  The  law  being  a  nobler  master  than  sin, 
the  apostle  in  speaking  of  it  substitutes  for  the  degrading  relation  of  sei-vi- 
tude,  the  more  exalted  one  of  marriage;  and  hence  also  in  vv.  6  and  6  for 
the  figure  of  fruits  (of  labor)  he  puts  that  of  children  (the  issue  of  marriage). 

To  prove  the  believer's  emancipation  from  legal  bondage,  Paul  supports 
his  argument  by  an  article  of  the  law  itself,  which  he  applies  spiritually, 
w.  1-4  ;  then  he  shows  that  the  believer  makes  use  of  this  right,  not  to 
yield  himself  more  freely  to  sin,  but  to  serve  God  better  than  he  would 
have  done  under  the  law  (vv.  5,  6).  His  emancipation  in  relation  to  the 
law  is  therefore  legitimate — more  than  that,  it  is  morally  beneficial  and 
necessary. 

The  first  three  verses  adduce  the  example  cited  from  the  law,  and  the 
fourth  applies  it. 

Vv.  1,  2.  ^^Or  are  ye  ignorant,  brethren  (for  I  speah  to  them  that  hnow  the 
laio),  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  for  as  long  time  as  he  livefh  f  For 
the  married  woman  is  bou?id  by  the  law  to  her  living  husband;  but  if  the  hus- 
band hate  died,  she  is  loosed  from  the  Inw  ^  of  the  husband.'*'* — We  are  familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  Paul's  question  :  Or  are  ye  ignorant;  it  explodes  the 
negation  of  the  expounded  truth  by  an  indisputable  truth.  The  meaning 
here  is  therefore  :  Or,  if  ye  are  afraid,  in  the  work  of  your  sanctification,  to 
*  yield  yourselves  solely  to  this  new  master,  grace,  and  think  that  ye  cannot 
dispense  with  an  external  rule  like  that  of  the  law,  know  ye  not  that  .  .  .  ? 
The  form  of  address  :  brethren,  had  not  occurred,  as  Hofmann  observes, 
since  i.  13.  The  apostle  is  about  to  have  recourse  to  a  more  familiar  mode 
of  teaching  than  he  had  hitherto  used  in  his  Epistle  ;  hence  he  approaches 
his  readers  addressing  them  by  this  title,  which  gives  to  what  follows  the 
character  of  a  conversation. — In  the  parenthesis  :  for  I  speah  to  those  who 
.  .  .;  the /or  refers  to  the  negative  answer  which  is  to  be  supplied  after 
the  question  :  are  ye  ignarant:  **No,  ye  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  legal 
prescription  which  I  am  about  to  quote"  .  .  . — We  must  avoid  translating 
as  if  the  article  toI^  stood  before  the  participle  ytv6cKown  :**?<?  tJiose  among 
you  who  knmo  the  luw.^^  The  grammatical  form  proves  that  the  apostle 
here,  as  well  as  by  the  word  brethren,  is  addressing  the  whole  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  from  which  many  conclude  that  this 
church  was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  Jews  (Baur,  Holtzmann),  or  at 
least  of  proselytes  (De  Wette,  Beyschl.).      Nevertheless,  even  Mangold 

1  T.  R.  omitd  the  words  rov  vofiov  without  any  aathorlty ;  a  simple  oversight. 
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allows  (p.  73)  that  "  this  expression  may  apply  also  to  Christians  of  Gentile 
origin,  us  the  O.  T.  was  received  and  read  throughout  the  whole  church  as 
a  document  of  revelation."  One  might  even  go  farther,  and  maintain  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  remind  those  who  had  been  Jews  that  they  are 
such  as  hnow  the  law.  Very  early  the  reading  of  the  O.  T.  passed  from  the 
worship  of  the  synagogue  to  that  of  the  church.  The  Epistles  addressed 
to  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  prove  to  what  an  extent  the  apostles 
assumed  their  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  aitd  oracles  of  the 
O.  T.  St.  Paul  thus  interrogates  the  Galatians,  who  certainly  were  not  of 
Jewish  origin  (iv.  21)  :  **  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  un- 
derstand ye  not  the  law  ?" — Now,  here  is  one  of  the  articles  of  that  law, 
which,  spiritually  applied,  solved  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
Christian  and  the  law.  The  code,  in  case  of  death,  allowed  the  surviving 
spouse  to  remarry.  If,  consequently,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  a  dv  ath  in 
the  case  of  the  believer,  it  follows,  according  to  the  law  itself,  that  he  is 
set  free  from  the  law,  his  former  spouse.  Such  is  the  summary  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses. — So  true  is  it  that  ver.  1  is  still  connected  with  ver.  14,  and 
gives  the  development  of  the  words  of  that  verse  :  not  und^r  ike  law,  that 
the  term  KvptevEiv,  to  he  maater,  to  have  power  over,  is  borrowed  from  that 
verso. — The  term  man,  av^putiro^,  may  designate  either  sex.  In  ver.  2, 
where  the  case  of  the  female  is  specially  in  question,  Paul  uses  another 
word  (avfip)  to  denote  the  husband. — The  subject  of  the  verb  Cv,  lives,  ac- 
cording to  our  translation,  is,  the  rnan.  The  law  bears  rule  over  the  indi- 
vidual man,  so  far  as  his  civil  relations  are  concerned,  as  long  as  he  is  in 
life.  Some  commentators  (Or.,  Er.,  Bcng.)  understand  as  the  subject  of 
the  verb  liDea,  v6/iog,  the  law.  This  would  give  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of 
the  law  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  of  x.  4.  But  this  sense  is 
incompatible  with  the  following  verse,  where  the  word  ^^ovri  (to  the  living 
husband)  reproduces  the  idea  of  C?,  liveth,  from  ver.  1,  as  well  as  with  the 
antithesis  :  **  but  if  the  husband  he  dead.'''*  Besides,  the  idea  of  the  whole 
passage  is  not  that  of  the  objective  abolition  of  the  law  by  the  coming  bf 
Christ ;  the  point  in  question  is  the  believer's  subjective  emancipation 
from  this  external  standard  through  faith  in  Christ's  death.  Philippi 
agrees  with  us  in  making  6  avd^un-oc,  man,  the  subject  of  the  verb  C^» 
liveth;  but  he  applies  the  notion  of  livirig  to  life  in  si?i  (vi.  2),  to  which 
faith  in  Christ  has  put  an  end  (vi.  2-11).  The  meaning  of  these  last  words 
of  the  verse  would  thus  be  :  *'  The  law  has  only  power  over  the  man  as 
long  as  he  continues  in  his  own  life,  in  his  natural  state  of  sin  ;  from  the 
time  he  renounces  it  to  enter  into  union  with  Christ,  he  is  set  free  from  the 
law."  Hence  it  would  follow  that  ver.  1,  instead  of  citing  an  example 
taken  from  the  law,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  thought  of  the  pas- 
sage, would  itself  express  this  thought.  But  it  is  impossible  thus  to  sepa- 
rate ver.  1  from  the  sequel.  The/o?*  of  ver.  2  shows  that  the  latter  is  only 
the  explanation  of  the  article  of  the  law  quoted  in  ver.  1.  Besides,  how 
could  the  reader  have  suspected  this  extraordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
lire,  which  would  here  designate  neither  common  life  nor  life  in  God  ? 
Finally,  the  words  :  *'  I  speak  to  you  as  to  those  who  know  the  law,"  for- 
bid us  to  take  the  following  maxim  as  anything  else  than  an  extract  from 
the  law.  The  first  three  verses  form  a  whole  :  the  example,  namely,  taken 
from  the  code  relating  to  conjugal  life.  Ver.  4  will  apply  the  general 
maxim  contained  in  this  example  to  the  domain  of  religion. 

Ver.  2.  The  maxim  cited  in  ver.  1  is  developed  in  ver.  2.  The  same  law 
which  renders  the  woman  inseparable  from  the  man  as  long  as  he  lives, 
sets  her  free  from  this  subjection  as  soon  as  he  dies.  In  the  first  proposi- 
tion the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  C^ypri,  living;  in  the  second,  on  the 
words  :  if  he  he  dead.  The  precept  Deut.  xxiv.  2  expressly  authorized  the 
marriage  of  a  woman  put  aioay  by  her  first  husband  with  a  second  ;  and  a 
fortioH,  a  new  marriage  after  the  first  husband  was  dead.    If,  in  the  first 
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proposition,  the  apostle  does  not  speak  of  the  case  of  divorce,  it  is  because 
he  is  referring  to  the  woman  as  the  acting  party,  and  because  in  any  case 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  woman  to  put  away  her  husband.  The  husband 
alone  had  the  right  to  give  a  letter  of  divorce,  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  The  expres- 
sion Karffpy'VTai,  literally  :  is  annulled,  has  ceased  to  be,  and  hence,  naturally, 
is  freed  from^  is  chosen  to  extend  in  a  sense  to  the  woman  herself  the  notion 
of  death,  which  applies  in  strictness  only  to  the  husband.  The  conjugal 
bond  being  broken  by  the  husband's  death,  the  wife  dies  also  as  a  wife. 
Thus  the  formula  of  ver.  1,  which  seemed  to  apply  only  to  the  deceased,  is 
found  to  apply  likewise  to  the  widow.  She  is  dead  (to  the  conjugal  bond) 
in  her  dead  husband.  Some  take  the  expression  :  the  law  of  the  hui^nd,  as 
meaning  the  article  of  the  code  concerning  marriage,  lex  ad  m^ritum  perti- 
nens.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  understand  by  this  law  the  legal  power  with 
which  the  husband  is  invested  in  relation  to  bis  wife. — The  difficult  ques- 
tion in  this  verse  is  why  Paul  takes  as  an  example  a  wife  losing  her  husband 
and  free  to  remarry,  rather  than  a  husband  losing  his  wife  and  enjoying 
the  same  right.  For  the  two  cases  equally  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  of  ver.  1.  The  fact  that  the  law  bound  the  woman  more  strictly 
than  the  husband,  does  not  suffice  to  explain  this  preference.  It  is  the 
application  which  Paul  proposes  to  make  of  his  exnmple  to  the  spiritual 
life  which  w^ill  give  us  the  solution  of  the  question.  It  shows,  in  point  of  | 
fact,  that  Paul  had  in  view  not  only  the  breaking  of  the  believer's  soul ' 
with  the  law  (the  first  husband),  but  also  its  new  union  to  the  risen  Christ 
(the  second  husband).  Now  in  this  figure  of  the  second  marriage,  Christ 
could  only  represent  the  husband,  and  the  believer,  consequently,  the  wife. 
And  this  is  what  leads  the  apostle  to  take  a  step  farther,  and  to  attribute 
d^ath  to  the  wife  herself.  For  Christ  having  died,  the  believing  soul  can- 
not espouse  Him  except  as  itself  dead. 

Ver.  3.  '''•80  tlien  if  tchile  the  husband  lireth,  she  be  married  to  another 
man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress ;  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  freed 
from  the  laio,  that  she  may  not  be  an  adulto-ess,  though  she  Ite  married  to  another 
man.'*'* — This  verse  is  not  a  needless  repetition  of  ver.  2.  It  serves  to  draw 
from  the  legal  prescription  explained  in  ver.  2  the  conclusion  which  the 
apostle  has  to  demonstrate — the  legitimacy  of  a  second  union  in  the  case 
supposed.  What  would  be  a  crime  during  the  husband's  lifetime,  becomes 
legitimate  when  ho  is  dead. — The  term  xi^Vf^f^'i^^tv  strictly  signifies  to  do 
business,  and  hence  :  to  bear  the  name  of  the  profession  to  which  one  is 
devoted.  To  this  day  a  large  number  of  our  family  nsmes  are  names  of 
some  trade.  Comp.  also  Acts  xi.  26. — The  expression  :  freed  from  the  law, 
is  defined  by  the  context :  it  bears  special  reference  to  the  law  on  the  rule 
of  marriage.  But  the  expression  is  designedly  kept  up  in  all  its  generality 
to  prepare  for  the  absolute  application  of  it  to  believers,  which  the  apostle 
is  about  to  make. — That  she  may  not  be  an  adulteress  (if  she  marries  again)  : 
the  law  was  really  intended  to  reserve  for  her  such  liberty. — Augustine, 
Beza,  and  Olshausen  have  attempted  another  explanation,  according  to 
which  vv.  2  and  3  are  not  the  development,  but  the  allegorical  application 
of  the  maxim  of  ver.  1.  In  its  clearest  form  it  is  as  follows,  as  it  seems  to 
me  :  The  woman  bound  by  the  law  to  her  living  husband  is  the  human  soul  \ 
subjected  by  the  law  to  the  dominion  of  sin  (the  first  husband).  The 
latter,  sin,  dying  (through  faith  in  Christ  crucified),  the  soul  is  set  free 
from  his  power,  and  enjoys  the  liberty  of  entering  into  union  with  Christ 
risen  (the  new  husband).  But  this  explanation  would  carry  us  back  to  the 
idea  of  the  preceding  passage  (emancipation  from  sin),  whereas  ver.  6 
shows  clearly  that  Paul  means  to  speak  here  of  emancipation  from  the  law,  > 
Then  the  relation  between  w.  1  and  2  would  require  to  be  expressed,  not 
hyfor,  but  by  so  (ovru),  or  so  that  (awrre).  Finally,  the  axrrc,  so  that,  of  ver. 
4  shows  it  is  not  till  then  that  the  moral  application  begins. 

Ver.  4.   ^^  8o  that,  my  brethren,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body 
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of  Clirut ;  tliat  ye  should  "belong  to  another,  even  to  Him  who  is  raised  from  the 
dead,  that  we  sliould  bring  forth  fruit  to  God.'*'* — Coming  to  the  application, 
the  apostle  approaches  his  readers  anew,  and  more  closely,  addressing  them 
as  :  my  brethren.  It  is  as  if  he  were  to  say  to  them  familiarly  :  Let  us  see  1 
Kow,  then,  is  it  not  clear  to  you  all  ? — The  conjunction  dare,  so  that,  cannot 
be  taken,  as  some  have  sought  to  do,  in  the  sense  of  likewise,  or  so  then. 
The  natural  sense  :  so  that,  is  perfectly  suitable,  if  only  the  force  of  this 
conjunction  is  made  to  bear  not  exclusively  on  the  following  verb  :  Ye  are 
dead  to  the  law,  but  on  the  verb  with  its  entire  connection:  Te  are  dead  to  the 
law ;  that  ye  should  belong  to  anotJier.  It  is  not  the  death  of  believers  in 
Christ  crucified  whose  legitimacy  the  apostle  wished  to  show  by  the  preced- 
ing example  taken  from  the  law,  but  the  new  union  of  which  this  death  is 
the  condition. — The  same  need  of  drawing  close  to  his  readers  which  sug- 
gests the  form  of  address  :  viy  brethren,  leads  him  also  to  use  the  second 
pet  son,  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  direct  application  to  which  he 
IS  now  coming. — Ye  also:  quite  like  this  wife  who  is  dead  (as  a  wife) 
through  her  husband's  death,  and  who  thus  has  the  right  to  marry  again. — 
"WavaT^idnre,  ye  are  dead,  or  more  literally  :  Ye  fiave  been  put  to  death  in 
relation  to  tfie  law.  The  first  aorist  passive  here  expresses,  as  usual,  the 
highest  degree  of  passivity.  Jesus  draws  believers  as  it  were  violently  into 
communion  with  Him  in  Ilis  sufferings.  This  participation  in  His  violent 
death  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  this  passage  as  that  spoken  of  in  ver.  6  of 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  latter  referred  to  the  believer's  death  to  sin, 
whereas  Paul  says  here  :  **  Ye  are  dead  to  the  law.''^  Christ  on  the  cross 
died  to  the  law^,  inasmuch  as  this  punishment  set  Him  free  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  law,  under  which  He  hud  passed  His  life,  and  from  the 
Jewish  nationality  which  had  determined  the  form  of  His  earthly  existence 
(Gal.  iv.  4).  The  believer  who  appropriates  this  death  appropriates  also 
the  glorious  liberty  which  in  the  case  of  Christ  was  its  consequence.  De- 
livered in  Him  from  the  law  of  ordinances  (Eph.  ii.  15),  he  enters  with  Him 
into  the  higher  life  of  communion  with  God.  When  Paul  sa3'8  :  by  the  body  of 
Chrint,  he  reminds  us  that  it  was  this  body  which  formed  the  bond  between 
Christ  and  the  theocratic  nation  (i.  8)  ;  and  that  this  bond  once  broken  in 
His  case  by  death,  it  is  also  broken  in  that  of  believers,  who  draw  their  life 
from  Him.  There  is  no  reference  in  this  context  to  the  gift  of  His  body  as 
the  price  of  our  redemption  (Gess). — The  application  of  the  idea  of  death  to 
believers,  in  the  words  :  Ye  are  dead  to  the  law,  agrees  with  the  observation 
we  have  made  on  the  expression  Karypyir^ai,  slie  (the  wife)  is  annuUed,  ?uxs 
ceased  to  be  (as  a  wife),  nt  the  end  of  ver.  2.  As  the  new  husband  is  a  dead 
and  risen  Christ,  the  wife  must  necessarily  be  represented  as  dead  (through 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  law),  that  she  may  be  in  a  position  to 
be  united  to  Christ  as  one  risen  again.  It  is  a  marriage,  as  it  were,  beyond 
the  tomb.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  is  not  content  with  saying  : 
**  Ye  have  been  put  to  death  in  relation  to  the  law  ;  that  ye  should  Iwlong  to 
another,^''  but  adds  immediately  i  ''^  to  Uim  who  is  raised  from  the  dead.""^ — 
We  can  now  understand  perfectly  how  Paul,  with  this  application  in  view 
from  the  beginning,  extended  the  notion  of  death,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
applied  only  to  the  husband,  to  the  wife,  by  the  term  KaH/pyTrrai,  she  is  abol- 
ished, has  cea^d  to  be,  ver.  2. — It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  figure  of  a  marriage 
between  the  soul  dead  in  Christ  crucified  and  Christ  risen  expresses  exactly 
the  same  idea  as  we  have  found  already  in  vi.  5,  and  as  was  developed  in 
the  whole  passage  vi.  6-10  ;  only  this  idea  is  resumed  here  to  deduce  from 
it  the  believer's  enfranchisement  in  regard  to  the  law.  We  may  therefore 
thus  sum  up  the  contents  of  these  four  verses  :  As  by  His  death  Christ 
entered  upon  an  existence  set  free  from  every  legal  statute  and  detei  mined 
by  the  life  of  God  alone,  so  we,  when  we  have  died  to  sin,  enter  with  Him 
into  this  same  life  in  which,  like  a  remarried  widow,  we  have  no  other 
master  than  this  new  Spouse  and  His  Spirit. 
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The  object  of  this  new  union,  says  Paul,  concluding  this  development, 
ver.  4,  is,  that  we  may  hHng  fortlh  fruit  unto  God.  By  this  expression  he 
unmistakably  continues  and  completes  the  figure  which  he  began,  namely, 
that  of  marriage.  The  new  issue  which  is  to  spring  from  this  union  be- 
tween the  Bisen  One  and  His  church  is  an  activity  rich  in  holy  works 
wrought  in  the  service  of  God  {KapTrwjfopf/ffai  r^  Gcci,  to  bear  fruit  unto  God). 
To  reject  this  view  of  the  figure  is  to  show  a  prudery  which  is  neither  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  nor  with  that  of  the  gospel  itself.  It 
is,  in  fine,  to  put  oneself  in  contradiction  to  the  two  following  verses, 
which  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  apostle^s  real  meaning. — On  what  does 
the  tJiat  depend  ?  Hofmann  and  Schott  hold  that  it  must  be  connected 
solely  with  the  last  words  :  to  Him  that  is  raised  from  the  deady  that  .  .  .  ; 
Christ  is  raised  to  a  celestial  life  tluit  He  might  communicate  it  to  us,  and 
render  us  active  in  God's  service.  But  the  aim  of  the  resurrection  cannot 
be  thus  restricted,  and  the  sequel  proves  that  the  tliat  depends,  as  is  natu- 
ralj  on  the  principal  idea  :  that  ye  shmdd  he  married  to  another.  It  is  not 
the  resurrection,  it  is  the  union  of  the  believer  with  the  Risen  One,  which 
V  has  for  its  end  to  give  birth  to  a  life  of  good  works.  This  appears  from 
the  following  verses,  in  which  the  apostle  contrasts  union  with  the  law, 
which  produced  fruits  of  sin,  with  union  with  Christ,  wliich  results  in  the 
best  fruits.  What  has  led  Hofmann  to  this  false  explanation  is  the  desire 
to  account  for  the  transition  from  the  second  person  plural :  ye  have  been 
put  to  death  .  .  .  ye  were  mamed  .  .  .,  to  the  first :  we  stwuld  bring  forth 
fruit:  '*2fe  is  raued  for  us,  believers,  that  we  should  bring  forth"  .  .  . 
Some  commentators,  indeed  (Meyer,  to  a  certain  extent),  suppose  that  the 
verb  in  the  second  person  and  the  pronoun  vfidg  (you)  were  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Judeo-Christians  ;  for,  it  is  said,  only  people  formerly 
subject  to  the  law  could  become  dead  in  relation  to  it.  The  last  verb  in  the 
first  person  is,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  all 
Christians.  But  the  author  of  these  lines,  being  himself  of  Jewish  origin, 
would  require  to  say,  and  especially  when  speaking  of  Judeo-Christians,  we, 
rather  than  ye.  Comp.  Gal.  iii.  13,  where,  speaking  in  the  name  of  believ- 
ers of  Jewish  origin,  he  says  we,  to  contrast  with  them  afterward,  in  ver. 
14,  the  GentileSy  and  in  the  end  to  combine  both  in  a  final  we.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  contrast  between  ye  and  we  in  our  passage  is  simpler. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  passage,  Paul,  to  get  near  to  his  readers,  had 
passed  from  the  didactic  tune  to  the  direct  address  :  brethren !  It  was  a 
way  of  saying  to  them  :  **  Understand  thoroughly,  brethren  ;  it  is  your 
own  history  which  was  contained  beforehand  in  this  legal  prescription." 
A  new  and  still  more  urgent  apostrophe  had  followed  in  ver.  4  {my  breth- 
ren), at  the  point  where  from  the  explanation  Paul  was  passing  to  the 
application.  And  now  the  application  being  made  bv  the  :  Te  became  daul, 
that  ye  should  belong,  the  didactic  tone  of  the  treatise  recommenced  with 
the  :  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruity  which  is  true  not  only  of  the  Roman 
readers,  but  of  the  whole  Church  ;  and  the  first  person  continues  (vv.  5,  6) ; 
comp.  viii.  12,  13  (the  inverse  change).  In  ver.  6  he  also  afiSrms,  as  well 
as  in  ver.  4,  things  which  at  first  sight  can  only  suit  believers  of  Jewish 
origin  :  **  that  (the  law)  under  the  power  of  which  we  were  held.'''*  This  is 
because  the  apostle  does  not  forget  that  the  experiment  of  the  effects  of  the 
law  made  by  the  Jews  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  For  if  the  law  had 
continued  for  the  Jews,  its  maintenance  must  have  issued  in  extending  the 
reign  of  the  law  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  so  it  was  indeed  that  PauPs 
adversaries  understood  it  (tJw  Judaizing  fahe  brethren),  so  that  it  is  when 
addressing  all  believers  that  he  can  say  :  **  Ye  became  dead  to  the  law  by 
the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  married  to  the  Risen  One."  Calvin 
also  says,  speaking  of  every  Christian  :  **  From  hand  to  hand,  passing  from 
the  power  of  the  law,  we  were  given  over  to  Christ."  Apart  from  Christ, 
the  Gentiles  would  have  no  other  religious  future  than  subjection  to  the 
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Jewish  law. — ^The  apostle  had  just  proved  by  the  law  itself  that  believers, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  which  they  have  undergone,  may  without  un^ 
faithfulness  cjist  off  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and  contract  a  new  union  with 
Christ.  He  now  points  out  the  grave  reason  which  they  have  for  using 
this  right  and  preferring  this  new  union  to  the  previous  one.  The  fruits 
which  shall  issue  from  it  will  be  as  excellent  as  those  which  proceeded 
from  the  former  were  detestable.  This  expression  :  fruits^  recalls  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preceding  passage,  vi.  20-23,  where  the  moral  result  of  the 
two  servitudes  was  described.  Here  the  subject  is  two  marriages.  The 
contents  of  the  two  verses  5  and  6  were  announced  in  the  last  words  of 
ver.  4.     And  first,  ver.  5  :  the  first  marriage  and  its  fruits. 

Ver.  5.  ^^For  when  we  were  in  the  fleshy  the  affections  of  »ins^  elicited  hy  the 
law,  did  work  in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death  ;^^ — The  for  evi- 
dently bears  not  on  ver.  5  only,  but  on  vv.  5  and  6  together. — The  expres- 
sion :  to  be  in  the  flesh,  is  very  far  from  being  synonymous  with  living  in  the 
body;  comp.  Gal.  ii.  20.  The  term  ^^A,  denoting  literally  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  which  are  the  usual  seat  of  agreeable  or  painful  sensations,  is 
applied  in  biblical  language  to  the  whole  natural  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
yet  under  the  dominion  of  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  fear  of  pain,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  tendency  to  self-satisfaction.  The  natural  complacency  of 
the  ego  with  itself — such  is  the  idea  of  the  word^«A  in  the  moral  sense  in 
which  it  is  so  often  used  in  Scripture.  Now,  what  part  does  the  law  play 
in  the  moral  development  of  man  in  this  state  ?  The  affections  of  sins, 
nafif^fiara  dfiapnuv,  are,  says  Paul,  excited  by  it.  The  Greek  term,  which 
may  be  rendered  by  affection  or  passion,  denotes  an  essentially  passive  state. 
And,  indeed,  the  affections  of  sense,  which  correspond  to  certain  external 
objects  fitted  to  satisfy  them,  are  less  of  the  nature  of  spontaneous  deter- 
minations of  the  will,  than  the  effect  of  impressions  received.  As  to  the 
complement :  of  sins,  it  might  be  taken  either  as  the  genitive  of  cause  (pro- 
duced by  sins),  or  of  quality  (which  have  the  character  of  sins).  But  in 
both  senses  the  singular  :  of  sin,  would  have  been  more  natural.  This 
complement  might  also  be  explained  as  the  genitive  of  apposition:  the 
affections  in  which  the  varied  inward  forms  of  sin  consist,  such  emotions  as 
are  intemperate  or  impure,  interested  or  proud,  selfish  or  violent.  But  is 
it  not  more  natural  to  see  in  this  complement :  ofsin^,  the  genitive  of  effect  f 
the  affections  which  do  not  fail  to  produce  every  kind  of  sins,  as  soon  as, 
being  strongly  excited,  they  seek  their  gratification. — The  regimen  :  by  the 
law,  depends  directly  on  the  word  TradT/piara,  the  affections;  it  cannot 
signify  :  produced  by  the  law,  which  would  be  to  say  too  much  ;  for  they 
result  from  the  natural  state  which  Paul  designated  by  the  expression  :  to 
be  in  the  flesh.  We  must  therefore  explain  :  excited  by  the  law  ;  this  com- 
ing into  collision  with  those  instincts  which  were  asleep,  makes  them  pass 
into  the  active  and  violent  state.  Why  as  a  fact  do  we  find  man  degrading 
himself  so  often,  by  passing  beyond  the  simple  satisfaction  of  his  wants, 
and  plunging  into  excesses  to  which  the  brute  does  not  descend  ?  There  is 
not  in  the  latter  case  that  arrest  of  law  which  seems  so  often  nothing  more 
to  man  than  an  incitement  to  evil-doing. — The  term  hvpyelro,  acted,  oper- 
ated, literally,  worked  within^  denotes  that  sort  of  inward  fermentation 
which  is  produced  when  the  passions,  excited  by  the  resistance  of  the  com- 
mandment, seek  to  master  the  body  in  order  to  their  gratification.  The 
verb  hepydaSai,  to  act,  operate,  is  always  taken  by  Paul  in  the  middle  sense, 
which  we  give  to  it  here,  never  in  the  passive  sense  ;  to  be  put  in  action ; 
comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  13  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  7  ;  Gal.  v.  6  ;  2  Cor.  i.  0,  iv.  12,  etc. 
etc.  The  word  :  tJie  members,  corresponds  to  the  expression  :  of  the  sins. 
Every  evil  instinct  has,  so  to  speak,  an  agent  corresponding  to  it  in  one  of 
the  members  of  the  body.  The  result  of  this  impure  working,  caused  by 
the  shock  of  the  holy  law  against  the  carnal  heart  of  the  natui  al  man,  is  an 
abundance  of  evil  fruits  which  produce  death  in  man  ;  comp.  Jas.  i.  14, 15. 
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The  tlcy  to,  in  order  to,  contains,  as  it  always  does,  the  notion  of  end,  and 
not  only  of  effect.  In  the  affections  of  the  flesh,  it  is  said,  viii.  6,  there  is 
ft  secret  aspiration  after  death.  The  man  who  acts  without  God  tends  to 
separate  himself  ever  more  profoundly  from  God. 

Ver.  6.  ^^But  now  tee  are  delivered  from  the  law,  being  dead '  to  him  under 
whom  tee  were  hM  ;  9o  that  we  »erte  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  oldness  of 
the  letter.'''' — The  contrast  between  this  hut  now  and  the  whert.  we  were  of  ver. 
5,  corresponds  exactly,  both  as  to  form  and  substance,  with  the  contrast 
between  the  when  ye  were  and  the  Intt  now,  vi.  20  and  22  ;  only  with  an 
application  to  another  domain  (that  of  the  law).  In  the  Karjjpyij^T^uev,  liter- 
ally, we  were  annulled,  we  again  find  the  form  already  explained  in  ver.  2, 
where  it  was  said  of  the  woman  deprived  of  her  standing  as  a  married  wife 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  :  KaTiipyrp-ai,  she  is  abolished,  she  has  ceased  to  be 
(as  a  wife).  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  this  verb,  construed  with  the 
preposition  aT:6,fromy  contains  the  idea  of  the  most  complete  deliverance. 
We  have  seen  in  ver.  4  that  this  deliverance  resulted  from  the  death  un- 
dergone in  Christ  {ye  were  put  to  death).  It  is  this  last  idea  which  is  recalled 
by  the  being  dead,  anodavdvTeq,  The  reading  of  the  T.  R.  :  aTroi^ardirof,  that 
under  which  we  were  held  (the  law)  being  dead,  arises,  according  to  Tisch- 
endorf,  from  a  mistake  of  Beza,  who  followed  Erasmus  in  a  false  interpre- 
tation which  he  gives  of  a  passage  from  Chrysostom.  In  point  of  fact,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  is  foreign  to  this  passage. 
As  to  the  reading  tov  -dav^Tov  of  the  Greco-Latins  :  *'  We  are  delivered 
from  the  law  of  death  under  which  we  were  held,''  it  has  probably  been 
occasioned  by  the  expression  :  to  hing  forth  findt  unto  death,  ver.  5  ;  but 
this  qualification  of  the  law  is  equally  foreign  to  the  passage  before  us. — 
Could  the  master,  under  whom  we  were  held,  possibly  be,  as  Hofmann 
would  have  it,  the  flesh,  taking  the  ei^  ^  as  a  neuter  pronoun  ?  But  the 
whole  context,  as  well  as  the  parallel  passage,  ver.  4,  shows  clearly  that 
the  subject  in  question  is  the  law.  The  antecedent  oif  ev  ^  is  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  rovTifi  {him,  that  is  to  say,  the  master)  understood.  The 
last  words  :  under  wTiom  we  were  .  .  .,  appear  superfluous  at  first  sight ; 
but  they  are  intended  to  remind  us  of  the  example  taken  from  the  law, 
which  was  the  starting  point  of  this  demonstration  (vv.  1-3). 

But  this  liberation  does  not  tend  to  license.  On  the  contrarv,  it  is  to 
issue  in  a  ^ov?.evEtv,  a  new  sercitude  of  the  noblest  and  most  glorious  nature, 
which  alone  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  liberty.  This  term  dov^.Evetv,  to 
serve,  is  chosen  as  alone  applicable  to  the  two  states  about  to  be  character- 
ized. — In  neatness  of  spirit,  says  the  apostle  ;  he  thus  designates  the  new 
state  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  introduces  the  believer,  when  He  estab- 
lishes a  full  harmony  between  the  inclination  of  the  heart  and  moral  obli- 
gation ;  when  to  do  good  and  renounce  self  for  God  has  become  a  joy. 
With  this  state,  of  which  he  gives  us  a  glimpse,  and  which  he  reserves  for 
description  (chap,  viii.),  the  apostle  in  closing  contrasts  the  former  state. 
This  he  puts  second,  because  it  is  the  state  which  he  proposes  to  describe 
immediately,  vv.  7-25.  He  calls  it  oldness  of  the  letter:  there  may  be  in 
this  expression  an  allusion  to  the  old  man,  'rra'kathq  av&puiTo^,  vi.  6  ;  but  any- 
how Paul  wishes  to  designate  this  state  as  now  past  for  the  believer  ;  it  is 
from  the  viewpoint  of  his  new  state  that  he  can  characterize  it  thus.  The 
letter  is  the  moral  obligation  written  in  the  code,  imposing  itself  on  man  aa 
a  foreign  law,  and  opposed  to  his  inward  dispositions.  Is  it  not  legitimate 
(vv.  1^)  and  advantageous  (vv,  5,  6)  to  break  with  such  a  state,  and  enter 
upon  the  other,  as  soon  as  this  possibility  is  presented  by  God  Himself  ?* 

»  T.  R ,  without  any  anthoritywhatcyer,  reads  avoBayovrtK',  K  A  B  C  K  L  P,  Syr. :  airotfa- 
roFTfC  ;  D  E  F  G.  It. :  rov  Savarov. 

»  The  »«en.«<;  of  the  concluding  clause  is  well  given  by  Riddle  (Pop.  Com.  /.  <?.; :    *'  The  new 
service  is  the  only  true  senice  ;  under  the  law  ench  a  pcrvice  was  not  pol«^ib  e.    The  law  paid,  \ 
*Do  this  and  live  ;  *  the  gospel  rays,  *  Live  and  do  this : '  and  the  doing  is  of  n  different  char- 
acter from  all  the  previous  attempts  to  earn  eternal  lifc.^'— T.  W.  C. 
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The  apostle  has  shown  in  the  first  section  that  the  gospel  has  the  power 
to  sanctify,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  reign  of  sin  ana  law, 
which  are  one  and  the  same  state.  He  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  law 
need  not  be  an  object  of  regret,  since  it  is  powerless  to  sanctify.  It  has 
therefore  no  well-founded  protest  to  raise  against  the  judgment  which  falls 
on  it.     Such  is  the  subject  of  the  following  section. 


SECOlSnD   SECTION  (VII.  7-25). 

POWERLESSl^ESS  OF  THE  LAW  TO  SANCTIFY  MAN. 

SIXTEENTH  PASSAGE   (Veks.  7-25.) 

The  essential  ideas  of  this  passage  are  the  following  :  After  having  in- 
volved man  in  death  (vv.  7-13),  the  law  leaves  him  to  struggle  in  this  state 
which  cleaves  to  his  nature,  and  from  which  it  has  no  power  to  extricate 
him  (vv.  14-23).  It  cannot  bring  him  farther  than  to  sigh  for  deliverance 
(vv.  24,  25). 

But  in  developing  this  theme  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  law,  is  not  the 
apostle  turning  backward  ?  Was  not  this  subject  treated  already  in  chap, 
iii.  ?  It  seems  so,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Reuss  thinks  ;that  our 
Epistle  is  deficient  in  systematic  order.  But  what  Paul  proved  in  chap.  iii. 
was  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  to  justify  ;  the  demonstration  to  be  given 
in  the  part  relative  to  justification  by  faith.  What  he  proves  here  is  its 
powerlessness  to  sanctify^  which  is  entirely  different,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
the  apostle,  and  of  all  those  who  do  not  confound  justification  and  sancti- 
fication. 

It  is  perfectly  intelligible  how,  after  displaying  the  sanctifying  power  of 
the  gospel  (vi.-vii.  6),  the  apostle  should  tako  a  look  backward  to  consider 
the  work  of  the  law,  and  describe  it  from  this  point  of  view.  This  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  part  played  by  an  institution  which  he  regards  as 
divine,  and  which  had  ruled  so  important  a  part  of  his  life,  does  not  at  all, 
as  has  been  thought,  assume  Judaizing  readers,  or  even  such  as  were  of 
Jewish-Christian  origin.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  the  law  was  of 
general  interest ;  for  the  new  gospel  revelation  appeared  everywhere  as  a 
competitor  with  the  ancient  revelation  of  the  law,  and  it  concerned  all  to 
know  their  respective  value  in  the  work  of  man's  sauctification  ;  some,  on 
the  one  side,  wishing  to  know  if  they  should  remain  under  the  law  ;  others, 
if  they  should  pla<^  themselves  under  its  discipline. 

The  following  section  consists  of  only  one  passage,  divided  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  (vv.  7-13),  the  apostle  proves  from  experience  that  the 
law  can  only  hill  man  morally — that  is  to  say,  separate  him  from  God  ;  in 
the  second,  from  ver.  14,  he  shows  its  powerlessness  to  extricate  him  from 
the  sad  state  into  which  he  is  plunged,  'fhe  passage  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  theses  demonstrated  are  not  expounded  in  a  general  way,  but  in 
a  purely  personal  form  ;  ver.  7  :  **/had  not  known''  .  .  .  ;  ver.  8  :  **  Sin 
wrought  in  me'''*  .  .  .  ;  ver.  9  :  **/ was  alive  .  .  .  /died  ''...;  ver.  11 : 
'*  Sin  deceived  me ;'*''  ver.  14  :  *'/  am  carnal ;''  ver.  15  :  *'  What  /would, 
that  /do  not ;'»  ver.  22  :  *'/ delight  in  the  law  of  God  ;"  ver.  24  :  *'  Who 
shall  deliver  m-eT'*  ver.  25  :  '*/  thank  God."  This  style  continues  even 
into  the  beginning  of  the  following  chapter,  viii.  2  :  **  The  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  hath  made  me  free.''  The  question  is,  who  is  the  personage  denoted 
throughout  this  whole  piece  by  the  f^w,  If  Commentators  have  indulged 
in  the  most  varied  suppositions  on  this  point. 
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1.  Some  Greek  commentators  (Theoph.,  Theod.  of  Mops.)  have  thought 
that  Paul  was  here  speaking  of  himself  as  representing  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  and  was  thus  relating  the 
great  moral  experiences  of  the  human  race  up  to  the  time  of  its  redemption, 

3.  Others  (Chrys.,  Grot.,  Turret.,  Wetst.,  Fritzs.)  apply  this  description 
to  the  Jemiiih  nation.  Apostolus  hie  mb  primd  persotid  deacrihit  hebrctum 
genusy  says  Grotius.  The  experiences  here  described  (see  below)  are  refeired 
to  the  different  phases  of  their  history. 

3.  A  large  number  of  commentators  (most  of  the  Fathers,  Er.,  the  Pietis- 
tic  school,  the  rationalistic  critics,  Beng.,  Thol.,  Ncand.,  Olsh.,  Baur, 
Mey.,  Th.  Schott,  Hoist.,  Bonnet,  etc.),  consulting  the  context  more 
strictly,  think  that  the  apostle,  in  virtue  of  his  past  history,  is  here  intro- 
ducing himself  as  the  personitication  of  the  legal  Jew ,  the  man  who,  being 
neither  hardened  in  self-righteousness,  nor  given  over  to  a  profane  and 
carnal  spirit,  seeks  sincerely  to  fulfil  the  law  without  ever  being  successful 
in  satisfying  his  conscience. 

4.  After  his  dispute  with  Pelagius,  Augustine,  who  had  formerly  ad- 
hered to  the  previous  opinion,  gave  currency  to  another  explanation.  He 
expounded  the  passage,  especially  from  ver.  14,  as  referring  to  the  «?n- 
verted  Christian  ;  for  he  only  can  be  so  profoundly  in  symjiathy  with  the 
divine  law  as  Paul  des>cribcs  himself  in  the  passage,  and  on  the  other  hand 
every  believer  in  the  course  of  his  life  has  those  profound  experiences  of 
bis  misery  which  are  here  described  by  the  apostle.  This  opinion  was  fol- 
lowed by  Jerome,  then  adopted  by  the  Reformers,  and  defended  in  our  ' 
time  by  Philippi,  Dclitzsch,  Hodge,  etc. 

5.  Only  two  commentators,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  restrict  the  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  to  the  apostle's  own  person.  Hofmann,  who,  if  we 
understand  rightly,  refers  it  to  Paul  as  a  Christian,  but  such  as  he  finds 
himself  when  he  abstracts  for  a  moment  from  his  faith,  and  Pcarsall 
Smith,*  who  thinks  that  Paul  is  here  relating  a  painful  experience  of  his 
Christian  life,  in  consequence  of  a  relapse  under  the  yoke  of  the  law  ;  after  J 
which  chap,  viii.,  he  thinks,  sets  forth  his  return  to  the  full  light  of  grace. 

We  shall, not  pronounce  on  what  we  believe  to  be  tha  true  sense  of  the 
apostle  till  we  have  studied  this  controverted  passage  in  all  its  details. 
The  first  part  extends  to  the  end  of  ver.  13.  It  explains  the  effects  of  the 
first  living  contact  between  the  divine  law  and  the  carnal  heart  of  man. 
Sin  is.  unveiled,  ver.  7,  and  in  consequence  of  this  discovery  it  gathers 
strength  and  grows  (vv.  8,  0),  so  that  man,  instead  of  finding  life  in  his 
relation  to  the  law,  finds  deatli  (vv.  10,  11).  But  this  tragical  result  must 
be  ascribed  not  to  the  law  itself,  but  to  sin,  which  uses  the  law  to  this  cnd« 


Vv.  7-13. 

This  whole  exposition  is  introduced  by  the  objection  which  consists  in 
identifying  the  law  with  sin.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  apostle's 
aim  is  really  to  exonerate  the  law  from  such  a  suspicion.  "Who,  in  the 
circle  in  which  he  taught,  could  have  pronounced  such  a  blasphemy  against 
an  institution  recognized  to  be  divine  ?  What  the  apostle  wishes  to  justify 
is  not  the  law  ;  it  is  his  own  teaching,  from  which  it  seemed  to  follow  that 
the  two  things,  law  and  sin,  arc  inseparably  united,  or  even  identical. 
Had  he  not  just  proved  that  to  be  set  free  from  sin  is  to  be  so  also  from  the 
law  ?  Docs  it  not  seem  to  follow  that  the  law  and  sin  arc  one  and  the  same 
thing  ?  It  is  this  impious  consequence  from  which  he  proceeds  to  clear  his 
gospel.     He  shows  that  if  the  law  plays  so  active  a  part  in  the  history  of 

1  Boi%daffe  and  liberfj/,  by  M.  P.  Smith,  1876. 
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sin,  it  is  by  no  means  because  of  its  own  nature,  "which  would  be  wfcked, 
but  because  of  the  exceedingly  sinful  nature  of  sin. 

Ver.  7.  "  What  shall  we  my  thai ?  Is  th/i  law  sin  f  Let  it  not  he!  Nay^ 
I  did  not  learn  to  know  sin,  but  by  the  law  ;  for  I  had  not  known  lusty  if  the 
law  had  not  said.  Thou  shalt  rwt  covet.'*^ — Some  commentators  think  that  in 
the  second  question  the  word  sin  should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  cause  of 
sin.  But  Paul  would  easily  have  found  a  way  of  expressing  this  thought 
more  precisely.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  terms  which  he  uses  is  this  : 
Is  the  law  something  bad  in  itself,  contrary  to  the  essence  and  will  of  God, 
and  consequently  malignant  ?  And  this  meaning  suits  the  context  still 
better  than  the  preceding  one,  which,  however,  does  not  imply  that  we 
should  paraphrase  d/iapTia,  sin,  by  a//apra>Aof,  sinner  (Mey.,  Philip.),  a  term 
which  can  only  be  applied  to  a  personal  agent. — While  repelling  with  in- 
dignation the  conclusion  ascribed  to  him,  the  apostle  nevertheless  points 
out  the  measure  of  truth  which  it  contains.  The  law  does  not  produce  sin, 
but  it  is  the  law  which  reveals  it.  There  might  be  given  to  the  word  dAPvO, 
buty  which  follows  the  :  Let  it  not  he!  the  meaning  of  a  strong  contrast : 
Nay,  hut  on  the  contrary.  To  unveil  sin  is  in  reality,  in  some  respects,  the 
opposite  of  producing  it.  But  the  apostle  has  already  in  view  what  he 
proceeds  to  expound  in  ver.  8,  the  fact  of  the  growth  of  sin  as  an  effect  of 
Its  detection  by  means  of  the  law.  And  hence  we  tliink  it  better  to  give  to 
the  word  dXP.o,  but,  a  restrictive  sense,  in  relation  to  the  strong  negation 
which  precedes.  No,  assuredly  !  But  at  least  this  cannot  be  denied. — It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  to  ovk  e}vu>Vy  literally  :  /  did  not  learn  to  knotty  the 
meaning  of  the  conditional  (understanding  dv)  :  I  should  not  have  known. 
The  indicative  is  perfectly  suitable.  It  is  a  fact :  **  I  did  not  learn  to 
judge  of  sin  otherwise  than  by  the  light  of  the  law." — The  notion  of  knoxcU 
edgcy  contained  in  c>TtJv,  has  been  here  explained  in  many  waj-s.  Fritzsche 
applies  it  to  the  existence  of  sin,  as  when  it  is  said  :  I  did  not  know  pain  ; 
for  I  had  not  yet  suffered.  But  this  meaning  would  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  sin  on  the  law,  the  very  thing  which  Paul  wishes  to  avoid. 
Meyer  thinks  that  the  law  made  sin  known  by  calling  forth  its  violence,  and 
so  rendering  it  more  easily  perceived.  But  in  this  sense  the  idea  of  ver.  7 
would  not  differ  from  that  of  ver.  8  ;  now  this  is  precluded  by  the  Jf,  pro- 
gressive or  adversative,  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  (see  the  strait  to 
which  Meyer  is  reduced  to  explain  this  transition).  Tholuck  and  Philippi 
give  an  entirely  different  sense  to  the  word  know.  The  point  in  question  is 
not  the  proof  of  the  fact  of  sin,  but  the  understanding  of  its  culpability  : 
**  It  was  by  the  law  that  I  knew  sin  as  an  act  contrary  to  the  will  of  God." 
But  why  in  this  way  force  the  application  of  the  word  knowy  when  its  sim- 
ple meaning  is  perfectly  sufficient :  **  I  did  not  perceive  in  myself  the  pres- 
ence of  the  evil  instinct  of  sin,  except  by  means  of  the  law  ;"  comp.  the 
kyvuiVy  Luke  viii.  4G  :  I  became  aware  of,  I  became  conscious.  This  sen- 
tence is  absolutely  parallel,  whatever  Meyer  may  say,  to  that  in  iii.  20  : 
**  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin." — And  how  was  this  discovery, 
made  by  means  of  the  law,  effected  ?  This  is  what  the  apostle  explains  in 
the  following  proposition  :  ''^For  also  I  had  not  known  lust  if'*''  .  .  .  He 
explains  by  a  concrete  fact  what  he  has  just  stated  more  abstractly  in  the 
preceding  proposition.  If  he  discovered  sin  by  the  law,  it  was  because  one 
of  the  commandments  made  palpable  to  him  the  presence  of  lust,  of  whose 
abnormal  existence  in  his  inner  man  he  would  otherwise  have  remained  for- 
ever ignorant. — This  tI  y dp,  for  alsOy  arid  in  fact,  denotes  two  things  :  1st, 
a  second  fact  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding  (rf,  also)  ;  and  2d,  the  sec- 
ond fact  serving  as  a  proof  or  explanation  to  the  first  (yap,  for).  Paul 
might  have  remained  ignorant  forever  of  the  state  of  sin  in  which  his 
heart  was  sunk,  if  lust  had  not  made  it  palpable  to  him.  And  the  pres- 
ence of  lust  would  have  forever  escaped  him,  if  the  tenth  commandment 
had  not  made  it  known  to  him.     ^Em^vfiiay  lust,  denotes  that  involuntary 
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motion  of  the  soul  (Ovfi6^)  toward  (ctt/)  the  external  object  which  presents 
itself  as  corresponding  to  its  desire.  This  motion  of  the  soul  toward  the 
objects  which  can  satisfy  it  is  so  natural  to  the  human  beart/  that  it  would 
be  absolutely  lost  in  the  general  current  of  life,  and  would  not  full  specially 
under  the  eye  of  conscience,  unless  the  law  said  :  Thou  shall  not  covet. 
This  prohibition  is  needed  to  bring  man  to  fix  his  attention  on  this  spon- 
taneous movement  of  the  soul,  and  to  discover  in  this  fact  the  symptom  of 
an  inward  revolt  against  the  divine  will. — ^The  pluperfect  y^eiv  has,  strictly 
speaking,  the  meaning  of  an  imperfect :  I  had  learned  to  know,  and  hence  : 
I  knew.  But  in  consequence  of  the  if  (if  not = except)  which  follows,  this 
verb  can  only  be  taken  logically  in  the  sense  of  a  conditional  (understand- 
ing, as  is  frequently  done,  the  hv  which  indicates  this  mood)  :  /  should 
know  (present),  or  :  I  should  have  knovm  (past).  It  may  therefore  be  trans- 
lated in  two  ways  :  *^  I  should  not  know  lust  (present),  except  the  law  said 
to  me  {jtXeyev,  imperfect)."  Or  :  **  I  should  not  have  known  (I  should  not 
have  been  aware  of)  lust,  except  the  law  had  said  ''  (extending  the  ellipsis 
of  the  6,v  to  the  second  verb).  In  the  second  case,  Paul  goes  back  in 
thought  to  the  previous  time  denoted  by  kyvav  :  **  I  did  not  know  except 
by  ...  ;  and  in  fact  I  should  not  have  been  made  aware  of  .  .  .  except" 
.  .  .  What  seems  to  me  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  latter  sense,  which 
places  the  action  in  the  past,  is  the  relation  indicated  between  the  two 
propositions,  and  expressed  by  the  rk  yap,  for  also,  or  and  in  fact.  For  the 
abstract  terms  :  sin  and  law  (in  the  first  proposition),  there  are  substituted 
in  the  second  the  two  concrete  terms  :  lust  and  commandment.  Sin  aj)-pears 
in  lust,  as  law  in  the  commandment.  This  is  what  is  signified  in  reality  by 
the  tI  y&py  the  H  denoting  the  transition  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
and  the  yap  characterizing  the  particular  fact  as  a  proof  or  explanation  in 
relation  to  the  general :  **  I  did  not  learn  to  know  sin  except  by  the  law  ; 
for  in  fact  I  should  not  have  been  aware  of  lust  (in  which  sin  is  revealed), 
had  there  not  been  a  positive  commandment  saying  to  me  :  Lust  not." 
With  this  sense  also  agrees  the  difference  between  the  two  verbs  :  ^j-wji/, 
from  ytyv6aKeiv,  to  learn  to  know,  and  ydew,  from  ISelVy  to  perceive  (a  fact). 
It  was  through  the  tenth  commandment  that  Paul  discovered  lust,  and  it 
was  by  finding  out  this  inward  fact  of  lust  that  he  became  conscious  of  his 
state  of  sin. — In  this  picture  of  his  inner  life  Paul  gives  us,  without  intend- 
ing it,  a  very  high  idea  of  the  purity  of  his  life  as  a  child  and  a  young 
man.  He  might,  when  confronted  with  the  nine  commandments,  have  to 
the  letter  claimed  for  himself  the  verdict,  Not  guilty,  like  the  young  man 
who  said  to  Jesus  :  **  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up."  But  the 
tenth  commandment  cut  short  all  this  self-righteousness,  and  under  this 
ray  of  the  divine  holiness,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion. Thus  there  was  wrought  in  him,  Pharisee  though  he  was,  without 
liis  suspecting  it,  a  profound  separation  from  ordinary  Pharisaism,  and  a 
moral  preparation  which  was  to  lead  him  to  the  arms  of  Christ  and  His 
righteousness.  To  this  so  mournful  discovery  there  was  added  (Jt,  ver.  8) 
by  and  by  a  second  and  still  more  painful  experience. 

Ver.  8.  **  T/ien  sin,  taking  occasion,  wrought  in  me  by  th^  commandment  all 
manner  of  concupiscence;  for  without  the  law  sin  is  dead,'''' — After  revealing 
to  him  the  presence  of  sin,  the  law  itself  intensified  in  him  the  force  of  this 
evil  principle.  This  idea  of  progress  is  indicated  by  the  rJf,  now,  then, 
which  makes  the  fact  described  in  ver.  8  a  sequel  to  that  of  which  we  are 
reminded  in  ver.  7.  The  word  aoapuff,  which  we  translate  by  occasion, 
strictly  signifies  the  point  of  sujyport  from  which  the  spring  or  flight  pro- 
ceeds {and,  SpfiaJ),  Some  critics  make  the  words  r5/d  r^c  evTo?.^c,  h/  the  com- 
mandment, dependent  on  the  participle  mliovoa,  having  taken.  In  this  case 
we  should  not  have  to  translate  :  **  Taking  occasion  fr(ym  the  command- 
ment," which  would  require  one  of  the  prepositions  aird  or  iK  usual  in  sTich 
a  case.     The  meaning  would  be  :  ^'  Taking  occasion  hy  means  of  the  com- 
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mandmcnt/^  But  it  is  more  natural  to  make  this  clause  depend  on  the 
principal  verb  wrought.  For,  in  the  other  sense,  there  would  have  been  no 
leason  for  inserting  the  subject  between  this  clause  and  the  participle 
which  depended  on  it.  The  analogous  construction  of  ver.  1 1  also  leads 
us  to  make  the  clause  :  by  the  commandment^  dependent  on  the  principal 
verb  icrought. — What  is  the  occasion  meant  by  the  apostle  ?  The  usual  an- 
swer is,  the  commandment  itself  :  **//i  lege  est  occasio,"  says  Calvin.  This 
meaning  is  not  inadmissible.  Sin,  finding  a  series  of  prohibitions  enumer- 
ated in  the  commandment,  made  use  of  this  means  to  enkindle  desire  for 
the  forbidden  objects.  But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  Paul  finds  the  occa- 
sion of  which  sin  makes  use,  in  those  forbidden  objects  themselves,  when 
they  appear  to  the  eye  or  imagination  ?  *'  Sin  finding  an  occasion,  in  the 
view  of  one  of  those  objects  in  regard  to  which  God  says  to  me  :  Thou 
shalt  not  covet,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  kindle  in  my  heart, 
through  this  very  prohibition,  the  manifold  lusts  which  are  related  to  those 
different  objects."  The  point  in  question  here  is  the  well-known  experi- 
ence already  remarked  by  the  ancients,  that  man  always  inclines  to  forbid- 
den fruit.  Comp.  Prov.  ix.  17.  The  prohibition  has  for  its  effect  to  ^x 
the  object  strongly  on  the  imagination,  and  thereby  to  lend  it  a  new  charm. 
The  heart  is  as  it  were  fascinated  by  it,  and  the  latent  desire  changes  into 
intense  aspiration.  Thus  every  word  of  the  commandment  has,  so  to  speak, 
the  property  of  awakening  in  the  heart  a  new  lust.  But  it  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only  so  because  sin,  the  egoistic  instinct, 
already  exists  in  the  heart.  The  commandment  of  itself  does  not  produce 
this  result ;  it  is  sin  which,  so  to  speak,  trades  upon  the  commandment  fot 
its  own  profit.  On  a  sound  nature,  the  commandment  would  not  have 
acted  thus  ;  witness  the  first  temptation  in  which  a  foreign  agent  required 
to  play  the  part  here  ascribed  to  sin. — Calvin,  in  his  eagerness  to  exculpate 
the  apostle  completely  from  the  charge  of  ascribing  to  the  law  the  aggrava- 
tion of  sin,  gives  this  verse  a  purely  logical  meaning.  Paul  means,  accord- 
ing to  him,  that  the  law  manifested  the  various  lusts  already  present.  De- 
iexit  in  me  omnem  conaipi^xntiam.  This  is  evidently  to  distort  the  meaning 
of  the  apostle's  words. 

And  in  what  state,  then,  was  sin  before  the  law  had  thus  made  it  abound 
in  all  manner  of  particular  lusts  ?  It  was  d^ad,  says  Paul.  This  expres- 
sion, far  from  signifying  that  it  did  not  exist,  proves,  on  the  contrary,  its 
presence,  but,  virtually,  like  the  germ  of  a  disease  still  slumbering,  which 
the  least  circumstance  may  cause  to  break  out  so  as  to  bring  the  malady  to 
the  acute  state.  And  it  is  this  malignant  principle,  already  in  existence, 
which  bears  all  the  responsibility  of  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  law. 
The  literal  translation  would  be  :  Without  law  sin  is  dead.  It  is  not  as 
Mosaic  law,  but  as  law,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  external  letter,  that  the  code 
produces  this  pernicious  effect  on  the  sinful  soul.  And  this  is  what  war- 
rants us  in  applying  this  description  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  what  ex- 
•^plains  how  the  nitimur  in  vetitvm  may  also  be  a  confession  of  the  heathen 
conscience. — We  must  beware  of  understanding  with  Beza  the  verb  r/i^,  was: 
"Without  law  sin  tTflw  dead.''  The  very  ellipsis  of  the  verb  proves  that 
we  have  here  a  general  proposition. — ^The  verses  which  follow  initiate  us 
more  deeply  still  into  the  apostle's  moral  experiences,  when  he  was  under 
fthe  law, 

Vv.  9,  10a.  ^^And  I  was  alive  when  I  was  formerly  witlimtt  law;  but  V)hen 
ihe  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died;'''' — Calvin  well  expresses  the 
rhythm  of  these  verses  :  *'  The  death  of  sin  is  the  life  of  man  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  life  of  sin  is  the  death  of  man." — The  Vatie.  reads  ^C^  in- 
stead of  K('>v  :  both  forms  are  classical.  What  is  this  l{fe  which  the  apostle 
enjoyed  when  he  was  yet  witJiout  law?  Augustine,  the  Reformers,  and 
some  modern  commentators  (Bengel,  Bonnet)  think  that  the  time  in  ques- 
tion is  when,  sunk  in  his  Pharisaical  delusions,  filled  with  self-righteous- 
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ness,  Paul  thought  himself  in  possession  of  the  life  of  God,  of  true  right- 
eousness. They  understand  the  :  I  was  alive,  in  the  sense  of  :  I  thought 
myself  alive.  This  interpretation  is  in  itself  forced  ;  but  there  is  more 
against  it.  Could  Paul  really  say  of  himself  that,  as  a  Pharisee,  he  was 
without  law  f  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  time  when  he  was  absolutely 
vnder  the  law,  vno  vdfiov,  according  to  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  kept  under  the  charge 
of  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  to  bring  him  to  Christ,  according  to  Gal.  iii. 
24.  Then  if  it  was  his  Pharisee  life  which  he  wished  to  characterize  in  the 
words  :  when  I  was  formerly  without  law,  what  would  be  the  time  denoted 
by  the  following  words  :  when  the  commandment  camef  "Will  it  be  said  : 
the  time  of  his  conversion,  when  the  law  took  its  inmost  meaning  for  him, 
in  Christ,  its  full  spiritual  bearing  ?  *'  Though  before  his  eyes,''  says  Cal- 
vin, when  speaking  of  his  life  as  a  Pharisee,  '*  the  law  did  not  seriously 
affect  his  heart  with  the  conviction  of  the  judgment  of  God.''  It  was  only 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  that  the  command- 
ment truly  humbled  and  condemned  him.  But  where,  then,  is  this  idea  of 
the  interposition  of  Christ,  and  of  the  profound  crisis  of  which  he  speaks 
elsewhere  as  a  new  creation  f  And  was  the  understanding  of  the  command- 
ment then  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  character  of  this  transformation  ? 
Certainly,  if  these  words  refer  to  his  conversion,  some  indication  or  other 
would  not  be  wanting  to  designate  this  transition  to  a  new  faith.  To  dis- 
cover a  period  in  Paul's  life  to  which  the  words  :  formerly  when  I  was  under 
the  law,  really  apply,  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  which  preceded  the 
awakening  of  his  moral  consciousness  under  the  operation  of  the  law.  We 
are  thereby  led  to  the  period  of  his  childhood,  before  he  was  subjected  to 
the  Pharisaic  ordinances  and  the  exact  discipline  of  the  law.  From  the 
age  of  twelve,  voung  Israelites  were  subjected  to  the  legal  institutes,  and 
became,  as  was  said,  sons  of  the  law,  bene  hattorah.  This  stage  of  his  out- 
ward life  was  undoubtedly  for  the  young  Saul  the  signal  of  the  inward 
crisis  described  from  ver.  7  onward.  From  the  moment  he  found  himself 
called  to  apply  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  seriously  to  his  conduct,  he 
was  not  slow  to  discover  sin  within  him  ;  for  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  he 
foimd  lust ;  and  not  only  did  the  law  unveil  this  evil  principle  to  him,  but 
it  intensified  its  power.  The  torrent  bubbled  and  boiled  on  meeting  with 
the  obstacle  which  came  in  its  way.  Till  then  Saul  was  alive,  morally  and 
religiously,  which  does  not  mean  merely  that  he  thought  himself  alive  ; 
nor  does  it  denote  merely  the  innocent  and  pure  sprightliness  of  childhood, 
yet  untroubled  by  any  remorse.  The  word  live,  when  used  by  Paul,  always 
includes  something  more  profound.  It>  refers  here  to  the  state  of  a  young 
and  pious  Israelitish  child,  trained  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Jehovah, 
tasting  by  faith  in  the  promises  of  His  word  the  blessings  of  the  covenant, 
awaking  and  going  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and 
seeking  not  to  displease  Him  in  his  conduct.  There  was  here  a  real  begin- 
ning of  life  in  Qod,  a  pure  flame,  which  was  extinguished  no  doubt  after- 
ward by  self-righteousness  and  by  the  inward  strife  inseparable  from  it,  but 
which  burst  forth  at  last  magnificently  at  the  breath  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  words  :  when  the  commandment  came,  after  what  precedes,  refer  sim- 
ply to  the  appearance  of  the  commandment,  with  its  holy  majesty,  in  the 
conscience  of  young  Saul.  Then  began  in  him  the  serious  attempt  to  put 
it  fully  into  practice.  The  term  commandment  is  used  instead  of  lav),  be- 
cause, as  ver.  7  shows,  it  is  specially  the  tenth  commandment  which  is  in 
question.  It  is  by  it  above  all  that  the  work  here  described  is  effected  in 
him.  This  work  was,  as  Paul  tells  us,  to  make  sin  live  or  revive.  The  term 
lite  forms  an  antithesis  to  the  other  :  sin  is  dead  (ver.  8).  It  is  a  somewhat 
difficult  question  which  of  its  two  meanings  is  to  be  attached  to  the  prepo- 
sition avd  in  the  -composition  of  the  verb  avaCflv,  that  of  antio  (like  our  re  in 
revive)  :   recovered  life;  or  whether,  according  to  its  strict  signification, 
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abone^  it  merely  denotes  here  the  transition  from  the  passive  to  the  active 
state  :  took  life,  Meyer,  in  favor  of  the  first  sense,  insists  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  quote,  either  in  the  N.  T;  or  in  the  classics,  a  single  case 
in  which  this  verb  or  its  analogues  {ava(3i6uy  ava^iuoKo/jiai)  signifies  anything 
else  than  revive  (Luke  xv.  24,  for  example).  This  cannot  be  denied. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  many  verbs  compounded  with  ai>d  do  not  al  all 
include  the  idea  of  a  return  to  a  previous  state  ;  thus  avaTi^Xu,  to  spring 
(speaking  of  plants),  and  to  riw  (speaking  of  the  stars)  ;  avafSodu^  to  raufe 
the  voice,  to  ery ;  dva^iu,  to  huhble  up.  The  verb  ava^Aiiru  is  taken  in  both 
senses  :  to  look  above  (Matt.  xiv.  19  ;  Mark  vii.  84  ;  Luke  xix.  5),  and  to  ttee 
anew  (Acts  ix.  12,  17,  18).  In  John  ix.  11,  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  If 
we  translate  :  ''  recovered  life,^'  what  is  the  previous  life  of  sin  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  ?  Origen  discovers  here  his  system  of  tlie  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  and  of  a  fall  anterior  to  this  present  life.  Hilgenfeld  also 
ascribes  this  idea  to  the  .apostle.     But  how  obscurely  would  it  be  ex- 

Eressed,  and  how  would  it  come  about  that  no  other  trace  of  it  is  found  in 
is  writings?  Rom.  v.  12  is  anything  but  favorable  to  this  theory. 
Augustine  and  Bengcl  think  of  the  first  appearance  of  sin  in  paradise  ;  but 
this  fact  is  too  remote  to  furnish  us  with  the  explanation  of  the  word 
revive  here.  It  would  be  better  to  hold  that  Paul  was  thinking  of  sin  as  it 
had  lived  in  his  parents  before  reviving  in  him.  But  what  is  simpler  still 
is  to  abandon  this  idea  of  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  sin,  and  to  explain 
avaC^v  in  the  sense  of  :  to  awake  to  active  life. — The  commentators  who 
have  applied  the  preceding  words  to  the  Pharisaic  epoch  of  the  apostle*8 
life,  are  embarrassed  by  the  declaration  :  Sin  revived,  and  I  died  (10»). 
Would  such  be  the  terms  in  which  he  would  characterize  his  new  birth  ? 
Impossible  !  But  they  apply,  it  will  be  said,  to  the  most  advanced  stage 
of  his  Pharisaism.  M.  Bonnet  says  in  this  direction  :  *^  Sin,  pursued  to  its 
last  intrench  men  ts,  manifested  its  power  by  a  desperate  resistance  .  .  .  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  saw  the  nothingness  of  his  moral  life,  and 
succumbed  to  the  sentence  of  death  executed  by  the  law  within  the  depths 
of  his  consciousness.''  But  where  in  PauPs  Epistles  do  we  find  the  evi- 
dences of  such  a  crisis  ?  It  seems  to  me  more  natural  to  carry  it  back  to 
the  time  when  his  moral  consciousness  was  first  developed,  and  to  hold 
that  this  state  was  gradually  increasing  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
Pharisaism. 

Ver.  10a.  The  transition  of  sin  from  its  latent  state  to  that  of  an  active 
force  was  to  Saul  a  mortal  stroke.  The  internal  divorce  between  God  and 
him  was  consummated  :  to  infantine  liberty  there  succeeded  fear,  to  filial 
feeling  the  revolt  of  the  heart  and  servile  obedience,  two  equally  sure 
symptoms  of  death.  A  weight  henceforth  repressed  the  impulse  of  his  soul 
Qodward. 

The  words  which  follow  serve  to  bring  out  the  unforeseen  character  of 
this  effect  (ver.  10&),  and  give  the  true  explanation  of  it  (ver.  11). 

Vv.  105,  11.  ^^And  the  commandment,  which  should  Jiave  guided  me  to  life, 
Vioft  found  to  turn  me  to  death  ;  for  sin,  taking  occasion,  deceived  m-e  by  the  com- 
mamlment,  and  by  it  slew  me." — This  coming  into  activity  on  the  part  of  sin, 
which  Paul  felt  as  if  he  were  the  object  of  a  spiritual  murder,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  gift  of  Ood,  the  commandment ;  for  this  was  the  instrument  of 
it,  the  commandment  which  God  had  given  to  the  faithful  Israelite  with 
the  words :  *'  This  do  and  thou  shalt  live"'  (Lev.  xviii.  5)  !  Instead  of 
guiding  him  to  holiness  and  peace,  or  giving  life,  it  did  the  opposite,  by 
revealing  sin  to  him  and  increasing  its  power,  it  raised  a  thick  wall  between 
God  and  him,  and  involved  him  in  death  I  The  feeling  of  surprise  w^hich 
so  unexpected  a  result  produced  is  expressed  by  the  word  evpedij,  was 
found. — Meyer  understands  the  term  death  (end  of  the  verse)  of  eternal 
death,  in  the  sense  that  the  man  who  passes  through  such  experiences  is 
doomed  to  final  perdition  (apart,  of  course,  from  redemption).     But  Paul 
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is  speaking  of  a  more  immediate  result,  a  separation  from  God,  that  spirit- 
ual death  which  he  describes  himself,  £ph.  li.  1  et  seq. 

Undoubtedly  this  description  of  the  effects  of  the  law  exhibits  only  one 
aspect  of  the  truth,  that  which  had  been  particularly  experienced  by  Saul 
the  Pharisee.  For  he  then  regarded  the  law  as  the  means  of  establishing 
his  own  righteousness  (x.  3),  and  not  as  the  pathway  opened  to  divine  grace. 
The  psalmists  frequently  describe  the  effects  of  the  law  in  a  wholly  differ- 
ent light  (Ps.  xix.,  cxix.,  etc.),  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus  Himself, 
during  the  period  of  His  development  up  to  His  baptism,  found  in  it  the 
fulness  of  what  God  had  promised:  Doing  these  things^  thou  shalt  live  by 
them,  or  what  is  expressed  by  the  words  of  Paul  :  **  The  commandment 
which  was  given  me  to  guide  me  to  life.^^  Only,  if  it  is  to  display  this 
beneficent  effect,  the  law  must  be  received  either  by  a  heart  free  from  sin, 
or  otherwise  by  a  heart  which  does  not  separate  the  commandment  from 
the  grace  accompanying  the  law,  a  heart  which  seeks  in  it  not  the  means 
of  acquiring  self-merit  and  gratifying  its  pride,  but  the  way  of  union  to  the 
God  of  the  covenant  by  sacrifice  and  prayer  :  as  an  illustration,  let  the 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican  serve  ! 

Yer.  11  is  intended  to  explain  what  really  took  place.  It  throws  back 
the  blame  of  the  sad  experience  related,  on  its  true  author,  sin,  as  was 
already  done  in  ver.  8,  while  reproducing  this  explanation  more  forcibly 
after  the  fuller  development  of  the  experience  itself  in  vv.  9  and  10.  The 
word  V  d/iapTiay  sin,  is  placed  foremost ;  for  it  is  the  true  culprit,  not  the 
law  ;  it  is  this  depraved  instinct  which  the  commandment  encountered, 
and  which  caused  the  latter  to  produce  a  result  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  for  which  it  was  given. — The  words  taking  occasion  refer,  as  in  ver.  8, 
to  the  external  objects  corresponding  to  our  various  lusts.  The  command- 
ment, by  raising  a  barrier  between  these  objects  and  us,  makes  them  appear 
so  much  the  more  desirable  ;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  a 
jealous  God  takes  pleasure  in  refusing  them  to  us,  for  the  very  reason  that 
they  would  promote  our  happiness.  Such  is  the  mirage  which  sin  produces 
in  us  by  the  commandment  itself.  *  The  words  :  deceived  me  hy  the  command- 
ment, certainly  contain  an  allusion  to  the  part  played  by  the  serpent  in 
Gen.  iii.,  where,  as  we  have  said,  it  fills  the  office  here  ascribed  to  sin  in 
relation  to  man  in  innocence.  It  deceives  and  seduces  £ve  by  ascribing 
hatred  to  God,  love  to  itself ;  and  hence  murder,  separation  from  God, 
either  by  internal  revolt  or  external  disobedience. — The  repetition  of  the 
clause  :  hy  the  commandment  .  ,  ,  hy  it,  with  each  of  the  two  verbs,  ex- 
presses forcibly  how  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  commandment  is  the 
part  which  sin  makes  it  play. — The  verb  e^anargv  includes  the  two  ideas  of 
deceiving,  and  of  thus  causing  to  deviate  from  the  right  road  (p/c,  out  of). 
Deception  causes  to  deviate,  and  deviation  leads  to  death :  hy  it  slew  me. 
It  is  incomprehensible  how  Oal-vin  should  take  the  liberty  of  giving  a 
purely  logical  sense  to  the  terms  deceived  and  slew:  ^*  Sin  was  unveiled  by 
the  law  as  a  seducer  and  murderer  {Eh-go  verbum  k^endrffoev  non  de  re  ipsd, 
sed  de  notitid  exponi  debet)." 

It  remained  to  conclude  by  finally  formulating  the  result  of  this  pro- 
found psychological  analysis  contained  in  the  passage  vv.  7-11.  This  is 
what  is  done  in  vv.  12  and  13.  The  wcrre,  so  thaty  ver.  12,  announces  a 
conclusion. 

Vv.  12,  13.  ^^8o  that  the  law  assuredly  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy, 
juet,  and  good.  Did  then  that  which  is  good  become  ^  death  unto  me  f  Let  it 
hot  be  so !  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  »in,  wrought  death  in  me  by  that 
which  is  good;  that  sin  by  the  commnndment  might  become  exceeding  sinful.^" — 
The  result  formulated  in  these  two  verses  is  this  :  The  holier  the  law  is, 
the  more  does  sin,  which  has  used  it  to  produce  evil,  appear  thereby  in  the 

>  T.  R.  reads  yryopt r,  with  K  L,  instead  of  «ycr«roi  which  is  read  hy  K  A  D  C  D  E  P. 
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blackness  of  its  nature. — The  apostle  begins,  in  view  of  the  result  indi- 
cated, by  removing  f ]  om  the  law  all  suspicion  of  blame.  The  fiivy  undovht- 
edlyy  has  no  corresponding  Jf ,  hut.  So  far  as  the  sense  goes,  the  dk  is  found 
in  ver.  13^.  This  ^kv  is  intended  to  guard  beforehand  the  unassailable 
character  of  the  law.  Whatever  may  be  said  afterward,  nothing  shall  in- 
validate the  character  of  holinesa  belonging  to  the  law.  The  law,  6  i-dfioc, 
here  denotes  the  Mosaic  system  in  its  entirety,  and  the  commandment 
jj  evTo?.//,  each  article  of  the  code  in  particular.  The  term  ayio^y  holy,  is  the 
word  w^hich  in  Scripture  denotes  the  perfect  love  of  good;  when  it  is  applied 
to  God,  it  is  the  identity  of  His  will  with  goodness  ;  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  creature,  it  is  his  voluntary  consecration  to  God,  the  one  Being  essen- 
tially good.  The  law  is  holy,  precisely  because  it  demands  this  consecra- 
tion, and  the  commandment  also,  because  each  commandment  only  demands 
this  consecration  in  a  particular  relation.  Tlic  two  chaiacteristics  j{/«^  and 
good  flow  from  and  are  included  in  that  of  holiness.  The  commandment  is 
juat  {diKaia),  because  it  regulates  in  a  normal  way  the  relations  between 
different  beings.  It  is  good  (a-iad//),  in  the  sense  of  hcfiejicent;  this  epithet 
is  explained  by  the  preceding  words  :  fitted  to  give  life  (ver.  10). 

Ver.  13.  Here  was  the  place  strictly  speaking  for  the  hvt  {6k),  answering 
to  the  /ifv,  cutsuredly,  of  ver.  12.  But  Paul  interrupts  himself  ;  he  feels  the 
need  of  yet  again  stating  the  problem  in  all  its  dimculty.  This  is  what  he 
does  in  the  question  beginning  ver.  13.  The  difference  between  the  read- 
ing of  the  majority  of  the  Mjj.,  eyivero  (aorist),  and  that  of  the  T.  K.,  ykyove 
(perfect),  is  this  :  The  ffrst  expresses  the  act  by  which  this  whole  internal 
history  was  brought  about ;  the  second,  the  permant^nt  state  which  resulted 
from  that  act.  The  first  is  therefore  rather  connected  with  what  precedes, 
the  second  with  what  follows.  From  the  internal  point  of  view  both  may 
consequently  be  defended  ;  but  the  authorities  are  lather*  in  favor  of  the 
lirst. — The  problem  being  thus  put  afresh  in  all  its  rigor,  the  second  pait 
of  ver.  13  gives  its  solution  precisely  as  the  jukv  of  ver.  12  leads  us  to 
expect,  and  as  we  have  stated  it  at  the  beginning  of  that  verse. — The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  verse  has  been  construed  in  many  ways.  And  first,  what  is 
the  verb  of  the  subject  ^  afiapTia,  sin,  which  begins  the  sentence  ?  Either 
it  is  derived  from  the  preceding  sentence,  by  understanding  eykvero  ^dvarog  : 
*'  But  sin  (not  the  law)  bemrne  my  death,'''^  or  **  turned  me  to  death.''  But 
is  not  this  ellipsis  somewhat  serious  ?  Or  the  verb  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing participle  Kartp^aCofikvij,  by  making  it  a  finite  verb  :  *'  But  sin,  that  it 
may  appear  sin,  works  my  death  (Calvin  :  operatur  mihi  mortem)  by  that 
which  is  good.''  To  this  meaning  there  has  been  objected  the  form  of 
the  participle.  But  if  the  apostle  means  to  denote  rather  a  quality  than  an 
act  of  the  subject,  the  participle  may  be  suitable  :  *'  Sin  {in)  tco^rking 
death,"  that  is  to  say,  is  capable  of  uoi^king,  or  wicked  enough  to  work  it. 
But  this  return  to  the  jn'tsent  tense  would  be  singular  after  the  past  k^lnro  ; 
then  it  would  require  rather  the  present  pa/i^;,  may  ajjpear,  than  the  aorist 
if>avy,  might  appear,  Paul  is  not  speaking  of  what  is,  he  is  rifiecting  on 
what  has  taken  place.  The  first  of  the  two  constructions  would  therefore 
be  preferable  ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  hesitation  between  two  alterna- 
tives :  (a)  Either  the  participle  Kartpya^ofikvTj  is  taken  as  in  explanatory  ap- 
position to  the  principal  subject  y  auapria,  sin,  by  making  the  three  words 
iva  oavy  afMprla  a  short  parenthetical  proposition  :  **  But  sin,  that  it  might 
appear  sin,  turned  me  to  death,  working  my  death  by  what  was  good."  The 
participle  KarepyaCofikm/  would  have  the  force  of  the  Latin  gerund.  Only 
the  general  sense  suffers  from  an  awkward  tautology  :  to  turn  to  death  by 
working  death  !  {b)  Or  the  participle  Karepya^^onkvij  is  joined  to  the  propo- 
sition Iva  i^vi)  dfiapria  :  *^  But  sin  (turned  me  to  death),  that  it  might  appear 
sin  by  working  mj  desith  by  that  which  is  good."     This  second  sense  is 

>  One  might  better  say,  decidedly.— T.  W.  C. 
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evidently  preferable.  As  to  making  tho  second  dfiapria  the  subject  of  this 
dependent  proposition  :  ^^  But  sin  turned  me  to  death  that  sin  might  appear 
(to  all  eyes)  working  my  death  by  what  is  good,"  it  cannot  be  thought  of  ; 
this  construction  would  require  the  article  i  before  tho  second  dfiaprla. 
We  should  therefore  range  ourselves  without  hesitation  on  the  side  of  con- 
struction No.  lb  J  were  it  not  for  two  grave  difficulties,  the  one  arising  from 
the  thought  itself,  the  other  from  the  connection  between  the  two  tva,  in 
order  tfitU,  which  follow  one  another  in  this  verse.  Could  Paul  say  :  Sin 
turned  me  to  death,  that  it  might  appear  sin  slaying  me  by  a  good  thing  ? 
The  idea  is  rather  this  :  Sin  caused  my  death  by  a  good  thing,  that  it  might 
appear  so  much  the  more  sin.  Then  what  relation  are  wo  to  establish  in 
this  sense  between  the  two  thata  f  Are  they  parallel  as  two  distinct  and 
simultaneous  ends  :  Sin  turned  me  to  death,  1st,  that  it  might  appear  sin  ; 
2d,  that  it  might  become  exceeding  sinful  ?  But  the  fact  of  becoming  is  not 
parallel  to  that  of  appearing  ;  the  latter  is  rather  the  result  of  the  former. 
Or  should  we  give  to  yivTrrai,  become,  a  purely  logical  sense,  as  is  done  by 
many  commentators  :  that  it  might  appear  exceedingly  sinful  in  tlie  view  of 
my  conscience  t  But  this  verb  would  only  serve  in  this  sense  to  repeat  the 
idea  of  the  verb  ^avy,  might  appear ;  and  then  why  change  the  term  ?  Or 
should  we  see  in  the  second  that  a  more  remote  end  in  relation  to  which 
the  first  that  would  only  be  the  means  ?  But  appearing  is  not  the  means  of 
becoming  ;  on  the  contrary,  appeaHng  is  the  result  of  becoming.  It  is  clear 
that  none  of  those  constructions  is  wholly  satisfactory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  obtain  a  result  in  harmony  both  with  the  require- 
ments of  language  and  of  logic,  it  is  enough  to  modify  construction  No.  1, 
and  combine  it  so  modified  with  No.  2.  We  need  to  understand  not  kykvero 
i^dvorof,  but  merely  the  verb  eyevero,  then  to  make  of  this  finite  verb  the 
point  of  support  for  the  participle  KarepyaCofievTf :  '^  But  sin,  that  it  might 
appear  sin,  turned  to  [became]  working  (iykvero  KaTepya^^ofuvjf)  my  death  by 
what  was  good.*'  We  have  thus  a  simple  ellipsis,  a  meaning  exact,  clear, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  context ;  we  keep  up  the  pa^t  tense  {iyhero),  which 
suits  the  aorist  ^at^y  ;  we  get  an  analytic  form  {kykvero  Kanpyoiiofiii/rf)  which, 
while  leaving  the  fact  in  the  past,  serves  to  bring  out  (by  the  pretsent  par- 
ticiple) the  permanent  attribuUe,  and  not  merely  the  initial  act,  as  the  aorist 
KaretpydaaTo  (ver.  8)  would  have  done.  Finally,  in  this  way  we  get  without 
difiiculty  at  the  explanation  of  the  two  thats.  The  verb  kyiveTo  KarepyasOfievTj, 
became  working,  becomes  the  point  of  support  for  the  second  that^  which 
gives  a  clear  meaning  :  sin  wrought  death  by  goodness,  that  it  might  become 
as  sinful  as  possible.  God  willed  that  sin,  by  killing  by  means  of  that 
which  was  ordained  to  give  life,  should  commit  a  true  masterpiece  of  per- 
versity. Hence  the  second  that :  it  applies  to  the  fact  in  itself  (yivi^at, 
might  become).  And  why  did  God  will  that  it  should  be  so  ?  This  is  what 
we  are  told  in  the  outset  by  the  first  tJiat:  that  sin  might  appear  fully  what 
it  is,  sin  (Iva  <i>avy  dfiapria).  These  three  words  form  a  parenthetical  propo- 
sition put  at  the  beginning  to  indicate  from  the  first  the  Jinal  aim  of  this 
whole  unexpected  dispensation.  It  was  necessary  that  to  manifest  com- 
pletely its  evil  nature  (the  first  that),  sin  should  inflict  death  on  me,  not  by 
something  evil  (which  would  throw  part  of  the  odium  of  this  murder  on 
the  means  employed),  but  by  something  good  (the  commandment),  that  the 
crime  migJU  be  completely  the  work  of  sin  (the  second  that). 

Thus  we  have  three  ideas — (1)  sin  slays  by  that  which  is  good  ;  (2)  that 
thereby  it  may  accomplish  an  act  worthy  of  its  nature  ;  (3)  and  that  thereby 
(final  end)  this  nature  m^  be  manifested  clearly.  It  is  obvious  from  this 
progression  that  we  must  beware  of  taking  ykvrrrai,  might  become,  in  the  log- 
ical sense,  and  of  identifying  as  far  as  the  sense  goes  the  two  thats,  as 
Meyer  does. 

On  vv.  7-13. — The  commentators  who  apply  the  moral  experiences  de- 
scribed by  the  apostle  in  this  passage  (p.  270)  to  mankind  in  general,  apply 
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the  words  I  was  alite  (ver.  9)  to  the  period  of  paradise  ;  those  which  fol- 
low :  when  the  commandment  came,  to  the  prohihition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  rest  of  the  passage,  extending  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  to  the  fall  and  its  consequences.  By  the  question  : 
Wliat  shall  we  say  then  (ver.  7)  ?  Paul  would  thus  invite  his  readers  to  a 
general  contemplation  of  the  history  of  our  race  from  the  beginning,  to 
justify  what  he  has  been  expounding  in  regard  to  emancipation  from  the 
law  (vv.  1-6).  But  this  interpretation  is  excluded  first  by  the  words 
aftapria  vEKpd^  sin  is  dead  (ver.  8).  In  paradise,  according  to  St.  Paul,  sin 
was  not  dead;  it  did  not  exist  (ch.  v.  12).  Then  neither  would  the  term 
avfC^trev,  as  understood,  be  suitable  to  designate  the  first  appearance  of  sin. 
Finally,  the  commandment  expressly  quoted  (ver.  7)  belongs  to  the  code  of 
Sinai,  and  thus  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  Jeijcish  law. 

Those  who,  from  Chrysostom  to  our  day  (p.  271),  apply  this  passage  to 
the  Jewish  people,  find  in  the  words  I  was  alive  an  indication  of  the  patri- 
archal period  when  the  promise  was  the  bond  between  God  and  man,  and 
in  the  coming  of  the  commandment,  the  epoch  of  Moses,  when  the  law  broke 
this  relation,  and  produced  the  great  national  revolts.  This  interpretation 
connects  itself  more  easily  with  the  context  than  the  preceding.  But 
neither  is  it  tenable.  When  we  think  of  the  shameful  sins  of  the  patri- 
archal period,  can  we  apply  to  that  time  the  descriptions  of  sin  being  dead, 
and  I  was  alive  ?  Then  is  it  historically  demonstrable  that  through  the 
^ving  of  the  law,  the  state  of  the  nation  was  made  sensibly  worse,  and  that 
its  relation  to  Jehovah  was  broken  ?  Do  not  the  words  of  Paul  apply  to 
an  inward  event  (coveUmsness,  revelation  of  sin),  rather  than  to  a  great 
national  experience  ?  Finally,  what  subtleties  are  we  led  into  by  this 
explanation,  when  we  attempt  to  apply  it  in  a  consequent  way  to  the  end 
of  the  section  !  When  we  come  to  the  passage  14-25,  we  must  then,  with 
Reiche,  apply  the  first  of  the  two  /*«  which  are  in  conflict,  to  the  ideal 
Jew,  the  Jew  such  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  the  other,  to  the  real  Jew,  such 
as  he  shows  himself  in  practice  !  We  do  not  deny  that  the  human  con- 
science in  general,  and  the  Jewish  conscience  in  particular,  may  recognize 
their  experiences  in  those  which  are  here  described.  But  that  is  natural ;  is 
not  Paul  a  man  and  a  Jew  ?  The  truth  is,  the  whole  is  narrated  about 
himself,  but  with  the  conviction  that  his  experience  will  infallibly  be  that 
of  every  Israelite,  and  of  every  man  who  will  seriously  use  the  moral  or 
Mosaic  law  as  a  means  of  sanctification. 

The  point  in  question  now  is  to  trace  this  experience  to  its  profound 
cause.  Such  is  the  study  to  which  the  following  section  (w.  14-25)  is  de- 
voted (for,  ver.  14). 


Vv.  14-25. 

It  is  from  this  ver.  14  especially  that  the  difference  between  the  two  ex- 
planations of  the  passage  comes  out :  that  which  applies  it  to  the  state  of 
man  regenerate,  and  that  which  regards  it  as  depicting  the  impotent  strug- 
gles of  a  sincere  and  serious  man,  but  one  still  under  the  yoke  of  the  law, 
and  ignorant  of  deliverance  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  principal  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  the  first  opinion  are  the  fol- 
lowing (best  developed  perhaps  by  Hodge)  :  1.  The  transition  from  the 
past  tense  in  the  preceding  passage  to  the  present  in  this  ;  2.  The  impossi- 
bility of  ascribing  to  unregenerate  man  sentiments  so  elevated  in  their 
nature  as  those  which  are  here  professed  :  cordial  assent  to  the  law,  w.  16 
and  22,  and  profound  hatred  of  evil,  vv.  15,  19,  etc.  ;  3.  Ver.  25,  where 
the  apostle  seems  expressly  to  appropriate  to  himself  at  the  present  time 
the  entire-  description  which  he  has  just  traced  :  thus  far  the  objections 
whose  validity  or  groundlessness  it  belongs  to  exegesis  alone  to  determine. 
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The  only  side  of  the  question  which  we  can  exhaust  here  is  that  of  the  con- 
nection of  this  passage  with  the  preceding,  and  with  the  section  to  which 
it  belongs  taken  as  a  wliole. 

1.  Paul  has  just  delineated,  vv.  7-18,  the  deadly  action  of  the  law  upon 
him,  from  the  time  it  established  its  supremacy  in  his  inmost  soul,  and 
from  that  period  daring  the  whole  time  or  his  Pharisaism.  How  should  he 
now  pass  all  at  once  from  this  description,  to  that  of  his  inward  struggles 
as  a  regenerate  man  ?  Hodge  and  Philippi  explain  this  transition  by  an 
a  fortiori.  The  law  is  powerless  to  regenerate  the  natural  man,  it  only 
serves  to  increase  the  power  of  sin,  vv.  7-13.  And  the  proof  is,  that  it 
does  not  act  otherwise,  even  on  the  believer^s  heart,  when,  forgetting  his 
faith  for  the  time,  he  finds  himself  as  a  naturally  carnal  man  face  to  face 
with  the  law.  Even  with  the  profound  sympathy  which  his  renewed  heart 
feels  for  the  law,  he  cannot  find  in  it  the  means  of  sanctification  which  he 
needs  ;  how  much  less  can  it  deliver  from  sin  a  heart  still  unregenerate  ? 
This  attempt  to  construe  the  passage  in  keeping  with  what  precedes  is  in- 
genious, but  inadmissible.  Exactly  what  it  was  most  essential  to  say  in 
this  case,  to  make  the  argument  intelligible,  would  be  understood  :  ^'  Even 
since  I  have  become  a  new  creature  in  Christ,  I  cannot  find  any  assistaDce 
in  the  law  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  I  put  myself  under  its  yoke,  it  renders 
rae  worse. '^  This  must  have  been  said  in  order  to  be  clear.  Paul  says 
nothing  of  the  kind  between  vv.  13  and  14. 

2.  Another  omission,  not  less  inexplicable,  would  be  his  passing  over  the 
profound  change  which  was  effected  in  him  by  regeneration.  He  would 
pass  from  the  period  of  his  Pharisaism  (vv.  7-18)  to  his  Christian  state,  as 
it  were  on  the  same  level,  and  without  making  the  least  allusion  to  the 
profound  crisis  which  made  all  things,  and  the  law  in  particular,  new  to 
him  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  And  it  would  not  be  till  chap,  viii.,  and  by  an  after- 
thought, that  he  would  come  to  his  experiences  as  a  Christian.  The  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  not  accustomed  us  hitherto  to  a  style  of 
writing  so  far  from  clear.  Hodge  says  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  the  believer  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  relations  to  the  law, 
abstracting  from  his  faith.  But  a  believer,  apart  from  his  faith  .  .  .,  that 
surely  resembles  a  non-believer.  So  understood  the  description  of  the 
miserable  state,  vv.  14-25,  would  be  the  demonstration  not  of  the  impo- 
tence of  the  law,  but  of  that  of  the  gospel. 

3.  How  explain  the  contrast  between  the  delineation  of  chap.  vii.  and 
that  of  chap,  viii.,  a  contrast  infinitely  sharper  than  we  find  between  the 
section  vv.  7-13  (description  of  Saul  as  a  Pharisee)  and  w.  14-25,  a  pas- 
sage which  they  would  refer  to  Paul  the  Christian  ?  Is  there,  then,  a 
greater  difference  between  Christian  and  Christian,  than  between  Pharisee 
and  Christian  ?  Philippi  alleges  that  the  apostle  describes  successively  in 
the  two  passages,  vv.  14-25  and  viii.  1  et  seq.,  the  two  opjjosite  aspects  of 
the  Christian  life,  the  believer  without  and  the  believer  with  the  breath  of 
the  Spirit.  But  once  again  the  great  crisis  would  require  to  be  put  in  this 
case,  not  in  vv.  24  and  25,  between  the  two  aspects  of  the  same  state,  but 
between  vv.  13  and  14,  where  the  new  state  is  contrasted  with  the  old, 
newness  of  spirit  with  oldness  of  the  htter,  to  use  Paul's  own  words. — The 
direction  of  the  apostle's  thought  is  clearly  marked  out  by  the  section  as  a 
whole  ;  it  may  serve  as  a  guiding  thread  in  all  that  follows.  After  show- 
ing that  there  is  in  faith  a  new  principle  of  sanctification  (vi.  1-14),  which 
is  a  suflftciently  firm  standard  for  moral  life  (vv.  15-23),  and  which  renders 
emancipation  from  the  law  possible  and  desirable  (vii.  1-6),  he  explains 
what  the  intervention  of  the  law  produced  in  his  own  life  (vv.  7-13),  and 
the  state  in  which,  despite  his  sincere  and  persevering  efforts,  it  left  him 
(vv.  14-28),  to  issue  in  that  desperate  cry  of  distress  in  which  this  state  of 
continual  defeats  finally  expresses  itself:  Who  shall  deliver  met*  Of  this 
liberator  he  does  not  know  the  name  at  the  time  when  he  utters  the  cry 
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(a  fact  which  proves  that  he  is  not  yet  in  the  faith)  ;  but  he  anticipates,  he 
hopes  for,  he  appeals  to  him  without  knowing  him.  And  heaven  ^ives 
him  the  answer.  Chap.  viii.  contains  this  answer  :  The  Spirit  of  ChrUA 
hath  set  me  free^  ver.  2  ;  He  it  is  who  works  in  me  all  that  the  law  de- 
manded, without  giving  me  power  to  do  it  (ver.  4). — This  series  of  ideas  is 
imimpeachable  ;  it  only  remains  to  see  whether  in  this  way  we  shall  account 
for  all  the  details  of  the  following  passage,  and  succeed  in  overcoming  the 
objections  mentioned  above,  which  have  been  raised  in  opposition  to  this 
view. 

This  passage  seems  to  me  to  fall  into  three  cycles,  each  of  which  closes 
with  a  sort  of  refrain.  It  is  like  a  dirge  ;  the  most  sorrowful  elegy  which 
over  proceeded  from  a  human  heart. 

The  first  cycle  embraces  vv,  14-17.  The  second,  which  begins  and  ends 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  is  contained  in  vv.  18-20.  The  third 
differs  from  the  first  two  in  form,  but  is  identical  with  them  in  substance  ; 
it  is  contained  in  vv.  21-23,  and  its  conclusion,  vv.  24  and  ^5,  is  at  the 
same  time  that  of  the  whole  passage. 

It  has  been  sought  to  find  a  gradation  between  these  three  cycles.  Lange 
thinks  that  the  first  refers  rather  to  the  understanding^  the  second  to  the 
feelings,  the  third  to  the  conscience.  But  this  distinction  is  artificial,  and 
useless  as  well.  For  the  power  of  this  passage  lies  in  its  very  monotony. 
The  repecition  of  the  same  thoughts  and  expressions  is,  as  it  were,  the  echo 
of  the  desperate  repetition  of  the  same  experiences,  in  that  legal  state 
wherein  man  can  only  shake  his  chains  without  succeeding  in  breaking 
them.  Powerless  he  writhes  to  and  fro  in  the  prison  in  which  sin  and  the 
law  have  confined  him,  and  in  the  end  of  the  day  can  only  utter  that  cry  of 
distress  whereby,  having  exhausted  his  force  for  the  struggle,  he  appeals, 
without  knowing  him,  to  the  deliverer. 


First  Gyde:  Vv.  14-17. 

Ver.  14.  ^^  For  *  we  Jcnow  that  tlie  law  is  spiritual ;  hut  I  am  camaly*  sold 
under  the  power  ofsin.^^ — We  have  in  this  cycle,  ver.  14,  an  aifirmatiou  :  **  I 
acknowledge  that  the  law  .  .  .  but  I  am  captive  ;'*  then  the  demonstra- 
tion of  this  fact  (vv.  l5  and  16)  ;  finally,  ver.  17,  the  conclusion,  which  is 
merely  the  reaffirmation  of  the  thesis  now  demonstrated. 

The  reading  of  some  mss.  olda^ev  M,  then^  or  hut  we  know,  has  no  mean- 
ing. We  must  read  ydp.for,  with  the  majority  of  the  Mjj.  and  versions. 
This  for  might  signify  :  The  case  was  really  so  ;  for  witness  ray  stAte  as  it 
resulted  from  this  fatal  crisis.  The  law  slew  me,  and  what  proves  it  is  the 
state  of  death  in  which  I  found  myself  involved  from  that  time.  But  it  is 
more  natural  to  understand  the  transition  from  the  preceding  passage  to 
this  somewhat  differently.  Holstein  seems  to  me  to  put  it  well  when  he 
says  :  From  the  historical  phenomenon,  described  vv.  7-13,  Paul  now 
ascends  to  its  real  moral  nature,  which  explains  it :  "  The  law  produced  on 
me  the  effect  which  I  have  just  described,  because  there  is  an  opposition 
between  its  nature  which  is  holy,  and  mine  which  is  corrupt.''  This  transi- 
tion includes  what  we  have  presented  in  the  first  place,  for  the  state  in 
which  the  law  involves  us  is  only  the  continuation  of  that  in  which  it  had 
found  us.  It  finds  us  diseased,  and  leaves  us  so.  If  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the /or,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  use  of  the  present  in  the  verbs 
which  follow.  We  do  not  certainly  say  with  Hodge  :  Paul  speaks  of  the 
regenerate  man  abstractly  from  his  faith  for  the  time  ;  but  we  say  :  Paul 

*  A  D  B  L   read  oiZa4i.€y  St  Instead  of  oi^a^ey  yap,  which  T.  R.  reads  with  all  the  other  MjJ., 
It.,  Syr. 
*K  ABCDEFG  read  craptcti^o?  instead  of  aopxucocr,  which  T.  R.  reads  with  K  L  P. 
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speaks  of  the  unregenerate  man  without  concerning  himself  with  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  unregenerate  heart  still  remains  in  the  regenerate  believer. 
He  describes  man  cls  hs  is  by  nature,  man  as  he  knew  him,  and  still  finds 
him  in  himself,  every  time  that  his  natural  character  shows  itself.  Here  is 
the  permanent  essence  of  liuman  nature  since  the  fall  outside  the  action  of 
faith.  Thus  is  explained  the  use  of  the  j/resent^  without  our  saying  that 
Paul  describes  his  present  state. — Some  commentators,  such  as  Jerome, 
Hofm.,  Schott,  write  oi6a  fiiv  :  /  know  undoubtedly.  But  after  that  should 
we  not  have  had  simply  elpi  6e,  but  I  am^  instead  of  kyij  6e  .  ,  .  elfii : 
*' but  <M /<?;•  tn«,  I  am''  .  .  .  ?  In  point  of  fact,  this  form  implies  a  very 
marked  contrast  between  the  /thus  emphasized,  and  some  other  subject  in 
the  preceding  context.  And  this  subject  to  which  the  /,  e>o,  forms  an 
antithesis,  can  only  be  the  subject  of  the  preceding  verb  ue.  We  are  thus 
led  to  regard  the  ordinary  reading  as  necessary  :  oiSafiev,  we  know.  In  this 
to«,  Paul  no  doubt  includes  witli  himself  all  believers  who  have  passed 
through  the  same  experiences,  and  even  the  Jews  who  are  at  one  with 
Christians  regarding  the  truth  affirmed  by  him. — The  knowing,  of  which  he 
here  speaks,  is  more  than  a  matter  of  understanding  ;  the  sequel  shows 
that  it  implies  a  cordial  adhesion  to  that  truth  (comp.  the  verbs  ovju^f/fit, 
cw^dofiai,  vv.  16  and  22)  :  **  We  know  and  heartily  own  that  the  law  is 
excellent." — The  epithet  spiritual,  applied  to  the  law,  has  been  understood 
by  many,  Beza  for  example,  in  this  sense,  that  the  law  is  suited  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man  (the  irvevfia^  ths  spirit,  in  man)  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  it  demands  not  only  external  observance,  but  also  the  obedience  of  the 
heart.  But  the  term  KvevfiartKog,  spiritual,  is  usually  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  as  in  chap.  viii.  4,  Paul  says  himself  that 
what  is  demanded  by  the  law  is  wrought  in  them  who  walk  after  tfie  Spirit 
(evidently  God's  Spirit),  it  is  more  exact  to  understand  here  by  s])iritual : 
agreeable  to  the  impulse  or  tendency  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  What  the  law 
commands  is  nothing  else  than  what  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  heart 
where  He  dwells.  There  is  a  complete  identity  between  the  external  pre- 
cept of  the  law  and  the  internal  working  of  the  Spirit.  The  idea  found 
here  by  Calvin,  that  the  law  cannot  be  fulfilled  except  through  the  Spirit, 
follows  indeed  from  the  expression  used  by  Paul,  but  does  not  express  its 
meaning. 

But,  says  Paul,  returning  upon  himself,  of  what  avail  practically  is  this 
knowledge  which  we  all  have  of  the  holy  spirituality  of  the  law  ?  By  the 
use  of  the  pronoun  /,  he  here  contrasts  with  this  collective  acknowledg- 
ment (we  know)  the  wholly  individual  experience  of  his  carnal  state  ;  and 
in  this  latter  he  finds  the  invincible  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
however  it  may  be  recognized,  as  perfect  in  theory.  The  reading  of  the 
T.  R.  and  of  the  Byzs.,  aapiuKdg,  and  that  of  the  Mjj.  of  the  two  other  fam- 
ilies, aapKivoc,  have  almost  the  same  meaning  :  carnal.  But  the  first  adjec- 
tive denotes  carnal  activity,  the  second  the  carnal  tnibstanee,  and  by  metonymy 
the  carnal  nature.  As  the  apostle  in  this  passage  is  contrasting  with  the 
essentially  good  law  not  only  his  own  sinful  action,  but  his  corrupt  nature, 
the  form  oapKtvS^  is  certainly  preferable. — The  notion  Jlesh  is  here  taken  in 
its  moral  sense,  and  embraces,  as  it  does  in  all  cases  where  the  flesh  is  of)- 
posed  to  Ood,  or  to  what  is  divine,  the  whole  human  person.  Paul  feels 
his  natural  self  controlled  by  the  flesh,  that  is  to  say,  by  self-complacency, 
the  inclination  to  seek  self-satisfaction  in  everything.  This  tendency  is 
what  determines  his  natural  will.  And  hence  the  incompatibility  between 
his  nature  and  that  of  the  law,  which  demands  absolute  self-consecration. 
— He  adds  in  explanation  of  the  term  catmal,  the  words  :  sold  to  sin,  lit- 
erally, "  vnder  sin."  Thereby  he  compares  himself  to  a  slave  bought  for 
money.  The  seller  is  the  fiesh,  and  the  buyer,  who  has  become  his  master, 
sin.  In  fact,  a  fatal  contract,  as  it  were,  has  taken  effect  on  us,  whereby 
the  violence  of  the  flesh  has  given  over  our  will  to  the  power  of  sin.     The 
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expression  Mid  under  is  stronger  than  the  usual  fonn  mid  to;  it  includes 
the  idea  of  the  shameful  state  of  servitttde  which  has  followed  the  act  of 
sale. 

Ver.  15.  "  Indeed  wh/it  I  perform  I  know  not :  for  what  Iwouldy  that  do  I 
not;  hut  what  I  hate,  that  do  J.^'' — This  verse  contains  the  proof  from  fact 
of  the  state  of  slavery  which  Paul  has  just  affirmed.  The  slave  knows  not 
what  he  does,  for  he  does  the  will  of  another.  So  Paul  complains  that  his 
work  is  not  the  result  of  a  distinct  view  in  which  he  has,  as  it  were,  intel- 
lectually possessed  himself  beforehand  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  ;  it  is 
the  result  of  blind  instinct,  which  drags  him  along  as  if  without  his  knowl- 
edge, so  that  when  he  sees  it  realized,  it  is  not  what  he  wished  ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  what  he  detests.  The  expression  :  /  know  not,  should  not  be 
taken  in  the  sense  :  "  I  do  not  own  as  good,^^  a  forced  sense,  and  one  which 
is  not  necessary. — The  ^i?^iv,  will,  which  Paul  does  not  execute,  is  of 
course  the  willing  of  good,  and  what  he  hates  and  yet  executes  is  certainly 
evil.  The  moral  tendency  of  his  will  to  purpose  good  and  hate  evil,  is 
connected  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  perfection  of  the  law  of  which 
he  spoke  in  ver.  14.  But  this  will  which  puts  itself  on  the  side  of  the  law 
is  nothing  more  than  a  desire,  a  wish,  a  simple  /  should  like,  which  gives 
way  in  practice.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  frequent  meaning  of  ^i2^iv,  to  will, 
in  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  7  ;  2  Cor.  v.  4,  xii.  20  ;  Col.  ii.  18). — The  teim  npaacen\ 
to  do,  has  the  meaning  of  working  at,  and  expresses  the  idea  that  his  practical 
activity  does  not  follow  the  direction  of  his  will. — Uioelv,  to  hate,  here  de- 
notes moral  reprobation  ;  SLndiroieiv,  to  do,  which  has  the  stnse  of  accomflish- 
ing,  realizing,  refers  not  to  activity  in  exercise  (Trpduaetii),  but  to  ihe product  of 
the  activity,  so  that  the  exact  paraphrase  of  the  two  last  propositions  would 
be  this  :  *'  At  the  time  when  I  act,  I  am  not  working  in  the  direction  of 
my  desire  to  fulfil  the  law  ;  and  when  I  have  acted,  I  find  myself  face  to 
face  with  a  result  which  my  moral  instinct  condemns." — It  is  asked  how 
Paul  could  ascribe  to  himself  this  desire  of  good  and  hatred  of  evil,  while 
speaking  of  the  time  when  he  was  yet  under  the  law  ?  but  we  ask  in  turn 
of  those  who  refer  this  verse  to  Paul  in  his  regenerate  state,  how  he  could 
in  this  state  ascribe  to  himself  the  powerlessness  with  which  he  charges 
himself,  especially  if  we  compare  the  contrast  he  brings  out  between  the 
state  described  here  and  the  delineation  of  the  Christian  he  draws  in  chap, 
viii.  ?  In  fact,  what  this  verse  expresses  is  nothing  else  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Jesus,  John  iii.  24  :  **  He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to 
the  light."  To  do  the  truth  certainly  denotes  the  loyal  desire  of  good- 
ness ;  and  this  disposition  precedes  faith  in  the  case  of  the  men  of  whom 
Jesus  is  speaking,  since  the  latter  is  its  consequence  :  cometh  to  the  light. 
We  meet  with  the  same  thought  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Luke  viii.  15, 
when  Jesus  speaks  of  the  honest  and  good  heart  in  which  the  gospel  seed 
produces  its  fruit ;  comp.  also  Rom.  ii.  7  and  Acts  x.  34,  85.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  such  a  disposition  exists  only  as  the  work  of  Him 
who  is  alone  good.  But  there  is  a  way  of  regarding  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  contrary  to  the  gospel,  and  which  when  thoroughly  weighed 
is  self-destructive. 

Vv.  16,  17.  **i/*  tJien  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  consent  with  the  law 
that  it  is  good.  And  now  it  is  no  more  I  tliat  perform  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth ' 
in  me."*^ — These  two  verses  draw  the  conclusion  from  the  fact  mentioned 
ver.  15,  a  conclusion  which  is  the  reaffirmation  of  the  thesis  laid  down  in 
ver.  14. — The  reprobation  with  which  Paul's  conscience  visits  his  own 
work,  is  a  solemn  homage  rendered  by  him  to  the  law,  for  thereby  he  takes 
part  with  the  law  against  himself.  The  preposition  oiiv,  with,  in  the  verb 
ovfKprffit,  I  give  testimony,  I  applaud  with,  can  only  bear  on  the  regimen  r^ 
vofi^y  the  law:  *^  I  declare,  in  concert  with  the  law,  that  the  contents  of  the 

>  K  B  read  oucowra  Instead  of  tvoucowa,  which  all  the  others  read. 
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law  are  good."     It  is  the  reproduction  of  the  assertion  :  "  We  know  that 
the  law  is  spiritual." 

Yer.  16  likewise  reproduces  the  second  part  of  ver.  14  ;  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  paraphrase  of  the  words  :  sold  to  sin.  It  is  not  to  be  thought 
tliAt  Paul  wishes  to  exculpate  himself  in  the  least  when  he  says  :  ^*  It  is  not 
I  who  do  it,  but  sin."  On  the  contrary,  he  wishes  to  make  the  miserable 
state  of  bondage  to  which  he  is  reduced  the  more  palpable  ;  he  is  not  mas- 
ter even  in  his  own  house  ;  there  he  finds  a  tyrant  who  forces  him  to  act  in 
opposition  to  his  better  wishes.  What  humiliation  !  What  misery  I  It  is 
the  state  of  sin  regarded  from  its  painful  rather  than  its  culpable  point  of 
view. — ^The  adverbs  now^  vwiy  and  no  more,  ovKhij  cannot  have  a  temporal 
meaning  here  ;  Paul  states  the  moral  conclusion  drawn  from  the  facts  which 
he  has  just  recorded.  Their  meaning  is  therefore  logical.  Now  means  : 
*^ Things  being  so  ;"  no  more:  ^^  not  as  if  the  normal  state,  that  of  full 
moral  liberty,  still  existed  in  me." 

Second  Cyde:  Vv.  18-20. 

The  first  verse  again  contains  a  thesis  parallel  to  that  of  ver.  14.  This 
thesis  is  demonstrated  by  experience  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse  and  in 
ver.  19,  which  thus  correspond  to  vv.  15  and  16  of  the  first  cycle.  Finally, 
in  ver.  20  we  find  as  a  conclusion  the  reafiHrmation  of  the  thesis  ;  it  is  the 
parallel  of  ver.  17. 

Ver.  18a.  **  Far  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good 
thing.'*^ — This  thesis,  reproducing  that  of  ver.  14  :  /  am  carnal,  connects 
itself,  by  terms  used,  with  the  last  words  of  ver.  17  ;  comp.  the  two  expres- 
sions :  '*  Sin  dwelling  in  me,"  and  **  in  me  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  The 
ydp,for,  is  explanatory  rather  than  demonstrative.  It  is  the  same  experi- 
ence which  is  again  expounded  more  precisely  ;  comp.  the  similar /or,  7cr. 
10.  It  might  seem,  when  Paul  said,  ver.  14  :  /  am  carnal,  that  he  left 
nothing  subsisting  in  the  ego  which  was  not  fiesh.  The  contrary  appeared, 
however,  from  the  we  know  preceding  ;  for  he  who  recognizes  that  the  law 
is  spiritual,  must  possess  in  himself  something  spiritual.  This  distinction 
between  the  ego,  the  /,  and  the  flesh,  is  emphasized  still  more  fully  in  ver. 
18.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  phrase  that  is  has  a  restrictive  sense,  and 
that  Paul  means  :  in  me,  so  far  at  least  as  my  person  is  carnal.  He  there- 
fore gives  it  to  be  understood  that  there  is  something  more  in  him  be- 
sides the  flesh.  This  something  is  precisely  that  in  him  which  recog- 
nizes the  spirituality  of  the  law,  and  pays  it  homage.  We  thereby  un- 
derstand what  the  flesh  is  in  his  eyes,  the  complacent  care  of  his  person, 
in  the  form  of  pride  or  sensuality.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  active  power 
which  in  practice  determines  the  activity  of  the  unregenerate  man.  The 
flesh  thus  understood  does  not  exclude  the  knowledge,  and  even  the  admi- 
ration of  goodness  ;  but  it  readers  this  noble  faculty  fruitless  in  ordinary 
life,  by  enslaving  to  itself  the  active  principle,  the  will.  There  is  therefore 
really,  as  Paul  gives  it  to  be  understood,  good  in  the  ego,  but  in  the  under- 
standing only,  the  contemplative  faculty,  not  in  the  flesh  which  gives  the 
active  impulse.  See  this  contrast  exactly  stated  in  ver.  25. — ^The  proof 
from  fact  follows. 

Vv.  18ft,  19.  **  For  to  will  is  present  with  me  ;  hut  how  to  perform  that  which 
is  good  I  find  *  not.  For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not ;  hut  the  evil  which  I 
would  not,  that  I  do."*^ — In  what  precedes,  Paul  had  already  claimed  a  cer- 
tain will  in  relation  to  good  ;  he  here  aflirms  the  same  thing  more  expressly. 
This  will  is  present;  -rrapdKeia^at,  to  be  heside,  and  as  it  were  within  reach. 
The  verb  ^iXetv,  to  wish,  denotes,  as  in  vv.  15  and  16,  a  simple  desire,  an 

>  It  A  B  0  read  o«  Insteftd  of  ovx  cvpt^xw,  which  T.  B.  reads  with  all  the  othon,  Syr.,  Valg. 
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intention  rather  than  a  fixed  and  deliberate  decision  ;  comp.  the  passages 
quoted.  Paul  means  :  as  to  good  intentions,  they  are  present  and  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  the  execution  .  .  .  that  is  what  I  find  not.  Not  finding  is  the 
opposite  of  heing  within  reach.  Instead  of  ovx  evpiffKu,  I  find  not,  read  by 
the  Byzs.  and  the  Greco-Lats.,  there  is  found  in  the  four  Alex,  a  simple 
ov,  not:  *'  But  the  doing  of  good,  not !"  (ov  TrapaKeirai).  This  reading  has 
something  harsh  and  abrupt  which  renders  it  suspicious.  Whence  could 
this  word  evpioKUy  I  find,  have  come  into  the  text,  corresponding  so  well 
with  the  term  irapaKsta^ai^  to  be  present?  Has  not  Meyer  ground  for  sus- 
pecting a  copyist  of  having  passed  carelessly  from  the  ovx,  ^®r.  18,  to  the 
following  ovy  ver.  19  ?  * 

Ver.  19.  The  Tfind  not  was  the  proof  that  no  good  whatever  dwelt  in  the 
flesh  ;  it  is  demonstrated  in  turn  by  the  two  facts  stated  in  ver.  19.  The 
only  difference  between  this  verse  and  ver.  15&,  is  that  here  the  verb  iroielvy 
to  dOy  accomplish,  is  applied  to  good,  while  the  verb  trpdaaetv,  to  work  at,  is 
applied  to  evil ;  which  leads  to  this  sense  :  **  I  do  not  succeed  in  realizing 
the  good  which  I  would,  while  1  find  myself  working  at  the  evil  which  I 
would  not.'' — The  two  notions  of  good  and  evil  must  of  course  be  taken  in 
their  deepest  sense,  embracing  the  inward  disposition  as  well  as  the  exter- 
nal act.  Even  in  doing  the  external  task,  one  may  himself,  and  in  tho 
eyes  of  God,  find  that  he  is  doing  evil. — The  conclusion  is  expressed  in 
ver.  20. 

Ver.  20.  ^^Nbw  if  I  do  that  Iwo^dd  not,  I  myself,^  it  is  no  more  1  that  do 
it,  hut  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.'''' — A  conclusion  uniform  with  that  before 
enunciated,  vv.  16  and  17  :  ^^  I  am  not  master  of  myself  ;  a  stranger  has 
forced  his  way  into  my  house  and  holds  me  captive." — This  is  really  the 
proof  of  the  sold  unto  sin,  ver.  14.  Paul  does  not  say  so  by  way  of  excuse, 
but  to  describe  a  state  of  the  profoundest  misery.  And  every  time  he 
repeats  this  confession,  it  is  as  if  he  felt  himself  seized  with  a  stronger  con- 
viction of  its  truth.  The  kyu,  I  (after  that  I  would  not),  is  rejected  by  im- 
portant authorities,  and  condemned  by  Meyer.  But  Tischendorf  seems  to 
me  to  be  right  in  preserving  it.'  It  stands  in  a  moral  relation  to  the  kytt,  I, 
which  follows  :  **  What  I  would  not,  I  myself,  it  is  not  really  I  who  do  it." 


Third  Cycle :  Vv.  21-25. 

This  cycle,  while  repeating  the  same  experiences,  stamps  them  as  the 
abiding  and  definitive  result  of  the  state  of  things  described  throughout  the 
whole  passage  {apa,  consequently).  The  following  cycle  really  contains  the 
full  picture  of  man's  state  under  the  law.  Like  the  others,  it  first  expresses 
the  general  thesis,  ver.  21,  parallel  to  vv.  18  and  14  ;  then  the  proof  from 
fact,  vv.  22  and  23  as  above  ;  and  finally,  the  conclusion,  w.  24  and  25, 
which,  while  reproducing  that  of  the  other  cycles,  goes  beyond  it  and 
forms  the  transition  to  the  description  of  the  new  state  which  has  replaced 
the  former  in  the  regenerate  (chap.  viii.). 

Ver.  21.  ^^  I  find  tJien,  this  law,  that,  when  I  vxmld  do  good,  evU  cleave 
to  me,'*^ — ^Always  the  same  two  characteristics  of  his  moral  state  :  will  for 
good,  but  powerless  ;  evil  carrying  hira  away  in  practice. — We  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  term  vdfiog,  law,  taking  the  general  sense  of  a  governing 
principle  of  life  ;  any  rule  whatever  imposing  itself  authoritatively  on  the 
will  {y6p.oq  TTtffrewf,  the  law  of  faith  ;  v6^oq  tpyuv,  the  law  of  works,  iii.  27  ; 
vouoQ  irvrvfiaToq,  r^q  dpapriac,  the  law  of  the  spirit,  of  sin,  viii.  2,  etc.). 
Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  here.  Paul  is  summing  up 
tfie  mode  of  his  existence  since  the  time  when  the  law  came  in  to  affect  his 

»  All  the  recent  editors  favor  the  shorter  reading.— T.  W.  C. 

2  B  C  D  K  F  G,  It.  Syr.  here  omit  cyta. 

*  Lachman,  Tregelles,  Westcott,  and  Hort  agree  Id  rejecting  it.''— T.  W.  C 
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inward  life,  and  from  which  the  law  gives  him  no  means  of  escape.  This 
is  what  he  calls  top.  v6uov,  this  law.  This  general  and  abstract  meaning  of 
the  term  law  follows  first  from  the  expression  :  the  law  of  Ood^  ver.  22, 
where  by  this  complement  of  Ood  the  law  of  which  he  speaks  here  is  con- 
trasted with  the  moral  and  Mosaic  law  ;  and  next  from  ver.  23,  where  Paul 
again  applies  the  general  idea  of  law^  speaking,  in  contrast  to  the  law  of 
God,  of  another  law. — This  mode  of  existence  appears  with  two  opposite 
characteristics  ;  the  will  for  good  :  to  me  who  would  do  good^  and  the  doing 
of  evil :  evil  cleaves  to  me.  The  dative  t^  ^k7.ovTL^  to  m>e  who  would,  is  the 
object  of  TOP  uduovj  the  law  ;  for  this  word  has  here  a  very  active  sense  : 
**The  law  which  imposes  itself  on  me  who  would  do"  .  .  .  We  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  translating  the  words  thus  :  with  me,  when  I  would  do. 
The  fin,  that,  depends  also  on  rbv  vduov,  the  law :  this  law  which  I  find  in 
me  consisting  in  the  fact  that  .  .  . — The  verb  TrapdKeiadai,  to  be  present  with, 
is  taken  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  ver.  18  :  to  be  within  reach,  to  present 
itself  at  once  :  "  As  to  me,  when  I  wish  to  do  good,  evil  is  present  first." 
— The  two  kfioij  to  me,  serve  to  bring  out  strongly  the  unity  of  the  subject 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  wish  one  thing  and  to  do  its  opposite. 

The  numerous  critics  who  have  begun  with  taking  the  term  law  in  this 
verse  in  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic  law,  have  thereby  involved  themselves  in 
inextricable  difficulties.  Witness  the  following  : — 1.  Enapp  and  Olshausen 
take  rb  Ka?i6v,  good,  as  in  apposition  to  rbv  v6^ov,  the  law  ;  then  on,  that,  as 
the  object  of  I  find:  "As  to  me  who  would  perform  the  law,  that  is, 
good,  I  find  that  evil  is  present  with  me."  But  this  apposition  is  very 
strange,  and  the  participle  r^i  i^f?.ovn  would  require  to  be  placed  before  rbv 
vdfiov. — 2.  Chrysostom  and  the  Peshittotake  the  words  r^  •diTiovn,  to  me 
wishing,  as  the  dative  of  favor,  and  the  conjunction  bn  in  the  sense  of  be- 
cause: **  I  find  the  law  coming  to  my  aid,  to  mine  who  would  do  good, 
and  that  because  evil  is  present  with  me."  The  law  coming  to  Paul's  help 
in  the  struggle  against  evil  I  The  idea  is  the  antipodes  of  what  Paul 
teaches  throughout  this  whole  chapter. — 3.  Ewald  obtains  a  directly  oppo- 
site sense,  by  taking  rb  Kaxdv,  evil,  as  the  apposition  to  rbv  v6fwv,  the  law  : 
**  I  find  the'law,  that  is,  evil,  present  with  me  when  I  would  do  good." — 
Not  only  is  this  construction  forced  grammatically,  but  above  all  this  iden- 
tification of  the  law  and  of  evil  would  be  an  evident  exaggeration  (comp. 
vii.  7).  Only  Marcion  could  have  expressed  himself  thus. — 4.  Meyer  gives 
as  the  object  of  the  participle  ^i?.ovTi,  wishing,  the  substantive  law,  and 
takes  noiehv,  to  do,  as  the  infinitive  of  aim  :  **  I  find  that  with  me  when  I 
wish  the  law  with  the  view  of  doing  good,  evil  is  present."  But  the  object 
TOP  vbfiov  would  require  to  be  placed  between  r^  and  ^("Xovri  ;  and  the  term 
wishing  the  law  is  unsupported  by  example.  Finally,  it  is  far  from  natural 
to  take  the  infinitive  ttoieIp,  to  do,  as  the  infinitive  of  aim  ;  it  is  evidently 
the  object  of  ^k'kovTt,  wishing, — 5.  The  masterpiece  of  all  these  explanations 
is  that  of  Ilofmann  ;  according  to  him  the  verb  trotelv,  to  do,  has  no  object ; 
it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  acting  ;  rb  Kal6v,  good,  is  an  attribute  of  rbv 
vdfiov,  the  law,  and  on  signifies  because :  *'  I  discover  that  the  law  is  good- 
ness for  me  when  I  would  act,  because  evil  is  present  with  me  ;"  meaning  : 
that  evil,  by  arresting  me  in  my  eagerness  to  act  when  good  is  before  me, 
serves  to  ])rove  to  me  by  this  resistance  that  it  is  really  the  law  which  I 
intend  to  realize.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  tortuous  thought  and  a 
more  artificial  construction  ?  The  active  verb  irotelv,  to  do,  without  an 
object ;  the  attribute  separated  from  its  substantive,  etc.  ! — The  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  veJwoc,  caw,  which  we  have  established,  delivers  this  poor 
verse  from  all  those  tortures  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Our  meaning 
is  found  in  a  goodly  number  of  commentators  (Calvin,  Tholuck,  Philippi, 
etc.).  If  after  that  confirmation  were  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  the  two 
following  verses,  the  one  of  which  demonstrates  the  :  in  me  when  I  would 
do  good  (ver.  21a),  the  other  the  :  evil  is  present  with  me  (ver.  21  i). 
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Vv.  22,  23.  "  For  I  applaud  the  law  of  Ood  after  the  inward  man :  hut  I 
see  another  *  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  tits  law  of  my  mind^  and 
hringing  me  into  captivity  to*  tlie  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.'''' — The 
verb  awTfdofiai  strictly  signifies  :  I  rejoice  with.  Does  it  mean,  as  van  Hengel 
thinks  :  with  other  persons,  who  like  me  take  pleasure  in  the  law  ?  Or  as 
Meyer  understands  it,  with  the  law  itself  which  as  well  as  myself  takes 
pleasure  in  the  good  it  prescribes  ?  The  first  idea  is  not  supported  by  the 
context,  and  the  second  is  unnatural ;  for  the  law  is  not  the  subject,  but 
the  object  of  avvifdea^aiy  of  the  feeling  of  joy  spoken  of  by  the  apostle.  We 
must  therefore  apply  the  oiv,  toith,  to  the  inwardness  of  the  feeling  experi- 
enced :  I  rejoice  in  and  with  myself  that  is  to  say,  in  the  inmost  chamber 
of  my  being.  This  term  is  still  stronger  than  the  ai>fi(>7]iit,  to  agree  with^  of 
ver.  16.  The  latter  merely  signified  :  **  What  the  law  declares  good,  I  de- 
clare good  along  with  it,"  while  here  we  have  an  eager  and  even  delighted 
adherence.  — The  complement  of  Ood,  added  to  the  law,  brings  out  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  rule,  and  so  justifies  the  assent  indicated  by  the  verb 
awfi^onai^  I  ajtplaud. — The  last  words:  after  the  inward  man,  expressly 
remind  us  that  it  is  only  to  a  part  of  his  being  that  we  must  apply  what 
Paul  here  says  of  himself.  We  must  beware  of  confounding  the  intcard 
man  with  the  neic  man  (Katvbg  av^ponog).  Paul  means  to  speak  only  of  that 
which  he  calls,  w.  23  and  25,  the  understanding,  the  vovc^  the  organ  with 
which  the  human  soul  is  endowed  to  perceive  the  true  and  good,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  bad  and  false.  Here  especially  is  the  action  of 
the  moral  consciousness,  that  faculty  which  has  little  more  than  a  theoretic 
character,  and  which  in  practice  exercises  no  control  over  the  will  sufficient 
to  constrain  it  to  do  what  it  approves.  The  outward  man,  the  acting  phe- 
nomenal personality,  remains  under  the  duminlon  of  another  power  which 
draws  it  on  the  other  side  (ver.  23).  Again,  in  2  .Cor.  iv.  16  we  come  upon 
the  contrast  between  the  inward  and  the  outward  man,  but  modified  by  the 
context.  The  first  in  this  passage  denotes  the  whole  man  morally  regarded, 
the  will  as  well  as  the  understanding,  and  the  second,  physical  man  only. — 
We  have  already  shown,  on  occasion  of  the  expressions  used,  ver.  16,  that 
nothing  affirmed  by  Paul  here  passes  in  the  least  beyond  what  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  ascribes  to  man  unconverted,  but  desirous  of  goodness  and  placed 
under  the  influence  of  the  divine  law  and  of  the  prevenient  grace  which 
always  accompanies  it ;  com  p.  John  iii.  21.  St.  Paul  in  chap.  ii.  had 
already  recognized  not  only  the  existence  of  moral  conscience  in  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  the  comparative  Tightness  with  which  they  often  apply  this  divine 
rule  in  the  practice  of  life. 

Ver.  23.  This  verse  is  the  development  of  215 ;  Eoil  is  present  with  me. 
All  the  expressions  of  this  verse  refer  to  the  same  figure  and  form  a  picture. 
At  the  moment  when  the  speaker  starts  to  follow  the  law  of  God  which 
attracts  him,  he  beholds  (/3P.cn-w,  /  see)  an  armed  adversary  advancing 
against  him  to  bar  his  passage  ;  such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term 
avTiarpardtG^ai ,  to  set  oneself  in  battle  a-gainst.  This  enemy  is  a  law  opposed 
to  that  of  God  dwelling  in  his  own  members.  Thereby  Paul  denotes  the 
egoistical  instincts  attached  to  the  members  of  the  body,  and  which  seek 
their  gratification  through  them,  in  spite  of  the  assent  the  understanding 
gives  to  the  law  which  labors  to  repress  them.  Thus  two  adversaries  find 
themselves  as  it  were  face  to  face,  the  law  of  the  mind  and  that  whinh 
dwells  in  the  members.  The  prize  of  the  contest  is  the  /,  the  ego  which 
both  seek  ;  and  its  ordinary  result,  the  taking  of  the  ego  by  the  second. — 
The  words  :  hringing  me  into  capticity  to  the  law  of  sin,  represent  the  ego  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  dragged  captive  (alxfiaAuui^Eiv,  to  make  prisoner)  by 
the  law  of  the  members,  and  so  given  over  to  the  power  of  sin.     St.  Paul 

1  Tbe  original  term  means  not  sfmply  another^  bnt  a  different  law.— T.  W.  C. 
9  K  B  D  £  F  Q  K  P.  It.  read  tv  before  rw  voijm  ;  thin  tv  is  omitted  by  T.  R.  with  ACL, 
Syr. 
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calls  this  master  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  These  last  words 
appear  at  first  sight  like  a  repetition.  But  they  are  added  to  show  in  these 
members,  which  strive  so  faithfully  against  the  law  of  the  mind  to  wrest 
the  ego  from  it,  the  army  equipped  as  it  were  by  sin  to  fight  in  its  service 
and  pay. 

In  the  two  verses,  22  and  23,  we  thus  find  four  particular  laws  mentioned,  | 
in  which  there  is  summed  up  the  geiieral  law,  or  the  entire  mode  of  living' 
belonging  to  the  natural  man.  Two  of  these  laws  are  objectivey  and  are  im-^ 
posed  on  the  will  as  it  were  from  without.  The  one  is  the  law  of  Gody  the 
moral  law  written  or  unwritten  ;  the  other  is  the  law  of  sin,  that  egoistical 
instinct  which  hereditarily  reigns  over  mankind  since  the  fall.  To  these 
two  objective  laws  there  correspond  two  subjective  ones,  which  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  representatives  of  the  two  former  in  the  individual :  tJie  law  of 
the  mindy  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  moral  sense  in  man,  appropriating 
the  law  of  God,  and  making  it  the  rule  of  the  individual ;  and  the  law  of 
the  members^  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjective  organ  by  which 
the  individual  falls  under  the  law  of  sin.  And  the  four  laws  combined^ 
the  habitual  fact  being  added  of  the  victory  which  the  latter  two  gained 
over  the  former  two,  constitute  the  general  law  of  our  existence  before 
regeneraticm,  that  order  of  life  which  Paul  recognizes  within  him  when  he 
examines  himself,  the  vdfioc  of  ver.  21.  —If  the  apostle  were  merely  a  cold 
moralist,  dissecting  our  state  of  moral  misery  with  the  scalpel  of  psycholog- 
ical analysis,  he  would  have  passed  directly  from  ver.  23  to  the  second  part 
of  ver.  25,  where  in  a  precise  antithesis  he  sums  up  once  more  the  result  ol 
this  whole  investigation.  But  he  writes  as  an  apostle,  not  as  a  philosopher... 
In  drawing  the  picture  of  this  state,  the  question  he  feels  weighing  on  his 
heart  is  one  of  salvation.  Anguish  seizes  him  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  heat  '' 
of  this  struggle.  He  utters  the  cry  of  distress  (ver.  24),  then  immediately 
that  of  thanksgiving,  because  now  when  he  is  writing  he  knows  of  deliver- 
ance (ver.  25a)  ;  after  which  he  resumes  the  course  of  exposition  in  the 
second  part  of  ver.  25. 

Vv.  24,  25.  **  0  wretched  man  that  lam!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?  I  thank  Ood^  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord/  So  then 
with  the  mind^  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  Qod  ;  hut  with  the  flesh  the  law  of  sin,'*'* ' 
— The  figure  of  the  preceding  verse  continues  in  this  ;  these  two  exclama- 
tions are  those  of  the  inward  man,  who,  feeling  himself  led  captive  to  the  . 
law  of  sin,  utters  a  groan  and  then  cries  for  help.  The  term  av^puKog, 
maUy  is  fitted  to  remind  every  reader  that  the  state  described  is  really  his 
own^  so  long  as  the  deliverer  has  not  appeared  for  him. — Why  does  Paul 
here  call  himself  wretched^  rather  than  guilty  ?  Because  the  point  in  ques- 
tion is  not  the  condemnation  resulting  from  guilt ;  this  subject  was  treated 
in  the  first  part,  chaps,  i.-v.  The  innate  power  of  evil,  against  which  that 
of  the  law  is  shattered,  is  a  hereditary  disease,  a  misfortune  which  only 
becomes  a  fault  in  proportion  as  we  consent  to  it  personally  by  not  strug- ' 
gling  against  it  with  the  aids  appropriate  to  the  economy  in  which  we  live. 
Thus  undoubtedly  is  explained  the  cry  of  the  apostle  :  rakalnupog,  wretcJied  I  • 
— The  term  pieadaij  to  deliver^  is  used  to  denote  the  act  of  the  soldier  who  • 
runs  at  his  comrade's  cry  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It 
too  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  figures  as  the  two  verbs  avriaTparEvea^ai 
and  atx^a^(''ri^€tv  in  the  preceding  verse. — The  enemy  who  keeps  the  pris- 
oner bound  is  here  called  the  body  of  this  death.  The  term  body  has  some- 
times been  taken  as  a  figurative  expression,  signifying  merely  mass^  load. 
Thus  Calvin  says  :   Corpus  mortis  vocat  massam  peccati  vel  congei'icmf  ex  qud 

>  Three  readings:  T.  R.  witli  M  A  E  L  P,  Syr. :  cvxapitrm  m  Otia  ;  B.  Or. :  x^^<''  ^^  ^<«*  • 
(Ka  x«^>tf  fi<  .  .  .) ;  D  B  F  Q :  1)  x°^^  ^o*'  ^'^^  (^  ^  '  ^ov  «cvptov). 

*  K  F  O,  It.  omit  iJitv  between  ra»  and  vot. 

•  It  doefl  not  peem  that  any  explanation  was  needed.    Paul's  wretchedness  was  simply  the  ■ 
burden  of  his  indwelling  sin.— T.  W.  C. 
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totus  Tiomo  conflatus  est.  But  there  occurs  the  mpntion  in  ver.  23  of  the  ni7.ij^ 
mernhers,  of  the  body  in  the  strict  sense  ;  and  such  a  figure  is  far  from 
natural.  Chrysostom,  followed  by  several,  takes  the  body  in  the  strict 
sense  ;  but  in  the  cry  he  finds  a  call  for  denth,  also  in  the  strict  sense  : 
How  long  shall  I  be  obliged  to  live  in  this  miserable  body  ?  Calvin's  ex- 
planation of  the  apostle's  cry  amounts  to  the  same  thing  :  **  He  teaches  us 
to  ask  for  death  as  the  only  remedy  of  evil ;  and  such  indeed  is  the  only 
end  which  can  make  the  desire  of  death  lawful.''  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  this  saying  more  completely.  Does  not  the  apostle 
give  thanks  in  the  following  sentence  for  the  deliverance  obtained  ?  And 
is  this  deliverance  then  death  ?  Assuredly  not ;  it  is  the  spiiituul  emanci* 
pation  described  in  chap.  viii.  It  is  then  the  hody  strictly  so  called  which 
18  in  question,  but  the  body  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  was 
called,  vi.  6,  the  body  of  sin.  It  is  the  body  regarded  as  the  principal  in- 
strument of  which  sin  makes  use  to  enslave  the  soul  and  involve  it  in  spiiit- 
ual  death,  estrangement  from  God,  the  life  of  sin  (ver.  5 :  to  bring  forth 
fi'vit  unto  death).  The  body  continues  with  the  Christian,  but  to  be  to  his 
soul  an  instrument  of  righteousness,  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  6od  (ver.  4)  ; 
comp.  vi.  12,  13.  Those  who  applied  the  whole  passage,  vii.  14-23,  to  the 
regenerate  believer,  were  of  course  led  to  the  explanation  either  of  Chry- 
sostom or  Calvin. — Should  the  adjective  tovtov  be  connected  with  cutfiaroq^ 
the  body  (this  body  of  death),  or  with  -Bavdrovy  death  (the  body  of  this 
death)  ?  The  Greek  phrase  would  give  rise  to  an  almost  inevitable  misun- 
derstanding, if  the  first  construction  were  the  true  one  ;  and  Meyer  rightly 
observes  that  the  sigh  for  deliverance  does  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
body  is  this  earthly  body,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  body  is  the  instru- 
ment of  this  state  of  death  in  which  the  soul  is  sunk  (ver.  11).  This  obser- 
vation seems  to  us  to  decide  the  question. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  form  of  the  second  question  of  ver.  24  which 
do  not  harmonize  well  with  the  supposition  that  Paul  is  here  speaking  as 
the  representative  of  regenerate  humanity.  There  is  the  indefinite  pronoun 
r/f,  tJoho,  A  Christian  may  find  himself  in  distress  ;  but  he  knows  at  least 
the  name  of  his  deliverer.  Then  there  is  the  future  :  will  deliver  vte.  In 
speaking  as  a  Christian,  Paul  says,  viii.  2  :  hath  made  me  free  ;  for  to  the 
believer  there  is  a  deliverance  accomplished  once  for  all,  as  the  basis  of  all 
the  particular  deliverances  which  he  may  yet  ask.  He  does  not  pray, 
therefore,  like  the  man  who  utters  the  cry  of  our  verse,  and  who  evidently 
does  not  yet  know  this  great  fundamental  fact.  Finally,  let  us  reflect  on 
the  opposite  exclaniation  in  the  following  words  :  I  thank  Qod  through  Jesus 
Christ.  If,  as  is  manifest,  wo  have  here  the  regenerate  believer's  cry  of 
deliverance,  corresponding  to  the  cry  of  distress  uttered  in  ver.  24,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  latter  cannot  be  the  apostle's,  except 
in  so  far  as  he  throws  himself  back  in  thought  into  a  state  anterior  to  the 
present  time. 

Ver.  25.  Of  the  three  readings  presented  by  the  documents  in  the  first 
part  of  this  verse,  we  must  first  set  aside  the  Greco-Latin  :  y  x°pf€  i"pi'  ©foi*? 
the  grace  of  God.  This  would  be  the  answer  to  the  r/f  in  the  preceding 
question:  ''Who  shall  deliver  me?"  Answer:  "The  grace  of  God." 
This  reading  evidently  arises  from  the  desire  to  find  an  immediate  answer 
to  the  question  in  the  words  which  followed  it.  According  to  the  rending 
of  the  Vatic,  and  Origen  :  ;t:d/>/f  r<p  Gf<p,  thanks  to  Qod!  the  exclnmation 
would  be  a  triumphant  one,  corresponding  to  the  previous  cry  of  pain. 
The  copyists  might  easily  yield  to  the  temptation  of  thus  contrasting  cry 
with  cry  ;  but  would  not  this  change  of  mood  be  somewhat  abrupt  ?  Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  analogous  passage,  1  Cor.  xv.  57,  has  exercised  some 
influence  on  the  form  thus  given  to  our  text  ?  We  therefore  hold  to  the 
received  reading,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Tischendorf  :  fij^a^Mffrw 
TV  Ofv,  /  thank  Oody  not  only  because  it  has  representatives  in  the  three 
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families  of  docnments,  but  also  because,  having  a  more  peaceful  character, 
it  contrasts  better  both  in  form  and  matter  with  the  agonizing  agitation 
"which  characterizes  the  two  preceding  questions. — Is  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  referred  to  in  the  following  words,  to  be  applied  to  tJie  gluing 
of  thanks  itself,  of  which  Ue  is  the  mediator  and  instrument  in  the  presence 
of  God,  or  to  the  deliverance^  which  is  the  understood  ground  of  the  giving 
of  thanks,  and  of  which  Jesus  Christ  was  the  instrument  ?  The  first  mean- 
ing is  defended  by  Hofmann  ;  but  it  is  cot  supported  by  the  general  idea, 
while  the  second  is  demanded  by  the  context ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  57. — The 
special  feature  in  the  deliverance,  of  which  the  apostle  is  here  thinking,  is 
not  the  pardon  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  victory  over  sin 
through  Christ  crucified  and  risen,  communicated  to  faith  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  comp.  the  contrast  established  by  Paul  himself  between  these  two 
means  of  grace  contained  in  Christ,  chap.  v.  1,  2. — If  Paul  does  not  develop 
the  mode  of  deliverance,  it  is  because  every  reader  can  and  should  supply 
it  on  the  instant  from  the  preceding  passage,  vi.  1-vii.  6.  The  apostle  in- 
deed may  satisfy  himself  at  this  point  with  few  words,  because,  as  Schott 
well  says,  he  is  merely  recalling  what  he  has  been  expounding  at  great 
length  ;  we  shall  add  :  and  announcing  what  he  is  about  fully  to  develop, 
viii.  1  et  seq. 

After  this  interruption  in  the  description  of  his  state  of  misery  previously 
to  faith,  Paul  returns  to  his  subject  in  the  second  part  of  ver.  25,  which  is 
a  sort  ojf  summary  of  the  whole  passage,  vv.  14-23.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  apa  ovv,  so  then^  has  the  double  office  of  taking  up  the  broken  thread 
{apa)  and  of  marking  that  there  is  here  a  conclusion  {pvv\  This  conclusion 
might  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the  :  /  thank  tnrough  Jesus  Christ, 
in  this  sense,  that  without  Christ  PauPs  state  would  still  be  that  which  is 
about  to  be  expressed  in  the  two  following  propositions  ;  so  Meyer  thinks. 
But  this  connection  has  the  awkwardness  of  making  an  idea,  which  has 
only  been  expressed  in  passing,  control  the  general  thought  of  the  whole 
piece.  I  am  therefore  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Ruckert,  in  connecting 
the  then  with  the  entire  piece,  which  is  about  to  be  recapitulated  in  two 
striking  sentences.  We  have  already  found  more  than  once,  at  the  close  of 
a  development,  a  pointed  antithesis  intended  to  sum  it  up  by  recalling  the 
two  sides  of  the  question  ;  comp.  chap.  v.  21  and  vi.  23. — The  two  parti- 
cles flip  and  Je,  the  first  of  which  is  not  often  used  in  the  N.  T.,  forcibly 
bring  out  the  contrast.  The  rejection  of  the  fiev  in  the  Sinalt,  and  two 
Greco-Latins  is  a  pure  negligence.  This  form  {ukv  and  6i)  shows  that  the 
first  of  the  two  thoughts  is  mentioned  only  in  passing  and  with  the  view  of 
reserving  a  side  of  the  truth  which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  that  the 
mind  should  dwell  especially  on  the  second. — The  pronoun  avrbg  £>o,  /, 
myself  J  has  been  variously  understood.  Some  (Beza,  Er.)  have  taken  it  in 
the  sense  of  /.  the  same  man,  e^o  idem :  *'  I,  one  and  the  same  man,  am  there- 
fore torn  in  two."  This  meaning,  whatever  Meyer  may  say,  would  suit  the 
context  perfectly  ;  but  it  would  rather  require  the  form  kyu  6  avrdg.  The 
examples  quoted  to  justify  it  are  taken  wholly  from  the  language  of 
poetry.  Others  (Grot.,  Thol.,  Philip.)  understand  it :  /,  I  myself  ipse  ego ; 
**I,  that  same  man  who  have  thus  been  deploring  my  misery."  But  this 
meaning  would  only  be  suitable  if  what  Paul  proceeds  to  say  of  himself 
formed  a  contrast  (or  at  least  a  gradation)  to  the  preceding  description. 
Now,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  far  from  saying  anything  new  or  differ- 
ent, he  simply  sums  up  in  order  to  conclude.  This  pronoun  has  also  been 
explained  in  the  sense  of  i  alone^  ego  solus^  that  is,  isolating  my  person  from 
every  other.  This  sense  would  be  the  true  one  if  it  had  not  the  awkward- 
ness of  substituting  a  numerical  notion  (one  only)  for  the  purely  qualitaiivs 
idea  of  the  pronoun.  As  Hofmann  says,  **  the  aurdf,  self  serves  to  restrict 
the  /  to  himself  ;"  that  is,  to  what  Paul  is  in  and  by  himself.  The  un- 
doubted antithesis  is  :  I  in  what  I  am  through  Christ  (ver.  24)  or  in  Chriit 
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(viii.  3).  By  this  statement  of  his  case  he  replaces  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion described  from  ver.  14.  The  instant  he  abstracts  from  the  inter- 
Eosition  of  Christ  the  deli^rerer  in  his  moral  life,  ha  sees  only  two  things  in 
imself,  those  mentioned  in  the'  immediate  sequel.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
man  who  with  the  mind  serves  the  law  of  God,  The  term  vovf,  tits  mindy  is 
strangely  tortured  by  Hodge,  who  paraphrases  it  thus  :  **  the  heart  so  far 
as  regenerated  ;'*  and  by  Calvin  and  Olshausen,  the  one  of  whom  takes  it 
as  :  '^  the  rational  element  of  the  soul  enlightened  by  God's  Spirit ;"  the 
other:  **  the  understanding  set  free  [by  regeneration]  to  fulfil  the  law.'' 
But  where  is  there  a  word  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  passage  ?  Do  we  not 
again  meet  here  -with  the  same  expression  as  in  ver.  23  :  the  law  of  my 
mindy  equivalent  to  the  term  :  the  inward  man^  ver.  22  ?  True,  Calvin 
makes  bold  to  say  that  **it  is  the  Spint  which  is  there  called  tlje  inward 
man  !"  Paul's  language  is  more  strict,  and  it  is  enough  to  prove  that  this 
specially  Christian  sense,  which  is  sought  to  be  given  to  the  term  mind,  is 
false  ;  that,  as  Meyer  observes,  if  it  were  the  regenerate  man  who  is  here 
in  question,  the  order  of  the  two  propositions  would  necessarily  require  to 
be  inverted.  Paul  would  have  required  to  say  :  *'  With  the  flesh  no  doubt 
I  serve  the  law  of  sin,  but  with  the  mind  the  law  of  God  ;"  for  it  is  on  the 
latter  side  that  victory  remains  in  the  Christian  life.  The  mind  here  there- 
fore simply  denotes,  as  in  ver.  22,  that  natural  organ  of  the  human  soul 
whereby  it  contemplates  and  discerns  good  and  gives  to  it  its  assent.  If 
this  organ  did  not  exist  in  the  natural  man,  he  would  no  longer  be  morally 
responsible,  and  his  very  condemnation  would  thus  fall  to  the  ground. — 
The  expression  seems  extraordinarily  strong  :  ^^ serve  the  law  of  God  !" 
But  comp.  vii.  G  :  ^^ serve  in  oldness  of  the  letter,"  and  Pliil.  iii.  6  :  *'  as  to 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  blameless."  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  a 
gradation  from  the  we  know,  or  we  acknowledge,  ver.  14,  to  the  /  agree  with 
{avfitpjjfii),  ver.  10  ;  from  this  term  to  the  /  rejoice  in  {avvf/(hfiai)y  ver.  22  ; 
and  finally  from  this  last  to  the  I  serve,  ver.  25  ;  Paul  thus  passes  from 
knowledge  to  assent,  from  that  to  joyful  approbation,  and  from  this,  finally, 
to  the  sincere  effort  to  put  it  in  practice.  He  therefore  emphasizes  more 
and  more  the  sympathetic  relation  between  his  inmost  being  and  the 
divine  law^. 

As  the  first  of  the  two  antithetical  propositions  sums  up  the  one  aspect 
of  his  relation  to  the  law,  vv.  14-23  (the  goodwill  of  the  mind),  the  second 
sums  up  the  opposite  aspect,  the  victory  gained  by  the  flesh  in  the  practice 
of  life.  And  this  is  the  point  at  which  human  life  would  remain  indefi- 
nitely, if  man  received  no  answer  to  the  cry  of  distress  uttered,  ver.  24. 
Olshausen  and  Schott  have  thought  right  to  begin  the  new  section  (the 
description  of  the  state  of  the  regenerate  man)  at  ver.  25.  But  this  obliges 
us  either  to  admit  an  immediate  interruption  from  the  second  part  of  this 
verse  onward,  or  to  give  to  the  term  vovg,  the  mind,  the  forced  meaning 
given  to  it  by  Olshausen.  Hofmann  succeeds  no  better  in  his  attempt  to 
begin  the  new  section  with  the  apa  ovv,  so  tJien  (25&).  How  would  a  second 
hpa,  then,  viii.  1,  immediately  follow  the  first?  And,  besides,  the  contrast 
which  must  be  admitted  between  255  and  viii.  1  would  require  an  adversa- 
tive particle  (dc,  Jmt),  much  more  than  a  then. 

Oondtision  rerjarding  the  passage  w.  14-25. — Before  entering  on  the  study  of 
this  passage,  we  had  concluded  from  the  context,  and  from  the  section  taken 
as  a  whole,  that  this  part  could  only  refer  to  PauFs  state  as  a  Phafijiee.  It  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  identity  of  the  subject  of  the  passage  vv.  7-13 
(on  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  agreed)  with  that  of  the  section  vv.  14-25. 
This  view  seems  to  us  to  have  been  confirmed  .by  the  detailed  study  of  the 
whole  passage.  Paul  has  avoided,  with  evident  design,  every  expression  spe- 
cially belonging  to  the  Christian  sphere,  and  the  term  nvev/AO,  the  Spirit,  in 
particular,  to  make  use  only  of  terms  denoting  the  natural  faculties  of  the 
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hnman  soul,  like  that  of  vovc,  the  mind.  The  contrast  in  this  respect  with 
viii.  1-11  is  striking.  We  can  thus  understand  why  this  is  the  passage  in  all 
Paul's  Epistles  which  presents  the  most  points  of  contact  with  profane  litera- 
ture. ^  The  state  of  the  pious  Jew  under  the  law  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  the  sincere  heathen  seeking  to  practice  goodness  as  it  is  revealed 
to  him  by  conscience  (ii.  14,  15). — Neither  has  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  verbs 
in  the  present  offer  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  this  explanation.  Not  only 
did  ver.  24  prove  with  what  liveliness  Paul  in  writing  this  passage  recalled  his 
impressions  of  former  days.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered,  and  Paul  cannot 
forget  it,  that  what  for  him  is  a  past,  is  a  present  for  all  his  sincere  fellow- 
countrymen  of  whom  he  is  himself  the  normal  representative.  Finally,  does 
he  not  feel  profoundly,  that  as  soon  as  he  abstracts  from  Christ  and  his  union 
with  Him,  he  himself  becomes  the  natural  man,  and  consequently  also  the  legal 
Jew,  struggling  with  sin  in  his  own  strength,  without  other  aid  than  the  law, 
and  consequently  overcome  by  the  evil  instinct,  the  flesh?  What  he  describes 
then  is  the  law  grappling  with  the  evil  nature,  where  theae  two  adversaries  encoun- 
ter one  amither  without  the  grace  of  the  gospel  interposing  between  them.  No 
doubt  this  is  what  explains  the  analogy  between  this  picture  and  so  many 
Christian  experiences,  and  which  has  misled  so  many  excellent  commentators. 
How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  believer  finds  nothing  more  in  the  gospel 
than  a  law,  and  a  law  more  burdensome  still  than  that  of  Sinai  !  For  the  de- 
mands of  the  cross  go  infinitely  deeper  than  those  of  the  Israelitish  law.  They 
penetrate,  as  a  sacred  writer  says,  "  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  discerning  even  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart"  (Heb.  iv.  12).  Now  as  soon  as  the  Christian  has  allowed 
the  bond  between  Christ  and  his  heart  to  be  relaxed,  however  little,  he  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  gospel,  exactly  like  the  Jew  face  to  face  with  the 
law.  Obliged  to  carry  into  effect  the  injunctions  of  Jesiis  and  the  apostles  in 
his  own  strength,  since  Christ  no  longer  lives  in  him,  is  it  surprising  that  he 
should  make  the  same,  and  even  more  bitter  experiences,  than  the  Jew  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Decalogue  ?  Faith  in  Christ  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  fact 
accomplished  once  for  all,  and  which  should  necessarily  and  naturally  display 
its  consequences,  as  a  tree  produces  its  fruits.  It  is  forgotten  that  in  the  spir- 
itual domain  nothing  is  done  which  does  not  require  to  be  continually  done 
again,  and  that  what  is  not  done  again  to-day,  will  to-morrow  begin  to  be  un- 
done. Thus  it  is  that  the  bond  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  whereby  we  have  become 
lUs  branches,  relaxes  the  instant  we  do  not  re-form  it  with  new  active  force  and 
begins  to  break  with  every  unpardoned  act  of  infidelity.  The  branch  becomes 
barren,  and  yet  Christ's  law  demanding  its  fruitfulness  remains  (John  xv.). 
Thus,  then,  he  recommences  the  experience  of  the  Jew.  And  this  state  is  the 
more  frequent  and  natural  because  we  Christians  of  the  present  day  have  not 
passed,  like  Paul,  from  the  law  to  faith  through  that  profound  and  radical  cri- 
sis which  had  made  the  one  dispensation  in  him  succeed  to  the  other.  From 
the  fact  of  our  Christian  education,  it  happens  rather  that  we  learn  to  know 
the  gospel  at  once  as  law  and  grace,  and  that  we  make,  so  to  speak,  the  experi- 
ences of  Jew  and  Christian  simultaneously,  and  that  very  often  (when  there 
has  been  no  marked  conversion)  to  the  end  of  our  life.     But  we  must  beware 

*  ...  AUadqae  capldo 

Hens  alind  Bnadet. 

(Zkiirt  countelt  me  in  one  direction,  reamn  in  another.)— Oytd. 

.  .  .  Video  meliora  proboqno 
Deteriora  peqnor. 
(7 #00  the  l>eUerpart,  and  approve  it ;  but  IfoQow  the  toorte.y—OyiD, 

Scibain  at  c*»pe  me  dec<»rpt,  facerc  non  qnlbam  miser. 

{J  knew  what  I  wight  to  be^  but,  unhappy  that  lam,  I  could  not  do  i^.)— Plauttts. 

Qxk\6.  eflt  qnod  noe  alld  tendratce  altd  trahit. 

(What  then  i$  it  that,  wtteti  we  would  go  in  one  direction,  drags  us  in  the  other  f 

Seneca. 

*0  afiaordvttv  t  iiiv9  Act.  ov  iroiei,  xat  h  iiri  9Aci,  iroici. 

(lie  who  tine  does  not  what  he  would,  and  does  what  he  would  no^.— Epictbtus.) 

We  need  ecarrely  add  the  well-kTiown  romparisoa  of  Plato,  which  repreoents  tho  hnman  sonl 
as  like  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  one  of  which  draws  It  upward,  the  other  downward. 
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of  concluding  therefrom  that  this  state  of  half  Jew  half  Christian  is  normal, 
and  may  be  justified  by  the  passage,  Bom.  vii.  It  is  against  this  enervating 
view,  resting  on  a  false  interpretation  of  our  chapter,  that  the  most  recent 
religious  movement  has  just  sought  to  protest.  It  has  brought  out  forcibly  the 
difference  between  the  spiritual  state  described  in  chap.  vii.  and  that  which 
chap.  viii.  describes,  and  claimed  for  the  latter  only  the  name  of  Christian. 
Is  not  the  one  in  fact  what  Paul  calls  oldness  of  the  letter,  the  other,  newness  of 
Spirit  (vii.  6)  ?  These  cannot  be,  as  Philippi  would  have  it,  the  two  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  state  ;  they  are  two  opposite  states.  We  ought  to  humble 
ourselves  because  of  the  last  traces  of  the  former,  when  we  find  them  in  our- 
selves, as  for  something  abnormal,  and  aspire  after  the  complete  possession  of 
the  glorious  privileges  which  constitute  the  second. 

Of  the  various  explanations  mentioned  above  (pp.  15,  16),  we  therefore  set 
aside  the  application  of  this  passage  :  1.  To  manJcind  in  general ;  2.  To  the  Jew- 
ish people,  considered  in  their  external  and  national  history  ;  3.  To  Paul,  as 
the  representative  of  regenerate  Christians  ;  4  Neither  can  we  share  Hofmann*s 
opinion,  who  finds  here  only  the  entirely  personal  experiences  of  Paul.  How 
would  those  experiences  interest  the  Church,  and  deserve  a  place  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  salvation,  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  if  they  had 
not  something  of  a  prototypical  character  ?  Paul  himself  ascribes  to  them  this 
character,  Eph.  iii.  8-10,  and  1  Tim.  i.  12-16.  He  regards  himself  as  the  nor- 
mal example  of  what  must  happen  to  every  man  who,  in  ignorance  of  Christ, 
or  thinking  to  dispense  with  Him,  will  yet  take  the  law  in  earnest.  It  is  only 
as  such  that  he  can  think  of  presenting  himself  prominently  in  the  pronoun  /, 
in  a  work  of  supreme  importance  like  our  Epistle.  —As  little  can  we  accept  the 
explanation  proposed  in  the  treatise  of  Pearsall  Smith  :  Bondage  and  Liberty. 
According  to  this  writer,  as  we  have  said,  the  apostle  is  here  giving  the  account 
of  a  sad  experience  through  which  he  passed,  some  time  after  his  conversion, 
by  yielding  to  the  attempt  to  "render  himself  perfect  by  his  own  efforts,'*  so 
that  in  consequence  of  this  aberration  sin  recovered  life  in  him  ;  he  saw  him- 
self deprived  of  his  intimate  communion  with  Christ,  and  consequently  also  of 
Tictory  over  sin  (see  p.  14).  This  idea  assuredly  does  not  merit  refutation, 
especially  when  this  example  of  the  apostle's  alleged  aberration  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  an  American  preacher,  who  for  forty  years  had  known  only  the  ex- 
perience of  chaps,  vi.  and  viii.  of  the  Bomans,  those  of  triumph,  and  never 
the  experience  of  chap,  vii.,  that  of  defeat  (p.  28) !  We  cannot  express  our 
conclusion  better  than  in  these  words  of  M.  Bonnet  {dommeni.  p.  85)  :  "The 
apostle  is  speaking  here  neither  o/"  <Ae  n<Uurai  man  in  his  state  of  voluntary  igno- 
rance and  sin,  nor  of  the  child  of  God,  bom  anew,  set  free  by  grace,  and  animated 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  of  the  man  whose  conscience,  awakened  by  the 
law,  has  entered  sincerely,  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  still  in  his  own  strength^ 
into  the  desperate  struggle  against  evil  ;"— merely  adding  that  in  our  actual 
circumstances  the  law  which  thus  awakens  the  conscience  and  summons  it  to 
the  struggle  against  sin,  is  the  law  in  the  form  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  apart  from  justification  in  Him  and  sanctification 
by  Him.  1 

THIRD  SECTION  (VIII.  1-39). 

m 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT  IN  THE  JUSTIFIED  BELIEVER. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  section,  the  apostle  had  contrasted  the  old- 
ness of  letter^  a  term  by  which  he  denotes  the  state  of  the  sincere  Jew  under 
the  law,  with  the  newness  of  Spirit^  by  which  he  understands  the  state  of 
the  regenerate  Christian.  He  has  just  described  from  his  own  experience 
the  former  of  these  two  states,  in  order  to  show  how  little  reason  the 
Christian  has  to  regret  the  passing  away  of  subjection  to  a  principle  of 
morality  so  external  and  inefficacious  as  the  law.  He  now  turns  the  page 
of  his  spiritual  life,  and  describes  the  latter  of  these  two  states,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     This  divine  principle  does  not  impose  good  from  with- 

»  See  Appendix  B. 
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out ;  He  inspires  it ;  He  causes  it  to  penetrate  into  the  very  will,  by  rad- 
ically transforming  its  direction.  The  consequences  of  this  life  of  the  Spirit 
are  displayed  from  this  time  onward  from  stage  to  stage,  till  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  God^s  plan  in  behalf  of  redeemed  humanity.  Such  is 
the  subject  developed  in  this  admirable  chapter,  which  has  been  called  : 
**The  chapter  beginning  with  no  condemnation^  and  ending  with  no  ^para^ 
tionP^  Spcner  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  holy  Scripture  was  a  ring, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  its  precious  stone,  chap.  viii.  would  be  the 
sparkling  point  of  the  jewel. 

This  chapter  may  be  divided  into  four  sections  : 

In  the  first,  vv.  1-11,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  principle  of 
the  moral  and  bodily  resurrection  of  believers. 

In  the  second,  vv.  12-17,  the  new  state  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
brought  the  believer,  is  represented  as  the  state  of  adoption,  which  confers 
on  him  the  dignity  of  an  h^ir. 

The  third,  vv.  18-30,  contrasts  with  the  misery  still  attaching  to  the 
present  state  of  things  the  assured  realization  of  glory,  to  which  believers 
have  been  eternally  destined. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  section,  vv.  31-39,  the  hymn  of  the  assurance  of 
salvation  crowns  this  exposition  of  sanctification,  adoption,  and  glorification 
by  the  Spirit. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  this  incomparable  chapter,  we  must  again 
take  account  of  its  connection  with  chap.  vi.  In  the  latter,  the  apostle 
had  showed  how  th^e  object  of  justifying  faith,  Christ  justified  and  risen,  be- 
comes to  the  believer,  who  appropriates  it,  a  principle  of  death  to  sin  and 
life  to  God.  But  there  it  was  yet  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  the  ioiU, 
contained  implicitly  in  the  act  of  faith.  That  this  new  will  may  have  the 
power  of  realizing  itself  in  the  life,  there  is  needed  a  force  from  above  to 
communicate  to  the  human  will  creative  efiicacy,  and  overturn  the  internal 
and  external  obstacles  which  oppose  its  realization.  This  force,  as  the 
apostle  now  unfolds,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  Christ  crucified  and  risen 
reproduces  Himself  in  the  believer  (Phil.  iii.  10). 


SEVENTEENTH  PASSAGE  (\Tn.  1-11). 
7%«  Victory  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over  Sin  and  Death, 

Vv.  1-4  describe  the  restoration  of  holiness  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  w. 
5-11  show  how  from  this  destruction  of  sin  there  follows  that  of  death. 
Thus  are  destroyed  the  two  last  enemies  of  salvation. 

Vv.  1,  2.  **  There  is  tlierefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus.^  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  Jiath  made  me* 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death. ^"^ — The  word  now  has  here  its  temporal, 
and  not  its  logical  sense,  as  Philippi  would  have  it  (to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  application  which  he  makes  of  vii.  7-25  to  the  regenerate).  By  this 
word  Paul  contrasts  the  new  state  with  the  old,  which  had  passed  away. — 
The  therefore  is  not  merely  connected,  as  Meyer  thinks,  with  the  preceding 
verse  :  **  As  I  am  no  more  in  myself,  but  in  Christ,  there  is  no"  .  .  .;  for 
then  but  would  have  been  required  rather  than  therefore.  This  therefore 
takes  up  the  thread,  which  had  been  for  the  moment  broken,  of  the  ex- 
position of  Christian  sanctification ;  for  the  passage  vii.  7-25  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  moral  effects  of  the  law  in  fallen 

>  T.  R.  odds  here,  with  B  K  L  P  :  fiT;  Kara  a-apxa  ntfunarovciv,  oXAa  Kara  vvtvfia  ;  A,  Sjtk^ 
add  only  the  words :  tiri  Kara  aofuca  irtpiiraTovciv  ;  the  reading  followed  in  the  translation  is 
fonnd  in  K  B  C  D  F  O. 

s  K  B  F  O,  Syr*^  read  o-c  ifhec)  instead  of  m<  (me). 
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man,  and  consequentlj  a  sort  of  parenthesis.  Now  Paul  resumes  at  the 
point  where  he  had  interrupted  liimself,  that  is,  at  vii.  6,  and  raises  the 
superstructure,  the  foundation  of  which  he  had  laid  in  the  section  vi.  1-vii. 
6.  Hence  the  tlierefore:  **  Since  ye  are  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  God,  and 
so  subject  to  grace,  and  made  free  from  the  law,  all  condemnation  has  dis- 
appeared.'' The  expression:  no  condemnation,  does  not  apply  to  anyone 
form  of  condemnation,  and,  indeed,  Paul  takes  into  view  first  that  which 
has  been  lifted  off  by  the  grace  of  justification,  chaps,  i.-v.:  the  abolition 
oi  guilt ;  and  next,  that  which  is  made  to  disappear  by  the  destruction  of 
Bin  itself  (chaps,  vi.  1-vii.  6).  After  therefore  the  believer  has  found  rec- 
onciliation with  God,  and  thereby  death  to  sin,  he  can  really  exclaim : 
'* There  is  now  no  condemnation.''  Only  sin  must  not  recover  its  domin- 
ion ;  otherwise  condemnation  would  infallibly  revive.  For  we  have  seen 
at  the  close  of  chap.  vi.  that  sin  entails  death  on  the  justified,  in  whom  it 
rep^ains  the  upper  hand,  as  well  as  on  the  unjustified  (viii.  12,  13).  There 
is  therefore  only  one  way  of  preventing  sin  from  causing  us  to  perish,  that 
is,  that  it  perish  itself.  Grace  does  not  save  by  patronizing  sin,  but  by 
destroying  it.  And  hence  the  apostle  can  draw  from  what  has  been  provrd 
in  chap.  vi.  the  conclusion  :  that  there  is  no  condemnation.  It  ought  to 
be  so  after  sin  is  pardoned  as  guilt  and  destroyed  as  a  power,  if  always 
this  power  remains  broken.  The  view  of  Paul  extends  even  it  would  seem 
to  a  third  condemnation,  of  which  he  has  not  yet  spoken,  that  which  has 
overtaken  the  body,  death,  the  abolition  of  which  he  proceeds  also  to  ex- 
plain, ver.  11. — The  words  :  tliem  which  are  in  Chrht  Jesus,  form  a  contrast 
to  the  expression  ahro^  iya,  /,  as  I  am  in  myself,  vii.  25. — Our  translations, 
following  the  received  text,  give  us  at  the  end  of  the  verse  this  addition  : 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  hut  after  the  Spirit.  These  words  are,  accord- 
ing to  numerous  authorities,  and  according  to  the  context  itself,  an  inter- 
polation borrowed  by  anticipation  from  ver.  4  :  **  A  precautionary  gloss 
against  the  freeness  of  salvation,"  says  M.  Bonnet  very  happily.  It  was 
needful  to  proclaim  deliverance  before  explaining  it. — Ilow  has  it  been 
effected  ?    This  is  what  is  expounded  vv.  2-4. 

Ver.  2.  It  is  strange  that  Paul  should  speak  of  the  law  of  the  Sjnrit.  Are 
these  two  expressions  not  contradictory  ?  ,We  shall  not  understand  the 
phrase  unless  we  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  said  (iii.  27,  vii.  21,  etc.)  of 
the  general  sense  which  the  word  law  often  takes  in  Paul's  writings  :  h  con- 
trolling power  imposing  itself  on  the  will,  or,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
appropriating  the  very  will.  The  complement  r^f  C^^/c,  of  life,  may  be 
understood  as  the  genitive  of  cause:  **The  Spirit  which  proceeds  from  the 
life  (that  of  Jesus  Himself) ;"  or  as  the  gen.  of  effect:  **The  Spirit  which 
produces  life  (in  the  believer)."  But  is  it  possible  wholly  to  sever  these 
two  relations  ?  If  the  Spirit  produces  spiritual  life  in  the  believer's  heart, 
is  it  not  because  he  is  the  breath  of  the  living  and  glorified  Christ  ?  He 
takes  of  that  which  belongs  to  Jesus,  John  xvi.  15,  and  communicates  it  to  us. 
— The  clause  :  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  connected  by  several  commentators  with 
the  verb  hath  made  free:  **The  Spirit  of  life  made  us  free  as  soon  as  we 
entered  into  communion  with  Jesus  Christ."  But  in  this  sense  would  not 
Paul  rather  have  said  in  him,  h  avT<j,  simply  referring  to  the  in  Christ  Je^us 
of  the  previous  verse  ?  It  is  therefore  more  natural  to  make  the  clause 
dependent  on  the  immediately  preceding  phrase :  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life.  The  only  question  is  what  article  is  to  be  understood,  to  serve  as  the 
link  of  this  clause.  Should  it  be  6,  relating  to  vofto^,  the  law,  or  tov, 
referring  to  irvFvuaToq,  the  Spirit,  or  finally  Tf/g,  referring  to  C^vf,  life  f  The 
first  connection,  that  adopted  by  Calvin,  seems  to  us  the  preferable  one. 
The  apostle  has  no  special  reason  for  recalling  here  that  life  or  the  Spirit 
are  given  i?i  Jesics  Christ,  which  is  understood  otherwise  of  itself.  But  it 
is  important  for  him  to  remind  us  that,  in  opposition  to  the  reign  of  the 
letter,  which  made  us  slaves,  the  reign  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  which  sets  us 
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free,  was  inaugurated  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  absence  of  the  article  6  before 
the  chiuse  kv  X.  'I.  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  regarded  as 
forming  only  one  and  the  same  idea  with  the  phrase  on  which  it  depends. 
— Instead  of  the  pronoun  fil,  me,  read  by-  the  T.  R.  with  the  majority  of  the 
Mss.,  there  is  found  in  the  Sinalt.  and  the  Vatic.,  as  well  as  in  two  Greco- 
Latins,  ffi^  tlwe:  **hath  made  thee  free."  This  reading  must  be  very 
ancient,  for  it  is  found  so  early  as  in  the  Peshitto  and  Tertullinn.  It  has 
been  admitted  by  Tischendorf  in  his  eighth  edition.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
very  improbable.  Why  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  second  person  at  the 
very  close  of  this  argument  ?  This  ct  has  evidently  arisen,  as  Meyer  thinks, 
from  the  repetition  of  the  last  syllable  of  fjlEvdkp(ja£.  The  iie,  me,  is  the 
continuatiun  of  the  form  of  expression  which  the  apostle  had  used  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  chap.  vii.  Indeed,  the  jQgure  used  by 
him  in  vv.  23  and  24,  that  of  a  prisoner  calling  for  help,  with  the  cry : 
'*  Who  shall  deliver  me  V  still  continues  and  reaches  its  close  in  our  verse, 
as  is  seen  by  the  choice  of  the  term  y^.ev&tpcMrs,  hath  made  free.  Our  ver.  2 
is  the  true  answer  to  this  cry  of  distress,  ver.  23.  It  is  the  "breath  of  life 
communicated  in  Jesus  to  the  justified  Christian  which  causes  the  chains 
of  sin  and  death  to  fall  from  him. — We  must  beware  of  following  several 
commentators  in  applying  the  phrase  :  the  lato  of  sin  and  of  death,  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  Paul  has  just  called  the  latter  the  law  of  Ood,  and  has  de- 
clared that  he  took  pleasure  in  it  after  the  inward  man  ;  this  would  not  be 
the  time  to  abuse  it  in  this  fashion.  The  true  explanation  follows  from 
ver.  23,  where  he  has  spoken  of  the  law  which  is  in  his  memhers,  and  which 
renders  him  the  captive  of  sin.  The  word  law  is  therefore  still  used  here  in 
that  general  sense  m  which  we  have  just  seen  it  taken  in  the  beginning  of 
the  verse.  The  apostle  deliberately  contrasts  law  with  laio,  that  is  to  say 
here  :  power  with  power. — The  two  combined  terms,  sin  and  death,  form 
the  antithesis  to  life;  for  the  latter  includes  the  notions  of  holiness  and 
resurrection.  Death  is  the  state  of  separation  from  God  in  which  sin 
involves  us,  but  with  the  understanding  that  physical  death  is  the  transition 
to  eternal  death.  The  two  words  :  sin  and  death,  control  the  following 
development  down  to  ver.  11.  And  first :  deliverance  from  sin,  w.  3 
and  4. 

Vv.  3,  4.  **  For — what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weah  through  the 
flesh — God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  a  flesh  of  sin,  and  for  sin, 
eondemnefl  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  prescribed  hy  the  law  might  he 
fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  hut  after  the  Spirit,'*'* — The  fact 
and  argent  of  the  deliverance  had  just  been  mentioned  in  ver.  2  ;  vv.  3  and 
4  describe  its  mode;  ver.  3  its  condition,  ver.  4  its  realization.  The  for  of 
ver.  3  extends  its  force  to  the  close  of  ver.  4. — Our  translation  shows  to 
what  construction  we  hold  in  explaining  the  words  :  whnt  the  law  could  not 
do.  We  make  them,  with  Meyer,  Philippi,  and  others,  a  nominative,  in 
apposition  to  the  divine  act,  to  he  enunciated  immediately  afterward  :  **  God 
condemned  sin,  a  thing  which  the  law  was  powerless  to  accomplish.*'  This 
construction  is  to  be  preferred  for  its  simplicity  and  clearness  to  all  others  : 
to  that  of  Schott,  who,  by  means  of  a  harsh  inversion,  thus  explains  the 
words  :  **  seeing  that  (kv  ^)  the  impotence  of  the  law  was  weak  through  the 
flesh ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  weakness  of  the  law  was  still  further  increased 
through  the  influence  of  the  flesh — the  meaning  is  as  forced  as  the  con- 
struction ; — or  to  that  of  Hofmann,  who  understands  the  verb  yjy,  teas,  and 
makes  the  whole  a  principal  proposition  ;  **  The  weakness  of  the  law  was 
(consisted)  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh.*'  But  such  an  ellipsis  is 
inadmissible,  and  the  asyndeton  between  this  and  the  following  proposition 
is  without  explanation.  It  would  be  better  to  understand,  with  Luther 
(comp.  the  translations  of  Ostervald  and  Oltramare),  the  words  k'rrotTfoerovro  : 
"What  the  law  could  not  do,  God  did  by  sending"  .  .  .  When  Paul  was 
about  to  write  this  verb,  he  is  held  to  have  substituted  the  mention  of  the 
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act  itself  thus  announced  :  ''What  was  impossible  .  .  .  God  condemned/* 
But  does  not  tiiat  bring  us  back  to  Meyer^s  construction,  which  reaches  the 
goal  by  a  shorter  course  ?  Comp.  Heb.  viii.  1. — The  powerlessness  of  the 
law  to  accomplish  this  work  did  not  come  from  any  intrinsic  imperfection, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  found  resistance  in  man's  sinful  nature  :  Sia  r^c 
ffap/coc,  Jy  reason  of  the  flesh.  The  law  could  certainly  condemn  sin  in  writ- 
ing, by  engraving  its  condemnation  on  stone  ;  but  not  by  displaying  this 
condemnation  in  a  real  human  life.  And  yet  this  was  the  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  destruction  of  the  sinful  tendency  in  mankind,  and  in  order  to 
the  restoration  of  holiness.  The  expression  :  the  jjowerlessiicss  or  impossi- 
Mlity  of  the  law^  is  easily  understood,  notwithstanding  Ilofmann's  objection, 
in  the  sense  of  :  "What  it  is  impossible  for  the  law  to  realize."  Meyer 
quotes  the  expression  of  Xenophon  :  ro  duvarov  rf/g  ?r<5Aeof,  tchat  the  city  can 
maJce  or  give. — The  words  h  v>,  in  this  that,  evidently  open  up  the  explana- 
tion of  this  weakness.  The  depraved  instinct  which  the  law  encounters  in 
man,  the  flesh,  prevents  it  from  obtaining  the  cordial  obedience  which  the 
law  demands  from  him.  The  flesh  here  as  so  frequently,  in  the  moral  sense 
which  rests  on  the  physical :  self-complacency.  The  participle  Trf/zVof, 
sending^  though  an  aorist,  nevertheless  expresses  an  act  simultaneous  with 
that  of  the  finite  verb  condemned  (see  Meyer)  :  **  condemned  by  sending." 
The  term  sending  by  itself  would  not  necessarily  imply  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ ;  for  it  may  apply  to  the  appearance  of  a  mere  man  charged  with  a 
divine  mission  ;  comp.  John  i.  C.  But  the  notion  of  pre-existence  necessa- 
rily follows  from  the  relation  of  this  verb  to  the  exprescsion  :  His  oxen  Son, 
especially  if  we  take  account  of  the  clause  :  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. 
It  is  evident  tlmt,  in  the  view  of  one  who  speaks  thus,  the  existence  of  this 
Son  preceded  His  human  existence  (comp.  the  more  emphatic  term  i^aTric- 
T£i?.ei\  Gal.  iv.  4). — The  expression  :  His  own  Son,  literally,  tlie  Son  of  Him- 
self, forl)i(ls  us  to  give  to  the  title  Son,  either  the  meaning  of  eminent  man, 
or  theocratic  ling,  or  even  Messiah,  It  necessarily  refers  to  this  Son's 
personal  relation  to  God,  and  indicates  that  Ilim  whom  God  sends,  He  takes 
from  His  own  hosom  ;  comp.  John  i.  18.  Paul  marks  the  contraf^t  between 
the  nature  of  the  envoy  {the  true  Son  of  God)  and  the  manner  of  His  appear- 
ing here  below:  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fle^h. — This  expression  :  sinful  flesh 
{&tx\ci\y  fleiifi  of  sin),  has  been  understood  by  many,  especially  most  re- 
cently by  IIolst?n,  as  implying  the  idea  that  sin  is  inherent  in  the  flesh, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  bodily  nature.  It  would  follow  therefrom — and  this 
critic  accepts  the  consequence — that  Jesus  Himself,  according  to  Faul,  was 
not  exempt  from  the  natural  sin  inseparable  from  the  substance  of  the  body. 
Only  Holsten  adds  that  this  dbjectite  sin  never  controlled  the  will  of  Jesus, 
nor  led  Ilim  to  u  positive  transgression  (jrapdjiaatq)  :  the  pre-existing  divine 
Spirit  of  Christ  constantly  kept  the  flesh  in  obedience.  We  have  already  seen, 
vi.  6,  that  if  the  body  is  to  the  soul  a  cause  of  its  fall,  it  is  only  so  because  the 
will  itself  is  no  longer  in  its  normal  state.  If  by  union  with  God  it  were 
inwardly  upright  and  firm,  it  would  control  the  body  completely  ;  but  being 
itself  since  the  fall  controlled  by  selfishness,  it  seeks  a  means  of  satisfaction 
in  the  body,  and  the  latter  takes  advantage  therefrom  to  usurp  a  malignant 
dominion  over  it.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  Paul  connect  the  notion  of  sin 
so  closely  with  that  of  J)ody  or  flesh.  Otherv/ise  he  would  be  obliged  to 
make  God  Himself,  as  the  creator  of  the  body,  the  author  of  sin.  What 
proves  in  our  very  passage  that  he  is  not  at  all  regarding  sin  as  an  attribute 
inseparable  from  the  flesh,  i»  the  expression  he  uses  in  speaking  of  Jesus  : 
in  the  likeness  of  a  flesh  of  sin.  Had  he  meant  to  express  the  idea  ascribed 
to  him  by  Holsten,  why  speak  of  likeness  ?  Why  not  say  simply  :  in  a  flesh 
of  sin,  that  is  to  say,  sinful  like  ours?  While  afiSrming  similarity  of  suJh 
stance  between  the  flesh  of  Jesus  and  ours,  the  very  thing  the  apostle  wishes 
here  is  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  likeness  in  quality  (in  respect  of  sin).  This 
is  done  clearly  by  the  expression  which  he  has  chosen.     It  will  be  asked, 
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might  he  not  have  said  more  briefly  :  in  the  likeness  of  flesh  or  of  our  flesh 
(h  ofioiufiGTi  aapKdq)  ?  But  by  expressing  himself  thus,  he  would  have 
favored  the  idea  that  the  body  of  Jeeus  was  a  mere  appearance.  And  this 
is  tiie  very  consequence  which  Marcion  has  sought  to  draw  from  our  pas- 
sage. One  cannot  help  admiring  tlie  nicety  of  the  phrase  formed  by  the 
apostle,  and  the  pliability  of  the  language  wliich  lent  itself  so  readily  to  the 
analysis  and  expression  of  such  delicate  shades. — Wendt,  while  rightly 
criticising  Holsten's  opinion,  escapes  it  only  by  another  inadmissible  ex- 
planation. He  understands  the  viovdfleiih  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken 
m  that  frequent  expression  :  all  fleshy  that  is  to  say,  every  man,  every  creat- 
ure. Paul  means  here,  he  thinks,  that  Jesus  appeared  on  the  eaith  in  the 
likenesses/* ^^6  sinful  creature.^  But  should  we  then  require  to  take  the  word 
flesh  in  the  preceding  proposition  ;  **The  law  was  weak  through  the  flesh,^^ 
in  the  sense  of  creature  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  M.  Sabatier  is  light  in  saying  :  * 
''No  doubt  the  word  flesh  sometimes  denotes  man  taken  in  his  entirety. 
But  even  then  it  never  absolutely  loses  its  original  signification  ;  the  notion 
of  the  material  organism  always  remains  the  fundamental  notion.^*  We 
have  no  need  of  Wendt's  expedient  to  account  for  the  phrase  of  the  apostle. 
Here  is  its  meaning,  as  it  seems  to  us  :  God,  by  sending  Ilis  Son,  meant  to 
provide  a  human  life  in  that  same  flesh  under  the  influence  of  which  we  sin 
so  habitually,  such  that  it  might  complete  this  dangerous  career  without 
sin  (xt-tpk  dfUipTiac,  Heb.  iv.  15) ;  comp.  2  Cor.  v.  21  :  "He  who  knew  no 
sin  '*  .  .  . — What  then  was  the  reason  why  God  sent  His  Son  in  this  form  ? 
Jesus,  Paul  tells  us  in  Philippians,  might  iii  virtue  of  His  Ood-fonn,  of  His 
divine  state  in  the  presence  of  God,  have  appeared  here  below  as  the  equal 
of  God.  The  reason  it  was  not  so  is  explained  by  the  words  Kal  Trepl  dfiapriag, 
and  for  sin.  If  man  had  still  been  in  his  normal  state,  the  appearance  of 
the  Son  would  also  have  had  a  normal  character.  But  there  was  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  to  be  destroyed,  sin.  And  hence  the  necessity  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  in  a  flesh  like  our  sinful  flesh.  As  the  expression  :  for  sin^ 
is  sometimes  taken  in  the  O.  T.  (LXX.  version)  as  a  substantive,  in  the 
sense  of  sacriflee  for  sin  (Ps.  xl.  6,  e.g.)^  and  has  passed  thence  into  the 
N.  T.  (Heb.  X.  6-18),  some  commentators  have  thought  that  Paul  was  here 
appropriating  this  Alexandrine  form.  But  there  are  two  reasons  opposed 
to  this  idea  :  1.  This  very  special  sense,  which  might  present  itself  naturally 
to  the  mind  of  the  readers  of  such  a  book  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
filled  throughout  with  allusions  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
could  hardly  have  been  understood,  without  explanation,  by  the  Christians 
of  Rome,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Gentiles.  2.  The  context  does  not 
require  the  idea  of  sacriflee^  because  the  matter  in  question  is  not  guilt  to 
be  expiated,  but  solely  the  evil  tendency  to  be  uprooted.  Not  that  the 
notion  of  expiation  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  contents  of  so 
general  an  expression  m^for  sin.  It  is  undoubtedly  contained  in  it,  but  it 
is  not  here  the  leading  idea.'  Paul  means  in  a  wide  sense,  that  it  is  the 
fact  of  sin^  and  especially  the  intention  to  destroy  it  (by  every  means,  «d- 
piation  and  sanctiflcaiian),  which  have  caused  the  coming  of  Christ  here 
below,  in  this  form,  so  unlike  His  glorious  nature. 

This  coming  is  only  the  means  of  the  means  ;  the  latter  is  the  decisive 
act  expressed  by  the  words  :  Be  condemned  sin.  To  condemn,  is  to  declare 
evil,  and  devote  to  destruction  ;  and  we  see  no  occasion  to  depart  from  this 
simple  and  usual  meaning.  Most  commentators  have  thought  it  inappli- 
cable, and  have  substituted  for  it  the  meaning  of  cmiquetnng,  oreruchelming, 
destroying,  Chrys.  :  kviKijOEv  dfiapuav ;  Theod.  :  Kari^^vaev  ;  Beza  :  alolenit ; 
Calvin:  abrogamt  regnum;  Grot.  :  interfecit;  Beng.  :  virtute  privavit ;   so 

>  Die  Begriffe  Fldsch  und  GeUi,  p.  190  ct  acq. 
»  VApdlre  Paul,  p.  833. 

*  It  IT1D8',  moreover,  be  taken  In  the  name  Bonse  as  tbo  rtiv  k^a^riav  following,  which,  of 
conr&e,  has  ihc  literal  biguiflcatiou.— T.  W.  C. 
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also  Thol.,  Fritzs.,  De  Wette,  Mey.,  etc.    But  Paul  has  a  word  consecrated 
to  this  idea  ;  it  is  the  term  KarapyFir,  to  abolish,  annul;  comp.  vi.  6  ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  24,  etc.     There  is  in  the  word  KaraKpivuv,  to  condemn,  the  notion  of  a 
judicial  sentence  which  is  not  contained  in  the  sense  indicated  by  these 
authors.     Other  commentators  have  felt  this,  and  have  again  found  here 
the  idea  of  expiation,    developed  in  chap.  iii.  :    God  condemned  sin  in 
Christ  crucified,  as  its  representative,  on  the  cross  (Riick.,  Olsh.,  Philip., 
Hofm.,    Gess) ;    to  this  idea  many  add   that  of  tlie   dent  ruction  of  sin, 
evidently  demanded  by  the  context ;    so  Philippi :    ^^to  destroy  hy  expi- 
ating;^^ Gess:  "a  destruction  of  the  power  of  sin  founded  on  a  judicial 
sentence,"  which  is  included  in  **  Christ's  expiatory  death."     But  that 
powerlessness  of  the  law  in  consequence  of  the  flesh,  of  wliich  Paul  was 
speaking,  did  not  consist  in  not  being  able  to  condemn  sin ;  for  it  did 
condemn  and  even  punish  it ;  but  it  was  powerless  to  destroy  it,  to  render 
man  victorious  over  its  power.     Besides,  would  it  not  be  surprising  to  find 
Paul,  after  developing  the  subject  of  expiation  in  its  place  in  chap,  iii., 
returning  to  it  here,  in  very  unlike  terms  !     We  are  therefore  led  to  a 
wholly  different  explanation.     Paul  has  in  view  neither  the  destruction  of 
sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (ver.  4),  nor  its  condemnation  on  the  cross  ;  ho  is 
regarding  ChrisVs  holy  life  as  a  living  condemnation  of  sin.     The  flesh  in 
Him  was  like  a  door  constantly  open  to  the  temptations  both  of  pleasure 
and  pain  ;  and  yet  He  constantly  refused  sin  any  entrance  into  His  will 
and  action.     By  this  persevering  and  absolute  exclusion  He  declared  it  evil 
and  unworthy  of  existing  in  humanity.    This  is  what  the  law,  Jtecause  of  the 
jlesh,  which  naturally  s^yays  every  human  will,  could  not  realize  in  any 
man.     This  meaning,  with  an  important  shade  of  difference,  was  that  to 
which  Menken  was  led  ;  it  is  that  of  Wendt ;  it  was  certainly  the  idea  of 
Theophylact  when  he  said  :  **  He  sanctified  the  flesh,  and  crowned  it  by 
condemning  sin  in  the  flesh  which  He  had  appropriated,  and  by  showing 
that  the  flesh  is  not  sinful  in  its  nature"  (see  the  passage  in  De  Wette). 
Perhaps  Irenrous  even  had  the  same  thought  when  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self :   Condeninavit  peccatum  (in  the  inner  chamber  of  His  heart)  etjam  quasi 
condemnatum  ejecit  extra  carnem. — It  is  evident  that  if  this  meaning  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  thought  of  the  apostle,  the  question  whether  we 
should  connect  the   following  clause  :     h  ry  aapKi,  in  the  flesh,  with  the 
substantive  tt^v  a^aprinv,  sin  (**sin  which  is  in  the  flesh"),  or  with  the  verb 
KareKfyive,  comlenuwd  ("He  condemned  in  the  flesh"),  is  decided.     Not  only, 
indeed,  in  the  former  case  would  the  article  rrjv  be  necessary  after  dftapuav  ; 
but  still  more  this  clause  :   in  ths  flesh,  would  be  superfluous,  when  con- 
nected with  the  word  sin  ;  now  it  becomes  very  significant  if  it  refers  to 
the  verb.     It  might  even  be  said  that  the  whole  pith  of  the  thought 
centres  in   the  clause  thus  understood.     In  fact,  the  law  could  undoubt- 
edly overwhelm  sin  with  its  sentences,  and,  so  to  speak,  on  paper.     But 
Christ  accomplished  what  it  could  not  do,  by  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh, 
in  a  real,  living,  human  nature,  in  a  humanity  subject  to  those  same  con- 
ditions of  bodily  existence  under  which  we  all  are.     Hence  the  reason  why 
He  must  appear  here  below  in  fl^sh.     For  it  was  in  the  very  fortress  where 
sin  had  established  its  seat,  that  it  behooved  to  be  attacked  and  conquered. 
We  must  beware  of  translating  with  several:  *Mn  fTw  flesh,"  as  if  there 
were  the  pronoun  ahrov,  of  Him,     In  this  case  the  pronoun  could  not  be 
wanting  ;    and  the  thought  itself  would  be  misrepresented.      For  the 
expression  :  in  His  flesh,  would  only  denote  the  particular  historical  fact, 
whereas  the  latter  :  in  th^  flesh,  while  reminding  us  of  the  particular  fact, 
expresses  the  general  notion  which  brings  out  its  necessity.     Like  the  hero 
spoken  of  in  the  fable.   He  required,  if  one  may  venture  so  to  speak, 
Himself  to  descend  into  the  infected  place  which  He  was  commissioned  to 
cleanse.— -Thus  from  the  perfectly  holy  life  of  Jesus  there  proceeds  a  con- 
spicuous condemnation  of  siu  ;  and  it  is  this  moral  fact,  the  greatest  of  the 
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miracles  that  distinguished  this  life,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  goes  on  repro- 
ducing-in  the  life  of  every  believer,  and  propagating  throughout  the  entire 
race.  This  will  be  the  victory  gained  over  the  lawofain  (ver.  2).  Thus 
we  understand  the  connection  between  the  condemned  of  ver.  3,  and  the 
no  condemnation^  ver.  1.  In  His  life  He  condemned  that  sin,  which  by 
remaining  master  of  ours,  would  have  brought  into  it  condemnation.  The 
relation  between  vv.  3  and  4  becomes  also  very  simple  :  The  condemnation 
of  sin  in  Christ^s  life  is  the  means  appointed  by  God  to  effect  its*  destruc- 
tion in  ours.* 

Ver.  4.  The  relation  we  have  just  indicated  between  vv.  3  and  4  forbids 
us  to  give  here  to  dixaiufjia,  what  tlie  law  lays  down  as  just^  the  meaning  of  : 
sentence  of  altsolutwn^  which  some,  and  Philippi  most  recently,  have  given 
to  it.  The  matter  in  question  here  is  not  guilt  to  be  removed  ;  and  to  say 
that  the  law  itself  can  henceforth  declare  as  just,  the  term  Trhfpufff/vaif  to  Ite 
fuiJiUedy  would  not  be  very  suitable.  The  matter  in  question,  according 
to  the  context  and  the  terms  employed,  is  what  the  law  demands  of  man. 
All  the  postulates  contained  in  the  righteousness  demanded  by  the  law 
(comp.  tho  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  example)  are  fulfilled  in  us,  as  soon 
as  we  walky  no  Inore  aft€j'  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  For,  as  we  havo 
seen,  the  law  being  spiritual,  must  coincide  at  all  points  in  its  statutes  with 
the  impulses  of  the  Spirit.  The  participle  irepnraTovaiif,  who  walk,  expresses 
the  condition  on  which  Paul  can  attirm  of  believers  what  he  has  just  said 
(comp.  the  roic  'TriarEvovaiv,  John  i.  12). — Commentators  differ  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Kvtvfia,  spirit.  Does  it  denote,  as  Lange  thinks,  the 
spirittial  life  in  believers  ?  But  would  this  be  a  very  sure  standard,  and 
does  ver.  2  admit  of  this  subjective  sense  ?  Most,  therefore,  understand  by 
the  expression  :  the  Holy  Spirit,  This  meaning  does  not  seem  to  us  open 
to  question  (comp.  also  vv.  9  and  11).  Only  from  the  use  of  the  word 
spirit  in  the  sequel  (vv.  5-8),  it  follows  that  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  independently  of  His  union  with  the  human  ^ivev^a,  but  of 
the  former  as  dwelling  in  the  latter,  or  of  the  latter  as  wholly  directed  by 
the  former.  And  hence  the  reason  why  the  one  and  the  other  idea,  be- 
comes alternately  the  dominant  one  in  the  following  passage. 

But  the  most  important  word  in  this  verse  is  the  conjunction  that.  In 
this  word  is  contained  Paulas  real  notion  of  sanctific»tion  How  does  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  in  believers  follow  from  the  fact  expounded  in  ver.  8  : 
the  condemnation  of  sin  wrought  in  the  person  of  Christ  ?  The  strangest 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  of  Holsten  :  **  The  power  of  the  flesh  in  hu- 
manity was  destroyed  by  the  death-blow  which  slew  the  flesh  of  Christ  on 
the  cross."  But  how  could  sin  of  nature,  objective  sin,  in  humanity,  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  fact  of  Christ's  death  ?  If  sin  is  inherent  in  Uie  flesh,  the 
flesh  which  needs  to  be  destroyed  is  not  only  Christ's,  but  that  of  the  entire 
human  race.  As  Wendt  rightly  observes,  nothing  but  tlie  death  of  all  men 
could  secure  the  desired  result. — Gess  thinks  that  the  part  jilayed  by 
Christ's  death  in  sanctiflcation  was  to  render  possible  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
who  alone  has  power  to  sanctify  (comp.  Gal.  iii.  13,  14).  But  Paul  does 
not  say  in  ver.  4  :  *'that  the  Spirit  might  be  given"  (as  he  does  Gal.  iii. 
14  :  that  we  might  receive  the  Spirit),  He  passes  directly  from  the  condem- 
nation of  sin  in  Christ  (ver.  3)  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  believers  (ver. 
4).  This  mode  of  expression  supposes  another  relation.  And  this  relation 
is  easy  to  comprehend  if  the  right  meaning  of  ver.  3  has  been  taken.    The 

t  Menken  and  Wendt,  as  well  as  Theophylnct,  think  that,  according  to  Paul.  Chrisrs  holy 
life  in  the  flesh  was  intended  to  Justify  the  flcph,  and  thereby  humanity  Itovlf.  from  the  re- 
proach of  having  sin  inherent  in  it^  oscence.  But  this  pretended  justlnratlon  Is  not  directly 
enough  connect<'d  with  the  context,  and  It  would  pn^ve  at  most  the  potttidility  of  sanctiflcation  ; 
the  apostln  evidently  goes  further.— Menken  and  others  seem  to  have  concluded  from  this 
passage.  Hkp  Hnl^ten,  that  sin,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact  of  na^ufw,  must  have  belonged  in  some 
way  to  Christ's  flesh,  that  so  it  might  he  vanquished  by  our  Lord.  But  ?o  secure  the  reality  of 
victory  It  wa.<i  enough  that  He  should  endure  tempfcUion.  It  is  possible  to  conquer  ain,  not 
only  by  forcing  it  to  go  out,  hut  also  by  preventing  it  from  entering. 
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believer's  holiness  is  nothing  else  than  that  which  Jesus  ITimself  realized 
during  His  earthly  existence.  "For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,'*  says 
Jesus,  John  xvii.  19,  **  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth."  Here,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Spirit  only  takes  what  is  JIu,  to 
communicate  it  to  us  (John  xvi.  14).  Our  Lord's  holy  life  on  the  earth  is 
the  type  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  commissioned  to  reproduce  in  us,  the 
treasure  from  which  He  draws  tjie  renewing  of  our  life  (Col.  iii.  10  ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  17,  18).  The  holiness  of  all  of  usisonly  this  unique  holiness  which  the 
Spirit  makes  ours  :  He  is  our  saitctification  as  well  as  onr  rightfovanieaai^  the 
latter  by  His  death  (which  faith  makes  our  death),  the  former  by  Ilis  holy 
life  (which  the  Spirit  makes  our  life).  Witness  the  two  <5m,  through^  Ity^ 
of  V.  1,  2  ;  and  the  mysterious  hy  Ills  life^  h  ry  Cwy  avTui\  of  v.  10.  Such 
is  the  rich  and  profound  sense  of  the  that^  v.  4. — The  expression  ev  r/fiiv^  in 
vSy  perfectly  suits  this  meaning.  It  says  first,  that  therein  we  arc  recep- 
tive ;  then  it  contains  also  the  hy  us. — The  term  irepiTTaTi'iv,  to  tcalh,  is 
Paul's  usual  figure  for  moral  conduct. — The  subjective  negation  n^  is  used 
because  Paul  is  speaking  not  of  the  fact  in  itself,  but  of  the  fact  as  being 
the  assumed  comUtion  of  the  preceding  affirmation. 

Thus  the  first  idea  of  this  passage  has  been  developed :  emancipation 
from  the  law  of  sin.  What  the  law  condemns  was  condemned  in  Christ, 
that  henceforth  through  His  Spirit  the  law  might  be  fully  carried  out  in  us. 
No  doubt  the  power  of  sin  is  not  annihilated  within,  but  it  cannot  control 
the  active  part  of  our  being  and  determine  the  irepnTaTeiv  (the  walk).  There 
remains  the  second  idea  :  deliverance  from  the  last  condemnation,  that  of 
death:  death  spiritual,  vv.  5-10,  and  finally  also  from ?W/Zy  death,  ver.  11. 

Vv.  5,  0.  ^''For  they  that  are  after  the  fesh  asjnre  after  the  things  of  the 
flesh  ;  hut  they  that  are  after  the  Sjrint  aspire  after  the  things  of  the  S}drit. 
For  the  aspiration  of  the  flesh  is  death;  hut  the  asjnration  of  the  Spirit  is  life 
and  peace.^^ — To  understand  thafor  which  connects  this  verse  with  the  pre- 
ceding, we  must  begin  with  paiaphrasing  the  first  clause  by  adding  :  **  For, 
while  they  that  are  after  the  flesh,"  .  .  .  then  complete  the  second  clause 
by  adding  to  the  words  :  **  aspire  after  the  things  of  the  Spirit,"  the  fol- 
lowing :  **and  consequently  walk  after  the  JSpirity  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing those  spiritual  blessings." — 7V>  l)e  after  the  flesh,  is  to  be  inwardly  gov- 
erned by  it,  as  the  natural  man  always  is.  The  part  here  referred  to  is  the 
deepest  source  of  the  moral  life,  whence  the  will  is  constantly  drawing  its 
impulses  and  direction.  Hen*-e  the  consequence  :  ra  r^c  aapKo^  Qpowimv : 
they  are  preoccupied  with  the  things  of  the  flesh,  aspire  after  them.  ITie 
word  tppovelv  is  one  of  those  terms  which  it  is  difiicult  to  render  in  French,  ' 
because  it  includes  at  once  thinking  and  willing.  Comp.  the  well-known 
Greek  expressions  vijtrf?.o<;>pov€tv,  peynopoven-,  to  aim  high,  to  have  a  high  aelf-^re- 
gnrd.  The  fppovtlv,  theai<]nration,  of  which  our  verse  speaks,  proceeds  from 
the  dvai,  Ipeing,  and  produces  the  Tzept-drelv,  the  walking,  of  ver.  4,  the  moral 
necessity  of  which  Paul  wishes  to  demonstrate,  whether  it  be  on  the  side 
of  the  flesh  or  on  that  of  the  Spirit. — The  /,  ego,  is  distinct  from  both 
tendencies  ;  but  it  yields  itself  without  fail  to  the  one  or  the  other — to  the 
former,  as  the  /  of\he  natural  man  ;  to  the  latter,  as  the  /  of  the  regener- 
ate man.     As  its  state,  so  is  its  tendency  ;  as  its  tendency,  so  is  its  conduct. 

Ver.  6  explains  (}dp,f(/r)  the  moral  necessity  with  which  this  motion  con- 
stantly proceeds,  from  the  inward  moral  state  to  aspiration,  and  from  as- 
piration to  action.  There  is  on  both  sides,  as  it  were,  a  fated  end  to  be 
reached,  which  acts  at  a  distance  on  the  will  by  an  attraction  like  that 
which  is  exercised  by  a  precijiice  on  the  current  of  a  river  as  it  approaches 
it.  No  doubt  one  might  take  the  words  death  and  life  as  characterizing  the 
two  tendencies  themselves.     But  the  argument  does  not  find  so  natural  an 

1  The  nme  diflSculty  occnra  In  Eogllsh.    The  meanloe  Is,  think  of,  care  for.  etrive  to  oV 
talu.-T.W.  C. 
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explanation  thup,  as  if  we  take  the  two  words  to  express  the  inevitable  goal 
to  which  man  is  inwardly  impelled  in  both  ways.  This  goal  is  death  on  the 
one  hand,  life  on  the  other.  The  flesh  tends  to  the  former ;  for  to  gain  the 
complete  liberty  after  which  it  aspires,  it  needs  a  more  and  more  complete 
separation  from  God ;  and  this  is  death.  The  Spirit,  on  the  contrary, 
thirsts  for  life  in  God,  which  is  its  element,  and  sacrifices  everything  to 
succeed  in  enjoying  it  perfectly.  Neither  of  these  two  powers  leaves  a  man 
at  rest  till  it  has  brought  him  to  its  goal,  whether  to  that  state  of  death  in 
which  not  a  spark  of  life  remains,  or  to  that  perfect  life  from  which  the 
last  vestige  of  death  has  disappeared. — Death  is  here,  as  in  ver.  2,  separa- 
tion from  God,  which  by  a  course  of  daily  development  at  length  termi- 
nates through  physical  death  in  eternal  perdition  (vi.  23).  Life,  in  Scrip- 
ture, denotes  a  fully  satisfied  existence,  in  which  all  the  faculties  find  their 
full  exercise  and  their  true  occupation.  Man^s  spirit,  become  the  abode 
and  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  realizes  this  life  with  a  growing  perfection 
to  eternal  life.  Peace  is  the  inward  feeling  of  tranquillity  which  accompa- 
nies such  an  existence ;  it  shows  itself  particularly  in  the  absence  of  all 
fear  in  regard  to  death  and  judgment  (v.  1).  There  is  no  changing  the 
nature  of  these  two  states  and  walks  (ver.  5),  and  no  arresting  the  latter  in 
its  onward  march  (ver.  6).  The  way  of  salvation  is  to  pass  from  the  first 
to  the  second,  and  not  to  relapse  thereafter  from  the  second  to  the  first. 

The  two  theses  of  ver.  6  are  justified  in  the  following  verses,  the  former 
in  vv.  7  and  8,  the  latter  in  vv.  9  to  11. 

Vv.  7,  8.  *'''  Because  the  aspiration  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God:  far 
it  (loth  not  submit  itself  to  the  latu  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  it.  And  they 
that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.'*'* — The  flesh  tends  to  death  (ver.  6)  ; 
for  it  is  in  its  essence  Jiatred  of  God.  The  conjunction  dtori,  literally, 
because  of  the  fact  that,  announces  an  explanation  which  indeed  follows.  The 
flesh,  the  life  of  the  /  for  itself,  must  be  hostile  to  God  ;  for  it  feels  that 
all  it  gives  its  idol  it  takes  from  Go<l,  and  all  it  would  bestow  on  God  it 
would  take  away  from  its  idol.  Enmity  to  God  is  therefore  only  the 
reverse  side  of  its  attachment  to  itself,  that  is  to  say,  it  belongs  to  its 
essence.  This  enmity  is  proved  by  two  facts,  the  one  belonging  to  man  as 
related  to  God  (ver.  75),  the  other  to  God  as  related  to  man  (ver.  8).  The 
first  is  the  revolt  of  the  flesh  against  the  divine  will ;  this  feeling  is  men- 
tioned first  as  a  simple  fact.  The  flesh  wishes  to  satisfy  itself :  most 
frequently  the  law  withstands  it ;  hence  inward  revolt  always,  and  often 
external  revolt.  And  this  fact  need  not  surprise  us.  The  flesh  is  what  it 
is ;  it  cannot  change  its  nature,  any  more  than  God  can  change  the  nature 
of  His  law.  Hence  an  inevitable  and  perpetual  conflict,  which  can  only 
come  to  an  end  with  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  over  the  will.  Now  this 
conflict  is  the  way  of  death  ;  conip.  Gal.  vi.  8. 

Vef.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  God  is  no  more  the  friend  of  the  flesh  than 
the  flesh  is  of  Him.  The  6e  has  been  understood  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  from 
Meyer,  who  understands  if  in  the  sense  of  now  tlien,  to  Calvin  and  Flatt, 
who  give  it  the  sense  of  therefore  {ergo)  I  It  is  a  simple  adversative  :  and 
on  the  otiier  hand.  The  enmity  is  as  it  were  natural.  For  the  abstract 
principle,  the  flesh,  Paul  here  substitutes  the  carnal  individuals ;  he  thus 
approaches  the  direct  application  to  his  readers  which  follows  in  ver.  9. — 
To  be  in  the  flesh  is  a  still  stroni^er  expression  than  to  he  after  the  flesh,  ver.  5. 
According  to  this  latter,  the  flesh  is  the  standard  of  moral  existence ; 
according  to  the  former,  it  is  its  principle  *  or  source.  Now,  how  could 
God  take  pleasure  in  beings  who  have  as  the  principle  of  their  life  the 
pursuit  of  self?  Is  this  not  the  principle  opposed  to  His  essence? — Thus, 
then,  carnal  beings,  already  involved  in  spiritual  death,  plunge  themselves 

1  Rather,  according  to  the  iuiiaI  force  of  the  preposition,  the  sphere  in  isv-hlch  man  llvee.— 
T.  W.  C. 
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in  it  ever  deeper  and  deeper;  and  consequently  for  them  condemnation 
remains,  and  is  all  that  remains  ;  while  spiritual  men  rise  on  the  ladder  of 
life  to  that  perfect  existence  wherein  the  last  trace  of  condemnation, 
physical  death  itself,  will  disappear  (vv.  9  to  11). 

Ver.  9.  "  But  as  for  you,  ye  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  fleshy  hut 
under  that  of  the  Sinrit^  if  tlie  Spirit  of  Qod  really  dwell  in  you.  But  if  any 
man  hate  not  the  Sjnrit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  Bis,"** — In  thus  apostrophizing 
his  readers  directly,  the  apostle  wishes  to  bring  them  to  examine  them- 
selves, in  order  to  know  which  of  these  two  currents  they  are  ol^eying ;  for 
we  easily  apprehend  these  truths  with  the  understanding,  but  we  are  slow 
to  apply  them  to  ourselves  personally.  He  begins  with  expressing  a  feeling 
of  confidence  in  regard  to  their  state  ;  but  he  adds  a  restriction  fitted  to 
excite  their  vigilance  :  elTrepf  if  really.  This  word  does  not  positively 
express  a  doubt,  as  elye  would  do,  if  at  least  (Col.  i.  23).  Paul  proceeds  on 
their  Christian  profession  to  draw  from  it  a  sure  consequence  in  the  sup- 
posed case  of  their  profession  being  serious.  To  them  it  belongs  to  verify 
the  truth  of  the  8U2)position.  The  expression :  to  dicell  in  you,  denotes  a 
permanent  fact ;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  some  seasons  of  impulse,  some 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  mingled  with  practical  infidelities. — This  first 
proposition  of  ver.  9  is  the  foundation  of  an  argument  which  will  be  pro- 
longed to  the  close  of  ver.  11.  Before  continuing  it  the  apostle  throws  in 
by  the  way  the  serious  warning  contained  in  ver.  9J,  which  raises  the  sup- 
position contrary  to  that  of  the  elnEp,  if  really,  and  shows  also  the  conse- 
quence which  would  flow  from  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  here  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  preceding  propo- 
sition.* The  Spirit  uf  Jesus  is  that  of  God  Himself,  which  He  has  so 
perfectly  appropriated  here  below  as  to  make  it  His  personal  life,  so  that 
He  cnn  communicate  it  to  His  own.  It  is  in  this  form  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  henceforth  acts  in  the  Church.  Where  this  vital  bond  does  not 
exist  between  a  soul  and  Christ,  it  remains  a  stranger  to  Him  and  His 
salvation.  After  this  observation,  which  every  one  is  expected  to  apply 
to  himself,  the  argument  recommences,  connecting  itself  with  the  favor- 
able supposition  enunciated  ver.  9a. 

Ver.  10.  **  JVW  if  Christ  he  in  you,  the  hody  is  indeed  dead  hetniuse  of  sin  ; 
hut  the  Spirit  is  life  hecause  of  righteousness.'''' — As  the  apostle  had  substituted 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  for  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  now  substitutes  for  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  His  person  i.JVbw  if  Christ  he  in  you.  **  Where  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is,''  saj^s  Hofmann,  ** there  he  is  also  Himself."  In  fact,  as  the 
Spirit  proceeds  from  Christ,  His  action  tends  to  make  Christ  live  in  us. 
**I  shall  come  again  to  you,''  said  Jesus  (John  xiv.  17,  18),  when  He  was 
describing  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  This  new  expression  brings  out  more 
forcibly  than  the  preceding  the  solidarity  between  the  person  of  Jesus  and 
ours,  and  so  prepares  for  ver.  11,  in  which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  set 
forth  as  the  pledge  of  ours. — This  hope  of  sharing  His  resurrection  rests  on 
the  fact  that  even  now  His  life  has  penetrated  the  spiritual  part  of  our 
being  (ver.  10/^).  No  doubt  this  spiritual  life  will  not  prevent  the  body 
from  dying  ;  but  it  is  the  earnest  of  its  participation  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  From  chap.  v.  13,  15,  and  17,  we  know  the  apostle's  view  re- 
specting the  cause  of  death  :  **  Through  one  man's  offence  many  are  dead." 
The  fact  of  universal  death  does  not  therefore  arise  from  the  sins  of  indi- 
viduals, but  from  the  original  transgression.  The  meaning  of  these  words  : 
hecause  of  sin.  is  thus  fixed ;  they  refer  to  Adam's  sin.  It  is  sometimes 
asked  why  believers  still  die  if  Christ  really  died  for  them ;  and  an  argu- 
ment is  drawn  hence  against  the  doctrine  of  expiation.  But  it  is  forgotten 
that,  death  not  being  an  individual  punishment,  there  is  no  connection 

1  *'  Thlfl  le  a  proof  text  not  onlv  for  the  deity  of  Christ,  bat  for  the  doctrine  of  the  proceMion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both  thc'^atber  and  the  Son.''    Shcdd  In  lo.—T.  W.  C. 
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between  this  fact  and  the  pardon  of  sins  granted  to  believing  individuals. 
Death,  as  a  judgment  on  humanity,  bearing  on  the  species  as  such,  remains 
till  the  general  consummation  of  Christ*8  work;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  26. — 
The  term  dead  here  signifies  :  irrevocably  smitten  with  death.  The  human 
body  bears  within  itself  from  its  formation  the  germ  of  death  ;  it  begins  to 
die  the  instant  it  begins  to  live.  Commentators  who,  like  Chrys.,  Er., 
Qrot.,  explain  this  term  dead,  as  de<id  unto  sin  (in  a  good  sense),  evidently 
do  not  understand  the  course  of  thought  in  these  verses,  9-11. — But  if  the 
believer^s  death  cannot  be  prevented,  there  is  a  domain  in  him  where  life 
has  already  established  its  reign,  the  spirit  in  which  Christ  dwells.  Hof- 
mann  insists  strongly  that  the  term  spirit  should  here  be  applied  to  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  that  case  the  woras  :  the  spirit  is  life^  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  :  the  spirit  produces  and  sustains  life  in  the  soul.  But 
this  sense  is  unnatural,  and  the  contrast  between  spirit  and  body  leads  ns 
rather  to  apply  the  former  term  to  the  spiritual  element  in  the  believer. 
In  the  passage,  1  Thess.  v.  23,  Paul  distinguishes  these  three  elements  in 
man  :  hody^  tuntl,  and  spirit^  By  the  third  term  he  denotes  the  organ  with 
which  the  soul  of  man,  and  of  man  alone  of  all  animated  beings,  is  en- 
dowed, whereby  he  perceives  and  appropriates  the  divine  ;  by  this  spiritual 
faculty  it  is  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  penetrate  into  the  soul,  and  by  it  rule 
the  body.  Hence  arises  the  sanctificntion  of  the  body  (vi.  11-13),  not  its 
deliverance  from  death.  But  Paul  can  already  say,  nevertheless,  that  in 
consequence  of  its  union  with  the  Spirit  of  God  the  spiiit  of  the  believer  is 
life.  This  expression  no  doubt  sounds  somewhat  strong ;  why  not  say 
simply  :  living  f  This  peculiarity  seems  to  have  been  observed  very  early  ; 
it  is  certainly  the  oriirin  of  the  reading  C9,  li^es^  instead  of  Cwi^,  life^  in  two 
Greco-Latin  mss.;  but  Paul's  thought  went  further.  The  life  of  God  does- 
not  become  merely  an  attribute  of  the  spirit  in  man  through  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  it  becomes  his  nature^  so  that  it  can  pass  from  the  spirit  to  his 
whole  person,  psychical  and  bodily  (ver.  11). —The  last  words:  hecwuM of 
righteousness^  cannot  refer  to  the  restoration  of  holiness  in  the  believer  ;  not 
that  the  word  righteotisness  cannot  have  this  meaning  in  Paul's  writings 
(comp.  vi.  13  and  19),  but  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  life  exists  because 
of  holiness  ;  for  in  reality  the  one  is  identical  with  the  other.  'We  must 
therefore  take  the  word  righteousness  in  the  sense  of  justification,  as  in 
chaps,  i.-v.  To  this  meaning  we  are  also  led  by  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
which  forms  an  antithesis  to  this  in  the  first  proposition:  because  of  sin. 
As  the  body  dies  because  of  a  sin  which  is  not  ours  individually,  so  the 
spirit  lives  in  consequence  of  a  righteousness  which  is  not  ours. — But  will 
this  body,  given  over  to  death,  be  abandoned  to  it  forever  ?•  No ;  the  last 
trace  of  condemnation  behoves  to  be  effaced. 

Ver.  11.  **iV<?to,  if  the  Spirit  of  Ilim  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead 
dwell  in  ymi^  He  that  raised  up  Christ  Jesus  ^  from  the  dead  shall  guioken  also ' 
your  mortal  bodies,  because  of  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth*  in  you.'*''- — The  6k,  noiCj 
denotes  the  progress  of  the  life  which,  after  penetrating  the  spirit,  takes 
hold  even  of  the  body.  That  body  in  which,  as  well  as  in  Jesus^  the  Spirit 
of  God  has  dwelt,  will  be  judged  worthy  of  the  same  honor  as  the  body  of 
Jesus  Himself. — In  the  first  proposition  the  apOstle  uses  the  name  Jesus, 
because  the  reference  is  to  His  person  merely  ;  m  the  second  he  says  Christ, 
or  Christ  Jesus,  because  the  subject  in  question  is  the  office  He  fills  as  Me- 

1  Thin  paasace  is  not  a  phUoBophlcal  analysis  of  man^s  constftution,  bat  a  rhetorical  state- 
ment of  tne  whole  inner  and  outer  man,  Jast  as  in  the  analogous  utterance  of  our  Lord  Matt> 
xxil.  37 —T.  W.  C. 

'  Three  principal  readings  :  T.  R.,  with  E  L  P :  rov  Xpumv ;  B  B  F  G :  Jipumr  ;  MAD: 
Xpurrok  Ii^ovv  (C,  Syrach ;  Ii^trovi'  Xpurrov). 

>  K  n  omit  KOI, 

*  The 8d  ed.  of  Stephens,  with BDBPGKLP.  10  Mnn.  It.  Syr«?»»  Ir.  Or.,  reads  :  iia  to 
ei'oijcovv  avrov  wvtvfia  ;  T.  R.,  With  K  A  C,  many  Mnn.  Cop.  Clem,  Athan.  Bpiph.  etc.,  read : 
Ua  Tov  c»'<H«ovinrot  avrov  iriw/AaTOf . 
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diator  between  God  and  us.  As  Hofmann  remarks,  the  personal  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  merely  assures  us  that  God  can  raise  us ;  but  His  resurrection, 
regarded  as  that  oftJie  Christy  assures  us  that  He  will  do  so  actually.  Once 
again  we  see  how  carefully  Paul  weighs  every  term  he  uses.  We  have  a 
new  proof  of  the  same  in  the  use  of  the  two  expressions  eyelpeiVj  to  awake 
(applied  to  Jesus),  and  (uottouIv^  to  quicken  (applied  to  believers).  The 
death  of  Jesus  was  a  sleep,  unaccompanied  with  any  dissolution  of  the 
body  .  .  . ;  it  was  therefore  enough  to  awake  Him.  In  our  case,  the  body, 
being  given  over  to  destruction,  must  be  entirely  reconstituted ;  this  is 
well  expressed  by  the  word  quicken. — The  word  xai,  aho,  omitted  by  the 
Simiit,  and  the  Vatic.,  suits  the  context  well :  the  spirit  is  already  quick- 
ened ;  the  body  must  be  so  also. — The  apostle  had  said  of  the  body  in  ver. 
10,  it  is  d^ady  veKpdv.  Why  does  he  here  substitute  the  term  mortal,  Ovrrrov^ 
It  has  been  thought  that  he  used  this  word,  which  has  a  wider  meaning,  to 
embrace  those  who  shall  he  alive  at  the  Lord^s  coming,  and  whose  bodies 
shall  be  not  raised,  but  transformed.  Hofmann  takes  the  term  mortal,  of 
ver.  10,  as  referring  to  the  future  state  of  the  body,  the  state  of  death  to 
which  it  is  still  only  destined,  and  from  which  the  resurrection  will  rescue 
it.  The  true  explanation  of  the  term  seems  to  me  simpler  :  In  ver.  10,  Paul 
means  to  speak  of  the  fact  (death) ;  in  ver.  11,  of  the  quality  (mortal).  For 
the  resurrection  will  not  only  change  the  fact  of  death  into  that  of  life,  but 
it  will  transform  the  nature  of  the  body,  which  from  being  mortal  will  be- 
come incorruptible  (1  Cor.  xv.  43,  44). 

The  last  words  of  this  verse  played  a  somewhat  important  part  dogmat- 
ically in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  Those  who  maintained  the  divinity 
and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  more  inclined  to  read,  as  is  done 
by  some  ancient  Alex.  Mjj.,  Aia  tov  ivotKovvroc  avrov  irvevfiaro^  .  .  .,  **  &y  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  dwelleth  m  you.'* — In  fact,  by  this  mode  of  expression 
the  apostle  would  ascribe  the  divine  operation  of  raising  from  the  dead 
(John  V.  21)  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  imply  His  power  of  free 
causation  as  well  as  divinity.  The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  alleged  the 
other  reading,  which  is  that  of  Stephens,  and  which  differs  here  from  the 
received  reading:  6ta  to  evoikovv  avTov  TrvevfiOy  ^* because  of  the  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you.'*'^  This  reading  is  found  in  authorities  of  the  three  families 
in  the  oldest  versions,  the  Itala  and  the  Peshito,  and  in  some  very  ancient 
Fathers,  such  as  Irenaeus  and  Origen.  Such  being  the  case,  w^e  can  only 
ascribe  it  to  Tischendorf's  provoking  predilection  for  the  SinaU.,  that  he 
adopts  the  first  reading  in  his  eighth  edition.  Indeed,  so  far  as  external 
authorities  are  concerned,  the  decisive  fact  is  the  well-attested  existence  of 
a  reading  in  the  documents  of  the  various  countries  of  the  church  ;  now 
in  this  case  we  find  the  reading  6ta  rd  .  .  .,  because  of,  in  Egypt  (Vatic.)» 
ill  the  West  (It.  Fathers),  in  Syria  (Peshito),  and  in  the  Byzantine  Church 
(K  L  P,  Mnn.),  while  the  received  reading  is  represented  by  little  more 
than  three  Alexandrines  and  a  Father  of  the  same  country  (Clement).  The 
meaning  also  decides  in  favor  of  the  best  supported  reading.  The  6td  with 
the  accusative,  because  of,  follows  quite  naturally  the  two  similar  6ta  of  ver. 
ilO  :  *' because  of  sin,  death;  because  of  righteousness,  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  ;^'  and  because  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  entire  course  of  thought  is  summed  up  in  this  thrice  repeated  because 
of.  Besides,  Paul  is  not  concerned  to  explain  here  by  what  agent  the  res- 
urrection is  effected.  What  is  of  importance  in  the  line  of  the  ideas  pre- 
sented from  ver.  5  onward,  is  to  indicate  the  moral  state  in  consequence  of 
which  the  granting  of  resurrection  will  be  possible.  That  to  which  God 
will  have  respect,  is  the  dwelling  of  His  own  Spirit  in  the  believer ;  the 
holy  use  which  he  shall  have  made  of  his  body  to  glorify  Him  ;  the  dignity 
to  which  the  Spirit  shall  have  raised  the  body  by  making  it  a  temple  of  God 
(1  Cor.  vi.  19).  Such  a  body  he  will  treat  as  He  has  treated  that  of  His 
own  Son.     This  is  the  glorious  thought  with  which  the  a()0Stle  closes  this 
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passage  and  completes  the  development  of  the  word  :  no  condemnation. — 
This  difference  of  reading  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  Epistle  to  the 
liomans  which  is  fitted  to  exercise  any  influence  on  Christian  doctrine.' 
And  yet  we  do  not  think  that  the  question  whether  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  takes  place  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  because  of  His 
dwelling  in  us,  has  been  very  often  discussed  in  our  Dogmatics  or  treated 
in  our  Catechisms. 

The  apostle  does  not  speak  of  the  lot  reserved  for  the  bodies  of  unbeliev- 
ers, or  of  unsanctified  believers.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  passage  1  Cor. 
XV.  20-28.  But  the  word  of  ver.  13  :  **If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die,'*  should  suffice.  That  is  not,  especially  after  all  that  precedes,  a  word 
of  salvation.  Besides,  what  would  be  meant  by  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  two  propositions  of  vv.  5  and  0  ?  We  have  to  explain  his  silence  by  his 
aim,  which  was  to  expound  the  work  of  salvation  to  its  completion.  It  is 
the  same  with  1  Cor.  xv.  2(X-28. — We  believe,  finally,  that  after  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those  who,  like  De  Wette,  Phi- 
lippi,  Holsten,  think  the  expression  :  to  quicken  the  body,  ver.  11,  should  be 
applied  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  sanctijioition  of  the  Christianas  body ; 
Paul  does  not  mix  up  questions  so  ;  he  spoke,  in  ver.  2,  of  two  laws  to  be 
destroyed,  that  of  sin  and  that  of  death.  And  he  has  rigorously  followed 
the  order  which  he  traced  for  liimself. 


EIGHTEENTH  PASSAGE  (Vv.  12-17). 
Freed  from  Sin  and  Deaths  Vie  Christian  becomes  Son  and  Heir, 

Victory  over  sin  and  death  once  decided  by  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
condemnation  is  not  only  taken  away,  it  is  replaced  by  the  benediction 
which  is  given  to  us  in  all  its  degrees  :  in  the  present,  the  filial  st^te,  adop- 
tion ;  in  the  future,  the  divine  inheritance. 

Vv.  12  and  13  form  the  transition  from  the  preceding  passage  to  this. 
The  life  of  the  Spirit  is  not  realized  in  the  believer  without  his  concurrence 
merely  from  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  has  once  been  communicated  to  him. 
There  is  needed  on  man's  part  a  persevering  decision,  an  active  docility  in 

fiving  himself  over  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  For  the  guidamce  of  the 
pirit  tends  constantly  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  flesh  ;  and  if  the  believer  re- 
fuses to  follow  it  on  this  path,  he  renounces  the  life  of  the  Spirit  and  its 
glorious  privileges. 

Vv.  12,  13.  *•  ThiLs  then,  brethren,  we  are  'under  obligation,  not  to  the  flesh 
to  live  after  the  fl^sh  ;  for  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  must  die  ;  but  if  ye 
Virough  the  Spirit  do  fnortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,^  ye  shaU  live.'''' — It  is  not 
enough  to  have  received  the  Spirit ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  walk  according 
to  Him.  The  thus  then  refers  to  the  thought  of  the  preceding  passage  : 
'*  Since  the  Spirit  has  set  you  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  do  not 
replace  yourselves  under  this  curse."  The  address:  brethren,  reappears 
every  time  the  apostle  wishes  to  bring  home  to  his  readers  a  practical  and 
personal  warning. — When  saying  :  we  are  tinder  (Migation,  literally  debtors, 
Paul  meant  to  continue  in  the  words :  to  the  Spirit,  to  live  according  to 
Him.  As  soon  as  the  Spirit  comes  to  dwell  in  our  heart,  we  owe  to  Him, 
ourselves,  and  a  life  wholly  conformed  to  His  wishes.  But  the  apostle 
breaks  off  his  sentence  to  set  aside  the  opposite  supposition,  one  unfortu- 
nately which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  he  makes  haste  to  add  : 

1  The  donbtfal  state  of  the  ooestlon  is  shown  by  the  IHct  that  while  Lachman  (2d  ed.)  and 
Trcge11e»  sastaln  one  reading,  Tischendnrf  and  Westcott  and  Hort  sastain  the  other,  which  la 
adonted  by  EnKUth  Revlaton  of  1881.— T.  W.  C. 

*  I)  B  F  G,  It.  Ir.  Or.  read  njf  ao^ov  Instead  of  tov  9wfuiro«. 
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not  to  the  flesh,  **The  natural  man,'*  Hofmann  observes,  **  imagines  that 
he  owes  it  to  his  flesh  to  satisfy  it/'  The  care  of  his  person,  from  the  most 
earthly  point  of  view,  appears  to  him  the  first  and  most  important  of  his 
obligations.  Now  it  is  this  tendency  which  is  combated  by  the  Spirit  as 
soon  as  He  takes  possession  of  us  (Gal.  v.  17).  This  is  tlie  debt  which 
should  neither  be  acknowledged  nor  paid.  The  apostle  says  why  in  the 
following  verse. 

Ver.  13.  In  this  way  the  regenerate  man  himself  would  go  on  to  death. 
So  the  flesh  will  reward  us  for  our  fidelity  in  discharging  our  debt  to  it. 
— M^^^erc  :  **  there  is  nothing  for  you  but  to  die  ;  such  is  the  only  future 
which  awaits  you."  Now  was  the  time  to  resume  the  sentence  which  had 
been  begun:  **Te  are  under  obligation  ,  .  ,  to  t?ie  SpiriW*^  But  the 
apostle  supposes  this  idea  to  come  out  clearly  enough  from  the  expressed 
contrast :  not  to  the  fleshy  and  continues  as  if  he  had  expressed  it :  **  But 
if  through  the  Spirit,^ ^  etc.  Whither  does  this  principle,  whose  impelling 
power  takes  the  place  of  the  flesh,  lead  us  ?  To  death  also  ;  to  the  death 
of  the  flesh,  and  thereby  to  life :  ye  shall  live.  The  rhythm  of  this  verso  is 
quite  similar  to  that  observed  by  Calvin  in  vii.  9,  10  ;  13a,  the  life  of  the 
nesh  is  the  death  of  man ;  13^,  the  death  of  the  flesh  is  the  life  of  man. 
Why  does  the  apostle  say  :  the  works  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  flesh  f  This 
difference  already  struck  certain  Greco-Latin  copyists,  who  have  sought  to 
correct  the  text  in  this  direction.  But  it  is  unnecessary.  The  comple- 
ment :  of  the  boilyy  is  not  here  the  genitive  of  the  instrument^  but  that  of  the 
author.  The  acts  of  which  the  body  is  the  simple  instrument  are  not  its 
own.  Paul  would  suppress  those  of  which  it  is  the  independent  author, 
and  wherein,  consequently,  it  withdraws  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit. 
These  should  come  to  an  end,  because  in  the  Chiistian  the  Spirit  should 
direct  and  penetrate  ally  even  his  eating  and  drinking,  according  to  the  ex- 
ample quoted  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  In  all  these  acts  of  life  the 
body  should  not  guide,  but  be  guided.  Every  act  of  sacrifice  whereby  the 
independence  of  the  body  is  denied,  and  its  submission  to  the  spirit  forcibly 
asserted,  secures  a  growth  of  spiritual  life  in  man.  It  is  only  as  a  void  is 
cleared  in  the  domain  of  the  flesh,  that  the  efRcncj  of  the  Spirit  shows 
itself  with  new  force.  Thus  is  explained  the  ye  shaU  live,  which  applies  to 
every  moment  of  the  believer's  existence  on  to  the  slate  of  perfection. — 
This  last  word  :  ye  shall  live,  becomes  the  theme  of  the  following  passage. 
For  the  two  attributes  «wi  and  heir  of  God,  which  are  about  to  be  developed, 
the  one  in  vv.  14-16,  the  other  in  ver.  17,  exhaust  the  notion  of  life, 

Vv.  14, 15.  **  For  aU  they  who  are  left  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons 
of  Chd,  For  ye  haw  not  received  a  spirit  of  bondage  to  fall  back  into  fear  ;  hut 
ye  have  received  a  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry :  Ahba,  Father  f^^ — 'Oooty 
literally:  ^^asmany  as  there  are  of  them  who  are  led  .  .  .  tlieyare*^  ,  ,  ,  The 
for  refers  to  the  promise  :  ye  shall  live.  It  is  impossible  for  one  who  is  a  Son 
of  God,  the  source  of  life,  not  to  live.  Now  he  who  gives  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  certainly  a  son  of  God.  The  thought  ex- 
pressed in  this  verse  may  be  understood  in  two  ways.  Does  Paul  mean  that 
living  according  to  the  Spirit  is  the  proof  that  one  possesses  the  rank  of  a 
child  of  God  ?  In  that  case  this  would  follow  from  the  grace  of  justifica- 
tion ;  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  would  be  a  subsequent  gift  coming  to  seal 
this  glorious  acquired  position.  In  favor  of  this  view  there  might  be 
quoted  Gal.  iv.  6  :  ^^  Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
His  Son  into  your  hearts."  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Paul  is  not 
here  speaking  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  the  believer's  storender  to  His 
influences.  The  reference  therefore  is  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  other  possible  meaning  is  this  :  'VYe  have  a  right  to 
the  title  of  sons  as  soon  as  ye  let  yourselves  be  led  by  the  Spirit."  And 
this  meaning  evidently  suits  the  context  better.  Though  one  become  a  son 
by  justification,  he  does  not  possess  the  filial  state,  he  does  not  really  enjoy 
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adoption  until  he  has  become  loyally  submissive  to  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit.  The  meaning  is  therefore  tliis  :  **  If  ye  let  yourselves  be  led  by  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  ip90  facto  sons  of  Qod^ — Meyer  gives  the  pronoun  ovtoi^  they^ 
an  exclusive  sense  :  ^'they  only,'^'*  But  we  are  no  longer  at  the  warning  ; 
the  apostle  is  now  proving  the  :  ye  shall  live  {/or).  The  restrictive  inten- 
tion IS  therefore  foreign  to  his  thought,  he  is  making  a  strong  affirmation. 
— In  the  term  ayovrai,  are  led,  there  is  something  like  a  notion  of  holy  vio- 
lence ;  the  Spirit  drags  the  man  where  the  flesh  would  fain  not  go.  Tiie 
verb  may  be  taken  in  the  passive  :  are  driven,  or  in  the  middle  :  let  them- 
selves he  driven. — The  intentional  repetition  of  the  word  Qod  establishes  a 
close  connection  between  the  two  ideas :  obeying  the  Spirit  and  being  sons. 
A  son  obeys  his  father.  The  term  vl6q,  son,  implies  community  of  nature 
and  all  the  privileges  which  flow  from  it ;  consequently,  when  God  is  the 
father,  participation  in  life. — The  apostle  gives  in  what  follows  two  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  this  state  of  sonship  :  the  one,  partly  subjective,  the  filial 
feeling  toward  God  experienced  by  the  believer^  ver.  15  ;  the  other,  ob- 
jective, the  testimony  of  the  Divine  Spirit  proclaiming  the  divine  father- 
hood within  his  heart,  ver.  16. 

Ver.  15.  The  ancients  were  much  perplexed  to  explain  this  expression  : 
Te  have  not  received  a  spirit  of  bondage.  It  seemed  to  them  to  imply  the 
idea,  that  a  servile  spirit  had  been  given  to  the  readers  previously  by  God 
Himself.  Hence  the  explanation  of  Chrysostom,  who  applied  the  spirit  of 
bondage  to  the  law.  This  meaning  is  inadmissible.  It  would  be  pref- 
erable to  understand  it  of  the  mercenary  and  timid  spirit  which  accom- 
panied legal  obedience.  But  could  Paul  possibly  ascribe  this  to  a  divine 
communication  ?  If  we  connect  the  adverb  7rdPw/i',  a^ain,  as  we  should  do, 
not  with  the  verb  DA^ers,  ye  received,  but  only  with  the  regimen  tiq  q6^ov, 
to  fear^  there  is  nothing  in  the  expression  obliging  us  to  hold  that  Paul 
hns  in  view  an  anterior  divine  communication  ;  for  the  meaning  is  this  : 
**  The  Spirit  which  ye  have  received  of  God  is  not  a  servile  spirit  throwing 
you  back  into  the  fear  in  which  ye  formerly  lived."  Comp.  2  Tim.  i.  7. 
The  character  of  heathen  religions  is  in  fact  the  sentiment  of  fear 
{detaidamovia.  Acts  xvii.  22).  And  was  it  not  in  some  respects  the  same 
among  the  Jews,  though  with  them  the  fear  of  Jehovah  took  a  more 
elevated  character  than  the  fear  of  the  gods  among  the  Gentiles  ?  The 
feeling  with  which  the  Spirit  of  God  fills  the  believer^s  heart  is  not  fear, 
suited  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  but  the  confidence  and  liberty  which 
become  a  son. — The  word  spirit  might  here  be  regarded  as  denoting 
simply  a  subjective  disposition  ;  as  in  that  word  of  the  Lord  in  reference  to 
Sennacherib  (Isa.  xxxvii.  7)  :  **  I  will  put  such  a  spirit  in  him,  that  he  will 
return  to  his  own  land  ;"  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  21  :  a  ftjurit  of  meekness  ;  Rom. 
xi.  8  :  a  spirit  of  slumber.  Here  it  would  be  the  Jilial  sentiment  in  relation 
to  God.  What  might  support  this  subjective  meaning  of  the  word  spirit, 
is  the  strongly  emphasized  contrast  between  this  verse  and  the  following, 
where  the  objective  meaning  is  evident:  **The  Spirit  Himself  beareth 
witness"  •  .  .  Nevertheless  it  is  impossible,  if  we  consider  the  con- 
nection between  ver.  15  and  the  preceding  verse,  not  to  see  in  the  Spirit 
of  adoption,  of  which  Paul  here  speaks,  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  ;  comp. 
especially  Gal.  iv.  6,  a  passage  so  like  ours,  and  where  there  is  no  room  for 
uncertainty.  The  difference  between  vv.  15  and  16,  so  far  as  the  meaning 
of  the  word  spirit  is  concerned,  is  not  the  difference  between  an  inward 
disposition  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  rather  that  which  distinguishes 
two  different  modes  of  acting,  followed  by  one  and  the  same  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  former  case,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  makes  itself  felt  by  means 
of  a  personal  disposition  which  He  produces  in  us  ;  in  the  second  case  it  is 
still  more  direct  (see  on  ver.  16). — The  Spirit  of  adoption  is  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  so  far  as  producing  the  spiritual  state  corresponding  to  sonship  ; 
He  may  even  be  called  :  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  Himself,  Gal.  iv.  6.     He 
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puts  ug  relatively  to  God  in  the  same  position  as  Jesus,  when  He  said  : 
Father !  The  term  vlodtalay  adoption,  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Jesus 
alone  is  Son  in  essence  (vibg  fiovoyevT/c^  only  son).  To  become  sons,  yre  must 
be  incorporated  into  Him  by  faith  (Eph.  i.  6). — The  pronoun  iv  ^,  in  whom, 
shows  that  it  is  mider  the  inspiration  of  the  filial  sentiment  produced  in  us 
by  this  Spirit  that  we  thus  pray,  and  the  term  cry  expresses  the  profound 
emotion  with  which  this  cry  of  adoration  goes  forth  from  the  believing 
heart. — Abba  is  the  form  which  the  Hebrew  word  ab^  fathei\  had  taken  in 
the  Aramaic  language,  commonly  spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
I  It  was  thus  Jesus  spoke  to  God  when  He  called  Him  Father ;  comp. 
Mark  ziv.  30.  It  has  been  thought  Paul  employed  the  form  here,  because 
he  made  use  of  it  habitually  in  his  own  prayers,  and  that  he  added  the 
Greek  translation  :  6  rra-r^p,  father,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Galatians,  because  the  Aramaic  was  unintelhgible  to  them  as  former  Gen- 
tiles. But  the  employment  of  the  expression  (which  occurs  in  three 
writings  of  the  N.  T.)  must  rest  on  a  more  general  usage.  Like  the  terms 
Amen,  Hosanna,  Hallelvjah,  this  word  Abba  had  no  doubt  passed  from  the 
liturgical  language  of  the  primitive  Judco-Christian  church  into  general 
ecclesiastical  language. *  By  adapting  this  sacred  form  of  address,  which 
had  passed  through  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Himself,  to  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tians, not  only  was  there  a  compliance  with  the  command  :  '*  When  ye 
pray,  say  :  Our  Abba  (our  Father),  who  art  in  heaven,"  but  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  church  seemed  to  blend  with  that  of  its  High  Priest,  who  had 
prayed,  using  the  same  term  for  Himself  and  His  brethren.  From  regard 
to  Greek-speaking  Christians,  and  neophytes  in  particular,  the  custom  was 
probably  followed  of  adding  the  Greek  translation  :  6  naryp,  father,  as  is 
done  by  Mark.  Augustine  and  Calvin  suppose  that  it  was  meant,  by  usin? 
these  two  forms  in  juxtaposition,  to  express  the  union  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians  in  one  spiritual  body.  This  hypothesis  has  no  great 
probability. 

Vv.  16,  17.  **  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  to  our  spirit,  that  we  are 
children  of  Ood,  Now  if  children,  then  heirs  of  X3od,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  with 
Him.'*'' — The  asyndeton  form  (the  absence  of  a  connecting  particla)  be- 
tween vv.  15  and  16  indicates  here,  as  always,  profound  emotion ;  it 
announces  the  more  forcible  reaffirmation  of  the  same  fact,  but  presented 
in  a  new  aspect.  The  expression  avro  rd  irvema  does  not  signify  the  same 
Spirit  (to  avTo  irvevua)^  but  the  Spirit  Himself,  as  the  immediate  organ  of 
God.  All  who  are  not  strangers  to  the  experience  of  divine  things,  know 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  state  formed  in  us  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  expressing  itself  in  the  form  of  prayer  (ver.  15),  and  the  language  in 
which  God  answers  us  directly  by  means  of  the  Spirit.  This  difference 
comes  out  in  the  following  passage,  when  the  apostle  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  groaning  of  the  Spirit  Himself  in  those  who  have  received 
the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  26),  from  their  own  groaning  (ver.  23). 
We  observe  a  similar  difference  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Himself  when  it  is  He 
who  says :  my  Father  (Luke  ii.  49,  et  ah),  or  when  it  is  God  who  says  to 
Him  :  Thou  art  my  Son  (Luke  iii.  12).  So,  in  this  case  the  apostle  means 
that  we  are  sons  of  God,  not  only  because  our  heart  cherishes  a  filial  dis- 
position toward  God,  and  inspires  us  with  the  cry  of  love:  my  Father; 
but — and  this  is  still  more  sublime — because  from  the  heart  of  God  Himself 
there  comes  down  the  answer  by  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  my  child. 
It  is  not  only  our  arms  which  are  stretched  out  to  take  hold  of  God  who 
gives  Himself  to  us  in  Christ,  but  His  at  the  same  time  which  embrace  us 
and  draw  us  to  His  bosom. — The  avv,  with,  in  the  verb  avfifiapTvpelv,  to  bear 
witness  toithj  should  evidently  preserve  its  natural  meaning  :  *''  bears  witness 

1  Bo  that  it  became  a  proper  name,  Juat  as  was  the  case  with  Messiah,  Christ,  etc— T.  W.  C. 
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conjointly  with  our  spirit,"  the  feeling  of  which  was  expressed  in  ver.  15. 
But  the  dative  :  rv>  Trpevuart  f/fitju,  to  our  tspirit^  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
regimen  of  avv,  with  (**  bears  witness  with  our  spirit  ^^);  it  is  our  spirit 
which  here  receives  the  divine  testimony.*  The  term  rtKvov,  childj  differs 
from  vlogj  Hon^  ver.  14,  in  this,  that  the  latter  expresses  rather  the  personal 
dignity  and  independence,  the  official  character  of  the  representative  of  a 
family,  while  the  second  has  a  more  inward  sense,  and  indicates  rather 
community  of  life.  In  the  one  what  is  expressed  is  the  position  of  honor, 
in  the  other  the  relation  of  nature. 

Ver.  17.  The  apostle  has  proved  the  fact  of  our  being  sons  or  children, 
first  by  the  filial  feeling  produced  in  us  by  the  Spirit,  and  then  by  the 
direct  witness  of  the  Spirit  Himself.  He  can  now  conclude  his  argument ; 
for  even  in  expressing  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  his  exposition  always 
assumes  a  logical  form,  tie  had  said,  vv.  13  and  14  :  ^' Ye  shall  live,  for 
ye  arc  sons;'*  then  he  demonstrated  the  reality  of  this  title  son;  and  he 
now  infers  from  it  the  condition  of  Jteirsliip,  Thus  the  reasoning  is  con- 
cluded ;  for  to  be  an  heir  of  God  is  identical  with  being  a  possessor  of 
life. — No  doubt  God  does  not  die,  like  those  who  leave  an  inheritance  ;  it 
is  from  the  heart  of  His  ^lory  that  He  enriches  his  sons  by  communicating 
it  to  them,  that  is,  by  imparting  Himself  to  them.  For,  rightly  taken. 
His  heritage  is  Himself.  The  best  He  can  give  His  children  is  to  dwell  in 
them.  St.  Paul  expresses  it  when  he  describes  the  perfect  state  in  the 
words  (1  Cor.  xv.  28) :  Qod  all  in  all. — But  he  here  adds  an  expression 
particularly  fitted  to  impress  us  with  the  sublimity  of  such  a  state  :  co- 
nei7's  with  Chriift,  The  loftiness  of  the  title  heir  of  Ood  might  easily  be  lost 
in  vagueness,  unless  the  apostle,  with  the  view  of  making  this  abstract 
idea  palpable,  added  a  concrete  fact.  To  be  an  heir  with  Christ  is  not  to 
inherit  in  the  second  instance,  to  inherit  from  Him  ;  it  is  to  be  put  in  the 
same  rank  as  Himself ;  it  is  to  share  the  divine  possession  with  Ilim.  To 
get  a  glimpse  of  what  is  meant  by  the  title  heirs  of  God,  let  us  contemplate 
the  relation  between  Christ  and  God,  and  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  what 
we  are  led  to  hope  from  our  title  sons  of  Qod;  comp.  ver.  29. — Only  to 
reach  the  possession  of  the  inheritance,  there  is  yet  one  condition  to  be 
satisfied:  if  we  suffer  with  Him.  Paul  knows  well  that,  ambitious  as  wo 
are  of  glory,  we  are  equally  ready  to  recoil  from  the  necessary  suffering. 
Kow  it  is  precisely  in  suffering  that  the  bond  between  Christ  and  us,  in 
virtue  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  become  His  co-heirs,  is  closely  drawn. 
We  only  enter  into  possession  of  the  common  heritage  of  glory,  by 
accepting  our  part  in  the  common  inheritance  of  suffering;  einep:  *^if 
really y  as  we  are  called  to  it,  we  have  the  courage  to"  .  .  .  These  last 
words  are  evidently  the  transition  to  the  passage  immediately  following, 
in  which  are  expounded,  first  the  miserable  state  of  the  world  in  its  present 
condition,  but  afterward  the  certainty  of  the  glorious  state  which  awaits  us. 


NINETEENTH  PASSAGE  (Vv.  18-30). 

Completion  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  notwithstanding  the  Miseries  of  our 

present  Condition, 

In  speaking  of  the  full  victory  gained  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  over  the 
last  remains  of  condemnation,  Paul  seemed  to  assume  that  the  work  had  al- 
ready reached  its  goal,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  pass  into  glory. 
But  in  the  words  :  **  If  so  be  we  suffer  with  Him,''  he  had  already  given 
'  it  to  b6  understood  that  there  remained  to  the  children  of  God  a  career  of 

1  Stni,  the  better  translation  is,  hearetk  toUnesa  toith  our  tpirit,  which  necessaiily  involves    ^ 
the  other.— T.  W.  C. 
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sufferirg  to  be  gone  through  in  communion  with  Christ,  and  that  the  era 
of  glory  would  only  open  to  them  after  this  painful  interval.  These  two 
thoughts :  the  present  state  of  suffering,  and  the  certain  glory  in  which  it 
is  to  i>8ue,  are  the  theme  of  the  following  passage.  This  piece,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  one  of  those,  the  tenor  pf  which  has  been  most  misunderstood 
even  in  the  latest  commentaries.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  series  of  con- 
solatory themes,  presented  by  the  apostle  to  suffering  believers.  They  are 
the  following  three,  according  to  Meyer :  1.  The  preponderance  of  future  , 
glory  over  present  sufferings  (vv.  18-25)  ;  2.  the  aia  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(vv.  26  and  27) ;  3.  the  working  together  of  all  things  for  the  good  of  those 
who  love  God  (vv.  28-30).  M.  Reuss  says  on  reaching  ver.  28  :  After  hope 
(vv.  18-25)  and  the  Spirit  (w.  26  and  27),  the  apostle  mentions  yet  a  third 
fact  which  is  of  a  nature  to  support  us,  namely,  **  that  everything  contrib- 
utes to  the  good  of  them  that  love  God.^'  A  little  further  on  he  adds : 
**  To  this  end  Paul  recapitulates  the  series  of  .acts  whereby  God  interposes 
in  the  salvation  of  the  individual.^'  A  third  fact,  .  .,  to  this  end!  Such 
expressions  hardly  suit  our  apostle's  style  ;  and  when  one  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  them,  it  simply  proves  that  he  has  not  grasped  the  course  of  his 
thoughts.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  division  recently  offered  by  Hoi- 
sten,  who  here  finds  the  hope  of  the  Christian  founded  :  1.  on  the  state  of 
creation  ;  2.  on  the  groaning  of  believers  :  3.  on  the  groaning  of  the  Spirit ; 
4.  on  the  consciousness  of  believers  that  their  very  sufferings  must  turn  to 
their  good.  How  can  one  imagine  that  he  has  understood  St.  Paul,  when 
he  lacerates  his  thoughts  in  this  fashion  ? 

The  following  passage  develops  two  ideas  :  the  world's  state  of  misery  in 
its  present  condition,  a  state  demonstrated  by  the  groaning  of  the  whole 
creation,  by  that  of  believers  themselves,  and  finally  by  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  then  in  contrast,  the  certainty,  notwithstanding  all,  of  the  perfect 
accomplishment  of  the  glorious  plan  eternally  conceived  by  God  for  our 
glory.  The  transition  from  the  first  idea  to  the  second  is  found  in  the  oida- 
fi€v  (Jf,  hut  we  Jenoto,  of  ver.  28,  where  the  adversative  particle  df,  but,  ex- 
pressly establishes  the  contrast  between  the  second  idea  and  the  first. 

And  first  of  all,  the  general  theme,  ver.  18,  enunciating  the  two  ideas  to 
be  developed  :  1.  The  sufferings  of  the  present  time  (the  avuKaax^iV',  to  suffer 
with,  ver.  17),  and  2.  The  glory  yet  to  he  revealed  in  us  (the  avvdo^curdf/vai,  he^ 
ing  glorified  together  with,  ver.  17). 

Ver.  18.  *  *  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall'  he  revealed  in  ««." — The  term 
2.oyi^of£at^  I  reckon^  here  signifies  :  **  I  judge  after  calculation  made."  The 
expressions  which  follow  imply,  indeed,  the  idea  of  a  calculation.  The 
adjective  df/of,  worthy,  comes,  as  the  old  lexicographers  say,  from  the  verb 
ayu,  to  drive,  to  cause  to  move,  and  denotes  strictly  a  thing  which  is  heavy 
enough  to  produce  motion  in  the  scale  of  the  balance.  The  preposition 
irp6g  IS  used  here,  as  frequently,  to  denote  proportion.  Consequently,  the 
apostle  means  that  when  he  compares  the  miseries  imposed  on  him  by  tho 
present  state  of  things  with  the  glory  awaiting  him  in  the  future,  he  does 
not  find  that  the  former  can  be  of  any  weight  whatever  in  the  balance  of 
his  resolutions.  Why  does  he  use  the  first  person  singular,  I  reckon,  instead 
of  speaking  in  the  name  of  all  Christians  ?  No  doubt  because  he  would 
have  them  verify  his  calculation  themselves,  each  making  it  over  again  for 
himself.  And  he  has  good  right  to  take  the  initiative  m  comparison  with 
them,  as  evidently  suffering  more  than  all  of  them. — This  jiresent  time 
denotes  the  actual  conditions  of  our  earthly  life  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  new  world  which  succeeds  it.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  miseries 
arising  from  bodily  infirmities  and  the  necessities  of  life ;  on  the  other, 
those  caused  by  the  enmity  of  man  and  the  sins  of  believers  themselves. 
Paul,  who  endured  more  than  any  other  of  these  two  kinds  of  sufferings, 
yet  calls  them,  2  Cor.  iv.  17  :  the  light  affliction  of  the  present  moment,  in 
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opposition  to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  he  sees  before  him. — This 
glory  is  to  be  revealed  ;  it  is  therefore  already ;  and  indeed  it  exists  not 
only  in  the  plan  of  God  decreeing  it  to  us,  but  also  in  the  person  of  Christ 
glorified,  with  whose  appearing  it  will  be  visibly  displayed.  The  apostle 
adds  etc  ifidcy  in  s.ud  for  us.  He  might  have  written  ev  rjuiv^  in  us ;  but  this 
expression  would  have  been  insufficient.  For  the  glory  will  not  consist 
only  in  our  own  transformation,  but  also  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self, and  the  transformation  of  the  universe.  Thus  it  will  be  displayed  at 
once  for  us  and  in  us  ;  this  is  expressed  by  the  dc  ^fidg.  Being  unable  to 
render  the  two  relations  into  French  by  a  single  preposition,  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  express  the  second,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive. 

Ver.  19  begins  the  development  of  this  general  state  of  misery  and  wait- 
ing in  which  the  church  still  participates,  and  which  was  denoted  by  the 
term  :  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  (ver.  18). 

Ver.  19.  **  For  the  edmest  expectation  of  the  creation  longeth  for  the  mani^ 
festation  of  ths  sons  of  Ood.''^ — The/<?r  is  usually  made  to  refer  to  the  idea 
of  the  glory  yet  to  be  revealed,  ver.  18.  And  this  view  is  supported  either  by 
the  greatness  of  this  glory  (De  VT.,  Hofmann),  or  by  its  certainty  (Meyer), 
or  by  its  fttturity  (Philip.),  or  by  the  imminence  of  its  manifestation 
(Reiche).  But  not  one  of  these  affirmations  is  really  proved  in  what  follows. 
What  Paul  demonstrates  is  simply  the  fact,  that  if  we  are  already  saved 
spiritually,  we  are  far  from  being  so  also  outwardly.  In  biblical  language  : 
As  to  the  spirit,  we  are  in  the  age  to  come;  as  to  the  body,  in  the  present 
age.  The  for  therefore  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time.  This 
strange  discord  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  condition  ;  and  this  is  'what 
ver.  19  demonstrates  by  the  waiting  attitude  which  all  nature  betrays. 
Holsten,  ever  preoccupied  with  the  alleged  application  of  our  Epistle  to  the 
Judeo-Christians  of  Rome,  thus  introduces  the  subject:  **The  Judeo- 
Christians  ask  :  But,  if  all  wrath  is  taken  away,  why  so  much  suffering 
still ?^^  We  in  turn  ask:  Is  it  only  Judeo-Christians,  is  it  not  every 
Christian  conscience  which  asks  the  question  ? 

The  Greek  term  which  we  have  translated  by  the  word  expectation,  is  one 
of  those  admirable  words  which  the  Greek  language  easily  forms.  It  is 
composed  of  three  elements  :  /c(i^a,  the  head;  SoKeu,  ioKdu,  ioKevu,  to  wait  for, 
espy ;  and  arrd,  from,  from  afar;  so  :  **to  wait  with  the  head  raised,  and 
the  eye  fixed  on  that  ])oint  of  the  horizon  from  which  the  expected  object 
is  to  comc.^*  What  a  plastic  representation  I  An  artist  might  make  a 
statue  of  hope  out  of  this  Greek  term.  The  verb  aireKSix^foi,  which  we 
have  translated  by  longeth  for,  is  not  less  remarkable  ;  it  is  composed  of  the 
simple  verb  tUxouai,  to  receive,  and  two  prepositions  :  e«,  out  of  the  hands  of 
and  dir6,  from,  from  afar;  so  :  **to  receive  something  from  the  hands  of 
one  who  extends  it  to  you  from  afar.'^  This  substantive  and  verb  together 
vividly  describe  the  attitude  of  the  suffering  creation,  which  in  its  entirety 
turns  as  it  were  an  impatient  look  to  the  expected  future. — What  is  to  be 
understood  here  by  the  creation  (Eng.  version,  the  creature)  ?  There  is  nn 
astonishing  variety  of  answers  given  to  this  question  by  commentators. 
The  word  ^  ktioiq  itself  denotes  either  the  creative  act,  or  its  result,  the 
totality  of  created  things.  But  very  often  it  takes  a  more  restricted  mean- 
ing, which  is  indicated  by  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage.  Thus  in  this 
context  we  must  begin  with  excluding  believers  from  the  creation.  For  in 
ver.  23  they  are  mentioned  as  forming  a  class  by  themselves.  We  must 
likewise  cut  off  from  it  unbelieving  men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  For  of 
two  things  one  or  other  must  happen  :  either  they  will  be  converted  before 
the  expected  time,  and  in  that  case  they  will  themselves  be  found  among 
the  children  of  God,  and  will  not  form  part  of  the  creation  (end  of  the  ver. 
and  ver.  21).  Or  if  they  are  not  then  converted,  they  will  not  participate 
(even  indirectly)  in  the  glorious  condition  of  the  children  of  God.  Conse- 
quently, since  there  can  be  no  question  in  this  context  either  of  good  angels 
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or  devils^  it  only  remains  to  us  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  word  the 
creation  to  all  the  unintelligent  beings  which  we  usually  comprise  in  the 
expression  nature  (in  opposition  to  mankind).  Thus  are  excluded  the 
explanation  of  St.  Augustine,  who  understood  by  it  unconverted  men,  and 
that  of  Locke  and  oUiers,  who  applied  it  to  unconverted  Jews;  that  of 
Bohme,  who  applied  it  to  the  heathen;  the  Arminian  explanation,  which 
took  the  word  the  creation  in  the  sense  of  the  new  creation,  and  applied  this 
term  to  Christians  only ;  that  of  Luther,  who  in  some  passages  seems  to 
have  restricted  it  to  inanimate  nature  ;  that  of  Zyro,  who  sees  in  this  term 
a  designation  ofthejiesh  in  the  regenerate,  etc.  The  explanation  we  have 
given  is  that  most  generally  adopted  (Er.,  Calv.,  Grot.,  Thol.,  De  Wette, 
Philip.,  Hofm.,  etc.).  It  is  confirmed  by  the  following  parallels:  Matt, 
xix.  28,  where  Jesus  speaks  of  the  palingenesia,  or  universal  renovation 
which  is  to  take  place  ;  Acts  iii.  21,  where  Peter  announces  the  restoration 
of  all  things  ;  and  Rev.  xxi.  1,  where  this  event  is  described  as  the  substi- 
tution of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  for  the  present  heaven  and  earth. 
The  same  perspective  of  a  universal  renovation  in  the  last  times  is  already 
opened  up  in  the  O.  T.  (Isa.  xi.  1  et  seq.,  Ixv.  17  ;  Ps.  cii.  26,  27,  civ.  M) ; 
it  follows  from  the  fact  of  the  fall  of  man  in  which  nature  was  involved. 
Solidarity  in  the  matter  of  restoration  is  naturally  associated  with  solidarity 
in  the  fall. — In  this  prophetico-poetical  passage  the  destination  of  nature  is 
represented  as  its  own  expectation.  This  figurative  expression  becomes  a 
truth  in  proportion  as  the  beings  themselves  suffer  from  the  general  dis- 
order.— The  hour  of  transformation  is  called  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of 
tlie  sons  of  G<hI.  This  expression  is  explained  by  Col.  iii.  4  :  **  When  Christ, 
our  life,  shall  be  manifested,  then  ye  also  shall  be  manifested  with  Him  in 
glory.''  The  appearing  of  the  sons  of  God  in  their  true  sanctified  nature, 
will  break  the  bonds  of  the  curse  which  still  to  this  hour  hold  the  creation 
in  fetters ;  com  p.  Matt.  xiii.  43 ;  1  John  iii.  2.  And  nature  herself  is 
impatient  to  see  those  new  guests  arrive,  because  she  knows  that  to  receive 
them  she  will  don  her  fairest  apparel. — In  the  following  verses,  Paul 
develops  more  fully  that  abnormal  character  of  the  present  creation  which 
he  has  just  declared  in  ver.  19. 

Vv.  20-22.  **  For  the  creation  icas  made  suhjeet  to  vanity,  not  voluntarily/, 
hut  hy  reason  of  him  who  hath  sfichjetted  the  same  in  hope,  because^  the  cretition 
itself  also  shall  l>e  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorvms  lib- 
erty  of  the  chillren  of  Ood.  For  we  ktww  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  to- 
getiier  and  as  it  were  travaileth  until  now.'*'* — The  tanity  to  which  nature  is 
now  subject,  is  the  state  of  frailty  to  which  all  earthly  beings  arc  sub* 
jected.  **  Everywhere,"  says  M.  Reuss,  **our  eyes  meet  images  of  death 
and  decay ;  the  scourge  of  barrenness,  the  fury  of  the  elements,  the  de- 
structive instincts  of  beasts,  the  very  laws  which  govern  vegetation,  every- 
thing gives  nature  a  sombre  hue''  .  .  .  This  reign  of  death  which  prevails 
over  all  that  is  born  cannot  be  the  normal  state  of  a  world  created  by  God. 
Nature  suffers  from  a  curse  which  it  cannot  have  brought  upon  itself,  as  it 
is  not  morally  free.  It  is  not  with  its  goodwill,  says  the  apostle,  that  it  ap- 
pears in  this  condition,  but  because  of  hbn  who  hath  subjected  it  to  such  a 
state. — Whom  does  he  mean  ?  According  to  most  modern  commentators  : 
God.  Was  it  not  He  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  doom  :  '*  Cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake"  (Gen.  iii.  17)?  Yet  if  this  were  the  apostle's 
meaning,  it  would  be  strange  that  he  should  use  the  expression :  hy  reason 
of  (Sid  with  the  accusative)  ;  for  God  is  not  the  moral  cause,  but  the  ef- 
ficient author  of  the  curse  on  nature.'  Then  if  the  expression  :  not  with  its 
goodwill,  signifies :  not  by  its  own  fault,  it  is  natural  to  seek  in  the  con- 
trasted term  a  designation  of  the  person  on  whom  the  moral  responsibility 

I  K  D  F  O  read  fiton  Instead  of  on,  vrliich  is  rend  by  T.  R.  with  all  the  other  MjJ. 
*  Hu  a»e8  thm  expreHKioii  in  order  reverently  to  remove  this  sapreme  will  of  Qod  to  a  wider 
distance  from  cort  uptioii  and  vanity. — Aiford. — T.  W.  C. 
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for  this  catastrophe  rests  ;  and  we  cannot  bo  surprised  at  the  explanation 
given  by  Chrysostom,  Schneckenburger,  Tholuck,  who  apply  the  term  6 
iirord^a^,  he  who  subjected^  to  thejirat  man;  comp.  the  expression,  Gen.  iii. 
17  :  **  Cursed  is  the  groxindfar  thy  sake,''''  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  there  is  something  strangely  mysterious  in  the  apostie^s  language, 
which  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  saying :  by  reason  of  the  man,  or 
by  reason  of  us ;  then  does  the  term  :  he  who  subjected^  ^PP^y  ^^^^  t<>  man, 
who  in  this  event,  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  played  a  purely  passive 
part  ?  This  consideration  has  led  one  critic,  Hammond,  to  apply  the  term 
to  Satan^  the  prince  of  this  world  (as  Jesus  calls  him),  who,  cither  by  his 
own  fall  or  by  that  of  man,  dragged  the  creation  into  the  miserable  state 
here  described.  The  only  room  for  hesitation,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  be- 
tween the  two  latter  meanings. — The  regimen :  in  hope^  can  only  refer  to 
the  term  :  who  hath  subjected^  if  we  apply  it  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  unnatural.  It  depends  therefore  on  the  principal  verb  :  wan  made  subject 
to  vanity^  and  signifies  that  from  the  first,  when  this  chastisement  was  in- 
flicted, it  was  so  only  with  a  future  restoration  in  view.  This  hope,  pre- 
cisely like  the  expectation,  ver.  19,  is  attributed  to  nature  herself ;  she  pos- 
sesses in  the  feeling  of  her  unmerited  suffering  a  sort  of  presentiment  of 
her  future  deliverance. 

Ver.  21.  The  conujnction  hn  (that,  or  because)  may  be  made  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  words  in  hope:  **  in  hope  that,''''  Ver.  21  would  then  state 
wherein  the  hope  itself  consists.  But  we  may  also  take  it  in  the  sense  of 
because,  and  find  in  ver.  21* the  reason  of  the  hope  :  **I  say  :  with  hope,  6c- 
rause'^  ,  .  .  This  indeed  would  be  the  only  possible  meaning  if,  with 
Tischendorf,  we  adopted  the  reading  of  the  Siiialt.  and  the  Greco-Latins  : 
dtoTt,  seeing  that.  In  any  case  it  is  the  natural  sense ;  for  why  otherwise 
would  the  apostle  repeat  in  extenso  the  subject  of  the  sentence  :  ahrij  rj  KriaLq, 
the  creation  itself?  No  writer  will  say  :  nature  was  made  subject  in  the 
hope  that  Nature  herself  would  be  delivered.' — The  pronoun  «'^«6'// glances 
at  a  natural  objection  :  one  would  not  have  expected  such  a  fact  in  a  being 
like  Nature.  The  Kai,  also,  even,  refers  to  the  same  thought :  the  unintelli- 
gent creation  no  less  than  men. — In  the  expression  :  t?ie  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion, the  complement  may  signify  :  **  the  bondage  which  consists  of  corrup- 
tion.^^ But  this  complement  may  also  be  taken  as  the  genitive  of  the  ob- 
ject, subjection  to  corruption,  a«  a  law.  This  second  meaning  is  undoubt- 
edly better ;  for  the  idea  of  enslavement  is  thus  rendered  more  emphatic, 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  liberty  in  what  follows. — The  term  <;t8opd,  cor- 
ruption, putrescence,  is  more  forcible  than  the  word  vanity,  and  serves  to 
define  it  more  exactly. — Paul  does  not  say  that  nature  will  participate  in 
the  glory,  but  only  in  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  Lib- 
erty is  one  of  the  elements  of  their  glorious  state,  and  it  is  the  only  one  to 
which  nature  can  lay  claim.  It  expresses  the  unchecked  development  of 
the  free  expansion  of  all  the  powers  of  life,  beauty,  and  perfection,  where- 
with this  new  nature  will  be  endowed.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
apostle  has  in  view  the  return  to  life  of  the  individual  beings  composing 
the  present  system  of  nature.  In  the  domains  inferior  to  man,  the  indi- 
vidual is  merely  the  temporary  manifestation  of  the  species.  We  have 
therefore  to  think  here  only  of  a  new  nature  in  its  totality,  differing  from 
the  old  system  in  its  constitution  and  laws. 

Ver.  22.  The  hope  expressed  in  ver.  21  is  justified  in  ver.  22.  By  the 
word  we  know,  Paul  appeals,  not  as  Ewald  supposes,  to  an  old  book  that 
has  been  lost,  but  to  a  book  always  open  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  read  it, 
nature  itself,  the  daily  sight  of  which  proclaims  loudly  enough  all  the 
apostle  here  says.  Is  there  not  a  cry  of  universal  suffering,  a  woful  sigh 
perpetually  ascending  from  the  whole  life  of  nature?    Have  not  poets 

'  Btlll,  nuMt  of  the  recent  expositors  prefer  to  render  the  conjunction,  that.—T.  W.  C. 
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caught  this  vast  groaning  in  every  age?  has  not  their  voice  become  its 
organ  ?  As  Sclielling  said :  On  the  loveliest  spring  day,  while  Nature  is 
displaying  all  her  charms,  does  not  the  heart,  when  drinkmg  in  admiration, 
imbibe  a  poison  of  gnawing  melancholy  ?  The  preposition  avi/y  toith,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  two  verbs,  can  only  refer  to  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  beings  of  nature  in  this  common  groaning.  But  there  is 
more  than  groaning  m  the  case  ;  there  is  effort,  travail.  This  is  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  second  verb  awudivety  literally,  to  travail  in  birth.  It 
seems  as  if  old  Nature  bore  in  her  bosom  the  germ  of  a  more  perfect  na- 
ture, and,  as  the  poet  says,  ^^sentc  Jxmdir  en  elle  un  nouvel  univers^^  (feels  in 
her  womb  the  leaping  of  a  new  universe). — We  should  beware  of  giving  to 
the  expression  until  now  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  De  Wette  and  Mey- 
er :  from  thejirst  of  time,  or  without  interruption.  This  would  be  a  super- 
fluous observation.  The  context  shows  what  Paul  means :  Until  now,  even 
after  redemption  is  already  accomplished.  The  renovating  principle  has 
transformed  the  domain  of  the  Spiric ;  for  it  became  penetrated  therewith 
at  Pentecost.  But  the  domain  of  nature  has  remained  till  now  outside 
of  its  action.  Comp.  the  eug  apu,  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  It  is  in  this  respect  with 
the  whole  as  with  the  individual ;  comp.  ver.  10. 

•  On  the  passage  viii.  18-22. — In  following  the  exposition  of  the  work  of  salva- 
tion, tlie  apostle  touches  a  domain,  that,  namely,  of  nature,  where  he  comes 
into  contact  with  the  labors  of  science.  Is  there  harmony  or  variance  between 
his  teaching  and  the  results  of  scientific  study  ?*  There  is  a  first  point  on 
which  the  harmony  is  complete.  For  a  century  past  the  study  of  our  globe 
has  proved  that  the  present  condition  of  the  earth  is  only  the  result  of  a  series 
of  profound  and  gradual  transformations ;  which  leads  us  naturally  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  state  is  not  final,  and  should  only  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary phase  destined  to  pave  the  way  for  some  other  new  transformation. 
Bo  it  is  precisely  that  our  earth  appears  to  the  view  of  the  apostle  enlightened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  there  is  a  second  point  on  which  the  harmony  does 
not  seem  so  complete.  The  apostle  traces  the  present  state  of  suffering  and 
death  to  a  catastrophe  which  has  intervened,  first  in  the  moral  world,  and 
which  has  reacted  on  external  nature.  Now  modem  science  seems  to  prove 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  earth  is  a  natural  result  of  its  whole  previous 
development,  and  that  the  miseries  belonging  to  it  are  rather  remains  of  the 
primitive  imperfection  of  matter  than  the  effects  of  a  fall  which  intervened  at 
a  given  moment.  Is  death,  for  example,  which  reigns  over  mankind,  anything 
else  than  the  continuation  of  that  to  which  the  animal  world  was  subject  in  the 
epochs  anterior  to  man?  This  is  a  serious  objection.  Putting  ourselves  at 
the  apostle's  point  of  view,  we  may  answer  it  in  two  ways.  If  we  apply  to 
man  the  expression  6  vword^act  he  who  subjected  (nature  to  vanity),  it  must  be 
held  that  man  placed  in  a  privileged  position,  exempt  from  miseries  in  general 
and  from  deatn,  with  a  body  which  life  in  God  could  raise  above  the  law  of 
dissolution,  was  called  as  the  king  of  nature  to  free  this  magnificent  domain 
from  all  the  imperfections  and  miseries  which  it  had  inherited  from  previous 
ages.  After  developing  all  his  faculties  of  knowledge  and  power  in  the  favored 
place  where  he  had  been  put  for  this  purpose,  man  should  have  extended  this 
prosperous  condition  to  the  whole  earth,  and  changed  it  into  a  paradise. 
Natural  history  proves  that  a  beneficial  influence  even  on  the  animal  world  is 
not  an  impossibility.  But  in  proportion  as  man  failed  in  his  civilizing  mission 
to  nature,  if  one  may  so  speak,  it  fell  back  under  that  law  of  vanity  from  which 
it  should  have  been  freed  by  him,  and  which  weighed  on  it  only  the  more 
heavily  in  consequence  of  man's  corruption.  Thus  the  apostle's  view  may  be 
justified  on  this  explanation.  But  if  the  term  6  vTrord^ac,  he  who.  subjeded^ 
refers  to  Satan,  there  opens  up  to  our  mind  a  still  vaster  survey  over  the 
development  of  nature.  Satan  is  called — and  Jesus  Himself  gives  him  the 
title— f/ie  prince  of  this  world.  He  who  believes  in  the  personal  existence  of 
Satan  may  therefore  also  hold  that  this  earth  belonged  originally  to  his 
domain.  Has  it  not  been  from  the  first  steps  of  its  development  the  theatre 
of  the  struggle  between  this  revolted  vassal  and  his  divine  liege-lord  ?    The 
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history  of  humanity  is  constnntly  showing  ns,  both  in  great  things  and  small, 
God  taking  the  initiative  and  laying  down  some  good,  but  that  good  hasting  to 
alter  its  character  by  a  progressive  deviation,  which  leads  slowly  to  the  most 
enormous  monstrosities.  Might  not  primitive  nature  have  been  subject  to  a 
similar  law,  and  the  crisis  of  its  development  have  resulted  also  from  conflict 
between  a  beneficent  force  laying  down  a  normal  state,  and  that  power  of 
deviation  which  immediately  takes  hold  of  the  divine  product  to  guide  it  to 
the  most  abnormal  result,  till  the  salutary  principle  again  interpose  to  establish 
a  new  point  of  departure  superior  to  the  former,  and  which  the  malignant 
spirit  will  corrupt  anew  ?  From  this  unceasing  struggle  proceeded  the  constant 
progress  which  terminated  in  man,  and  in  the  relatively  perfect  condition  in 
which  he  originally  appeared.  But  the  power  of  deviation  showed  itself 
immediately  anew  on  the  very  theatre  of  paradise,  and  in  the  domain  of  liberty 
produced  sin,  which  involved  all  again  under  the  law  of  death,  which  is  not 
yet  finally  vanquished.  It  belongs  to  Christ,  to  the  children  of  God,  the  seed 
of  the  iDoman,  man  victorious  over  the  serpent,  his  temporary  victor,  to  work 
out  a  deliverance  which  would  have  been  the  work  of  the  race  of  mankind  had 
it  remained  united  to  (yod.*  Perhaps  this  second  point  of  view  explains  more 
fully  the  thought  of  the  apostle  expressed  in  this  passage. — There  is  a  third 

?oint  on  which  science  seems  to  us  to  harmonize  readily  with  St.  Paul's  view  ; 
mean  the  close  solidarity  which  exists  between  man  and  the  whole  of  nature. 
The  physiologist  is  forced  to  see  in  the  human  body  the  intended  goal  and 
masterpiece  of  animal  organization  which  appears  as  nothing  else  than«a  long 
effort  to  reach  this  consummation.  As  the  breaking  of  the  bud  renders  sterile 
the  branch  which  bore  it,  so  the  fall  of  man  involved  that  of  the  world.  As 
Schelling  said  in  one  of  his  admirable  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  revelation  : 
'*  Nature,  with  its  melancholy  charm,  resembles  a  bride  who,  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  was  fully  attired  for  marriage,  saw  the  bridegroom  to  whom 
she  was  to  be  united  die  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  the  marriage.  She  still 
stands  with  her  fresh  crown  and  in  her  bridal  dress,  but  her  eyes  are  fuU  of 
tears."  ^  The  soul  of  the  poet>philosopher  here  meets  that  of  the  apostle. 
The  ancient  thinkers  spoke  much  of  a  soul  of  the  world.  The  idea  was  not  a 
vain  dream.  The  soul  of  the  world  is  man.  The  whole  Bible,  and  this 
important  passage  in  particular,  rest  on  this  profound  idea. 

The  groaning  of  nature,  of  which  the  apostle  has  jiist  spoken,  is  the  ex- 
pression and  proof  of  the  abnormal  state  to  which  it  is  subjected,  with  all 
the  beings  belonging  to  it.  But  it  is  not  the  only  sufferer  from  this  state 
of  imperfection.  Other  beings  of  a  higher  order,  and  which  have  already 
been  restored  to  their  normal  state,  also  suffer  from  the  same,  and  mingle 
their  groaning  with  that  of  nature.  This  is  the  truth  developed  in  vv.  23- 
25. 

Ver.  23.  ^'^And  not  only  only  so,  hut  we  also*  which  have  the  first-fmits  of 
the  Spirit,  we  oursehes  also*  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption,^ 
the  redemption  of  our  body, ''^  —The  connection  between  this  passage  and  the 
preceding  one  is  obvious  at  a  glance  ;  it  is  found  in  the  idea  of  groaning. 
The  groaning  of  believers  themselves,  men  already  animated  with  the  breath 
of  God,  rises  as  it  were  on1;hat  of  nature.  Of  the  three  or  even  four  read- 
ings presented  by  the  documents,' we  must  first,  whatever  Volkmar  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  set  aside  that  of  the  Vatic.  ^  which  rejects  the  r/fjeic,  we^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  verse  ;  this  pronoun  is  indispensable  to  emphasize  the 
contrast  between  believers  and  nature.  And  whence  could  it  have  come 
into  all  the  other  texts  ?  We  may  also  set  aside  the  Greco- Latin  reading 
(D  F  G).  By  putting  the  pronoun  :  we  ourselves  also,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  after  the  words :  not  only  hit,  it  obliterates  the  forcible  re- 

■  Tbia  was  the  Tiew-point  of  Steflens  In  his  lectures  on  "  Anthropology.^* 

•  We  (mote  from  memory. 

'  D  £  F  Q^  It.  read  oAAa  kcu  ifftcif  avroi  Instead  of  «cai  avrot. 

*  Three  principal  readings :  1.  T.  R.,  with  K  L  P  and  Mnn.  :  cxovriv  xeu  iim«i«  ain^t.— S.  K  A 
C  :  CYoi^cf  nfteif  Kox  avroi.~3.  D  P  Q  :  cxoirrcf  avroi ;  B  :  «x<»*^**  "**  awroi. 

^  D  F  G,  It.  omit  vtotfcvioy.  ^ 
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affirmation  which  these  words  contain  when  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence:  ^^We  also  .  .  .  we  ourselves  also^^  .  .  .  The  two  other  readings 
differ  only  in  this,  that  the  Alexandrine  («  A  C)  places  the  vf^ig,  ^^»  before 
Kttt  avToiy  while  the  Byzs.  place  it  between  the  two  words  :  and  toe  ovrsehes. 
The  difference  of  meaning  is  almost  imperceptible  {we  ourselves  also;  also  ice 
ourselves).  It  is  probable  that  the  Aless.  have  displaced  the  ^ueig^  we^  to  bring 
it  next  the  participle  l;fovref.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  translated 
according  to  the  received  reading. — Several  commentators  have  thought  that 
in  saying  first  we,  then  adding  we  ourselves  also,  the  apostle  meant  to  speak 
of  two  different  subjects,  for  example,  Christians  and  apostles  (>fel.),  or 
Christians  and  Paul  himself  (Reiche).  But  in  this  case  the  article  ul  before 
the  participle  Ix^^'^^  would  be  indispensable  ;  and  what  object  could  there 
be  in  such  a  distinction  in  the  context  ? — The  logical  connection  between 
the  participle  kxovre^,  having,  jwssessing,  and  the  verb  aTeifd:^ofievy  we  groan, 
should  be  rendered  by  the  conjunction  though:  ** Though  already  possess- 
ing, we  still  groan  {ipsi  nos  hahentes).'^'^ — The  expression  :  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  is  so  clear  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  should  have 
given  rise  to  dispute.  How  has  it  occurred  to  commentators  like  De  Wettc, 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  to  apply  it  specially  to  the  Spirit  bestowed  on  the  apos- 
tles and  first  believers,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Spirit  afterward  bestowed 
on  other  believers?  What  importance  can  this  difference  have  for  the 
spiritual  life,  and  where  is  a  trace  of  such  a  distinction  to  be  found  in  the 
N".  T.  ?  It  would  be  preferable  to  regard  the  word  first-fruits  ("with  Chrys., 
Calv.,  Thol.,  Philip.,  Bonnet)  as  referring  to  the  fact  that  Christians  hero 
below  receive  only  a  beginning,  while  there  will  be  given  to  them  above 
the  entire  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  sense  the  genitive  would  be  the^ 
complement  of  the  object :  The  first-fruits  of  that  gift  which  is  the  Spirit. 
But  the  apostle  is  not  here  contrasting  an  imperfect  with  a  more  perfect 
spiritual  state  ;  lie  is  contrasting  an  inward  state  already  relatively  perfect, 
with  an  outward  state  which  has  not  yet  participated  in  the  spiritual 
renewal ;  this  appears  clearly  from  the  last  words  :  v^aiting  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  body.  The  genitive  is  therefore  the  complement  of  quality  or 
apposition:  **The  first-fruits  wAi^A  consist  of  the  Spirit  Himself."  This 
meaning  is  proved,  besides,  by  the  attentive  comparison  of  2  Oor.  i.  22  and 
Eph.  i.  14.  The  apostle  means  :  *' We  ourselves,  who  by  the  possession  of 
the  Spirit  have  already  entered  inwardly  into  the  new  world,  still  groan, 
because  there  is  a  part  of  our  being,  the  outer  man,  which  does  not  yet 
enjoy  this  privilege." — Hofmann  joins  the  regimen  :  within  ourselves,  to  the 
participle  exoi^ret: :  we  who  have  within  ourselves.  But  is  it  not  superfiuous  to 
say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  possessed  inwardly  ?  This  regimen  is  very  sig- 
nificant, on  the  contrary,  if  we  connect  it,  as  is  grammatically  natural,' with 
the  verb  we  groan:  **  We  groan  often  inwardly,  even  when  others  do  not 
suspect  it,  and  when  they  near  us  proclaiming  salvation  as  a  fact  already 
accomplished."  The  disharmony  between  ih^  chiUl  of  Ood  and  the  child  of 
the  dust  therefore  still  remains  ;  and  hence  we  wait  for  something. — This 
something  St.  Paul  calls  adoption,  and  he  explains  it  by  the  apposition  :  the 
redemption  of  our  hod y.  No  doubt  our  adoption -is  in  point  of  right  an 
acquired  fact  (Gal.  iv.  6).  It  is  so  in  reality  on  its  spiritual  side,  for  we 
already  possess  the  Spirit  of  our  Father,  as  Paul  has  developed  it,  vv.  14- 
16.  But  the  state  of  sons  of  God  will  not  be  fully  realized  in  us  until  to 
the  holiness  of  the  Spirit  there  be  added  the  glory  and  perfection  of  the 
body.  It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  the  expression  :  the  redemption  of  our 
body,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  :  that  we  are  to  be  delivered  from 
our  body  (Oltrani.).  For  this  idea,  applied  to  the  body  itself,  would  be 
anti-biblical ;  faith  waits  for  a  new  body ;  and  if  it  applied  to  the  body 
only  as  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  as  Paul  says,  Phil.  iii.  21,  this  specifi- 
cation would  require  to  be  added,  or  at  least  Paul  would  require  to  say  rob 
aufiaro^  Toirov,  of  this  present  body.     The  complement  of  the  body  is  therefore 
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evidently  the  genitive,  not  of  the  object,  but  of  the  subject :  it  is  the  body 
itself  which  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  miseries  of  its  present  corruption. 
We  see  from  2  Cor.  v.  4  that  Paul  desired  not  to  be  unclothed^  but  to  he 
eloihed  upon :  that  is,  to  receive  his  glorified  body,  by  the  power  of  which 
his  mortal  body  was  to  be  as  it  were  swallowed  up.  It  is  by  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  body  only  that  we  shall  become  completely  sona  of  Ood. 
Com  p.  the  affirmation,  which  is  not  identical,  but  analogous,  made  in  ref- 
erence to  Christ  Himself,  i.  3,  4. 

Vv.  24,  25.  ^*^  For  we  have  been  saved  in  hope;  hut  hope  that  is  seen  is  not 
hope  ;  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  would  he  yet '  hope  for  t  Now  if  we  ho]}e  for 
that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  perseverance  wait  for  it.'''' — Ver.  24  uses  one 
of  the  three  constituent  elements  of  the  Christian  life,  namely  7iope  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  13),  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  that  state  of  groaning  and  expecta- 
tion which  has  just  been  ascribed  to  believers.  On  the  one  hand,  un- 
doubtedly salvation  is  a  thing  finished ;  this  is  indicated  by  the  aorist 
e(T6drfjittVj  we  have  heen  saved.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  salvation  having 
as  yet  penetrated  only  to  the  spiritual  part  of  our  being,  is  not  fully  real- 
ized, and  leaves  room  for  awaiting  a  more  complete  realization.  Hence 
the  restrictive  specification  r^  iXTridt,  in  hojye.  This  word,  from  its  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  evidently  has  the  emphasis.  This  dative 
is,  as  Bengel  says,  a  dativus  modi,  signifying :  ^Hn  the  way  ofhopeJ'''  The 
meaning  therefore  is:  *'If  we  are  saved,  which  is  certain,  this  holds  true 
only  when  we  take  account  of  the  element  of  hope  which  continues  alw^ays 
in  our  present  state."  We  must  not,  like  Chrys.,  De  Wette,  Ruck.,  identify 
hope  with  faith,  and  find  here  the  idea  of  salvation  by  faith.  The  whole 
context  shows  that  it  is  really  of  hope  in  the  strict  and  special  meaning  of 
the  word  that  Paul  is  speaking.  Already  in  the  apostolic  age  we  find  per- 
sons who,  intoxicated  with  a  feeling  of  false  spiritualism,  gave  out  that 
salvation  concerned  only  man^s  higher  nature,  and  who  abandoned  the 
body  to  everlasting  destruction ;  so  those  Christians  of  Corinth  who  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  (1  Cor.  xv.),  and  those  heretics  of  Asia  Minor 
who  alleged  that  the  resurrection  was  already  past  (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  probably 
because  they  confounded  it  with  moral  regeneration.  Were  there  such 
men  at  Rome  ?  Paul  must  have  had  some  reason  for  insisting,  as  he  does 
here,  on  the  outward  and  future  consummation  of  the  edifice  of  salvation. 
The  meaning  of  the  last  tw^o  propositions  of  ver.  24  is  clear  :  **  Now,  hope 
implies  non-possession."  In  the  words  :  h/>pe  that  is  seen,  the  term  hope  is 
taken  for  the  object  hojyed  for,  as  is  often  the  case.  Col.  i.  5  for  example.  In 
the  words  following,  the  term  resumes  its  subjective  meaning.  The  last 
proposition  has  been  amended  by  the  copyists  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  In  our 
translation  we  have  rendered  the  T.  R.  The  Greco-Latin  text,  rejecting 
the  Kai,  yet,  signifies  :  **For  what  one  sees,  why  would  he  hope  for?"  The 
Sinait, :  **  What  one  sees,  he  also  hopes  for,"  or  **does  he  also  hope  for?" 
— a  reading  which  in  the  context  has  no  meaning.  The  Vatic. :  *'What 
one  sees,  does  he  hope  for?"  This  is  the  reading  which  Volkmar  prefers  ; 
for  in  regard  to  the  Vati/i.  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  same  predilection  with 
which  he  rightly  charges  Tischendorf  in  regard  to  the  Sinait.  This  reading 
is  impossible.  It  would  require  when  instead  of  what:  '*  When  one  sees, 
does  he  hope?*' — The  ica/,  yet,  is  by  no  means  superfluous  :  yet,  after  sight 
has  begun,  along  with  sight,  hope  has  no  more  place. 

Ver.  25.  This  verse  is  not,  as  Meyer  thinks,  a  deduction  fitted  to  close 
the  first  reason  of  encouragement.  In  this  case  an  ovv,  therefore,  would 
have  been  necessary  rather  than  6k,  now,  or  but.  The  meaning  hut  (Osterv., 
Oltram.)  well  suits  the  contrast  between  the  ideas  of  hoping  (ver.  25)  and 
seeing  (ver.  24).     Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  meaning  now  is  preferable.    It 

'  T.  R..  with  A  O  K  L  P,  reads  :  n  mi  before  tXniCti ;  D  F  O,  It.  Syr. :  «  (wlthoot  jeot) ;  K : 
cat  (without  rt) ;  B  omits  mccu  ;  MA  read  vvoftci^ci  inatcad  of  «Aa-i<<i. 
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18  not  a  conclusion  ;  H  is  a  step  in  the  argument  intended  to  prove  the 
painful  state  of  waiting  attaching  even  to  believers.  The  emphasis  is  on 
'  the  words  ^i"  vtronovrj^^  with  perseverance^  and  the  general  meaning  is  this  : 
'^  Now,  obliged  as  we  yet  are  to  hope  without  seeing,  waiting  necessarily 
takes  the  character  of  peraeveranee,^^  To  understand  this  thought,  it  is 
enough  to  recall  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  virofikvuu  :  to  hold 
out  under  a  burden.  We  wait  with  perseverance  amounts  therefore  to  payiog  : 
''It  is  only  by  holding  out  under  the  burden  of  present  sufferings  that  we 
can  expect  with  certainty  the  hoped-for  future."  The  conclusion  is  this  : 
We  are  not  therefore  yet  in  our  normal  condition  ;  otherwise  why  endvrance  t 
Vv.  26,  27.  ^^  And  likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  <mr  infirmity  ;  ^  for  we 
know  not  what  we  should  ask  *  in  order  to  pray  as  we  oyght,  but  the  Spirit  it- 
self maketh  intercession'^  with  groanings  which  cannot  he  uttered.  But  He  that 
seurcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  ths  aspiration  of  the  Spirit^  because  Be 
maJceth  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  Ood,"*^ — As  the  apostle  hid 
passed  from  the  groaning  of  universal  nature  to  that  of  the  children  of 
God,  he  now  rises  from  the  latter  to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself.  This 
gradation  is  so  evident  that  one  is  astonished  it  could  have  remained  un- 
observed by  so  many  commentators  (see  for  example  Meyer).  But  we 
must  remark  the  significant  difference  between  this  second  transition  and 
the  former.  In  passing  from  the  groaning  of  nature  to  that  of  believers, 
he  said  :  not  only  .  .  .  but  also.  Now  ho  simply  says  :  and  likewise  also. 
There  is  no  contrast  indicated  here  ;  for  the  groaning  of  the  Spirit  is  homo- 
geneous w^th  that  of  believers  (likewise),  though  distinct  from  it  notwith- 
standing (also)y  and  though  there  is  a  gradation  from  the  one  to  the  other 
(<fe,  now,  which  we  have  rendered  by  and). — If,  with  the  Byzs.,  we  lead  the 
plural  raiQ  aaBevelaiqj  our  infirmities^  the  word  would  denote  the  moral  in- 
firmities of  believers.  But  so  general  an  idea  is  out  of  place  in  the  context. 
We  must  therefore  prefer  the  Alex,  reading:  ry  aadeveig,  our  infirmity. 
This  expression  refers  to  a  special  infirmity,  the  fainting  condition  with 
which  the  believer  is  sometimes  overtaken  under  the  weight  of  present 
suffering;  it  is  the  want  which  makes  itself  felt  in  his  inouov^y  that  con- 
stancy,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  affirmed  in  the  previous  verse.  The 
reading  of  F  G  :  our  weakness  in  prayer,  would  refer  to  our  ignorance  as  to 
what  should  be  asked  (the  proposition  following).  But  this  so  weakly  sup- 
ported reading  is  certainly  a  gloss.  Infinnity  in  prayer  enters  into  the 
weakness  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  but  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of 
it.  The  verb  avvavTi7^aii^dv€aBai,  to  support,  come  to  the  help  of,  is  one  of 
those  admirable  words  easily  formed  by  the  Greek  language ;  ?,afjpaMcfioi 
(the  middle)  to  take  a  burden  on  oneself;  avv,  with  some  one  ;  nvfi,  in  his 
place;  so  :  to  share  a  burden  with  one  with  the  view  of  easing  him  ;  comp. 
Luke  X.  40.  This  verb  is  usually  followed  by  a  personal  regimen,  which 
leads  us  to  take  the  abstract  substantive  here  :  our  weakness,  for  :  us  weak 
ones  (^u'lv  acrBkutatv),  The  Spirit  supports  us  in  the  hour  when  we  are  ready 
to  faint.  The  end  of  the  verse  will  explain  wherein  this  aid  consists. — 
Before  describing  it  the  apostle  yet  further  examines  the  notion  :  our  in- 
firmity. The  case  in  question  belongs  to  those  times  in  which  our  tribu- 
lation is  such  that  in  praying  we  cannot  express  to  God  what  the  blessing 
is  which  would  allay  the  distress  of  our  heart.  We  ourselves  have  no 
remedy  to  propose.  The  article  -6  defines  the  whole  following  proposition 
taken  as  a  substantive:  ''The:  what  we  should  ask."^^  Tliis  is  what  we 
know  not  ourselves.  The  words  a«  we  ought  do  not  refer  to  the  manner  of 
prayer  (this  would  require  KoB^q),  but  to  its  object.     Jesus  Himself  was  once 

>  T.  R,  reads,  with  K  L  P,  toi?  oo-tfci^iaiv ;  M  A  B  C  D  F  O,  Syr«l»  read  ti|  ov^vycia,  a  word 
to  which  F  G  add  :  niv  fin/crewf. 

3  T.  R.  readH,  with  K  A  B  C  :  irpo<rev^w^c9a ;  D  E  L  P  read  irpoo-ev^oM'Ctfa ;  and  F  G  : 
irpo<rcvxo|uie9a. 

'  K  A  B  D  F  Q  omit  the  words :  vircp  iffMar  (fOr  us). 
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in  the  perplexity  of  which* the  apostle  here  speaks.     "Now  is  my  soul 
troubled,"  says  He,  John  xii.  27,  '*  and  what  shall  I  say  ?    Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour:  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.'^     After  this 
moment  of  trouble  and  hesitation,  his  mind  became  fixed,  and  His  prayer 
takes  form  :  **  Father,  glorify  Thy  name."    In  our  case  the  struggle  usually 
lasts  longer.     Comp.  a  similar  situation  in  the  experience  of  Paul,  2  Cor. 
xii.  7-9. — In  these  extreme  situations  help  is  suddenly  presented  to  us,  a 
divine  agent  who  raises  us  as  it  were  above  ourselves,  the  Spirit.     The  verb 
virepevTvyxaveiv  is  again  a  term  compounded  of  three  words :  rvyx^veii^i  to- 
find  oneself^  to  meet  with  some  one  ;  iv,  in  a  place  agreed  on ;  v-kep^  in  one^s. 
favor ;  hence :  to  intercede  in  favor  of.     It  would  seem  that  the  regimea 
vnep  rjauvyfor  uSy  in  the  Byz.  text,  should  be  rejected  according  to  the  two 
other  families. — How  are  we  to  conceive  of  this  intercession  of  the  Spirit?' 
It  does  not  take  place  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  like  that  of  the  glorified 
Christ  (Heb.  vii.  25).     It  has  for  its  theatre  the  believer's  own  heart.     Tho^ 
very  term  groaning  implies  this,   and  ver.   27,   by  speaking  of  God  who- 
searches  the  hearts,  confirms  it. — The  epithet  aAdX^roc,  which  we  have  trans- 
lated unutterable^  may  be  explained  in  three  ways.     1.  Beza  and  Grotius. 
have  given  it  the  meaning  of  mute,  that  is  to  say,  purely  inward  and  spirit- 
ual.    But  what  end  would  such   a  qualification  serve   here?    2.  Others 
understand  inexpressible  ;  such  is  the  meaning  of  our  translation  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  understanding  cannot  fully  grasp  its  object,  nor  consequently 
express  it  in  distinct  terms.     Only,  3,  we  should  have  preferred  to  trans-^ 
late,  had  the  language  permitted  it,  by  the  word  uf\f or  mutated  or  t//)«7<- 
pressed.^    In  every  particular  case,  he  who  is  the  object  of  this  assistance 
feels  that  no  distinct  words  fully  express  to  God  the  infinite  good  after- 
which  he  sighs.     The  fact  proves  that  the  aspiration  is  not  his  own,  but 
that  it  is  produced  in  his  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Him  of  whom  John  said, 
"that  He  is  greater  than  our  heart"  (I  John  iii.  20).     We  here  find  our-, 
selves  in  a  domain  analogous  to  that  of  the  y^^aoaiq  'XaXelv^  speaking  in 
tongues,  to  which  1  Cor.  xiv.  refers ;  comp.  vv.  14  and  15,  where  Paul  says  c : 
"When  I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit  {TzvEvaa)  prayeth  mdeed,  but  my  un- 
derstanding {yovt:)  is  unfruitful."     The  understanding  cannot  control,  nor 
even  follow  the  movement  of  the  spirit,  which,  exalted  by  the  Spirit  of  * 
God,  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  divine.     Thus,  at  the  moment  when  • 
the  believer  already  feels  the  impulse  of  hope  failing  within  him,  a  groan . 
more  elevated,  holy,  and  intense  than  anything  which  can  go  forth  even . 
from  his  renewed  heart  is  uttered  within  him,  coming  from  God  and  going 
to  God,  like  a  pure  breath,  and  relieves  the  poor  downcast  heart.' 

Ver.  27.  The  Jf,  but,  contrasts  the  knowleage  of  God,  which  thoroughly 
understands  the  object  of  this  groaning,  with  the  ignorance  of  the  heart 
from  which  it  proceeds.  God  is  often  called  in  the  O.  T.  the  Kap6ioyv6ff7rfq, 
the  searcher  of  hearts.  As  to  the  blessing  to  which  .the;  aspiration  of  the 
Spirit  ^oes  forth  in  the  believer's  heart,  he  knows  its  .nfkture,  he  discerns  . 
its  sublime  reality.  Why  ?  This  is  what  U  told  us  in  the  second  part  of 
the  verse  :  Because  this  supreme  object  of  the  Spirit's  aspimtlqn  is  what 
God  Himself  has  prepared  for  us.  The  groaning  of  the  Spirit  is  ward  Qe6v, 
according  to  God.  The  preposition  /card,  according  to,  denotes  the  standard  ; 
God  does  not  require  the  man  who  prays  to  express  to  Him  the  things  he 
needs,  since  the  groaning  of  the  Spirit  is  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of 
God  which  is  to  be  realized.  If  it  is  so,  how  should  not  God  understand 
such  a  groan  ?  For  the  Spirit  fathoms  the  divine  plans  to  the  bottom,  1 
Cor.  it.  10.     It  is  obvious  how  far  Meyer  and  Hofmann  are  mistaken  in  al- 

>  There  is  some  exprcsBton,  bat  not  an  adequate  one.--8hedd.— T.  W.  C. 

s  M.  Kenan  {St.  Paul^  p.  -4169)  thas  interprets  the  words  of  Paul :  **  those  indistinct  and  inartic- 
ulate groaning^'*  as  if  the  word  oAoAirroif  referred  to  some  physical  stuttering  like  that  of  a  » 
child.    Thlnlc  what  would  be  meant  In  this  case  by  the  phrase  praying  as  to€  oughi^  and  know~ 
ing,  applied  to  God,  ver.  87  !  it  is  to  this  ali*o  that  many  exponitors  bring  down  the  ftpeaklng  -• 
vsith  tongues  of  1  Cor.  xiv. ;  a  miserable  degraclaliou  of  one  or  the  most  glorious  phenomena. 
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legiDg  that  5n  should  signify  that  and  not  because.  They  have  not  appre- 
hended the  bearing  of  the  Kara  Qe6p,  according  to  Ood ;  Paul  has  a  reason 
for  making  this  word  the  opening  one  of  the  proposilion.  What  is  accord- 
ing to  Him  cannot  remain  unintelligible  to  Him.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  superfluous  thought  than  the  one  here  substituted  by  the  two 
commentators  referred  to  :  **  God  knows  that  the  Spirit  intercedes,  and  that 
He  does  so  according  to  Him  for  the  saints."  Did  this  Jcnoioinfj  require  to 
be  affirmed?  The  last  words,  vrrep  ayiu>v^  literally,  "./br  saints,'*  arc  very 
weighty.  These  saints  are  beings  in  whom  the  Spirit  already  dwells.  After 
what  He  has  already  done  in  them,  is  it  not  natural  for  Him  to  interest  Him- 
self in  the  completion  of  their  salvation  ? — In  the  words  :  according  to  Ood 
and  for  saints^  there  is  already  enunciated  a  thought  which  is  now  to  be- 
come that  of  the  following  passage,  the  thought  of  a  divine  plan  conceived 
from  all  eternity  in  favor  of  the  elect.  It  is  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
plan  that  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  tends. 

What  a  demonstration  of  the  unutterable  disorder  which  reigns  through- 
out creation,  and  consequently  of  the  state  of  imperfection  in  which  it  still 
is,  notwithstanding  the  redemption  which  has  been  accomplished  !  Nature 
throughout  all  her  bounds  has  a  confused  feeling  of  it,  and  from  her  bosom 
there  rises  a  continual  lament  claiming  a  renovation  from  heaven.  The  re- 
deemed themselves  are  not  exempt  from  this  groaning,  and  wait  for  their 
own  renewal  which  shall  be  the  signal  of  universal  restoration;  and  Anally, 
the  Spirit,  who  is  intimate  with  the  plans  of  God /or  our  glory  (1  Cor.  ii.  7), 
and  who  distinctly  beholds  the  ideal  of  which  we  have  but  glimpses,  pur- 
sues its  realization  with  ardor.  Thus  is  exhausted  the  first  of  the  two 
leading  ideas  of  this  paasage,  that  of  the  avfnrdaxtiu^  hiiffering  with  Christ, 
The  apostle  npw  passes  to  the  second,  that  of  the  cwih^aaBfjuai^  being  glori- 
Jted  with  Him,  The  first  was  the  condition  (ftxfp,  if  so  be,  ver.  17) ;  the 
second  is  the  final  aim. 

Ver.  28.  *^  Bui  we  know  that  all  things  work  together^^  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  tlie  design  formed  beforehand.^* 
— We  have  shown  how  mistaken  those  expositors  are  who  take  the  Ji  as  a  sim- 
ple particle  of  transition  :  then^  and  say  :  third  or  fourth  ground  of  encour- 
agement. The  6k  is  adversative  :  but.  With  this  universal  groaning  which 
he  has  just  described,  and  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  sufferings  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  apostle  contrasts  the  full  certainty  already  possessed  by  believ- 
ers of  the  glorious  goal  marked  out  beforehand  by  the  plan  of  God.  This 
result,  which  they  await  with  assurance,  is  the  luminous  point  on  which 
their  eye  is  already  fixed,  and  the  brilliance  of  which  is  reflected  on  the  ob- 
scurities of  the  way  which  they  have  yet  to  traverse  :  ''  We  groan  no  doubt ; 
we  know  not  how  to  pray  .  .  .,  but  we  know^^  ,  .  .  The  regimen  :  to  them 
that  love  God,  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  as  expressing  the  condition  under 
which  the  prerogative  about  to  be  enunciated  is  realized  in  man.  This 
characteristic  of  love  to  God  is  associated  with  the  attribute  of  saints  which 
he  ascribed  to  believers,  ver.  27,  and  more  particularly  with  the  cry  :  Abha^ 
Father,  the  expression  of  their  filial  feeling,  ver.  15.  Those  who  belong  to 
this  class  will  never  fail  to  be  strengthened,  and  even  to  gain  progress,  by 
everything  which  can  happen  them  ;  for  in  this  normal  path  obstacles  even 
become  means  of  help.  The  end  of  the  verse  will  explain  why. — The  term 
Trdvra,  all  things,  includes  all  that  comes  on  us,  especially  everything  pain- 
ful in  consequence  of  the  miseries  of  the  present  time  and  of  the  sins  of  our 
neighbors.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  embrace  under  it  what  we  may  do 
ourselves  in  opposition  to  God's  will,  since  that  would  contradict  the  idea  : 
th^m  that  love  God. — The  avv,  with,  in  the  verb  awepyeiv,  to  work  together  with, 
has  been  variously  explained.  According  to  some,  it  means  that  all  things 
work  in  concert  (comp.  the  avvy  ver.  22) ;  according  to  others,  All  things 
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work  in  common  with  God  under  His  direction.     Others,  finally  :  All  things 
-work  in  common  with  the  believer  who  is  their  object,  and  who  himself  as- 
pires after  the  good.     This  last  sense,  which  is  well  developed  by  Philippi, 
IS  undoubtedly  the  most  natural.     The  Alex,  and  the  Vatic,  have  added  6 
Oedc,  Gody  as  the  subject  of  the  verb.     In  that  case  we  must  give  to  avi/ep- 
yeiv  a  causative  sense:  **Qod  makes  all  things  work  together. ^^     But  this 
meaning  is  foreign  to  the  N.  T.,  and  probably  to  classic  Qreek  ;  Pnssow 
does  not  quote  a  single  example  of  it. — The  regimen  :  etf  ayaddu^  fai'  good, 
has  a  more  precise  meaning  in  the  apostle^s  language  than  thut  usually  given 
to  it.     It  means  not  only  any  good  result  whatever  in  which  everything  is- 
sues for  the  believer,  but  that  constant  progress  to  the  final  goal  to  which 
the  plan  of  God  leads  us,  and  which  constitutes  our  real  destination.    Every- 
thing is  fitted  to  hasten  our  progress  in  this  direction,  when  the  heart  has 
once  been  subjected  to  God.     The  last  words  of  the  verse  give  the  reason. 
Those  who  have  come  to  take  God  as  the  object  of  their  life  and  activity, 
and  to  live  for  Him  like  Jesus  Himself  (vi.  10),  are  exactly  those  in  whose 
favor  God  has  formed  the  universal  plan.     All  therefore  which  happens 
according  to  this  plan  must  turn  out  in  their  favor.     Two  reasons  explain 
tlje  co-operation  of  all  things  for  the  believer's  good  :  a  subjective  reason — 
he  has  entered  into  the  true  current  Qomng  God)  ;  and  an  objective  reason 
— all  things  are  ordered  in  his  favor  in  the  plan  of  God  ;  this  is  indicated 
by  the  second  regimen. — The  notion  of  the  divine  plan  is  exprcsfed  by  the 
term  irpdffeatq,  the  design  fixed  beforehand.     Paul  often  uses  this  expression 
in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense  ;  thus,  2  Tim.  i.  9,  he  applies  it  specially 
to  salvation  by  grace  without  works  ;  Eph.  i.  11,  this  term  is  np plied  to  the 
election  of  the  people  of  Israel  ;  Hom.  iii.  24,  the  design  of  God  has  for  its 
object  Christ's  expiatory  sacrifice.     The  classic  passages,  as  they  may  be 
called,  where  this  term  is  taken  in  its  most  general  signification,  are  found 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  :  i.  3-10  and  iii.  11.     We  see  here  that  the 
design  of  God  is  eternal  {he/oi*e  the  ages),  for  it  rests  on  Christ  {in  Jesus 
Christ),  and  that  is  was  conceived  freely,  solely  on  account  of  the  divine 
love  (the  decree  of  His  will,  according  to  Ilis  good  pleasure).— In  this  plan  of 
salvation  there  were  comprehended  at  the  same  time  the  individuals  in 
whom  it  was  to  be  realized  ;  hence  they  are  designated  here  as  the  called 
according  to  His  purpose.     The  call  is  the  invitation  addressed  by  God  to 
man,  when  by  the  preaching  of  His  gospel  He  offers  him  salvation  in  Christ. 
This  call  by  the  Word  is  always  accompanied  with  an  inward  operation  of 
the  Spirit  which  tends  to  render  the  preaching  effectual.     Those  theolo- 
gians who  hold  absolute  predestination  nave  no  doubt  denied  the  generality 
of  this  internal  operation  of  grace  ;  they  have  alleged  that  it  does  not  ac- 
company the  outward  call  except  in  the  case  of  the  elect.     Some  have  even 
gone  the  length  of  distinguishing  between  a  seriovs  and  consequently  ef- 
fectual calling,  and  a  non-se^'ious  and  consequently  ineffectual  calling.     But 
it  will  be  asked.  What  could  God  have  in  view  with  a  non-serious  call,  that 
is  to  say,  one  which  He  did  not  Himself  seek  to  render  effectual  ?    It  has 
been  answered,  that  its  object  was  to  render  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
inexcusable.     But  if  God  Himself  refuses  to  give  the  grace  necessary  for  its 
acceptance,  how  is  he  who  refuses  thereby  rendered  more  inexcusable  If    It 
must  then  be  held  that  when  the  apostle  in  his  Epistle  speaks  of  the  divine 
call,  he  always  embraces  under  the  term  the  two  notions  of  an  outward  call 
by  the  Word  and  an  inward  call  by  grace,  and  that  the  apostle's  exprepsion  : 
the  called  according  to  His  purpose,  is  not  at  all  intended  to  distinguish 
two  classes  of  called  persons,  those  who  are  so  according  to  His  purpose, 
and  those  who  are  not.     All  are  alike  seriously  called.     Only  it  happens 
that  some  consent  to  yield  to  the  call  and  others  refuse.     This  distinction 
is  indicated  by  Jesus  in  the  saying  :  **  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen," 
Matt.  XX.  16.     The  chosen  in  this  passage  are  those  who  accept  the  call,  and 
who  are  thereby  rescued  from  the  midst  of  this  perishing  world  ;  the  coiled 
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are  those  who,  not  accepting  the  call,  remain  eaUed  and  nothing  more,  and 
that  to  their  condemnation.  In  the  Epistles,  the  apostles,  addressing 
Christians,  do  not  require  to  make  this  distinction,  since  the  individuals 
whom  they  address  are  assumed  to  have  accepted  the  call,  from  the  very  fact 
that  they  have  voluntarily  entered  the  church.  The  case  is  like  that  of  a 
man  who  should  say  to  his  guests  when  assembled  in  his  house:  *^Use 
everything  that  is  here,  for  you  are  my  invited  giiests.''^  It  is  obvious  that 
by  expressing  himself  thus,  he  would  not  be  distinguishing  invitation  from 
acceptance,  the  latter  being  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  their  presence ; 
comp.  1  Cor.  i.  23,  24.  What  the  apostle  means  to  say  then  is  this  :  There 
13  something  prior  to  the  present  sufferings  of  believers  ;  that  is  the  eternal 
purpose  in  virtue  of  which  their  calling  took  place.  It  is  not  possible  there- 
fore but  that  all  things  should  turn  to  their  good. — The  relation  between 
the  two  clauses  :  them  that  love  God,  and  them  that  are  the  called  according  to 
His  purpose,  reminds  us  of  John^s  words  :  **  We  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  us''  (1  John  i v.  19). — The  participle  roig  ovci,  who  are,  strongly  ex- 
presses the  present  reality  of  this  condition  described  by  the  word  called, 
in  opposition  to  the  ideal  nature  of  the  decree,  previously  to  its  realization 
in  time.— The  Greek  Fathers,  Pelagius  and  others,  in  their  desire  to  escape 
from  the  idea  of  an  absolute  predestination,  applied  the  act  indicated  by 
the  word  T,p60faii^  purpose,  to  man,  and  understood  thereby  his  good  tpill 
to  believe,  as  in  Acts  xi.  23.  But  in  the  context  it  is  the  divine  side  of  sal- 
vation only  which  is  meant  to  be  emphasized,  as  it  is  the  only  side  which 
is  expounded  in  the  two  following  verses.  The  ground  of  the  calling  could 
not  really  be  the  believer^s  disposition  to  accept  it. 

The  idea  of  God's  purpose  is  developed  in  the  two  verses,  29  and  30. 
Ver.  20  indicates  its  final  aim  ;  ver.  30  marks  off,  as  it  were,  the  path  along 
which  it  reaches  its  realization. 

Ver.  29.  **  For  whom  Be  did  foreknow,  He  also  did  predestinate  to  he  con- 
formed to  the  image  of  His  Son,  that  He  mi^/U  be  a  first-born  among  many 
brethren.'''^ — The  for  bears  on  the  principal  idea  of  ver.  28  :  All  things  must 
turn  tc  the  good  of  them  that  are  called  according  to  God's  eternal  plan. 
Why  so?  Because  once  individually  foreknown.  He  has  determined  to 
bring  them  to  the  glorious  consummation  of  perfect  likeness  to  His  Son. 
This  is  the  end  with  a  view  to  which  He  has  ordered  the  plan  of  all  things 
beforehand. — By  the  ov^  irpikyvu,  wliom  He  did  foreknow,  Paul  evidently 
expresses  the  condition  of  the  npo6pio€v,  He  predestinated.  The  decree  of 
predestination  {rrfyooptafid^)  is  foundedon  the  act  oi  foreknowledge  {rrpoyvcHJi^;), 
What  does  St.  Paul  understand  by  this  last  word  ?  Some  have  given  to 
the  word  foreknow  the  meaning  of  elect,  clwose,  destine,  beforehand  (Mel,, 
Calv.,  Ruck.,  De  Wette,  etc.).  Not  only  is  this  meaning  arbitrary,  as 
being  without  example  in  the  N.  T.,  and  as  even  in  profane  Greek  the 
word  yiv^oK^iv,  to  know,  has  the  meaning  of  deciding  only  when  it  applies  to 
a  thing,  as  when  we  say  :  connaitre  d^une  cause,  to  judge  of  a  case,  and  never 
when  applied  to  a  person  ;  [in  this  case  ytvuoKeiv  irspi  would  be  absoluti^ly 
necessary,  to  decide  regarding  (the  person)]  ;  but  what  is  still  more  decidedly 
opposed  to  this  meaning  is  what  follows  :  He  also  did  predestinate  ;  for  in 
that  case  the  two  verbs  would  be  identical  in  meaning,  and  could  not  be 
connected  by  the  particle  of  gradation  koX,  also,  especially  in  view  of 
ver.  30,  where  the  successive  degrees  of  divine  action  are  strictly  dis- 
tinguished and  graduated.  Others  give  to  the  word  know  a  sense  borrowed 
from  the  shade  of  meaning  which  it  sometimes  has  in  the  biblical  style, 
that  of  loving  (Er.,  Grot.,  Hofm.)  ;  comp.  xi.  2;  Jer.  i.  5;  Amos  iii.  2; 
Hos.  xiii.  6 ;  Gal.  iv.  9,  etc.  The  meaning  according  to  this  view  is  : 
**whom  He  loved  and  privileged  beforehand."  With  this  class  we  may 
join  those  who,  like  Beza,  give  the  word  the  meaning  of  approving.  It  is 
certain  that  with  the  idea  of  knowledge.  Scripture  readily  joins  that  of 
approbation,  intimate  communion,  and  tender  affection ;   for  it  is  only 
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through  mutual  love  that  iDtcIligent  beings  really  meet  and  know  one 
another.  Besides,  no  one  can  think  of  separating  from  the  word  foreknow 
here,  any  more  than  xi.  2,  the  notion  of  few.  Only  it  is  still  less  allowable  to 
exclude  from  it  the  notion  of  knowledge^  for  this  is  the  first  and  fundamental 
meaning  ;  the  other  is  only  secondary.  There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  N.  T. 
where  the  word  know  does  not  above  all  contain  the  notion  of  knowledge^ 
properly  so  called.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  word  foreknow  ;  comp. 
Acts  xxvi.  5  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  17.  In  the  passage  Acts  ii.  28,  foreknowledge  is 
expressly  distinguished  from  the  fixea  decree^  and  consequently  can  denote 
nothing  but  prescience;  and  as  to  xi.  2:  **His  people  whom  God  fore- 
knew,** the  idea  of  knowledge  is  the  leading  one  \n  l\\Q\iorA  foreknew  ; 
that  of  love  is  expressed  in  the  pronoun  His.  The  meaning  then  to  which 
we  are  brought  seems  to  me  to  be  this  :  those  on  whom  His  eye  fixed  from 
all  eternity  with  love  ;  whom  He  eternally  contemplated  and  discerned  m 
His,  In  what  respect  did  God  thus  foreknow  them  ?  Obviously  it  is  not  as 
being  one  day  to  exist.  For  the  foreknowledge  in  that  case  would  apply  to 
all  men,  and  the  apostle  would  not  say  :  **  wh<mi  lie  foreknew.'*  Neither 
is  it  as  future  saved  and  glorified  ones  that  He  foreknew  them  ;  for  this  is 
the  object  of  the  decree  of  predestination  of  which  the  apostle  goes  on  to 
speak  ;  and  this  object  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  that  of  u\b  foreknowledge. 
There  is  but  one  answer  :  foreknown  as  sure  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion, viz.  faith;  so  :  foreknown  as  llis  by  faith.  Such  is  the  meaning  to 
which  a  host  of  commentators  have  been  led,  St.  Augustine  himself  in 
early  times,  then  the  Lutheran  expositors  ;  Philippi  explains  :  pracognovit 
prcnisione  fidei.  Only  Philippi,  after  frankly  acknowledging  this  mean- 
ing, instantly  adds,  that  the  faith  which  God  foresees  He  also  creates  ;  and 
so  by  this  door  a  return  is  provided  into  the  system  of  predestination 
which  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned.  But  this  view  is  not  compatible 
with  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  knoWy  especially  when  this  word  is  con- 
trasted, as  it  is  here,  with  the  term  predestinate.  The  act  of  knowing^ 
exactly  like  that  of  seeing,  supposes  an  object  perceived  by  the  person  who 
knows  or  sees.  It  is  not  the  act  of  seeing  or  knowing  which  creates  this 
object ;  it  is  this  object,  on  the  contrary,  which  determines  the  act  of 
knowing  or  seeing.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  divine  prevision  or 
foreknowledge  ;  for  in  the  case  of  God  who  lives  above  time,  foreseeing  is 
seeing ;  knowing  what  shall  be  is  knowing  what  to  Him  already  is.  And 
therefore  it  is  the  believer's  faith  which,  as  a  future  fact,  but  in  His  sight 
already  existing,  which  determines  His  foreknowledge.  This  faith  does 
not  exist  because  God  sees  it ;  He  sees  it,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  will 
come  into  being  at  a  given  moment,  in  time.  We  thus  get  at  the  thought 
of  the  apostle  :  Whom  God  knew  beforehand  as  certain  to  believe,  whose 
faith  He  beheld  eternally.  He  designated  predestined  (irpouptaev),  as  the 
objects  of  a  grand  decree,  to  wit,  that  He  will  not  abandon  them  till  He 
has  brought  them  to  the  perfect  likeness  of  His  own  Son. — It  is  clear  from 
the  oi'c  and  the  toI'tov^,  whom  .  .  .  them^  that  it  was  those  individuals  per- 
sonally who  were  present  to  His  thought  when  pronouncing  the  decree. — As 
the  first  verb  contained  an  act  of  knowledge,  the  second  denotes  one  of 
free  will  and  authority.  But  will  in  God  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  blind  ;  it 
is  based  on  a  principle  of  light,  on  knowledge.  In  relation  to  the  man 
whose  faith  Qoa  foresees.  He  decrees  salvation  and  glory.  Reuss  is  certainly 
mistaken,  therefore,  in  saying  of  these  two  verbs  that  substantially  they 
denote  *^  one  and  the  same  act."  The  object  of  the  decree  is  not  faith  at 
all,  as  if  God  had  said  :  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  believe  ;  as  for  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  believe.  The  object  of  predestination  is  glory  :  "  I  see  thee 
believing  .  .  .,  I  will  therefore  that  thou  be  glorified  like  my  Son." 
Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  decree.  The  predestination  of  which  Paul 
speaks  is  not  a  predestination  to  faith,  but  a  predestination  to  glory, 
founded  on  the  prevision  of  faith.     Faith  is  in  a  sense  the  work  of  God  ; 
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but  it  contains  a  factor,  in  virtue  of  which  it  reacts  on  Ood,  as  an  object 
reacts  on  the  mind  which  takes  cognizance  of  it ;  this  is  the  free  adherence 
of  man  to  the  solicitation  of  God.  Here  is  the  element  which  distinguishes 
the  act  of  foreknowledge  from  that  of  predestination,  and  because  of  which 
the  former  logically  precedes  the  latter. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refute 
the  opinion  of  Meyer,  who  gives  the  verb  foreknow  the  same  object  as  the 
verb  predestinate:  **Whom  He  foreknew  as  conformed  to  the  image  of 
His  Son,  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His 
Sou.^'  Has  this  any  meaning?  It  would  be  more  intelligible  if  the  order 
were  reversed  :  **  Whom  he  j^ecUUinated  to  .  .  .,  He  also  did  foreknow 
a«"  .  .  . 

What  the  decree  of  predestination  embraces  is  the  realization  of  the  image 
of  the  Son  in  all  foreknown  believers.  The  adj.  aiuuo/)<i>ot,  conjonned^  is 
directly  connected  with  the  verb  Be  predestinated  ;  the  ellipsis  of  the  verb 
to  hCf  or  to  hecome^  is  obvious  and  common.  Paul  does  not  say:  ''con- 
formed or  like  to  His  Son^^^  but:  "to  the  image  of  His  Son.''  By  using 
this  form  of  expression,  he  undoubtedly  means  that  Christ  has  lealized  in 
Himself  a  higher  type  of  existence  (fi/cuf,  image),  which  we  are  to  realize 
after  Him.  This  is  the  existence  of  the  God-man,  as  we  behold  it  in 
Christ ;  such  is  the  glorious  vesture  which  God  takes  from  the  person  of 
I  His  Son,  that  therewith  He  may  clothe  believers.  What,  in  point  of  fact, 
,  was  the  aim  of  God  in  the  creation  of  man  ?  He  wished  to  have  for  Himself 
'  a  family  of  sons  ;  and  therefore  He  determined  in  the  first  place  to  make 
His  own  Son  our  brother.  Then  in  His  person  He  raises  our  humanity  to 
the  divine  state ;  and  finally.  He  makes  all  believing  men  sharers  in  this 
glorious  form  of  existence.  Such  are  the  contents  of  the  decree.  It  is 
obvious  that  Christ  Himself  is  its  first  object ;  and  hence  He  is  called  the 
.Electa  absolutely  speaking,  Isa.  xlii.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  35  (most  approved  read- 
ing). His  brethren  are  elect  in  Him,  Eph.  i.  4r-6.  The  Father's  intention 
in  acting  thus  is  to  glorify  the  Son  by  causing  His  beauty  to  be  reflected 
in  a  family  of  living  likenesses. — The  term  irpDrdTOKog,  first-horn ,  no  doubt 
denotes  primarily  a  relation  of  time  :  Jesus  preceded  all  the  others  in  glory, 
not  only  because  of  Hi:3  eternal  existence,  but  also  as  a  man  by  His  resur- 
rection and  ascension ;  comp.  Col.  i.  15  and  18.  But  the  decree  of 
predestination  carries  us  into  an  eternal  sphere,  where  the  idea  of  priority 
has  no  more  place,  and  is  transformed  into  that  of  superiority.  It  will  be 
vain  for  us  to  take  on  His  likeness  ;  we  shall  never  be  equal  to  Him  ;  for 
the  likeness  which  we  shall  bear  will  be  His.  Thus  what  comes  out  as  the 
end  of  the  divine  decree  is  the  creation  of  a  great  family  of  men  made  par- 
takers of  the  divine  existence  and  action,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
glorified  Jesus  shines  as  the  prototype. 

But  how  are  we,  we  sinful  men,  to  be  brought  to  this  sublime  state  ? 
Such  a  work  could  not  be  accomplished  as  it  were  by  the  wave  of  a  ma- 
gician's wand.  A  complete  moral  transformation  required  to  be  wrought 
in  us,  paving  the  way  for  our  glorification.  And  hjence  God,  after  fixing 
the  end,  and  pronouncing  the  decree  in  eternity,  set  His  hand  to  the  work 
in  time  to  realize  it.  He  beheld  them  at  their  haven,  all  these  foreknown 
ones,  before  launching  them  on  the  sea;  and  once  launched,  Headed; 
such  is  the  meaning  of  ver.  30. 

Ver.  30.  ^^  Moreovei\  whom  He  did  jyredestinate,  them  He  also  called;  and 
whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified ;  and  whom  He  justified,  them  He  also 
glorified.'^ — Here  are  the  successive  acts  whereby  the  eternal  decree  is 
executed  in  time.  They  stand,  as  it  were,  between  the  eternity  in  which 
this  decree  is  pronounced,  and  the  eternity  in  which  it  is  finished.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  apostle  only  points  out  in  its  accomplishment  the  acts 
pertaining  to  God  :  calling,  justification,  glorification,  because  he  is  only 
setting  forth  that  side  of  the  work  of  salvation  which  is  contained  in  the 
decree  of  predestination,  and  which  consequently  depends  solely  on  divine 
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causation.     If  his  intention  had  been  to  explain  the  order  of  salvation  in  all  ^ 
its  elements  divine  and  human^  he  would  have  ^Mt  faith  between  calling 
and  justification,  and  holiness  between  justification  and  glorification. 

The  df,  then^  moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  progressive  ;  it  in- 
dicates the  transition  from  the  eternal  decree  to  its  realizatiqn  in  time.  lie 
who  wishes  the  end  must  employ  the  means ;  the  first  mean  which  Qod  puts  in 
operation  is  His  cally  which,  as  we  have  seen,  embraces  the  outward  invita- 
tion by  preaching,  and  the  inward  drawing  by  the  Spirit  of  grace.  Paul 
does  not  mean  that  God  addresses  this  call  only  to  those  whom  He  has  pre- 
destined to  glory,  but  he  affirms  that  none  of  those  who  are  predestinated 
fail  to  be  also  called  in  their  day  and  hour.  Not  one  of  those  foreknown 
shall  be  forgotten.  They  form  a  totality,  which,  once  introduced  from 
eternity  into  time,  is  faithfully  led  by  God  from  step  to  step  to  the  goal 
fixed  beforehand.  God  would  be  inconsequent  if  He  acted  otherwise. — 
The  plural  pronouns  wJiom  .  .  .  them^  imply  knowledge  of  the  individuals 
as  such.  All  were  present  to  the  mind  of  God  when  he  decreed  the  height 
to  which  He  would  raise  them. — The  call  once  accepted — and  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  so,  since  we  have  to  do  here  only  with  those  whose  faith  God 
foreknew — a  second  divine  act  followed  :  justijication.  The  Kai,  also,  in- 
dicates the  continuity  of  the  divine  work,  the  different  acts  of  which 
follow,  and  mutually  involve  one  another.  Each  successive  grace  is  as  it 
were  implied  in  the  preceding.  Grace  upon  grace,  says  John  i.  16.  On 
those  who  have  been  called  and  have  become  believers,  there  has  been 
passed  the  sentence  which  declares  man  righteous,  that  is  to  say,  put  rela- 
tively to  God  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  never  done  any  evil  nor 
omitted  any  good. — The  third  step,  glorification,  is  no  longer  connected 
with  the  preceding  by  Kai,  also,  but  by  6i,  rnoreover.  This  change  indicates 
a  shade  of  difference  in  tiie  thought.  The  apostle  feels  that  he  is  nearing 
the  goal,  foreseen  and  announced  in  ver.  29 ;  and  this  <U  consequently  sig- 
nifies :  and  finally,  Tlie  feeling  expressed  is  that  of  one  who,  after  a 
painful  and  perilous  journey,  at  length  reaches  the  end. — ^We  might  be 
tempted  to  include  holiness  here  in  glorification ;  for,  as  has  been  said, 
holiness  is  only  the  inward  side  of  glory,  which  is  its  outward  manifesta- 
tion. But  when  we  remember  chaps,  vi.-viii.,  it  seems  to  us  more  natural 
to  make  holiness  the  transition  from  justification  to  glory,  and  to  regard  it 
as  implicitly  contained  in  the  former.  Once  justified,  the  believer  receives 
the  Spirit,  who  sanctifies  him  in  the  measure  of  his  docility,  and  eo  pre- 
pares him  for  glory. — There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  verbs  in 
the  past  are  used  to  denote  the  first  two  divine  acts,  those  of  calling  and 
justification ;  for  at  the  time  Paul  wrote,  these  two  acts  were  already 
realized  in  a  multitude  of  individuals  who  were  in  a  manner  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  rest.  But  how  can  he  employ  the  same  past  tense  to 
denote  the  act  of  glorification  which  is  yet  to  come  ?  Many  expositors, 
Thol.,  Mey.,  Philip.,  think  that  this  past  expresses  the  absolute  certainty 
of  the  event  to  come.^  Others,  like  Reiche,  refer  this  past  to  the  eternal 
fulfilment  of  the  decree  in  the  divine  understanding.  Or  again,  it  is  taken 
as  an  aorist  of  anticipation,  like  that  of  which  we  have  a  striking  example, 
John  XV.  6  and  8.  Hodge  seems  to  have  sought  to  combine  those  different 
senses  when  he  says  :  '*  Paul  uses  the  past  as  speaking  from  God^s  point  of 
view,  who  sees  the  end  of  things  from  their  beginning."  But  if  it  is  true 
that  the  use  of  the  two  preceding  aorists  was  founded  on  an  already  accom- 
plished fact,  should  it  not  be  the  same  with  this?  If  believers  are  not  yet 
glorified,  their  Head  already  is,  and  they  are  virtually  so  in  Him.  This  is 
the  completed  historical  fact  which  suffices  to  justify  the  use  of  the  past. 
Does  not  Paul  say,  £ph.  ii.  6  :  ^' We  have  been  raised  up  together  with 
Him,  and  made  to  sit  together  with  Uim  in  heavenly  places"  ?    When 

1  This  Ic>  certainly  a  ^vell-establlsbed  uMgo  of  tho  Old  Testament.— T.  W.  C. 
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the  head  of  a  body  wears  a  crown,  the  whole  body  wears  the  Bame 
with  it. 

Paul  has  thus  reached  the  goal  he  had  set  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
last  words  of  the  preceding  passage  (ver.  17)  ;  **that  we  may  be  glorified 
together  with  Him."  For  he  had  proposed  to  himself  (ver.  1)  to  show  the 
final  abolition  of  all  condemnation,  even  of  that  of  death,  by  the  law  of  the 
Bpirit  of  life  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  has  fulfilled  this  task.  It 
only  remains  for  him  to  celebrate  in  a  hymn  this  unparalleled  victory  gained 
in  our  behalf. 

It  is  obviously  too  narrow  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  to  apply  it 
merely,  as  Calvin  does,  to  the  victory  over  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  (ver.  18).  We  have  here  the  consummation  of  that  salvation  in  Christ, 
the  foundation  of  which  Paul  had  laid  (chaps,  i.-v.)  in  the  demonstration 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and  the  superstructure  of  which  he  had  raised 
in  the  exposition  of  sand ifi<xit ion  (chaps,  vi.-viii.).  Hereafter  it  will  only 
remain  to  follow  this  salvation,  thus  studied  in  its  essence,  as  it  is  imfolded 
on  the  theatre  of  history. 

On  predestination  as  taught  w.  28-30. —Wherein  consists  the  divine  predesti- 
nation undoubtedly  tanglit  by  the  apostle  in  this  passage  ?  Does  it  in  his  view 
exclude  the  free  will  of  man,  or,  on  the  contrary,  does  it  imply  it  ?  Two  rea- 
sons seem  to  us  to  decide  the  question  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative  :— 1. 
The  act  of  foreknoxoinq,  which  the  apostle  makes  the  basis  of  predestination, 
proves  that  the  latter  is  determined  by  some  fact  or  other,  the  object  of  this 
knowledge.  It  matters  liltle  that  the  knowledge  is  eternal,  while  the  fact, 
which  is  its  object,  comes  to  pass  only  in  time.  It  follows  all  the  same  from 
this  relation,  that  the  fact  must  be  considered  as  due  in  some  way  to  a  factor 
distinct  from  divine  causation,  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  human  liberty. 
2.  The  apostle  avoids  making  the  act  of  believing  the  object  of  the  decree  of 
predestination.  In  the  act  of  predestination  faith  is  already  assumed,  and  its 
sole  object  is,  according  to  the  apostle's  words,  the  final  participation  of  be- 
lievers in  the  glory  of  Christ.  Not  only  then  does  Paul'H  view  imply  that  in  the 
act  of  believing  full  human  liberty  is  not  excluded,  but  it  is  even  implied.  For 
it  alone  explains  the  distinction  which  he  clearly  establishes  between  the  two 
divine  acts  of  foreknowledge  and  predesiination,  both  as  to  their  nature  (the  one, 
an  act  of  the  understanding  ;  the  other,  of  the  will)  and  as  to  their  object  (in 
the  one  case,  faith  ;  in  the  other,  glory). 

Human  liberty  in  the  acceptance  of  salvation  being  therefore  admitted,  in 
what  will  predestination,  as  understood  by  St.  Paul,  consist  ?  It  contains,  we 
think,  the  three  following  elements  : 

1.  The  decree  hrpoopinfidg)  whereby  God  has  determined  to  bring  to  the  per- 
fect likeness  of  His  Son  every  one  who  shall  believe.  What  more  in  keeping 
with  His  grace  and  wisdom  than  such  a  decree  :  "Thou  dost  adhere  by  faith 
to  Him  whom  I  give  thee  as  thy  Saviour  ;  He  will  therefore  belong  to  thee 
wholly,  and  I  shall  not  leave  thee  till  I  have  rendered  thee  perfectly  like  Him, 
the  God-man'*? 

2.  The  prevision  (irpdyvomt:),  in  consequence  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  of 
all  the  individuals  who  shall  freely  adhere  to  the  divine  invitation  to  participate 
in  this  salvation.  What  more  necessary  than  this  second  element?  Would  not 
God's  plan  run  the  risk  of  coming  to  nought  if  He  did  not  foresee  both  the 
perfect  fidelity  of  the  Elect  One  on  whom  its  realization  rests,  and  the  faith  of 
those  who  shall  believe  in  Him  ?  Without  a  Saviour  and  believers  there  would 
be  no  salvation.  God's  plan  therefore  assumes  the  assured  foreknowledge  of 
both. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  all  the  laws  and  all  the  circumstances  of  hvdtyry  with  a 
view  to  realizing  the  glorious  plan  conceived  in  favor  of  those  foreknown.  It 
is  this  arrangement  which  St  Paul  describes  in  ver.  28.  when  he  says  that  "ail 
things  must  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  the 
eternal  purpose.' '  What  more  magnificent !  Once  believers,  we  may  be  tossed 
on  the  tempests  of  this  present  time ;  not  only  do  we  know  that  no  wave  can 
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engulf  ns,  but  we  are  assured  that  every  one  of  them  has  its  place  in  the 
divine  plan,  and  must  hasten  our  course. 

Thus  we  have  three  points  :  1.  The  end  indicated  by  the  decree  ;  2.  The  per- 
sonally known  individuoUs  who  are  to  reach  it ;  3.  The  way  by  which  they  are  to 
be  led  to  it. 

If  any  one  does  not  find  this  predestination  sufficient,  he  may  make  one  to 
his  taste  ;  but,  according  to  our  conviction,  it  will  not  be  that  of  the  apostle.' 


TWENTIETH  PASSAGE  (Vin.  31-39). 
Hymn  of  the  Assurance  of  Salvation, 

This  passage  is  a  coDclusion.  The  then  of  ver.  81  indicates  this.  This 
conclusion  is  directly  connected  with  the  previous  teaching  on  predestina- 
tion (vv.  28-30)  ;  but  as  this  passage  only  sums  up  all  that  the  apostle  had 
expounded  before  :  Ist,  on  justification  by  faith  (chaps,  i.-v.),  2a,  on  sanc- 
tification  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (chaps,  vi.-viii.),  it  follows  that  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  entire  portion  of  the  Epistle  now  completed.  It  is  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  questions  which  are,  as  it  were,  a  challenge  thrown 
out  to  all  the  adversaries  of  that  salvation,  the  certainty  of  which  Paul 
would  here  proclaim.  This  foim  has  in  it  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
triumph  ;  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  him  when  he  used  the 
expressfon  in  the  previous  context :  h  Oei*  KavxdG&aty  to  glory  in  God, 

Vv.  31  and  32  contain  a  question  of  an  entirely  general  character ;  yy. 
33-37  enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  adversaries  ;  vv.  88  and  89  are  as  it 
were  the  shout  of  victory  on  the  battle-field  now  abandoned  by  the  enemy.' 

Vv.  31,  82.  "  What  shall  tee  then  say  to  these  things?  If  Qod  he  for  us^ 
tcho  can  he  against  U4t  f  lie  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  Imt  deliracd  llim  up 
for  us  ally  how  shall  He  not  uith  Him  also  freely  gire  us  all  things  T^ — The 
question  :  What  shall  we  then  say  f  does  not  introduce  an  objection,  as  in 
other  passages  ;  it  invites  the  readers  to  take  account  of  the  position  made 
theirs  by  the  divine  acts  which  have  been  thus  far  expounded,  and  to  seek 
language  adequate  to  such  benefits  {(ivv,  then).  It  would  be  incorrect  to 
give  to  the  words  izpb^  ravra,  to  these  things^  the  meaning  of  hes^ides,  as  Ben- 
gel  does ;  this  would  have  required  nobi  rovTot^.  Upd^  here  signifies  in 
regard  to:  **What  shall  we  say  when  we  consider  these  things  ?''  The 
apostle  seeks  to  make  himself  and  us  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  nature 
of  the  new  situation  which  is  made  ours.  God  has  put  Himself  henceforth 
on  our  side  .  .  .  ;  for  that  reason  alone  all  adversaries  will  be  powerless. 
*^  Not  that  there  are  none,'*  says  Calvin,  **  but  with  such  a  defender  none 
of  them  is  to  be  dreaded  :  Hie  murus  nobis  est  aheneus.''^ 

Ver.  32.  This  absolute  assurance  in  God,  Paul  derives  from  the  great  act 
of  mercy  toward  us  which  has  been  accomplished.  The  expression  6f  >e, 
literally,  who  at  leasty  is  undoubtedly  used  m  Greek  in  the  sense  of  who 
assuredly.  It  is  allowable,  however,  to  seek  the  more  precise  sense  of  this 
restrictive  form,  and  we  think  it  may  be  expressed  by  the  paraphrase  : 
'*  Who  though  he  had  done  nothing  else  than  thaW^  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  expression  :  His  own  Son,  and  the  verb  spared  not  (so 
to  say,  did  not  treat  delicately). — It  is  very  clear  here  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Son  cannot  be  identified  with  that  of  Messiah — King.  What 
would  be  meant  by  the  expression  :  His  own  Messiah  ?  The  being  m  ques- 
tion is  evidently  one  who  is  united  to  Him  personally  and  who  shares  His 
nature,  whom  He  brings,  as  it  were,  from  His  own  bowels  {iK  rov  \Anw).  The 
apostle's  expressions  certainly  reproduce  those  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  to 
Abraham,  after  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  :  '*  Because  thou  hast  not  spared  thy 

1  See  Appendix  C— T.  W.  C. 
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80D,  thine  only  son"  (Gen.  xxii.  12).  Meyer  denies  this  parallelism,  but 
without  sufficient  re^teon.  There  was,  as  it  were,  a  victory  gained  by  God 
over  Himself  when  He  gave  up  His  well-beloved  to  that  career  of  pain  and 
shame,  just  as  there  was  a  victory  gained  by  Abraham  over  himself  when 
with  Isaac  he  climbed  the  mount  of  sacrifice.  The  inward  sacrifice  con- 
summated, God  gave  Him  up  for  us. — F(/ru8aU,  says  Paul.  These  words 
might  here  embrace  the  totality  of  human  beings.  But  the  us  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  have  the  same  meaning  as  that  of  ver.  31,  unless,  indeed,  the 
word  cdl,  which  is  added  liere,  be  meant  to  indicate  an  extension  to  be 
given  to  the  circle  denoted  by  the  preceding  us.  But  is  it  not  more  natural 
to  hold  that  this  aU  contrasts  the  totality  of  believers  with  the  one  being 
whom  God  has  given  to  be  their  Saviour  ?  **  One  for  all  "  (2  Cor.  v.  14). — 
As  all  were  the  object  of  this  sacrifice,  so  all  things  were  comprehended  in 
this  gift.  The  word  ra  irdv-a^  all  things j  with  the  article,  denotes  a  definite 
totality.  This  means  all  the  gifts  of  grace  previously  enumerated.  If, 
with  the  Greco-Lats./  we  reject  the  article,  it  is  aU  things^  absolutely 
speaking  ;  which  in  the  application  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  There  is 
a  very  marked  shade  of  difference  between  the  verb  :  freely  give  {xapi^Ea^ai)^ 
and  the  preceding  verbs  :  not  sjxt7'ing^  giving  up.  While  the  latter  express 
something  painful,  the  former  denotes  an  act  full  of-  pleasure  to  the  heart 
of  him  who  does  it.  How,  after  carrying  through  the  sacrifice,  would  Ho 
not  do  the  pleasant  part  of  a  gracious  giver  ?  Thus  it  is  that  all  possible 
gifts,  however  great  or  small  they  may  be,  whether  for  this  life  or  the  next, 
are  virtually  comprised  in  the  gift  of  the  Son,  just  as  the  gift  of  all  Abra- 
ham's possessions  and  of  his  person  even  were  implicitly  contained  in  that 
of  Isaac.  To  give  all  things  is  a  small  matter  after  the  be^t  has  been  given. 
This  is  precisely  what  was  expressed  beforehand  by  the  >^,  at  leasts  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  and  what  is  confirmed  by  the  xa/,  also^  added  to  the 
verb  sliatl  give.  This  particle  indeed  is  connected  with  the  verb,  and  not 
with  the  regimen  with  Jlim  (see  Philippi,  in  opposition  to  Meyer).  He 
being  once  given,  God  will  alio  bestow  on  us,  in  the  course  of  our  life,  all 
other  blessin<j;s. 

The  three  questions  which  follow  are  only  various  applications  of  the 
question  in  ver.  31  :  *'  Who  can  be  against  us  ?"  The  first  two  (vv.  33  and 
34)  refer  to  attacks  of  a  judicial  nature  ;  they  contemplate  enemies  who 
contest  the  believer's  right  to  pardon  and  salvation*  The  third  (vv.  35-37) 
refers  to  a  violent  attack  in  which  the  enemy  has  recourse  to  brute  force,  to 
break  the  bond  between  Christ  and  the  believer.  The  whole  passage 
vividly  recalls  the  words  of  Isa.  1.  7-9  :  "  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed.  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me  :  who  will  contend  with  me  ?  Let 
us  stand  together  :  who  is  mine  adversary  ?  Let  him  come  near  to  me  ! 
Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  help  mo  ;  who  is  he  that  shall  condemn  me  ?" 

Ver.  33.  **  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God^s  elect  f  It  is  God 
tliat  justifieth,''^ — Paul  is  not  ignorant  how  many  accusers  every  believer 
has  :  conscience,  the  law,  Satan,  the  accuser  of  the  elect,  the  persons  we 
have  offended  or  scandalized  by  our  faults  :  all  so  many  voices  rising 
against  us.  Did  Paul  himself,  when  writing  these  words,  not  think  of  the 
cries  of  pain  uttered  by  the  Christians  whom  he  had  cast  into  prison  and 
scourged,  and  especially  of  the  blood  of  Stephen,  which,  like  that  of  Abel 
the  righteous,  called  for  vengeance  against  him  ?  All  these  charges  arc 
only  too  real.  But  from  the  mouth  of  God  there  has  gone  forth  a  aeclara- 
tion  which  serves  as  a  buckler  to  the  believer,  and  against  which  those 
fiery  darts  are  quenched,  as  soon  as  he  takes  shelter  under  the  sentence  : 
God  hath  declared  him  ju>st.  Here  we  clearly  see  the  juridical  meaning  of 
the  word  justify  as  used  by  St.  Paul.  These  words :  It  is  God  that  justi^ 
fiethy  which  paralyze  every  accusation  uttered  in  His  presence,  are  the  sum- 

^  That  is,  D  *  F  G  and  the  Armenian  version— a  Bnpport  hardly  worth  mentioning.— T.  W.  C. 
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mary  of  the  whole  first  part  of  the  Epistle  (chaps.  i.-v.}.  The  expression  : 
the  elect  of  Ood,  literally,  elect  of  God,  has  an  argumentative  value  ;  it  serves 
to  demonstrate  beforehand  the  powerlessness  of  the  accusation.  This  ex- 
pression recalls  what  has  just  been  said  (vv.  28-80)  of  the  eternal  predesti- 
nation of  believers  to  salvation  and  glory  ;  kKkEicrd^y  electa  from  kKAiyeo^aij  to 
draw  out  of.  Rescued  by  His  own  call  from  identification  with  a  world 
plunged  in  evil,  could  God  thrust  them  back  into  it  ? 

From  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  several  commentators  (most  lately 
Olshausen,  Dc  Wette,  Reuss)  have  taken  the  last  proposition  of  the  verse  in 
an  interrogative  sense  :  '*  Who  will  accuse  ?  Would  it  be  God  ?  How 
could  He  do  so,  He  wlio  jvstifiethr'*  The  apostle  would  thus  be  using  an 
argument  ad  absurdum.  This  meaning  is  ingenious,  and  seems  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  more  forcible.  But  can  the  part  of  accuse?*  be  ascribed,  even 
by  supposition,  to  God  i  The  function  of  God  is  more  elevated.  Besides, 
it  is  simpler,  graver,  and  in  reality  more  forcible  to  regard  this  proposition 
as  a  calm  and  decided  afiirmation.  It  is  the  rock  against  which  every  wave 
of  accusation  breaks  ;  compaie  also  the  parallel  Isa.  1.,  which  speaks  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  affirmative  form  (Philippi). 

The  accusers  are  reduced  to  silence  ...  for  the  present ;  but  will  it  also 
be  so  at  the  final  moment  when  the  tribunal  will  be  set,  in  the  day  of  the 
diKaioKpiaia,  **  of  the  just  judgment  of  God,"  when  sentence  will  be  given 
without  **  acceptance  of  persons"  and  **  according  to  every  man^s  work" 
(ii.  5,  G,  11)  ?  Will  the  absolution  of  believers  then  still  hold  good  ?  Let 
it  be  remembered  this  was  the  question  put  at  the  close  of  the  first  part 
(w.  9  and  10),  and  resolved  in  the  second  (vi.-viii.).  St.  Paul  raises  it 
again  in  this  summary,  but  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  because  on  this  point  also 
he  knows  that  victory  is  won. 

Ver.  34.  ''  Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Clirist  Jesus'^  that  diedy  yea 
rather y"*^  that  in  risen  again^^  who  is  also,*  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  * 
maketh  intercession  for  t/«." — The  form  Wf  6  KaroKpivuv,  literally,  who  will  be 
the  condemning  one?  supposes  only  one  judge  possible,  while  the  form  of  the 
previous  question.  Who  will  accuse  f  admitted  a  plurality  of  accusers.  Why 
this  difference  ?  When  accusing  is  the  matter  in  question,  all  creatures 
may  raise  their  voice.  But  as  to  judging  f  One  only  is  appointed  for  that 
office.  He  who  is  called  (Acts  x.  42)  by  St.  Peter  ^*  the  judge  of  quick  and 
dead  ;"  comp.  also  Acts  xvii.  31  and  Rom.  xiv.  10  ;  so  that  the  question 
put  amounts  to  this  :  Will  Christ,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  condemn  us  ? 
The  verb  understood  must  be  will  he,  not  is;  "  comp.  vv.  83  and  35.  The 
negative  answer  arises  from  the  following  enumeration  of  the  acts  done  by 
Christ  in  our  behalf.  There  would  be  a  contradiction  between  this  series 
of  merciful  interpositions  and  a  final  condemnation.  It  has  excited  sur- 
prise that  when  saying  Christ  died,  Paul  did  not  add  for  us.  But  he  is  not 
speaking  here  of  the  death  of  Christ  from  the  viewpoint  of  expiation  ;  in 
this  respect  it  was  already  implied  in  the  answer  to  the  previous  question, 
*^  It  is  God  that  justifieth."  The  death  of  Christ  is  mentioned  here  from 
the  same  standpoint  as  in  chap,  vi.,  implying,  for  the  man  who  appropri- 
ates it,  death  to  sin.  The  article  6,  literally,,  the  {one  wJio  died),  reminds  us 
that  one  only  could  condemn  us,  but  that  it  is  that  very  one  who  died  that 
we  might  not  be  obliged  to  do  it.  The  resurrection  is  likewise  mentioned 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  in  chap,  vi.,  as  the  principle  whereby  a  new 
life  is  communicated  to  believers,  even  the  life  of  Christ  Himself,  of  which, 
when  once  justified,  we  are  made  partakers  (Eph.  ii.  5  and  6). — His  sitting 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  naturally  follows,  first  as  the  principle  of  the  out- 

1  K  A  C  F  O  L  read  Iijcrow  (after  Xpi<rrof),  which  is  omitted  by  T.  R.  with  B  D  E  E,  Syr. 

*  K  A  B  C  reject  icai  after  fioAAoK,  which  is  read  by  T.  R.  with  D  E  F  G  K  L,  It. 
s  K  A  C  add  en  vtKfwv. 

*  K  A  C  omit  teat  between  o«  and  ttmy. 

*  Kai  is  read  in  all  the  HJ1.  and  almoft  all  the  Mnn. 

*  So  the  late  Englieh  Revision :  who  is  he  that  ahaU  condemn  f—T.  W.  C 
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pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  as  having  put  into  the  hands  of  Christ 
the  government  of  the  world  and  the  direction  of  all  the  events  of  our  life. 
— Finally,  by  His  intercession  we  are  assured  of  His  precious  interposition 
at  such  moments  of  spiritual  weakness,  as  that  in  reference  to  which  He 
declared  to  Peter:  '*I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 
How,  with  such  support,  should  the  Christian  not  become  the  conqueror  of 
the  sin  which  still  cleaves  to  him,  and  how  should  he  not  succeed  in 
presenting  himself  before  the  judgment-seat  in  a  state  which  will  not 
dishonor  his  Lord  ?  This  is  what  the  apostle  had  called  (ver.  10), 
*'  being  saved  h/  His  Zi^tf,"  in  contrast  to  *'  being  reconciled  by  His 
death"  (same  verse).  , 

After  the  example  of  Erasmus,  Meyer  divides  the  questions  and  answers 
contained  in  this  passage  quite  differently.  According  to  him,  the  words  : 
Who  will  he  the  condemner  f  still  form  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
Wlio  will  accuse?  (ver.  83),  as  if  it  were  :  **  Since  God  justifieth,  who  tlien 
will  condemn  ?"  Then  follows  a  second  interrogation  introduced  by  the 
affirmations  :  Christ  died,  etc.,  affirmations  terminating  in  the  conclusion 
expressed  anew,  ver.  35,  in  the  interrogative  form  :  Who  will  separate?  that 
is  to  say  :  **  who  then  will  separate  us  ?"  But  this  grouping  of  questions 
and  answers  seems  to  me  inadmissible,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 1.  The  . 
question  :  Who  will  corulemn?  cannot  be  the  reproduction  (negatively)  of 
the  previous  question  :  Who  will  accuse?  For  accusing  and  condemning  are 
two  entirely  different  functions  ;  the  one  belongs  to  everybody,  the  other 
to  one  only.  2.  A  then  would  be  indispensable  in  the  two  questions  :  who 
shall  comle^nn  (ver.  34)  ?  and  who  shall  separate  (ver.  35)  ?  intended,  accord- 
ing to  Meyer,  to  express  the  two  conclusions.  3.  The  question  :  Who  shall 
separate  (ver.  35)  ?  is  so  far  from  being  intended  to  express  the  conclusion 
from  what  precedes,  that  it  finds  its  answer  in  all  that  follows,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  words  of  ver.  39,  which  close  the  whole  passage  :  Nothing  shall 
sejyarateus.  4.  This  same  question  :  Who  shall  separate?  is  followed  by  a 
long  enumeration  of  the  sufferings  calculated  to  separate  the  believer  from 
his  Saviour,  which  absolutely  prevents  us  from  taking  this  question  as 
expressing  a  conclusion. 

A  more  seducing  proposition  is  that  of  the  expositors  who,  after  taking 
the  words  Qfoq  6  AiKaidv  interrogatively  :  Ood  who  just\fieth  ?  give  the  same 
turn  to  ver.  34  :  "  Who  is  he  tltnt  shall  condemn  ?  Will  it  be  Christ,  He 
who  died,  who"  .  .  .  ?  This  form  has  something  lively  and  piquant ;  and 
if  it  applied  only  to  a  single  question,  one  might  be  tempted  to  hold  by  it. 
But  the  series  of  questions  which  would  then  succeed  one  another  in  the 
same  interrogative,  and  almost  ironical  sense,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
compatible  with  the  profound  feeling  of  this  whole  passage. 

The  numerous  variants  (ver.  34)  which  we  have  indicated  in  the  note 
have  no  importance.  The  name  Jesus,  added  to  the  title  Christ,  by  several 
Mjj.,  is  in  thorough  keeping  with  the  context ;  for  in  what  follows  there 
are  summed  up  the  phases  of  His  existence  as  a  historical  person.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Kai,  also,  in  the  second  and  third  proposition.  It  may  even 
be  said  that  the  Kal  of  the  third  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt. 

The  apostle  has  defied  accusers  ;  their  voice  is  silenced  by  the  sentence 
of  justification  which  covers  believers.  He  has  asked  if  at  the  last  day  the 
judge  will  not  condemn,  and  he  has  seen  sin,  the  object  of  condemnation, 
disappear  from  the  believer's  life  before  the  work  of  the  crucified  and  glo- 
rified Christ.  It  remains  to  be  known  whether  some  hostile  power  will  not 
succeed  in  violently  breaking  the  bond  which  unites  us  to  the  Lord,  and 
on  which  both  our  justification  and  sanctification  rest.  By  this  third  ques- 
tion he  reaches  the  subject  treated  in  the  last  place,  in  this  very  chapter, 
from  ver.  18  :  rd  TradijuaTa,  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  in  the  three  questions  of  this  passage  the  entire  Epistle  is  really 
summed  up.     It  is  clearly  seen  bow  the  logical  form  does  not  for  an  instant 
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slip  from  the  mind  of  Paul,  even  at  the  time  when  the  most  overflowing 
feeling  charges  his  pen. 

Vv.  85-37.  '*  Wlio  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  f  *  shall  trtbula- 
iion,  or  distress^  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  f  As 
it  is  written.  For  Thy  sake  ice  are  hilled  all  the  day  limg  ;  tee  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.  But  in  all  tJiese  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Ilim  that  loted^  ««." — The  pronoun  riq,  who^  refers  properly  to  per- 
sons ;  here  it  is  applied  to  all  the  sufferings  about  to  be  enumerated,  as  if 
Paul  saw  in  each  of  them  an  enemy  bearing  a  grudge  at  the  bond  uniting 
him  to  Christ. — The  love  of  Christ,  from  which  nothing  will  separate  him,  is 
not  the  love  which  we  have  to  Him  ;  for  we  are  not  separated  from  our 
own  personal  feeling.  It  is  therefore  the  love  which  He  has  to  us  ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  close  of  ver.  37  :  **  through  Him  that  loved  us." 
We  mighc,  with  Calv.,  Thol.,  RUck.,  understand  ;  nothing  will  separate  us 
from  the  feeling  we  have  of  the  love  of  Jesus  to  us.  But  is  not  Paul  rather 
representing  this  love  itself  as  a  force  which  takes  hold  of  and  possesses  us  ? 
Gomp.  2  Cor.  v.  14  :  **  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us  (holds  us 
pressed)."  Paul  is  thinking  of  the  profound  action  which  this  love  exer- 
cises through  the  Holy  Spirit  at  once  on  our  heart  and  will.  Such  is  the 
mysterious  power  from  the  operation  of  which  nothing  will  be  able  to  with- 
draw us.  —  e>./V/c,  triltulation :  overwhelming  external  circumstances  ; 
oTtvoxcjpia,  anguishj  literally,  compression  of  heart,  the  inward  effect  pro- 
duced by  tribulation  ;  SiuyfiSc,  legal  persecution.  To  understand  the  words  : 
famine,  nakedness^  peril,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  sketch  of  St.  PauPs  life, 
given  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23  et  seq.  The  sword :  the  symbol  of  capital  punish- 
ment. When  Paul  writes  this  word,  he  designates,  as  Bengcl  observes,  his 
own  future  mode  of  death. 

Ver.  36.  The  apostle  here  quotes  the  sorrowful  lament  put  by  a  psalmist 
in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful  under  the  old  covenant,  during  a  time  of  cruel 
oppression,  Ps.  xliv.  22.  The  quotation  follows  the  LXX.  All  the  day : 
every  hour  of  the  day  (Meyer).  Any  hour  is  serviceable  for  dragging  them  to 
slaughter.  For  the  love  of  thee :  Jehovah  in  the  O.  T.  corresponds  to  Christ 
in  the  New.  We  are  accounted :  it  is  long  since  sentence  has  been  pronounced 
by  hatred,  and  has  hung  over  their  head,  though  it  is  not  yet  executed.  • 

Ver.  37.  Paul  expresses  his  certainty  that  none  of  these  efforts  will  avail 
to  tear  the  believer  from  the  encircling  arms  of  Christ^s  love.  There  is  in 
this  love  a  power  which  will  overcome  all  the  weaknesses  of  despondency, 
all  the  sinkings  of  doubt,  all  the  fears  of  the  flesh,  all  the  horrors  of 
execution.  Paul  does  not  say  merely  vixufiev,  we  are  conquerors,  but  Wepvi- 
KUfjEv,  we  are  more  titan  conquerors ;  there  is  a  surplus  of  force  ;  we  might 
surmount  still  worse  trials  if  the  Lord  permitted  them.  And  in  what 
strength  ?  The  apostle,  instead  of  saying  :  through  the  love  of  the  Lord, 
expresses  himself  thus  :  through  the  Jjord  that  loved  us.     It  is  His  living 

?erson  that  acts  in  us.  For  it  is  He  Himself  in  His  love  who  sustains  us. 
'his  love  is  not  a  simple  thought  of  our  mind  ;  it  is  a  force  emanating  from 
Him.  The  Greco-Latin  reading  :  6ia  rdv  ay.,  on  account  of  Him  .  .  .,  would 
make  Jesus  merely  the  moral  cause  of  victory.  This  is  evidently  too  weak. 
— It  will  perhaps  be  asked  if  a  Christian  has  never  been  known  to  deny  his 
faith  in  suffering  and  persecution.  Yes,  and  it  is  not  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty the  apostle  wishes  to  state  here.  It  is  a  fact  of  the  moral  life  which 
is  in  question,  and  in  this  life  liberty  has  always  its  part  to  play,  as  it  had 
from  the  first  moment  of  faith.  What  Paul  means  is,  that  nothing  will  tear 
us  from  the  arms  of  Christ  against  our  will,  and  so  long  as  we  shall  not 
refuse  to  abide  in  them  ourselves  ;  comp.  John  x.  28-30.' 

'MB:  Tov  0eov  inrtiead  of  rov  Xfnmv. 

'  D  E  F  G,  It. :  6ia.  rov  ayawriffoLvra  instead  of  Bia  rov  ayamfatun'Of. 

*  This  expl  mation  is  n  sad  weakening  of  oar  LordV  word-i :  they  shall  never  perixh.  To  add, 
so  Ifmg  as  they  continue  mine,  is  to  pat  in  our  Saviour^s  month  vrhat  lie  does  not  say.^ 
T.  W.  C. 
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Vv.  38-39.  **  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  deathy  nor  life,  norangeh,^  nor 
principalitiea,^  nor  things  jn'esent,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  jjotcera,*  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creation,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  tlie  late  of 
Ood,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our,Lord.^^ — The  challenge  "which  the  apostle 
had  just  thrown  out  to  condemnation,  and  sin  and  suffering  of  every  kind, 
he  now  extends  to  all  the  hostile  powers  of  the  universe  which  could 
threaten  the  bond  of  love  whereby  Christ,  and  God  Himself,  are  united  to 
the  believer.  The  for  expresses  an  argument  a  fortiori:  **  none  of  the  ene- 
mies mentioned  is  to  be  feared,  for  not  even  throughout  the  whole  universe 
is  there  a  being  to  be  dreaded. — Paul  reverts  to  the  form  /,  which  he  had 
dropped  after  ver.  18  ;  the  reason  being  that  here,  as  well  as  in  ver.  38,  the 
matter  in  question  is  a  personal  conviction  of  a  moral  rather  than  a  system- 
atic nature.  We  must  not  forget  the  :  ^*if  at  least  you  persevere,''  which 
Paul  himself  wrote,  Col.  i.  2tS,  nor  examples  such  as  that  of  Demas,  2  Tim. 
iv.  10.  It  is  by  vto/iov^  (ver.  25),  perseverance  in  believing  in  the  love  of 
Christ  to  us,  that  this  love  exercises  its  irresistible  power  over  us.  The 
conviction  here  expressed  by  Paul  does  not  apply  to  himself  only,  but  to  all 
believers  (us,  ver.  39). 

The  adversaries  who  rise  before  his  view  seem  to  advance  in  pairs.  The 
first  pair  is  death  and  life.  Death  is  put  first,  in  connection  no  doubt  with 
vv.  35  and  36.  The  inverse  order  which  we  find  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  is  occasioned 
there  by  the  difference  of  the  context.  Death:  the  apostle  is  thinking  of 
martyrdom,  the  fear  of  which  may  lead  to  apostasy.  With  death  and  its 
agonies,  he  contrasts  life  with  its  distractions,  its  interests  and  seductions, 
which  may  lead  to  lukewarmncss  and  unfaithfulness,  as  in  the  case  of 
Demas. — ^Thc  second  pair  :  angels  and  principalities.  Undoubtedly  princi- 
palities, apxai,  might  be  regarded  as  an  order  of  angels  superior  to  common 
angels — archangels.  But  in  the  other  pairs  there  is  always  found  a  con- 
trast of  character  :  it  is  therefore  natural  to  apply  these  two  terms  to  spirits 
of  opposite  kinds  ;  the  first  to  good  angels  (though  this  sense  is  not  exclu- 
sively the  meaning  of  ayyE^oi,  as  Meyer  alleges  ;  com  p.  1  Cor.  iv.  9  and  vi. 
8)  ;  the  second  to  malignant  angels,  as  1  Cor.  xv.  24  and  Eph.  vi.  12  (Hof- 
mann).  It  will  be  asked  how  good  angels  could  labor  to  separate  us  from 
Christ ;  but  this  may  only  be  a  hypothesis  like  that  of  Gal.  i.  8.  And  may 
not  what  is  of  itself  good  contribute  to  lead  us  astray,  if  our  attachment  or 
admiration  stops  short  at  the  creature,  instead  of  rising  to  God  ?— The 
Byzs.  here  read  a  third  teiin  almost  synonymous  :  6w&fietq,  powers;  and  a 
Mj.  (C)  with  some  Mnn.  even  adds  a  fourth  :  k^ovalai,  dominations.  This 
last  terra  is  evidently  an  interpolation  to  form  a  pair  with  the  third.  As  to 
the  latter,  according  to  the  Mjj.  of  the  other  two  families,  it  has  its  place, 
if  it  is  really  authentic,  after  the  following  pair. — Third  pair  :  things  present 
and  things  to  come.  The  first  term  embraces  all  earthly  eventualities,  death 
included ;  the  second,  all  that  await  us  in  the  future  life.  The  word 
eiTffrora,  which  strictly  signifies  what  is  imminent,  when  contrasted  with 
things  to  come,  takes  the  meaning  :  all  that  is  already  present. — If  the  term 
powers  is  authentic,  it  must  be  taken  as  embracing  in  one  idea  the  two  terms 
of  the  following  pair  :  height  and  depth.  These  are  all  the  powers  of  the 
invisible  world,  whether  those  which  exalt  us  to  the  third  heaven  (height), 
but  which  in  an  instant,  by  reason  of  pride  or  even  violently  excitea  sensu- 
ality, may  occasion  the  most  frightful  falls  to  the  poor  human  heart ;  or 
those  which  plunge  us  into  the  most  mysterious  and  unspeakable  agonies 
(depth),  like  that  of  Jesus  at  Gethsemane,  when  He  exclaimed  :  **  My  soul 
is  sorrowful  even  unto  death  ;"  comp.  what  He  added  soon  after  :  "  This 
is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness.^^  *    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refute 

>  D  E  F  G,  It.  :  ayycAof  Instead  of  ayye Aoi. 

*  T.  R.,  with  K  L,  8yrKi>>  her«  puts  ovtc  5vya#ittf  (powers). 

•  K  A  B  C  D  B  F  Q,  It.  here  pat  ovrc  fivvofictc. 

<  Vanf;han*8  exposition  is  worth  citing :  NoUdng  lofty ^  presentlnf^  a  visible  opposittoD,  an 
open  defiance,  and  nothing  prxifound,  working  by  insidious  machination.— T.  W.  C. 
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the  following  interpretations  which  have  been  proposed  :  good  fortune  and 
bad  ;  or  honor  and  disgrace  ;  the  wisdom  of  heretics  and  vulgar  prejudices 
(Mel.)  ;  the  heights  from  why^h  martyrs  were  precipitated,  and  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  where  they  were  buried  (Thomas  Aquinas)  ;  or  finally,  the 
opposite  dimensions  of  space  (Meyer). — The  last  term,  Kriaiq  s-epa,  is  usually 
translated  by  the  expression  :  any  other  creature^  and  made  a  sort  of  et  axtera. 
This  meaning  would  certainly  be  rather  poor  after  expressions  of  such 
ample  comprehension  as  those  which  precede.  But  more  than  that,  it 
hardly  suits  the  word  ijepa^  which  signifies  different^  and  not  merely  o(her^ 
as  the  word  bXhi  would  do  (for  the  distinction  between  these  two  adjec- 
tives, comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  37-41).  It  seems,  then,  that  the  word  Kn<T/f  signifies 
liere,  not  creature^  as  if  the  reference  were  to  a  particular  being,  to  be  put 
side  by  side  with  several  others,  but  creation,  Paul  sees  in  thought  this 
whole  creation  disappear,  on  the  theatre  of  which  there  has  been  wrought 
the  greatest  wonder  of  divine  love  ;  and  he  asks  whether,  if  a  new  creation 
arise,  and  more  magnificent  marvels  are  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  man, 
the  cross  in  those  new  ages  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  eclipsed,  and  the 
love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  of  being  relegated  to  the  oblivion  of  the  past. 
And  he  boldly  affirms  that  whatever  new  creations  may  succeed  one  an- 
other, the  first  place  in  the  heart  of  believers  will  ever  remain  for  the 
redeeming  love  of  which  they  have  been  the  object  here  below. — Paul  here 
speaks  of  the  love  of  Jesus  as  being  the  love  of  God  Himself  ;  for  it  is  in 
the  former  that  the  latter  is  incarnated  for  us,  and  becomes  the  eternal 
anchor  of  which  our  faith  lays  hold  for  eternity  ;  comi).  v.  15  and  Luke 
XV.,  where  the  compassion  of  God  is  completely  identifieu  with  the  woik  of 
Jesus  on  the  earth  .^ 

Nowhere  has  the  feeling  of  St.  Paul  been  displayed  in  such  overflowing 
measure,  and  yet  the  thread  of  logical  deduction  is  not  broken  for  an 
instant.  This  passage  sums  up,  as  we  have  seen,  all  that  Paul  has  hitherto 
expounded  in  this  Epistle.  He  leaves  us  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  face  to 
face  with  this  divinely  wrought  salvation,  which  is  complete,  and  assured, 
and  founded  on  faith  alone,  to  be  apprehended,  and  ever  apprehended 
anew  by  the  same  means.  Then,  after  a  moment  of  contemplation  and  rest, 
he  takes  us  again  by  the  hand  to  ^uide  us  to  the  theatre  of  history,  and 
show  us  this  divine  work  unfolding  itself  on  a  great  scale  in  the  human  race. 


SECOND  PART.— SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Chaps.  IX. -XI. 

THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  stating  the  theme  "which  he  proposed  to  discuss  (i.  16  and  17),  the 
apostle  had  introduced  an  element  of  an  historical  nature  which  he  could 
not  fail  to  develop  at  some  point  or  other  of  his  treatise.  It  was  this : 
**  to  the  Jew  Jirsty  and  also  to  the  Greek."  In  what  relation  did  salvation, 
as  set  forth  in  his  Gospel,  stand  to  those  two  great  sections  of  the  human 
race  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  its  religious  development?  And 
particularly,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Jewish  people,  to  whom  salvation 
was  destined  in  the  first  place,  showed  themselves  \he  most  rebellious  to 
this  final  revelation  of  divine  mercy  ?  Did  not  the  fact  give  rise  to  a  grave 
objection  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  itself,  and  to  the  Mcssiahship  ascribed 
to  person  of  Jesus  by  the  new  faith  ?  A  Jew  might  reason  thus  :  Either 
the  gospel  is  true  and  Jesus  really  the  Messiah — but  in  this  case  the  divine 
promises  formerly  made  to  this  Jewish  people  who  reject  the  Messiah  and 
His  salvation  are  nullified  ; — or  Israel  is  and  remains  forever,  as  should  be 
the  case  in  virtue  of  its  election,  the  people  of  God,  and  in  this  case  the 
gospel  must  be  false  and  Jesus  an  impostor.  Thus  the  dilemma  seemed  to 
be  :  Either  to  aflirm  God's  faithfulness  to  His  own  election  and  deny  the 
gospel,  or  to  affirm  the  gospel,  but  give  the  lie  to  the  divine  election  and 
faithfulness. 

The  apostle  must  have  found  this  problem  in  his  way  every  time  he  bore 
testimony  to  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  his  demonstration  of  salvation  by 
faith  without  the  law  would  have  contained  a  grave  omission,  if  it  had  not 
presented  a  solution  suitable  to  the  nature  of  God  of  the  greatest  enigma  in 
history  :  the  rejection  of  the  elect  people. 

Generally  when  a  new  doctrine  presents  itself,  after  demonstrating  its 
intrinsic  truth,  it  has  a  double  bisk  to  discharge  to  mankind  whom  it  pro- 
fesses to  save — (1)  to  prove  that  it  is  capable  of  realizing  what  ought  to  he, 
moral  good  ;  this  Paul  has  done  by  showing,  chaps,  vi.-viii.,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  (expounded  chaps,  i.-v.)  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing holiness  ;  (2)  to  demonstrate  that  it  can  account  satisfactorily  for 
v)liat  has  beeUj  for  history  ;  this  the  apostle  proceeds  to  do,  chaps.  ix.-xi. 

The  domain  upon  which  the  apostle  here  enters  is  one  of  the  mosit  diffi- 
cult and  profound  which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  that 
of  theodicy^  or  the  justification  of  the  divine  government  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs.  But  he  does  not  enter  on  it  as  a  philosopher,  and  in  its 
totality  ;  he  treats  it  in  relation  to  a  special  point,  the  problem  of  the  lot 
of  Israel,  and  he  does  so  as  a  part  of  his  apostolic  task. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  mistakes  have  been  committed  in  expound- 
ing the  thounrht  of  Paul  in  this  passage.  Some  have  taken  it  as  a  dogmatic 
and  general  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  eUctioUy  as  an  element  of  Christian 
teaching.  This  view  finds  its  refutation  in  the  entire  course  of  this  great 
exposition,  in  which  the  apostle  constantly  reverts  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
the  antecedents  of  their  history  (ix.  6  et  seq.),  the  prophecies  concerning 
them  (ix.  27-20  and  x.  19-21),  and  their  present  and  future  destiny  (see 
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the  whole  of  chap,  xi.,  Rnd  particularly  the  conclusion,  w.  25-31).  It 
IS  therefore  a  problem  of  history  and  not  of  doctrine,  strictly  speaking, 
which  he  proposes  to  treat.  Calvin  himself  is  perfectly  aware  of  this. 
Here  is  the  ailemma  which,  according  to  him,  St.  Paul  resolved  in  these 
chapters :  **  Either  God  is  unfaithful  to  His  promises  (in  regard  to  the 
Jews),  or  Jesus  whom  Paul  preaches  is  not  the  Lord's  Christ  particularly 
promised  to  that  people." 

The  other  erroneous  point  of  view  in  regard  to  these  chapters  is  to  take 
them  as  intended  to  reconcile  the  Judeo-Christian  majority  of  the  church 
of  Rome  to  the  apostle's  mission  to  the  Gentiles  (Baur,  Mangold,  Holsten, 
Lipsius,  with  various  shades).  WeizsScker,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
primitive  Roman  church,*  asks  with  reason  why,  if  the  apostle  waa 
addressing  Judeo-Christians,  ho  should  designate  the  Jews,  ix.  8,  ^^  as  his 
brethren,"  and  not  rather  **  as  our  brethren  ;"  and  how  it  is  that  in  xi.  1 
he  alleges  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  all  Israel  is  not  rejected,  only  his  own 
conversion  and  not  that  of  his  readers.  He  likewise  demonstrates  beyond 
dispute,  in  our  opinion,  that  in  the  passage,  xi.  18,  the  words  :  ^^  I  speak 
unto  you,  Gentiles,"  are  necessarily  addressed  to  the  whole  church,  not 
merely  to  a  portion  of  the  Christians  of  Rome  (see  on  this  passage).  If  it 
is  sOp  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that,  addressing  himself  to  former  Gentiles, 
Paul  should  think  himself  obliged  to  demonstrate  in  three  long  chapters 
the  legitimacy  of  his  mission  among  the  Gentiles.  No  ;  it  is  not  his  mis? 
sion,  and  still  less  his  person,  which  Paul  means  to  defend  when  he  trncea 
this  vast  scheme  of  the  ways  of  God  ;  it  is  God  Himself  and  His  work  m 
mankind  by  the  gospel.  He  labors  to  dissipate  the  shadow  which  might 
be  thrown  on  the  character  of  God  or  the  truth  of  the  gospel  by  the  un- 
belief of  the  elect  people.  The  Tubingen  school  commits  the  same  mistake 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  our  Epistle  as  in  regard  to  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 
This  latter  writing  it  views  in  general  as  the  product  of  an  ecclesiastical 
piece  of  management,  intended  to  accredit  Paul's  person  and  ministry 
among  Christians  of  Jewish  origin,  while  it  is  meant  to  demonstrate  by  a 
simple  statement  of  facts  the  painstaking  and  faithful  manner  in  which 
Goa  has  proceeded  toward  His  ancient  people  in  the  foundation  of  the 
church.  Corap.  besides,  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
xii.  37-43,  in  which  this  apostle  takes  a  general  survey  of  the  fact  of  Jew- 
ish unbelief,  immediately  after  describing  its  development,  and  seeks  to 
fathom  its  causes.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the  church.  In  this  question 
there  was  concentrated  the  subject  of  the  connection  between  the  two 
revelations. 

How,  at  a  given  point  in  time,  can  God  reject  those  whom  He  has 
elected  ?  Is  the  fact  possible  ?  The  apostle  resolves  this  problem  by  put- 
ting himself  successively  at  three  points  of  view — 1.  That  of  God's  absolute 
liberty  in  regard  to  every  alleged  acquired  right,  upon  Him,  on  man's  part ; 
this  is  the  subject  of  chap.  ix.  2.  That  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  tise  which 
God  has  made  of  His  liberty  in  the  case  in  question  ;  such  is  the  subject  of 
chap.  X.,  where  Paul  shows  that  Israel  by  their  want  of  understanding 
drew  upon  themselves  the  lot  which  has  overtaken  them.  3.  That  of  the 
utility  of  this  so  unexpected  measure  ;  this  forms  the  subject  of  chap,  xi., 
where  the  beneficent  consequences  of  Israel's  rejection  down  to  their  glori 
ous  final  result  are  unfolded. — This  passage  does  not  contain  a  complete 
philosophy  of  history  ;  but  it  is  the  finest  specimen,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
masterpiece  of  this  science. 

1  Jahfbueherfur  deutteht  TheotogU^  1876,  p.  367  et  seq. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  PASSAGE   (IX.  1-29). 

ITie  Liberty  of  God  in  refford  to  the  Election  of  Israel. 

The  apostle  opens  this  passage  with  a  preface  expressiDg  the  profound 
grief  he  feels  in  view  of  the  mysterious  fact  which  is  about  to  occupy  him 
(vv.  1-6)  ;  then  he  shows  how  the  liberty  of  God  is  set  in  its  full  light  by 
the  theocratical  antecedents  (w.  6-1  a),  and  by  the  most  unequivocal  scrip- 
tural declarations  (vv.  14-24)  ;  and  finally,  he  calls  to  mind  that  the  use 
which  God  is  now  making  of  this  liberty  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  was 
clearly  foretold  (w.  25-29).  This  last  idea  forms  the  transition  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  refers  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  application  which 
God  has  made  to  the  Jews  of  His  sovereign  right  (chap.  z.).  Chap.  x. 
ought  strictly  to  begin  at  ver.  80  of  chap.  ix. 

Vv.  1-^. 

Paul  expresses  all  the  intensity  bf  his  grief  on  account  of  his  people 
(w.  1-3),  and  he  justifies  it  by  the  magnificent  prerogatives  wherewith  this 
unique  people  had  been  honored  (vv.  4  and  5). 

Vv.  1,  2.  **/  say  the  truth  in  Christy  1  lie  not,  my  conscience  hearing  me 
witness  in  tlie  Holy  Ohosty  that  I  have  a  great  grief  and  a  continual  lamentation ' 
in  my  heart,''^ — No  connecting  particle  joins  this  part  to  the  preceding. 
The  asyndeton  is  here,  as  always,  the  evidence  of  a  lively  emotion  which 
breaks,  so  to  speak,  the  logical  bond  ;  but  this  form  attests  at  the  same 
time  with  all  the  more  energy  the  profound  relation  of  feeling  which  unites 
this  piece  to  the  preceding.     And  is  it  not  in  fact  one  and  the  same  feeling 
in  the  two  contrasted  tispects,  that  emotion  of  triumphant  joy  expressed  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  chapter,  when,  after  conducting  poor  condemned 
And  lost  creatures  through  the  righteousness  of  faith  and  Eanctificntion  by 
ithe  Spirit,  he  has  brought  them  to  the  threshold  of  glory — and  the  giief 
which  he  feels  at  seeing  his  Israel  loved  above  all,  yet  deprived  of  such 
blessings  ?    He  has  just  been  following  a  people  of  elect  ana  glorified  ones 
rising  from  the  midst  of  fallen  humanity,  and  Israel  is  wanting  from  among 
the  number  I     There  is  between  these  two  parts  a  bitter  contemplation  in 
which  the  misery  of  rejected  Israel  appears  to  him  like  the  sombre  revcise 
of  the  incomparable  blessedness  of  the  faithful  who  are  adopted  in  Jesus 
Christ. — The  apostle  does  not  pronounce  the  word  which  expresses  the 
cause  of  his  grief.     It  is  not  an  oversight,  as  Beuss  thinks  ;  but  it  costs 
him  too  much  to  pronounce  the  fatal  word  ;  every  reader  will  divine  it 
from  his  very  silence. — The  words  :  i7i  Christ,  must  be  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding :  /  speak  the  truth,  and  not  to  what  follows  :  1  lie  not.     To  make 
Paul  say  :  **  in  Christ  I  lie  not,''  would  be  to  put  into  his  mouth  a  poor 
commonplace.     Ver.  2,  and  especially  ver.  8,  will  tell  what  the  fact  is 
which  he  is  concerned  to  affirm  so  solemnly. — A  man,  even  a  truthful  man, 
may  exaggerate  his  own  feelings  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  Paul  there  is  some- 
thing so  holy  in  Christ,    that  in  the  pure  and  luminous  atmosphere  of  His 
felt  presence  no  lie,  and    not  even    any  exaggeration,  is  possible.     The 
parenthesis  following  :  **  I  lie  not''  .  .  .,  might  be  taken  as  a  second  dec- 
laration in  a  negative  form,  parallel  to  the  affirmation  which   precedes. 
But  it  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  understand  what  the  testimony  of  his  am- 
science  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  add  to  the  security  already  given  by  the 
words  in  Christ,     It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  this  parenthesis  should  be 

>  Better,  voin^  Mwn— T.  W.  C. 
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regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  those  first  words  themselves  :  **  I  do  not  lie 
in  aflirming  that  it  is  under  the  view  of  Christ  that  I  declare  what  I  there 
say.-'  It  is  therefore  on  this  declaration  :  *^  I  speak  in  the  communion  of 
Christ,^*  that  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  bears;  and  even  this  testi- 
mony, as  too  human,  does  not  suffice.  Paul  declares  that  he  feels  at  the 
same  instant,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  whole  intimacy  of  this  commun- 
ion. The  avvy  with^  in  the  verb  avfi^airrvpelv^  to  testify  toithy  signifies  :  in 
concert  with  my  own  declaration.  **  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses shall  every  word  be  established  ;^^  it  seems  as  if  Paul  wished  to  con- 
firm his  affirmation  by  a  double  testimony,  that  of  his  conscience  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Why  so  much  solemnity  in  entering  on  his  subject  ? 
We  understand  the  reason  when  we  think  what  he  has  in  view  :  the  rejec- 
tion of  Israel.  Was  he  not  the  man  whom  the  Jews  accused  of  being 
moved  in  his  whole  work  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  his  people  ?  But  here 
is  the  expression  of  his  real  feelings  attested  by  all  he  counts  sacred,  how- 
ever extraordinary  what  he  is  about  to  say  (ver.  3)  may  appear. 

Yer.  2.  Vv.  2  and  3  contain  the  matter  of  that  truth  so  solemnly  an- 
nounced in  ver.  1.  The  parallelism  of  the  two  propositions  of  the  verse, 
as  always,  is  the  indication  of  a  rising  feeling.  A  triple  gradation 'has  been 
remarked  between  the  two  propositions.  First,  between  the  two  subjects  : 
HnTf,  grief  which  denotes  an  inward  sadness  ;  bSvvfj,  lamentation,  which 
refers  to  the  violent  outburst  of  grief,  though  it  should  only  be  inwardly  ; 
then  a  gradation  between  the  two  epithets  /[/f^fiAj/,  great,  and  a(J/dAt/7rrof, 
continual :  it  is  so  intense  that  it  accompanies  aU  the  moments  of  his  life  ; 
finally,  between  the  two  regimens  fun,  to  me,  and  r^  Knp6ia  /lov,  to  my  heart, 
the  latter  term  denoting  the  deepest  spring  of  the  emotions  of  the  me.-* 
Here  still  Paul  leaves  us  to  read  between  the  lines  the  tragical  word  which 
expresses  the  cause  of  this  grief. 

Ver.  3.  "  For  I  could  wish  that  myself^  were  anathema  avoay  from '  Christ 
for  the  saheofmy  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,'*'* — ^This  inward 
fact  is  the  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  expressed  in  ver.  2  {for) ; 
and  it  is  to  this  almost  incredible  fact  that  the  exceptional  affirmations  of 
ver.  1  applied. — The  imperfect  indicative  rjvx^^iriv,  literally,  1  was  wishing, 
has  in  Greek  the  force  of  throwing  this  wish  into  the  past,  and  into  a  past 
which  remains  always  unfinished,  so  that  this  expression  takes  away  from 
the  wish  all  possibility  of  realization.*  The  meaning  therefore  is  :  **  I 
should  wish,  if  such  a  desire  could  be  realized.^*  If  the  apostle  had  meant 
to  speak  of  a  wish  really  formed  by  him,  though  under  certain  conditions, 
he  would  have  expressed  this  idea  by  the  present  optative  evxoinriv,  or  by 
the  aorist  eit^aifinv  with  av  (Acts  xxvi.  29) ;  com  p.  Gal.  iv.  20,  and  also  Acts 
XXV.  22  (where  Agrippa  expresses  his  desire,  while  stating  it  as  unrealiza- 
ble, that  he  might  not  have  the  appearance  of  encroaching  on  the  authority 
of  Festus).  It  is  from  not  understanding  or  applying  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  imperfect  indicative  that  recourse  has  been  had  to  so  many  unnatural 
explanations,  intended  to  spare  the  apostle  a  wish  which  seemed  to  have  in 
it  something  offensive  to  Christian  feeling.  Thus  the  interpretation  of  the 
Itala  (optabam),  Ambrosiaster,  Pelagius,  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  Chalmers  : 
**  I  wished  (formerly  when  in  my  blind  fanaticism  I  persecuted  the  church 
of  Christ).^'  The  apostle  would,  on  this  view,  be  recalling  the  fact  that  it 
was  his  ardent  love  for  his  people  which  had  then  driven  him  away  from 
the  Christ  (who  had  appeared  in  Jesus).  But  it  is  not  of  what  he  was 
formerly,  it  is  of  what  he  is  now,  as  the  apostle  of  the  OentUes,  that  Paul 
'  wishes  to  bear  testimony  ;  and  that  the  expression  :  far  from  Christ,  may 

1  T.  B.  reads,  with  O  K  L,  Byi«eb,  nmos  ryw  before  oyotfcfAa  cimu,  while  all  the  reat  pot  it 
after. 

*  D  E  G  :  wo  instead  of  aro. 

*  Cartliu,  Sehulfframm.  $  109  and  110 :  "  The  indicative  of  the  historical  tenaea  expreaaea  the 
conrraat  to  reality  in  those  duires  which  are  to  be  expreraly  deei^ated  aa  Impossible  to  be 
fnlfllled ;  thna  ii^Atf|ii}v, '  I  ahould  like  certainly,  but  it  cannot  be.* " 
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prove  the  streDgth  of  his  love  to  Israel,  the  testimony  must  go  forth  from  a 
heart  which  has  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  is  able  to  appreciate 
Him  at  His  proper  value.  Finally,  some  indication  or  other  of  the  time 
when  he  formed  this  wish  would  have  been  necessary  {rrore,  formerly^ 
vii.  9). — Some  English  expositors,  among  the  last  Morison  and  Tregelles, 
have  made  the  first  half  of  ver.  8  a  parenthesis,  and  joined  the  end  of  the 
verse  *'  for  my  brethren''  .  .  .,  with  ver.  2.*  What  Paul,  according  to 
this  view,  meant  to  express  by  the  wish,  was  the  profound  misery  of  Israel, 
a  misery  in  which  he  himself  also  was  formerly  involved.  But  Morison  has 
withdrawn  this  explanation,  which  is  really  inadmissible,  and  he  now  pro- 
poses to  translate  :  /  might  desire  (to  go  all  that  length).'  The  examples 
which  he  quotes  to  justify  this  meaning  appear  to  me  insufficient,  and  the 
idea  itself  lacks  precision.  Finally,  Lange,  after  Michaelis,  has  made  a 
still  more  unfortunate  attempt.  He  translates  :  '^  I  made  a  vow/'  and  ex- 
plains it  of  an  engagement,  accompanied  no  doubt  with  an  imprecation, 
which  he  took,  it  is  held,  at  the  hands  of  the  high  priest  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  set  out  to  Damascus,  there  to  persecute  the  Christians  (Acts  ix.  2). 
He  undertook  in  some  way  or  other,  at  the  peril  of  his  Messianic  blessed- 
ness, to  save  Judaism  by  extirpating  the  heresy.  To  set  aside  such  an  ex- 
planation it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  imperfect  m'X^^^^t  "^l^ich  would 
require,  since  the  matter  in  question  is  a  positive  fact,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  aorist  jfvSnfiTp/,  or  at  least  accompanied  with  some  kind  of  chronological 
definition. — It  need  not  be  asked  how  this  vow  could  ever  be  realized ^ 
Paul  himself  declares  that  it  is  an  impossibility  ;  but  if  its  accomplishment 
depended  only  on  his  love,  he  would  certainly  express  such  a  wish  before 
the  Lord. 

The  word  avadefxa^  anathema,  from  avaTi^^fii,  to  expose,  to  set  in  vietc, 
always  denotes  an  object  consecrated  to  Qod.  But  this  consecration  may 
have  in  view  either  its  preservation  as  a  pious  offering  in  a  sanctuary 
(donaria) — in  this  case  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  use  the  form  avdOyfua,  for 
example  2  Mace.  v.  16,  and  Luke  xxi.  5 — or  it  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
destruction  of  the  consecrated  object,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ban  (cherem) ; 
the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  prefer  in  that  sense  using  the  form  avadeua  (for 
example.  Josh.  vii.  12  ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  the  word  did  not  exist  in  classic  Greek.  —The  ex- 
pression is  so  strong,  especially  with  the  regimen  airb  Xpiarov,  away  from 
Christ,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  it  either,  with  Grotius,  to  ecclesiastical 
excommunication,  or,  with  Jerome,  to  a  violent  death  inflicted  by  Christ 
(substituting  iiro,  by,  for  otto,  far  from),  Paul  lias  evidently  in  mind  the 
breaking  of  the  bond  which  unites  him  to  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  He  would 
consent,  if  it  were  possible,  to  fall  back  again  forever  into  the  state  of 
condemnation  in  which  he  lived  before  his  conversion,  if  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  salvation  he  could  bring  about  the  conversion  of  his  people  Israel. 
The  words  :  away  from  Christ,  express  the  bitterness  that  such  an  anathema 
would  have  for  his  heart ;  and  yet  he  would  face  it,  if  it  were  possible  thus 
to  exchange  lots  with  his  people.  Here  is,  as  it  were,  the  paroxysm  of 
patriotic  devotion.  The  pronoun  myself  if  placed,  as  in  the  Byz»  text, 
before  the  term  :  to  be  anathema^  sets  Paul  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  who  are 
really  in  this  state  :  "  I  should  myself  like  to  be  anathema  (rather  than 
they)."  But  if,  with  the  other  documents,  it  be  placed  after  the  words  :  to 
be  anathem/i,  it  serves  to  contrast  the  real  with  the  alleged  Paul,  who  was 
made  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  Jews  in  consequence  of  the  mission  which 
he  carried  out  among  the  Gentiles  :  **to  be  anathema  myself  I  who  am 
represented  as  the  despiser  of  my  nation,  and  who  have  in  fact  the  sad  mis- 
sion of  consecrating  the  divorce  between  Israel  and  her  God  I"    To  the 

1  Morison.  An  Erponfion  (if  the  yinth  Chapter  of  PnuTs  EpUtU  to  the  Romans,  1849. 
■  Tfu  ExpoHtor,  September,  18T7. 
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notion  of  tipiritual  and  theocratic  Jeinship  denoted  by  the  title  brethren ^  the 
expression  :  kinsmen  according  to  the  Jlesh,  adds  the  idea  of  natural  human 
kinship  by  blood  and  nationality. 

Vv.  4  and  5  are  intended  to  justify  the  wish  expressed  in  ver.  8,  by  de- 
claring the  glorious  prerogatives  which  are  fitted  to  render  this  people 
supremely  precious  to  a  truly  Israelitish  heart. 

Ver.  4.  * '  Who  are  Israelites  ;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption^  and  the  glory y 
and  the  covenants^ '  and  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  service^  ami  the  promises.''''  ^ 
— The  pronoun  olnve^,  who,  characterizes  them  in  the  context  as  persons  for 
whom  it  would  be  worth  while  to  accept  even  damnation. — The  name 
Israelites  is  the  name  of  honor  belonging  to  the  people  ;  it  is  a  title  resting 
on  the  glorious  fact  related  Gen.  xxxii.  28.  It  contains  all  the  prerogatives 
which  follow. — ^Thesc  prerogatives  are  enumerated  in  ver.  4,  to  the  aumber 
of  six,  all  connected  by  Kai,  and,  a  form  expressing  rising  exaltation  of  feel- 
ing.— Xlodeaia,  the  adoption :  Israel  is  always  represented  as  the  Lord^s  son 
or  first-bom  among  all  peoples,  Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1  ;  Hos.  xi.  1. — 
^io^ay  the  glory :  this  term  does  not  at  all  express,  as  Reuss  thinks,  the  final 
glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  for  this  glory  belongs  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  to  the  Jews.  The  term  is  here  taken  in  the  special  sense  which  it 
often  has  in  the  O.  T.  :  the  visible^  luminous  appearance  of  the  Lord^s  pres- 
ence, £x.  xxiv.  10,  xxix.  43  ;  1  Kings  viii.  11  ;  £zek.  i.  28.  The  Rabbins 
had  invented  a  particular  term  to  denote  this  glorious  appearance,  the 
name  shekinah,  from  schakan,  to  dwelL — Aiadf/Kat,  the  covenants:  this  word 
denotes  the  numerous  covenants  concluded  by  God  with  the  patriarchs. 
The  reading  of  some  mss.  :  the  covenant,  is  a  faulty  correctiou.  What  led 
to  it  was  the  term  :  the  old  covenant. — Hfouo^toin,  the  giving  of  the  law :  this 
term  embraces  along  with  the  gift  of  the  law  itself,  the  solemn  promulga^ 
tion  of  it  on  Mount  Sinai ;  comp.  the  saying  of  the  psalmist,  cxlvii.  20  : 
"  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation. '^—Aarpf/a,  the  service  (cultvs),  this 
is  the  sum-total  of  the  Levitical  services  instituted  by  the  law. — 'ETrayye^iat, 
the  promises:  this  term  carries  our  view  from  past  benefits  to  the  still 
greater  blessings  to  come,  which  God  promised  to  His  people.  The  read- 
ing :  the  promise,  in  the  Greco- Latin,  is  also  an  erroneous  correction. 

Ver.  5.  ^^  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  thefiesh,  Christ 
came,  who  is  Ood  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  amen.'''* — To  blessings  of  an  imper- 
sonal nature  Paul  adds,  as  crowning  them,  the  gifts  which  consist  in  living 
persons,  and  which  either  preceded  the  above  or  followed  them  ;  such  are 
tlie  patriarchs,  from  whom  the  people  spiang,  and  who  are  as  it  were  its 
root ;  and  tJie  Messiah,  who  sprang  from  the  people,  and  who  is  as  it  were 
its  flower. — The  first  proposition  literally  signities :  "  whose  (Israelites') 
are  the  fathers, '*  that  is  to  say,  to  whom  the  fathers  belong  as  national 
property.  The  heroes  of  a  people  are  regarded  by  it  as  its  most  precious 
treasure. — But  the  apostle  is  careful  not  to  apply  the  same  form  to  the 
Messiah,  which  would  signify  that  the  Christ  is  the  property  of  the  Jews. 
He  says  here  k^  Ctv,  from  the  midst  of  whom.  He  proceeds  from  them  as  to 
origin,  but  He  docs  not  belong  to  them  exclusively  as  to  His  destination. 
The  antithesis  between  the  two  forms  uv,  wfiose,  and  k^  i>v,  from  among 
whom,  is  certainly  intentional. — But  while  fully  recognizing  that  the  Christ 
comes  from  the  Jews,  the  apostle  is  well  aware  that  this  mode  of  origin 
refers  only  to  the  human  and  phenomenal  side  of  His  person  ;  and  hence  ho 
immediately  adds  :  a^  to  the  flesh.  This  expression  should  evidently  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  ver.  3  ;  for  here  as  there  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  a  relation  of  filiation  or  origin.  The  term  fijesh  therefore  embraces 
the  human  nature  in  its  totality  ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  seek  here  tKe  con- 
trast between  thefiesh  and  the  spirit,  adp^  and  irvevna.    We  find  this  same 

1  B  D  E  F  G  read  i|  Jta^inj  Instead  of  cu  Sta^itai. 
S  D  B  F  Q  read  i|  cva-y7«Aia  instead  of  a*  drayycAiOi. 
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meaninff  of  the  word  flesh  again  in  ver.  8,  where  the  human  sonship  is 
opposed  to  the  divine  (by  faith  in  the  promise).  It  is  also  in  the  same 
sense  that  John  says  (i.  14)  :  ^'  The  Word  was  made  flesh/'  The  antithesis 
to  the  word,;2^A  in  all  these  cases  is  not  spirit^  but  Ood;  comp.  Gal.  i.  16  : 
**  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood  ^*  (men  in  contrast  to  Qod)  ;  Matt, 
zxiv.  22  ;  Rom.  iii.  20  ;  1  Cor.  i.  29,  etc.  The  contrast  is  not,  therefore, 
altogether  the  same  in  this  passage  as  in  i.  3  and  4.  There,  the  point  was 
the  antithesis  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Him- 
self ;  here,  it  is  the  contrast  between  His  divine  origin  (which  was  implied 
already  in  viii.  3)  and  His  human,  and  more  especially  His  Israelitish  origin. 
Many  commentators  close  the  sentence  with  the  words:  cuxording  to  the  flesh 
(Semi.,  Fritzs.,  Ew.,  van  Heng.,  Meyer,  Baur,  Tischendorf,  8th  edition). 
In  that  case  it  only  remains  to  take  the  following  words  as  an  exclamation 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  praise^  of  the  God  who  has  so  highly  privileged 
Israel ;  so  Oltramare  translates  :  ^^  Let  Him  who  is  over  all  things,  God,  be 
therefore  blessed  forever  \  Amen."  The  epithet :  6  «i/  evl  ndv-uv,  who  is 
above  all  things,  or  above  all,  would  require  to  be  regarded  as  paraphrasing 
the  term  navTOKparup,  the  universal  sovereign,  by  which  the  LXX.  often  ren- 
der Schaddai,  the  Ali-potoer/ul ;  comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  18  ;  Rev.  i.  8,  iv.  8.  This 
thanksgiving  in  the  context  would  apply  either  to  the  sovereign  freedom 
with  which  God  distributes  His  gifts  to  whom  He  pleases,  or  to  His  provi- 
dence, which,  always  extending  to  all,  favors  one  people  only,  witn  the 
view  of  bringing  to  Himself  all  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  surprised  at  a  conclusion  so  abrupt  and  negative  in  form,  at 
least  as  to  sense,  of  an  enumeration  so  magnificent  as  the  preceding  ;  for 
there  is  evidently  a  limitation  and,  so  to  speak,  a  negation  in  the  words  : 
as  concerning  the  flesh.  They  signify:  ^^At  Uitnt  as  concerning  the  flesh." 
This  restriction  goes  in  the  teeth  of  the  feeling  which  has  inspired  the 
whole  passage  thus  far.  It  is  a  descent  which,  after  the  gradual  ascent  of 
the  preceding  lines,  closes  it  with  startling  abruptness.  Still  more,  the 
burst  of  gratitude  which  on  this  explanation  would  inspire  this  doxology, 
would  be  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  impression  of  profound  grief  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  passage.  In  fact,  the  privileges  enumerated 
have  been  heaped  up  thus  only  to  justify  this  painful  impression  ;  and  here 
is  the  apostle  all  at  once  breaking  out  into  a  song  of  praise  because  of  those 
advantages  which  Israel  have  rendered  unavailing  by  their  unbelief  I  (comp. 
Gess).  If,  besides,  the  participle  6  iiv,  who  is,  referred  to  a  subject  not 
mentioned  in  the  previous  proposition  (God),  this  transition  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another  would  recjuire  to  be  indicated  in  some  way,  either  by  the 
addition  of  a  6k,  now,  as  m  xvi.  25,  Jude  ver.  24,  etc.,  or  by  giving  a  turn 
to  the  sentence  such  as  this  :  rift  eirl  irdvruv  Oe<^,  ryj  evAoyif/ievif}  .  .  .  d6^€t, 
**  to  God  ever  blessed  be  glory  I"  comp.  xi.  86  ;  or  simply  :  ev/.oy^Toc  6  Gedf, 
as  in  2  Cor.  i.  3  ;  Eph.  i.  3.  In  his  truly  classical  dissertation  on  this 
passage,'  Hermann  Schultz  vigorously  develops  the  argument  often  alleged 
against  the  interpretation  which  we  are  examining,  that  the  participle 
ivXoyffuivoc,  blessed,  would  require  to  be  placed  not  after,  but  before  the  sub- 
stantive Qe6^,  Ood.  The  usage  is,  that  in  forms  of  thanksgiving  the  first 
word  proceeding  from  the  heart  of  the  grateful  worshipper  is  the  term 
blessed,  and  that  this  word  precedes  the  name  of  God  ;  comp.  in  the  LXX. 
Gen.  ix.  26  and  xiv.  20  ;  Ps.  xviiL  46  ;  xxviii.  6,  xxxi.  21,  xli.  18,  Ixvi.  20, 
Ixviii.  35,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  Ixxxix.  52,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  N.  T.  Matt,  xxiii.  39  ; 
Mark  xi.  9  ;  Luke  i.  68,  xiii.  35,  xix.  38  ;  2  Cor.  i.  3  ;  Eph.  i.  3  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3. 
The  only  exception  which  can  be  quoted  would  be  Ps.  Ixviii.  19,  if  the  text 
of  the  LXX.  were  not  probably  corrupted  in  this  passage,  and  if  especially 
the  verb  to  be  understood  were  not  the  indicative  eari,  is,  instead  of  the 
imperative  ieru,  let  Him  be;  comp.  ver.  34.     Finally,  it  is  difiicult  to  un- 

>  Jahrbucker fur  deuiscfu  Theologte,  1868. 
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derstand  in  our  passage  ihe  object  of  the  participle  &v  {who  is,  who  is 
really)  applied  to  God  ;  the  form  6  cirl  Travruv  Oeog  (without  uv)  would  have 
been  perfectly  clear  ;  and  Paul  could  not  have  any  reason  for  insisting  in 
speaking  of  God  on  the  reality  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  For  he  was  not 
concerned  to  combat  idolatry,  as  in  chap.  i.  for  example. 

Erasmus,  who  first  proposed  to  end  the  period  after  aapxa  (flesh)^  had 
likewise  put  the  question  whether  the  sentence  might  not  close  with  the 
word  iravTtiv  {all  things,  or  all) :  *^  of  whom  is  the  Christ  according  to  the 
fiesh,  who  is  over  all  things  ;  God  be  blessed  forever  and  ever  V^  Is  this 
construction  better  than  the  preceding  ?  Meyer  thinks  not.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  matter  of  improbability  they  are  on  a  par.  Yet  the  latter  at 
least  gives  a  more  or  less  suitable  conclusion  to  the  proposition  relative  to 
the  Christ.  These  last  words  :  **  who  is  over  all,**  applied  to  Christ,  con- 
tain up  to  a  certain  point  the  antithesis  which  we  were  led  to  expect  from' 
the  restriction  :  as  concerning  the  flesh ;  and  by  proclaiming  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  Christ,  they  bring  out,  as  the  context  demands,  the  excep- 
tional prerogative  granted  to  the  people  of  which  He  is  a  member.  It 
would  also  be  somewhat  easier  to  explain  the  form  of  6  up,  who  is,  than  on 
the  previous  construction.  For  the  application  to  Christ  of  the  idea  of 
universal  sovereignty  might  require  this  word  d»p,  iclio  is  really.  But  inde- 
pendently of  several  difficulties  which  attach  to  the  preceding  explanation, 
and  which  remain  in  this  one,  there  are  new  difficulties  which  belong  to  it, 
and  which  render  it,  if  possible,  still  more  inadmissible.  The  words  :  who 
is  over  all  things,  are  not  the  natural  antithesis  of  these  :  as  concerning  the 
flesh.  The  latter  referred  to  origin  ;  the  former  point  only  to  position. 
Then,  as  Meyer  observes,  the  doxology  comes  on  us  with  intolerable  abrupt- 
ness :  **  God  be  blessed  forever  and  ever  !**  And  more  than  all,  the  sole 
reason  which  would  make  it  possible  to  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  posi- 
tion of  the  participle  tv^oymivo^  (blessed)  after  Oedg  {Ood),  contrary  to  the 
uniform  usage  of  the  sacred  writers,  is  wholly  lost ;  for  this  displacement 
can  only  arise  (see  Meyer)  from  the  forcible  description  of  Ood  in  the 
words  :  who  is  over  aU  things.^ 

The  entire  primitive  church  seems  to  have  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
meaning  to  be  given  to  our  passage  ;  comp.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Theodoret ;  *  later,  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza« 
Tholuck,  Usteri,  Olshausen,  Philippi,  Gess,  Ritschl,  Hofmann,  Weiss,  De- 
litzsch,  Schultz.'  In  fact,  in  writing  the  restriction  :  rd  Kara  aapKa,  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Paul  had  evidently  in  view  this  peculiarity  :  that  the 
Christ  was  something  else  and  more  than  a  Jew,  and  it  is  with  this  unpar- 
alleled fact  that  he  rightly  concludes  the  enumeration  of  IsraePs  preroga- 
tives. No  doubt  the  words  :  who  is  over  all  things,  express  in  a  certain 
measure  the  naturally  expected  idea  of  the  supreme  greatness  of  the 
Christ ;  but  they  are  not  enough  for  the  apostle's  object.  For,  if  they 
connect  themselves  with  the  i^  uv,  from  ths  midst  of  whom,  contrasting  the 
universal  supremacy  of  the  Christ  with  His  national  origin,  they  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  still  narrower  restriction  :  as  concerning  the  flesh. 
Now  this  latter  leads  us  also  to  expect  its  antithesis,  which  appears  only  in 
the  title  Ood,  This  word  is  therefore  the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the 
whole  passage,  as  it  forms  its  culminating  point.  Scripture  frequently  con- 
trasts, as  we  have  seen, ./E»A  ^human  nature  in  its  weakness)  with  Ood; 
comp.  Isa.  XX xi.  8.  And  if  it  is  certain  that  Paul  recognizes  in  the  divino 
being  who  appeared  in  Jesus  the  creator  of  all  things  (1  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  Col. 
i.  16,  17),  the  Jehovah  of  the  O.  T.  who  led  the  people  in  the  cloud  (1  Cor. 

1  We  need  not  point  oat  the  weakness  of  this  resron  alleged  bv  Meyer  to  Jn^tify  bin  owu 
explanation  ;  bnt  U  is  certain  that  the  difflcalty  tells  with  twofold  force  against  the  aecond 
eoni^iructioir. 

•  Theodore  of  Mopsnesfia  if»  the  only  dissentient.— T.  W.  C. 

*  Alford,  Hod|?e.  and  Vaiighan  may  be  added.  JMeyer  agrees  with  Braamns  and  Tischendorf 
(8th  ed.)  iu  putting  a  period  after ;KmA.—T.  W.  C. 
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X.  4),  who  before  coming  on  the  earth  was  in  the  form  of  God  (Phil.  ii.  6  et 
seq.),  is  it  strange  that  he  should  have  sometimes  given  the  name  of  God 
to  such  a  being,  and  that  he  should  have  done  so  especially  in  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this,  where  he  is  feeling  in  all  its  bitterness  the  contrast  between 
the  transcendent  greatness  of  the  gifts  bestowed  on  Israel  and  the  sad 
result  in  which  they  have  terminated  ?  It  seems  to  us  difficult  to  avoid 
seeing  in  the  benediction  which  follows  the  words  :  *^  who  is  God  over  all 
things/'  an  expression  of  homage  rendered  to  this  God-Christ,  and  intended 
to  wipe  out  the  dishonor  cast  on  Him  by  Jewish  unbelief,  as  in  chap.  i.  the 
form  of  adoration,  pronounced  in  ver.  25,  was  a  way  of  protesting  against 
the  outrage  inflictea  on  the  true  God  by  Gentile  idolatry. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  of  this  word  Ood  that  objections  are  raised  to 
the  application  of  such  utterances  to  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  objected 
that  nowhere  else  does  Paul  designate  Jesus  in  this  way  (Meyer),  and  that 
even  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  Christ,  as  only  Lord,  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
the  Father y  as  the  one  Ood  (Reuss).  It  is  added,  that  by  the  words  :  oter 
all  things,  Christ  would  seem  to  be  placed  above  God  Himself,  or  at  least 
made  equal  to  the  supreme  God. — Suppose  this  passage  were  really  the  only 
one  in  which  Jesus  receives  the  name  of  God  from  Paul,  is  it  not  the  same 
with  John,  in  whose  writings  this  name  is  not  given  to  Christ  confessedly 
more  than  once  or  twice  (i.  1,  zz.  28)  ?  As  to  the  general  question,  I  am 
tmwilling  to  give  judgment  from  the  various  passages  which  are  alleged  by 
many  commentators  with  the  view  of  proving  that  Paul  has  given  Jesus  the 
name  of  God,  Oedc,  more  than  once.  I  have  carefully  weighed  the  reasons 
of  those  who  deny  the  fact ;  and  yet,  after  reading  and  re-reading  £ph. 
V.  5  and  Tit.  ii.  13,  I  always  come  back  to  the  first  conviction  which  the 
Greek  construction  produces,  viz.  that  Paul  in  these  passages  really  meant 
to  designate  the  Christ  as  QeSc*  But  this  discussion  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  and  could  not  in  any  case  lead  to  an  absolutely  conclusive  result. — As 
to  the  doxologies  of  the  N.  T.  besides  those  of  Revelation,  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lamb  as  well  as  to  God,  there  is  that  of  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  which 
indisputably  applies  to  Christ,  and  which  must  be  assigned  to  St.  Paul 
unless  we  deny  to  him  the  whole  Epistle. — Let  us  add,  that  it  would  be 
wholly  false  to  depend  here  on  the  rule  (the  correctness  of  which  I  do  not 
examine),  that  when  in  the  N.  T.  Christ  is  called  Oed^,  Qod^  it  is  in  every 
case  without  the  article,  and  that  the  designation  6  Gedc  is  reserved  for  the 
one  God  and  FatJwr,  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  case  before  us,  for 
the  article  6  belongs  not  to  the  word  Qe6c^  but  to  the  participle  dv.  If  Paul 
had  meant  here  to  use  the  form  6  Qe6^  in  application  to  God,  he  would 
have  required  to  write  :  6  iiv  6  kni  irdvTDv  Ge<Jf .  We  have  therefore  the  form 
Oe6^  without  the  article,  as  in  John  L  1,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  simple  gram- 
marical  predicate. 

Against  our  explanation  Reuss  with  great  assurance  opposes  1  Cor.  viii.  6. 
The  reasoning  of  this  critic  may  be  valid  against  those  who  refuse  to  admit 
the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  But  for  those  who  prefer  the 
true  thought  of  Scripture  to  a  theological  formula,  ancient,  no  doubt,  but 
yet  human,  this  argument  does  not  affect  them.  The  distinction  between 
tlie  God  and  Father  and  the  God -Christ  is  in  their  eyes  a  perfectly  estab- 
lished fact.  And  if  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  God  the  Father  from  fre- 
quently receiving  the  name  Ki/o/of,  Lord,  neither  j«  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent the  Lord  Christ  from  receiving  in  certain  cases  the  name  Ge^c,  Qod 
(see  Hofmann  on  this  point). 

The  most  singular  objection  is  that  which  is  taken  from  the  words  :  omt 
all  things  (or  oter  all),  Meyer  says  :  **  To  all  this  there  is  added  the  insur- 
mountable difficulty  that  Christ  would  not  be  simply  called  God,  but  God 
over  all;  which  would  designate  Him  the  Oedg  iravroKparupj  th«  sovereign 
God,  and  would  contradict  the  general  view  maintained  in  the  N.  T.  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Son  in  relation  to  the  Father."    Meyer  argues  as  if  knl 
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ndvTuw,  oter  all  things,  was  descriptive  of  the  word  Be6c,  Ood,  and  here 
denoted  the  being  called  Qod  as  the  supreme  God.  But  what  does  he  say 
himself  two  pages  farther  on:  ^^krri,  over,  denotes  government  over  all 
things.'''*  The  over  aU  things^  according  to  Meyer  himself,  is  not  at  all  a 
determination  of  the  word  Bedg.  We  must  not,  as  his  objection  assumed, 
connect  kirl  ndwuv  with  Oed^,  but  with  the  participle  dv,  a  word  which 
otherwise  would  be  unmeaning  there  :  **  He  who  is  exalted  over  all  things, 
as  God  blessed  forever.''  Comp.  Matt,  xviii.  28.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  to  this  iravruvy  all  things,  the  exception  applies  which  is  stated 
1  Cor.  XV.  27  :  ^^  He  is  excepted  which  did  put  all  things  under  Him.'' 
How  could  God  be  included  m  the  irdvra,  aU  things  t 

Gess,  while  holding  with  us  that  the  conclusion  of  the  verse  applies  to 
Christ,  divides  it  into  three  clauses,  placing  a  first  comma  after  iravruv, 
and  a  second  after  Qe6c,  '^  who  is  above  all  things,  (is)  God,  (is)  blessed  " 
.  .  .  ;  so  that  Paul  is  taken  to  affirm  three  things  of  Christ :  first,  that  He 
is  appointed  universal  sovereign  ;  next,  that  He  is  God  ;  finally — as  fol- 
lows from  the  two  previous  terms — that  He  is  forever  adored  and  blessed. 
I  cannot  agree  with  this  explanation.  The  epithet  blessed  is  too  directly 
connected  with  the  term  Ooa  to  be  thus  separated  from  it ;  and  the  expres- 
sion :  Ood  blessed,  seems,  as  well  as  the  eTcl  irdvruv,  to  be  the  attribute  of 
the  participle  uv,  and  intended  to  form  with  this  latter  the  complete  an- 
tithesis to  the  restriction  :  as  to  the  Jlesh,  Besides,  this  breaking  up  of  the 
proposition  into  three  parallel  clauses  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  gush  of 
feeling  which  dictates  this  whole  conclusion.  Nearly  the  same  reasons  may 
be  urged  against  the  punctuation  proposed  by  Hofmann  (a  coomia  after 
iravTuv) :  **  who  is  over  all  things,  (who  is)  God  blessed  forever." 

Schultz,  after  demonstrating  with  the  tone  of  a  master  the  necessity  of 
applying  this  whole  conclusion  (from  the  word  flesh)  to  Jesus  Christ,  insists 
notwithstanding  on  this  point :  that  according  to  Paul's  view  this  affirma- 
tion of  Christ's  divinity  applies  only  to  Jesus  glorifled  (from  the  date  of  His 
exaltation  at  the  close  of  His  earthly  life).  Christ  would  thus  be  called 
God  only  in  an  inferior  sense,  as  man  raised  to  universal  sovereignty. 
Three  reasons  render  this  explanation  inadmissibljEs — 1.  Paul  requires  to 
complete  the  idea  of  the  Israelitish  origin  of  Jesus  by  that  of  a  higher 
origin.  The  matter  in  question,  therefore,  is  not  His  exaltation,  but  His 
divine  pre-ezistence,  2.  The  passages  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Philippians,  which  explain  this  name  9edc,  Ood, 
relate  to  Christ  before  His  incarnation,  and  not  to  Christ  glorified  by  His 
ascension.  3.  From  the  standpoint  of  biblical  monotheism  to  become  God, 
without  being  so  by  nature,  is  a  monstrosity. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  that  Paul  here  points,  as  the 
crown  of  all  the  prerogatives  granted  to  Israel,  to  their  having  produced 
for  the  world  the  Christ,  who  now,  exalted  s bove  all  things,  is  God  blessed 
forever.'  It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  about  the  term  nauruv.  Some 
translate  :  all,  and  understand  either  all  men,  or  all  the  servants  of  God, 
under  the  O.  T.  ;  others  understand  by  the  term  aU  things,  and  apply  it 
either  to  all  the  prerogatives  bestowed  on  Israel,  or  to  the  universe  in  its 
entirety.  This  last  meaning  seems  to  us  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  context.  What  can  form  a  people's  supreme  title  to  honor, 
if  not  the  fact  of  having  given  to  the  world  the  universal  monarch  ? 

And  yet  such  prerogatives  did  not  exempt  the  Israelitish  nation  from  the 
possibility  of  a  rejection.  In  the  very  history  of  this  people  so  peculiarly 
blessed  there  were  antecedents  fitted  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
this  terrible  danger.  This  is  the  point  the  apostle  brings  out  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  vv.  6-18,  borrowing  from  Israelitish  history  two  facts  which 

I  In  the  JmtrruU  (tf  the  Society  of  BUillcal  IMtroiwrt  and  Ex^gait.  Jone  and  December, 
18S1.  will  be  foand  an  ezhaoetlve  dlflcafsion  of  this  doxologj*  by  rroi.  Tim.  Dwight  of  New 
Haven  and  Prof.  Bcra  Abbot  of  Cambridge.— T.  W.  C. 
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prove  that  from  the  beginnings  of  this  people  God  has  proceeded  by  way  of 
exclusion  in  regard  to  an  entire  portion  of  the  elect  race.  Thus,  when 
Isaac  alone  received  the  character  of  the  chosen  seed^  to  the  exclusion  of 
Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  though  he  also  was,  vv.  6-9  ;  and  again,  when  of 
Isaac^s  two  sons  Jacob  was  preferred,  and  his  eldest  rejected,  vv.  10-13. 


Vv.  6-13. 

Vv.  6-9.  *  *  Not  as  though  the  toord  of  God  were  made  of  no  effect ;  for  they 
are  not  aU  Israel^ '  which  are  of  Israel,  Neithtt*  because  they  are  the  seed  of 
Abraham^  are  they  all  children ;  but,  '  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seea  be  called ;  *  that 
is,  they  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  Ood; 
but  the  children  of  the  promise  are  counted  for  a  seed.  For  this  is  a  word 
of  promise,  *'At  this  time  wiU  I  return,  and  Sarah  shall  haoe  a  son,'*  " — The  6e, 
hut,  between  vv.  6  and  6,  is  strongly  adversative  :  "  But  all  those  privi- 
leges, excellent  as  they  were,  could  not  assure  to  Israel  what  the  word  of 
God  did  not  promise  ;'^  that  the  divine  election  should  apply  to  all  the 
children  of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh. — As  the  form  obx  o\6v  re  signi- 
fies :  it  is  riot  possible,  this  meaning  has  been  adopted  here  by  Beza  and 
others  :  **  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  of  no  effect ;" 
which  would  imply  that  this  word  proclaimed  the  exclusion  of  the  Jewish 
nation  as  inevitable,  and  that  consequently  this  exclusion  could  not  fail  to 
come  about  some  time  or  other.  But  the  apostle  does  not  go  so  far.  In 
the  demonstration  which  follows,  he  proves  the  possibility  of  the  rejection 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  not  its  necessity ;  then  ohif  has  only  the 
meaning  of  it  is  possible,  when  it  is  followed  by  the  particle  te  ;  and 
finally,  when  it  has  this  meaning,  the  verb  following  is  in  the  infinitive, 
whereas  we  have  here  the  perfect  iKTri-rruKev,  This  meaning  must  there- 
fore be  given  up,  and  we  must  abide  by  the  ordinary  signification  of  the 
word  o)oc,  such  that:  **  The  thing  is  not  such  that,'*  that  is  to  say,  the 
rejection  of  Israel  must  not  be  so  interpreted,  that  the  word  of  God  is 
thereby  annulled.  There  is  only  a  grammatical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
this  explanation  ;  that  is  the  conjunction  brt,  that,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween outv  and  tlie  verb  iKKinrufKev :  such  as  that  it  has  been  annulled. 
This  that  was  already  contained  in  Oiovy^  and  forms  a  pleonasm.  It  has  been 
variously  explained  ;  it  seems  to  me  the  simplest  solution  is  to  suppose  that 
it  depends  on  an  idea  understood  :  **  such  that  one  might  say  thaf  .  .  ., 
or  :  **  that  it  comes  about  that**  .  .  . — The  word  of  Ood  here  denotes  the 
promises  by  which  Israel  had  been  declared  to  be  the  people  of  God — 
promises  which  seemed  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  rejection.  Hof- 
mann.  followed  in  this  case  by  Volkmar,  interprets  the  transition  from  vcr. 
»5  to  ver.  6  somewhat  differently.  He  applies  the  ohx  o\ov,  not  that  the  thing 
is  such  that,  to  Paurs  desire  to  be  cast  off  for  the  love  of  his  people,  and 
gives  to  ver.  0  this  meaning  :  **  Not  that  my  wish  signifies  that  without  the 
sacrifice  of  my  salvation  which  I  nni  ready  to  make,  the  promise  of  God  to 
Abraham  would  be  nullified.'*  This  meaning  is  more  than  forced.  How 
could  Paul  suppose  that  the  keeping  of  God's  promise  depends,  even  hypo- 
thetically,  on  the  wish  which  he  has  expressed,  especially  when,  in  the 
very  act  of  uttering  it,  he  himself  declares  it  to  be  impracticable  ?  Holsten 
makes  the  ohx  ^*^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  grief  itself  :  **  not  that  I  distress  myself  as 
if  the  word  of  God  were  made  of  no  effect."  This  is  less  inadmissible,  but 
far  from  natural.  Could  Paul  suppose  it  pos.<%ible  for  God  to  arive  man 
occasion  to  weep  over  the  forgetfulness  of  His  promises?  The  verb 
fXT/Trefi;,  to  fall  from,  denotes  the  non-realization  of  the  promise,  its  being 
brought  to  nothing  by  facts.     And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  present 

I  D  E  F  G  read  la^t^rax  instead  of  I(rpai}\. 
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Tpjcction  of  Israel  "would  be  a  giving  of  the  lie  to  the  divine  election,  if  all 
Ihe  individuals  composing  the  people  of  Israel  really  belonged  to  Israel,  in 
the  profound  sense  of  the  word.  But  that  is  precisely  what  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  apostle  declares  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse.  In  this  proposition 
Meyer  applies  the  second  lurael  to  the  person  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  ;  the 
first,  to  the  people  descended  from  him.  But  it  is  not  till  later  that  Paul 
comes  to  Jacob  personally.  We  must  beware  of  destroying  in  this  place 
the  significant  relation  between  the  first  and  second  Israel.  The  word  is 
used  both  times  collectively,  and  yet  in  two  different  applications.  They 
who  are  of  Israel  denote  all  the  members  of  the  nation  at  a  given  moment, 
as  descendants  of  the  preceding  generation.  By  the  first  words  :  are  not 
Israel^  Paul  signalizes  among  the  nation  taken  en  masse,  thus  understood  a 
tnie  Israel,  that  elect  people,  that  holp  remnant,  which  is  constantly  spoken 
of  in  the  O.  T.,  and  to  which  alone  the  decree  of  election  refers,  so  that 
rejection  may  apply  to  the  mass  of  those  who  are  of  Israel,  without  com- 
promising the  election  of  the  trve  Israel. 

This  possibility  of  rejection  for  the  mass  of  the  people  is  what  is  proved 
by  the  two  following  examples.     And  first,  that  of  Isaac  : 

Ver.  7.  The  first  proposition  of  this  verse  has  almost  the  same  meaning 
as  the  second  of  ver.  6,  but  with  a  different  shade  intimated  by  the  particle 
ovAe,  neither  further.  The  apostle,  by  way  of  transition  to  the  following 
discussion,  vv.  8  and  9,  for  the  expression  :  which  are  of  Israel,  substitutes 
seed  of  Abraham.  For  he  is  going  to  speak  of  the  lot  of  Abraham's  two 
sons,  Ishmael  and  Isaac.  Both  were  seed  of  Abraham  ;  but  they  did  not 
both  for  that  reason  deserve  the  title  of  child.  This  term,  taken  absolutely, 
combines  the  characteristic  of  a  child  of  Abraham  with  that  of  a  child  of 
God  ;  for  the  subject  in  question  is  evidently  that  of  the  true  members  of 
God's  family. — The  simple  fact  of  descending -from  Abraham  is  so  far  from 
making  a  man  his  child,  in  this  exalted  sense,  that  God,  on  the  contrary, 
excludes  from  the  divine  family  every  other  descendant  of  Abraham  than 
Isaac  and  his  seed,  when  He  says  to  Abraham,  Gen.  xxi.  12  (literally)  : 
**  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.^'  This  last  word  evidently  denotes  the 
seed  of  Abraham  properly  so  called,  that  which  was  to  remain  the  deposi- 
tary of  the  promise  of  salvation  for  the  world.  We  might  identify  the  per- 
son of  Isaac  with  his  seed,  and  understand  the  eu,  in,  in  this  sense  :  in  the 
very  person  of  Isaac  (as  containing  in  him  all  his  descendants).  The  verb 
jcaAfti/,  to  call,  would  be  taken  here,  as  in  iv.  17,  in  the  sense  of  :  to  call  into 
existence.  But  as  Isaac  was  already  born,  and  as  the  verb  hira  refers  rather 
to  the  name  to  be  given,  it  is  more  natural  to  distinguish  Isaac  from  the 
seed,  to  understand  KaXeioHai  in  the  sense  of :  to  bear  the  name  of,  and  to 
explain  the  eu  in  the  sense  of  through:  *'  By  Isaac  it  is  that  the  race  shall 
be  born  who  shall  truly  l>ear  the  name  of  seed.'*'* 

Ver.  8.  In  this  verse  Paul  detaches  the  general  principle  from  the  par- 
ticular fact  which  has  just  been  cited.  The  rovriou,  that  is^  exactly  ex- 
presses his  intention  to  derive  from  the  historical  fact  the  principle  on 
which  it  rests.  IshmaePs  birth  proceeded  from  the  flesh,  that  is  to  say,  had 
nothing  in  it  except  what  was  human.  In  Isaac*6,  God  interposed  with  his 
promise  ;  and  it  was  from  this  divine  promise,  according  to  chap,  iv.,  that 
Abraham  by  faith  drew  the  strength  which  rendered  him  capable  of  be- 
coming father  of  the  promised  seed.  In  consequence  of  this  higher  ele- 
ment, only  Isaac  and  his  descendants  can  be  regarded  as  God's  children. 
This  is  what  explains  the  second  proposition  of  the  verse,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  (promised)  seed  is  expressly  given  to  the  descendants  obtained 
by  faith  in  the  promise. — The  first  proposition  of  this  verse  implicitly  legit- 
imates the  rejection  of  the  Jews  according  to  the  flesh  ;  the  second,  the 
adoption  of  the  believing  Gentiles. 

Ver.  0.  This  verse  is  simply  intended  to  justify  the  expression  :  children 
of  the  promise^  ver.  8.     When  the  apostle  says  :  a  word  of  ffromise,  he 
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means  :  a  word  which  had  the  free  character  of  a  promise,  and  which  did 
not  in  the  least  imply  the  recognition  of  a  right.  The  quotation  is  a  com- 
bination of  vv.  10  and  14  of  Gen.  xviii.  according  to  the  LXX.  The  term  : 
at  this  timey  signifies :  *^  Next  year,  at  the  moment  when  this  same  time 
(this  same  epoch)  will  return.'' 

But  could  Isaac  and  his  race,  though  proceeding  from  Abraham,  and 
that  through  the  intervention  of  a  divine  factor,  be  regarded  without  any 
other  condition  as  real  children  of  Qod  ?  Evidently  not ;  for  if  the  faith 
of  Abraham  himself  ceased  to  belong  to  them,  they  became  again  a  purely 
carnal  seed.  It  must  then  be  foreseen  that  the  same  law  of  exclusion 
which  had  been  applied  to  Ishmael,  in  favor  of  Isaac,  would  anew  assert  its 
right  even  within  the  posterity  of  the  latter.  This  is  what  came  about  im- 
mediately, as  is  seen  in  the  second  example  quoted  by  the  apostle,  that  of 
Esau  and  Jacob. 

Vv.  10-13.  ^^And  not  only  this;  hut  toJien  BAeeca  also  had  conceived  by  one, 
even  by  our  fa/ther  Isaac  {for  the  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having 
done  any  good  or  evU,^  that  the  purpose  of  Ood  according  to  election*  may 
stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  Him  that  ealleth) ;  it  was  said  unto  her.  The  elder 
shall  serve  the  younger,  as  it  is  written :  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I 
hated,^^ — This  second  fact  is  still  more  significant  than  the  former.  We  are 
now  in  the  pure  line  of  Abraham  by  Isaac,  the  ancestor  from  whom  is  the 
promised  seed  ;  and  yet  his  wife  sees  that  divine  selection  which  had  been 
exercised  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  Abraham  reproduced  as  between  her  own 
children. — The  nominative  Rebecca,  in  Greek,  might  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
visional nominative,  its  true  logical  relation  being  expressed  in  ver.  12  by 
the  dative  avry,  to  her ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  find  a  verb  in  the  preced- 
ing context,  of  which  this  nominative  is  the  subject :  She  was  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  or  had  to  undergo  the  same  lot,  knaOri  rh  avr6.  >-The  ex- 
pression by  one  is  occasioned  by  the  contrast  here  to  the  case  of  Isaac  and 
Ishmael.  There,  there  were  two  mothers,  which  might  justify  the  prefer- 
ence accorded  to  Isaac.  Here,  where  the  children  were  of  the  same 
mother,  the  only  possible  difference  would  have  been  on  the  father's  side. 
But  as  the  case  was  one  of  twins,  the  commonness  of  origin  was  complete  ; 
no  external  motive  of  preference  could  therefore  influence  the  divine 
choice.  This  is  what  is  brought  out  once  again  by  the  last  words  :  Isaac, 
our  father.  The  our,  no  doubt,  applies  in  the  first  place  to  the  Jews,  but 
also  to  Christians  as  children  of  Isaac  by  faith  (iv.  1). 

Ver.  11.  Nay  more,  the  preference  given  to  Jacob  was  expressed  even 
before  the  birth  of  the  twins,  before  they  had  done  any  act  whatever  ;  so 
true  is  it,  that  it  was  not  founded  on  any  particular  merit  which  Jacob 
might  possess.  The  two  subjective  negations  fiJriTti  and  (iiidi  are  used  here 
because  they  contain  a  reflection  of  the  author  on  the  fact ;  as  is  expressed 
in  the  translation.  No  doubt  it  might  have  been  said  in  answer  to  the 
apostle,  that  God  foresaw  the  good  works  of  Jacob  and  the  evil  acts  of 
Esau,  and  that  His  predilection  for  the  former  was  founded  on  this  pre- 
vision. The  view  might  even  have  been  supported  by  a  word  used  by  the 
apostle,  that  of  foreknowledge,  viii.  29.  But  supposing  the  apostle  had 
wished  to  discuss  the  question  thoroughly,  he  might  have  replied  in  turn 
that  the  divine  prevision,  on  which  election  rests,  relates  not  to  any  work 
whatever  as  being  able  to  establish  some  merit  in  favor  of  the  elect,  but  on 
his  fidth,  which  cannot  be  a  merit,  since  faith  consists  precisely  in  renounc- 
ing all  merit,  in  the  humble  acceptance  of  the  free  gift.  Faith  foreseen  is 
therefore  a  wholly  different  thing  from  works  foreseen.  The  latter  would 
really  establish  a  right :  the  former  contains  only  a  moral  condition,  that, 
namely,  which  follows  from  the  fact  that  possession  in  the  case  of  a  free 

1  K  A  B  read  ^vAov  Instead  of  Kiutw. 

*  T.  R.,  with  some  Mnn.  only,  places  rov  0cov  before  vpotfco-ts,  whereas  all  the  M jj.,  It,  etc., 
place  it  after  this  word. 
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beiDg  supposes  acceptance.  Work  foreseen  would  impose  obligation  on 
God  and  take  away  from  the  freedom  of  His  grace  ;  faith  foreseen  only 
serves  to  direct  its  exercise.*  To  accept  and  to  merit  are  two  different 
things.  But  the  apostle  does  not  enter  on  this  discussion,  and  simply 
states  the  fact  that  it  was  no  merit  on  Jacobus  part  which  constrained  God 
to  organize  His  plan  as  He  did.  This  plan  certainly  was  not  arbitrarily 
conceived,  but  it  contains  nothing  which  gives  it  the  character  of  an  obliga- 
tion or  debt. — Before  citing  the  oracle  which  he  intends  to  quote  here  (ver. 
12),  the  apostle  explains  the  object  of  God's  way  of  acting,  announced  in 
the  oracle.  What  God  meant  by  choosing  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons 
and  setting  aside  the  eldest  was,  that  His  liberty  of  organizing  His  plans 
in  virtue  of  His  free  choice  between  individuals  might  remain  perfectly  in- 
tact.— We  know  already  what  the  irpdOeaic  is,  the  purpose  formed  before- 
hand (see  on  viii.  27).  This  purpose  to  be  realized  needs  human  instru- 
ments ;  and  it  is  to  the  choice  of  these  individuals  that  the  word  Moy^, 
eUetion^  refers.  The  expression  :  the  purpose  of  God  aeeording  to  election  (not 
as  in  the  T.  R.  :  t?is  purpose  aeeording  to  the  election  of  God),  denotes  there- 
fore a  plan  of  conduct  in  the  preparation  of  salvation,  which  God  draws 
out  in  virtue  of  a  choice  which  He  has  made  between  certain  individuals, 
in  order  to  secure  the  man  who  best  suits  his  purpose.  Such  a  plan  is  the 
opposite  of  one  founded  on  the  right  or  merit  of  one  or  other  of  those  indi- 
viauals.  God's  free  will  indeed  would  be  at  an  end  if  any  man  whatever 
might  say  to  Him  :  **  I  have  a  right  to  be  chosen,  and  used  by  Thee  rather 
than  that  other.''  Suppose  Saul  had  been  chosen  king  in  consequence  of 
some  merit  of  his  own,  when  the  time  came  for  substituting  David  for  him, 
God  would  have  had  His  hands  bound.  In  like  manner,  if  in  virtue  of  his 
right  of  seniority  Esau  must  necessarily  have  become  the  heir  of  the  prom- 
ise, a  man  who  suited  His  purposes  less  than  another  would  have  been  im- 
posed on  God.  The  plan  and  choice  of  God  must  not  therefore  be  tied  up 
by  any  human  merit,  that  the  will  of  the  only  wise  and  good  may  be  exer- 
cised without  hindrance.  This  is  the  principle  of  His  government  which 
God  wished  to  guard  by  choosing,  in  the  case  of  which  Paul  speaks,  the 
younger  instead  of  the  elder.  It  was  easy  for  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to 
have  a  right  to  the  divine  election,  to  apply  this  principle  to  themselves. — 
The  word  ^^9,  mat/  standi  may  be  understood  in  the  logical  sense  :  *'  may 
stand  well  established  in  the  conscience  ;"  but  is  there  not  something  more 
in  Paul's  thought  ?  Does  he  not  mean  :  **  may  stand  in  recUity^^  f  It  is 
not  only  in  the  thought  of  man,  but  really  that  the  liberty  of  God  would  be 
compromised  if  any  human  merit  regulated  His  choice.  God,  who  had 
determined  to  use  Jacob  and  put  aside  Esau,  might  have  caused  Jacob  to 
be  born  first.  If  He  has  not  aone  so,  it  is  precisely  that  His  right  of  free 
choice  may  stand  not  only  established,  but  intact.  — Tholuck  rightly  ob- 
serves that  the  apostle,  by  using  the  present  fihi^^  may  stand,  instead  of  the 
aor.  fieivij,  might  stand,  extends  this  consequence  of  the  fact  to  all  times  :  it 
applies  therefore  also  to  the  Jews  of  Paul's  day. — The  two  regimens  :  ^^not 
of  works,  ^£"  .  .  .  might  be  made  to  depend  on  a  participle  understood  : 
ovaa,  heing,  which  would  be  a  qualification  of  the  verb  ^ikvy,  7nay  stand. 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  take  this  verb  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  to  con- 
nect the  two  clauses  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence  :  the  purpose  according 
to  election.  Paul  adds  :  '*  purpose  not  of  works,  but"  .  .  .  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  choice  on  which  the  plan  rests  was  not  made  in  accordance  with  a  merit 
of  works,  but  solely  according  to  the  will  of  the  caller.  Chap.  viii.  20  has 
shown  us  that  though  this  choice  is  unmerited,  yet  neither  is  it  arbitrary. 

>  Notwithstanding  the  ProfeMor^s  acnte  augmentation.  It  is  still  clear  that  "  foreacAn 
fidth**inake8  the  ground  of  the  believer's  salvation  lie  in  himself,  and  not  In  "Him  that  call- 
eth/*  which  is  oppowd  to  all  the  apostle's  teachings.  As  Angnstine  says:  '*0od  does  lot 
cbooae  ns  becaniie  we  belieTejbnt  that  we  may  belicTe.*^  Oar  valvatJon  is  not  on  account  of 
faith,  but  through  faith.— T.  W.  C. 
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Ver.  12.  The  oracle  quoted  is  taken  from  Gen.  xxv.  28.  The  question 
■whether  it  refers  to  the  two  brothers  personally,  or  to  the  two  peoples  who 
shall  spring  from  them,  is  settled  by  the  words  preceding  :  *'  Two  nations 
are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  shall  issue  from  thee/'  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  oracln  speaks  neither  of  the  two  peoples  separately  from 
their  fathers,  nor  of  the  two  fathers  separately  from  their  descendants. 
Possibly  Genesis  gives  greater  weight  to  the  idea  of  the  two  peoples, 
whereas  Paul  (ver.  11)  thinks  chiefly  of  the  two  fathers.  It  matters  little  ; 
for  a  profound  solidarity,  at  once  physical  and  moral,  connects  the  charac- 
ter of  the  race  with  that  of  the  father. 

The  theocratic  inferiority  of  Esau  resulted  historically  from  his  profane 
spirit,  which  showed  itself  in  the  sale  of  his  birthright ;  it  was  sealed  by 
the  blessing  of  Jacob.  As  to  the  people  who  sprang  from  Esau,  this  same 
inferiority  appeared,  first,  in  the  fact  that  their  dwelling-place  was  assigned 
outside  the  promised  land  properly  so  called,  then  in  their  submission  to 
Israel  under  David,  and  finally,  after  several  alternations  of  subjection  and 
independence,  in  their  final  incorporation  with  the  Jewish  state  under  John 
Hyrcanus,  and  their  obliteration  from  the  number  of  the  nations. — The 
translation  of  the  words  fiel^uv  and  kMaauv  by  elder  and  younger,  is  rejected 
by  Meyer  as  opposed  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  two  terms.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  a  different  meaning  than  elder  to  the  word  fiei(uv 
in  the  passage  Gen.  xxix.  16,  where  it  is  contrasted  with  the  term  ^  vtoyripa, 
the  yminger.  Even  in  Hebrew  the  meaning  of  the  narrative  is  not  certainly 
that  Leah  was  physically  greater  than  her  younger  sister.  And  in  our  pas- 
sage how  can  Meyer  hold  that  the  term  greater  signifies  that  Esau  was  the 
stronger  of  the  twins  in  their  mother's  womb  ! 

Ver.  1 3.  A  second  quotation,  meant  to  confirm  the  first ;  it  is  taken  from 
Mai.  i.  2,  8.  The  conjunction  as  may  be  understood  in  two  ways  :  either 
in  the  sense  that  God's  love  to  Jacob  and  His  hatred  to  Esau  were  the  cause 
of  the  subjection  of  the  latter  to  the  former ;  or  it  may  be  thought  that 
Paul  quotes  this  saying  of  Malachi  as  demonstrating  by  a  striking  fact  in  the 
later  history  of  the  two  peoples  the  truth  of  the  relation  expressed  in  ver. 
12.  Malachi  lived  at  a  period  when,  in  their  return  from  exile,  Israel  had 
just  received  a  marvellous  proof  of  God's  protection,  while  Edom  was  still 
plunged  in  the  desolation  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  its  eastern  con- 
querors. Beholding  those  ruins  on  the  one  side  and  this  restoration  on  the 
other,  Malachi  proclaims,  as  a  fact  of  experience,  the  twofold  divine  feel- 
ing of  love  and  hatred  which  breaks  forth  in  these  opposite  modes  of  treat- 
ment. /  have  loved  and  /  have  hated  do  not  signify  merely  :  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  one  to  the  other ;  but :  I  have  taken  Jacob  to  he  mine,  while  I 
have  set  a»ide  Esau.  Calvin  here  employs  the  two  verbs  assumere  and  9r- 
pellere,  God  has  made  the  one  the  depositary  of  His  Messianic  promise  and 
of  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  denied  to  the  other  all  co-operation  in 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom.  And  this  difference  of  dealing  is  not 
accidental ;  it  rests  on  a  difference  of  feeling  in  God  Himself.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  union  founded  on  moral  sympathy  ;  on  the  other,  a  rupture  result- 
ing from  moral  antipathy  ;  on  hating,  com  p.  Luke  xiv.  26  :  ^*  If  any  man 
hate  not  his  father  and  mother  .  .  .,  and  his  own  life"  .  .  . — God's  love 
to  Jacob  is  neither  merited  nor  arbitrary.  When  we  think  of  the  patriarch's 
many  grave  sins,  when  we  think  of  Israel's  endless  apostasies,  it  will  be 
seen  that  m>erit  cannot  enter  into  the  case.  But  when  we  take  account  of 
God's  prevision  of  the  power  of  faith,  and  of  its  final  triumph  in  that  man 
and  people  (the  foreknowing  of  viii.  29),  it  will  be  seen — as  follows  other- 
wise from  the  divine  essence  itself — that  neither  is  the  prerogative  be- 
stowed on  Jacob  arbitrary.*    As  to  Esau,  let  the  three  following  facts  be 

>  *'  While  hnman  Koodnem  is  the  effect  of  divfne  love  and  grace,  on  the  contrary,  hnman 
wickednees  is  the  cau«e  of  divine  hatred  and  abhorrence ;  and  on  that  account  alone  can  It  be 
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remarked  in  regard  to  the  hatred  of  which  he  is  the  object : — 1.  In  speak- 
ing of  Jacob  and  Esau,  either  as  men  or  nations,  neither  Qenesis  nor  Mala- 
chi  nor  St.  Paul  have  eternal  salvation  in  view  ;  the  matter  in  question  is  the 
part  they  play  regarded  from  the  theocratic  standpoint,  as  is  proved  by  the 
word  6ovXev€iVy  to  serve,  2.  Esau,  though  deprived  of  the  promise  and  the 
inheritance,  nevertheless  obtained  a  blessing  and  an  inheritance  for  himself 
and  his  descendants.  8.  The  national  character  inherited  from  the  father 
of  the  race  is  not  so  impressed  on  his  descendants  that  they  cannot  escape 
it.  As  there  were  in  Israel  many  Edomites,  profane  hearts,  there  may  also 
have  been,  as  has  been  said,  many  Israelites,  many  spiritual  hearts,  in 
Edom.  Comp.  what  is  said  of  the  wise  men  of  Teman,  Jer.  xlix.  7,  and  the 
very  respectable  personage  Eliphaz  (notvnthstanding  his  error)  in  the  Book 
of  Job. 

The  two  examples  of  exclusion,  given  in  the  persons  of  Ishmael  and 
Esau,  have  served  to  prove  a  fact  which  Israel  embraced  with  their  whole 
heart :  God^s  right  to  endow  them  with  privilege  at  the  expense  of  the 
Arab  (Ishmael)  and  Edomite  (Esau)  nations,  by  assigning  to  them  in  the 
history  of  redemption  the  preponderating  part  to  which  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture seemed  to  call  those  excluded.  Now,  if  Israel  approved  the  prin- 
ciple of  divine  liberty  when  it  was  followed  in  a  way  so  strikingly  in  their 
favor,  how  could  they  repudiate  it  when  it  was  turned  against  them  ! 

To  explain  the  apostle's  view,  we  have  added  at  each  step  the  explanatory 
ideas  fitted  to  complete  and  justify  his  thought ;  this  was  the  business  of 
the  commentator.  But  he  himself  has  not  done  so  ;  he  has  been  content 
with  referring  to  the  biblical  facts,  setting  forth  thereby  the  ^eat  truth  of 
Qod's  liberty.  And  hence  this  liberty,  thus  presented,  might  appear  to 
degenerate  into  arbitrariness,  and  even  into  injustice.  This  gives  rise  to 
the  objection  which  he  puts  in  ver.  14,  and  treats  down  to  ver.  24  ;  this  is 
the  second  part  of  this  discussion  :  Does  not  liberty,  such  as  thou  claimest 
for  God  in  His  decrees  and  elections,  do  violence  to  His  moral  character, 
and  especially  to  His  justice  ?  It  is  to  this  question  that  vv.  14-1 8  give 
answer  ;  the  apostle  there  proves  that  Scripture  recognizes  this  liberty  in 
God  ;  and  as  it  can  ascribe  to  Him  nothing  unworthy  of  Him,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  liberty  is  indisputable.  Then  in  vv.  1^24  he  shows  by 
a  figure  that  the  superiority  of  God  to  man  should  impose  silence  on  the 

Sroud  pretensions  of  the  latter,  and  he  applies  this  prineiple  to  the  relation 
etween  God  and  IsraeL 

Vv.  14-24. 

Vv.  14-16.  ^^What  shall  we  say  then?  Is  there  not  unrighteousness  with 
Oodf  Let  it  not  "he!  For  He  saith  to  Moses,  I  wUl  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  have  compassion.  8o  then 
it  is  not  of  him  that  wiUeth,  nor  of  him  th/U  runneth,  hut  of  Qod  that  showeth 
mercy. '*^ ' — Several  commentators,  and  Mangold  among  the  last,  have  taken 
w.  15-18  not  as  the  answer  to  the  objection  raised  in  ver.  14,  but  as  the 
continuation  and  justification  of  the  objection  itself.  But  nothing  is  need- 
ed to  refute  this  opinion  beyond  the  exclamation  :  fiij  yevotro,  let  it  not  he, 
which  cannot  be  a  simple  parenthesis  ;  besides,  the  form  of  the  question 
with  the  negation  ^,  in  ver.  14,  already  assumes  a  negative  answer,  the 
development  of  which  is  necessarily  expected  in  what  follows. — The  answer 
is  taken  solely  from  Scripture,  which  is  an  authority  for  Paul's  opponent  in 
the  discussion  as  well  as  for  himself.  This  opponent  is  a  Jew,  who  thinks 
that  the  sovereign  liberty  which  the  apostle  ascribes  to  God,  and  by  which 

the  object  of  the  primitive  wrath  and  condemnatory  decree  of  God.**— Schaff  in  Lange.— 

T.  ^r  .  C 

A  T.  R.  reads,  with  E :  cAeovin^,  instead  of  tKtmvrot,  which  ia  read  in  all  the  other  MJJ. 
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he  seeks  to  justify  the  rejection  of  Israel,  wrongs  the  divine  character.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  Jewish  conscience,  being  devel- 
oped under  the  law,  was  accustomed  to  consider  God^s  dealings  with  man 
as  entirely  dependent  on  human  merit  or  demerit.  Man^s  doings  regulated 
those  of  God. 

Yer.  15.  Scripture  itself,  that  foundation  of  all  Israel's  theocratic  claims, 
demonstrates  divine  liberty  as  it  is  taught  by  Paul.  This  liberty  therefore 
cannot  involve  any  injustice.  And  first,  a  quotation  proving  the  absence, 
in  the  case  of  man,  of  all  right  to  God's  favors.  It  is  ta^en  from  Ex. 
xxxiii.  19,  where  God,  when  condescending  to  grant  the  bold  request  of 
Moses  that  he  might  behold  His  glory  with  his  bodily  eyes,  gives  him  to 
understand  that  nothing  in  him,  notwithstanding  all  he  has  been  able  to 
do  up  till  now  in  God's  service,  merited  such  a  favor.  If  God  grants  it  to 
him,  it  is  not  because  he  is  that  Moses  who  asks  it,  or  because  there  is  any 
right  in  the  matter  ;  it  is  pure  grace  on  God's  part.  The  passage  is  cited 
according  to  the  LXX.  The  onl^  difference  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  is, 
that  here  in  each  proposition  the  first  verb  is  in  the  past  (present),  the  sec- 
ond in  the  future  ;  while  in  the  Greek  the  first  is  in  the  future,  the  second 
in  the  present.  It  matters  little  for  the  sense.  The  two  verbs  in  the  pres- 
ent (or  past)  express  the  internal  feeling,  the  source,  and  the  verbs  in  the 
future  the  external  manifestations,  the  successive  effects.  But  the  empha- 
sis is  neither  on  the  first  nor  on  the  second  verbs  ;  it  is  on  the  pronoun 
bv  dy,  hiiHy  xohoBoever' he  may  be.  It  is  the  idea  of  God's  free  choice  which 
reappears.  The  condescension  of  God  to  Moses  is  certainly  not  an  arbitrary 
act ;  God  knows  why  He  grants  it.  But  neither  is  it  a  right  on  the  part  of 
Moses,  as  if  he  would  have  been  entitled  tu  complain  in  case  of  refusal. 
The  difference  of  meaning  between  the  two  verbs  e?^elv  and  oiKTupuv  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  between  the  two  substantives  Tivntj  and  bdwrf^  ver.  2. 
The  first  expresses  the  compassion  of  the  heart,  the  second  the  manifesta- 
tions of  that  feeling  (cries  or  groans). 

Ver.  16  enunciates  the  general  principle  to  be  derived  from  this  divine 
utterance  in  the  particular  case  of  Moses.  When  God  gives,  it  is  not  be- 
cause a  human  wUl  {he  that  wUleth)  or  a  human  work  (he  that  runneth)  lays 
Him  under  obligation,  and  forces  Him  to  give,  in  order  not  to  be  unjust  by 
refusing.  It  is  in  Himself  the  initiative  and  the  efiicacy  are  (Ilim  that 
caUeth)^  whence  the  gift  fiows.  He  gives  not  as  a  thing  due,  but  as  a  fruit 
of  His  love  ;  which  does  not  imply  that  therein  He  acts  arbitrarily.  Such 
a  supposition  is  excluded,  precisely  because  the  giver  in  question  is  God, 
who  is  wisdom  itself,  and  who  thinks  nothing  good  except  what  is  good. 
The  principle  here  laid  down  included  God's  right  to  call  the  Gentiles  to 
salvation  when  He  should  be  pleased  to  grant  them  this  favor.  The 
words:  **  of  him  that  willeth,  of  him  that  runneth,''^  have  often  been 
strangely  understood.  There  have  been  found  in  them  allusions  to  the 
wish  of  Isaac  to  make  Esau  the  heir  of  the  promise,  and  to  Esau's  running 
to  bring  the  venison  necessary  for  the  feast  of  benediction.  But  Isaac  and 
Esau  are  no  longer  in  question,  and  we  must  remain  by  the  example  of 
Moses.  It  was  neither  the  wish  expressed  in  his  prayer,  nor  the  faithful 
care  which  he  had  taken  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  which  could  merit  the 
favor  he  asked  ;  and  as  no  man  will  ever  surpass  him  in  respect  either  of 
pious  willing  or  holy  working,  it  follows  that  the  rule  applied  to  him  is 
universal.  So  it  will  always  be.  Israel,  in  particular,  should  understand 
thereby  that  it  is  neither  their  fixed  theocratic  necessities,  nor  the  multi- 
tude of  their  ceremonial  or  moral  works,  which  can  convert  salvation  into 
a  debt  contracted  toward  them  by  God,  and  take  away  from  Him  the  right 
of  rejecting  them  if  He  comes  to  think  it  good  to  do  so  for  reasons  which 
He  alone  appreciates. — But  if  the  words  of  God  to  Moses  prove  that  God 
does  not  oice  His  favors  to  any  one  whomsoever,  must  it  also  be  held  that 
He  is  free  to  reject  whom  He  will  ?    Yes.     Scripture  ascribes  to  Him  even 
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this  right.     Such  is  the  truth  following  from  another  saying  of  God,  in 
reference  to  the  adversary  of  Moses,  Pharaoh. 

Vv.  17,  18.   ^^  For  the  Scripture  saith  unto  Pharoah^  Eten  for  this  same 
purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  my  power,  in  thee^  and  that 
my  name  might  he  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.     Therefore  hath  He  mercy 
on  whom  He  will,  and  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth.''^ — Having  given  an  instance 
of  the  liberty  with  which  God  dispenses  grace,  Paul  gives  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  He  hardens.     This  example  is  the  more  appropriately 
chosen,  because  the  two  personages  brought  on  the  scene  are,  in  the  Bible 
history,  as  it  were  the  counterparts  of  one  another.     The  logical  connec- 
tion exprepsed  by  for  is  this  :  There  is  nothing  strange  in  Scripture  ascrib- 
ing to  God  the  right  of  dispensing  grace,  since  it  ascribes  to  Him  even  the 
yet  more  incomprehensible  right  of  condemning  to  hardness.     These  two 
rights  indeed  mutually  suppose  one  another.     The  God  who  had  not  the 
one  would  not  have  the  other.     The  passage  quoted  is  Ex.  ix.  IC.     God 
pronounces  this    sentence   after  the   sixth   plague.      The  verb  e^eyefpeiv 
(Osterv..:  I  have  called  thee  into  being;  Oltram. :  I  hate  raised  thee  up)  signi- 
fies properly  :  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  insensibility  or  inaction  ;  from 
sleep,  for  example,  as  in  Xenophon  :  *' having  seen  this  dream,  lie  awoke 
{k^ny^pOTj) ;''  or  from  death,  as  1  Cor.  vi.  14  :  *'  God  will  also  raise  up  us  by 
His  power"  (i^eyepei).     This  passage  is,  with  the  one  before  us,  the  only 
place  where  this  word  is  used  m  the  N.  T.  — But  it  is  employed  in  the  LXX. 
in  the  sense  of  raising  up,  causing  to  he  horn,  thus  Zech.  xi.  16  :  "I  raise 
you  up  {t^eyeipij)  a  shepherd  ;*'  Hab.  i.  6  :  "I  raise  up  (I  cause  to  come) 
against  you  the  Chaldeans."      It  is  in    this  last  sensu  that  the  simple 
kytipetv  is  used  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt.  xi.  11  :  **  There  hath  not  been  raised  up 
{kyTjyepTou)  ...  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ;"  John  vii.  52  :  **  Out  of 
Galilee  no  prophet  hath  been  raised  up  (ky^yeprat).''^     The  simple  verb 
kyeipuv  is  likewise  used,  Jns.  v.  15,  to  signify  to  cure  of  a  disease  :  *'  And 
the  Lord  will  raise  him  up  (tyrpci)."     All  these  different  shades  of  meaning 
have  been  applied  by  commentators  to  our  passage.     According  to  some 
(Aug.,  Fritzs.,  De  Wette),  the  meaning  is  :  **  I  aroused  thee  to  resistance 
against  me."     Keuss  also  says  :  ^^  Pharaoh  acts  as  he  does  in  regard  to  the 
Israelites,  because  God  excites  him  thereto.     In  this  case  the  apostle  must 
have  departed  completely  from  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  heemid 
(not  heir),  which  simply  signifies  :  to  cause  to  stand  up.     And  would  there 
not  be  something  revolting  to  the  conscience  in  supposing  that  God  could 
have  Himself  impelled  Pharaoh  inwardly  to  evil  ?    Comp.   Jas.   i.    13. 
Others  (Hofmann,  Morison),  fixing  on  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  LXX.  have  translated  {AuTtjpi/dijq,  thou  hast  heen  jyte- 
served),  as  on  that  of  the  simple  verb  eyeipetv,  Jas.  v.  15,  think  that  God  is 
thereby  reminding  Pharaoh  that  He  could  have  left  him  to  die  (in  one  of 
the  previous  plagues),  or  that  He  could  at  that  very  moment  visit  him  with 
death  with  all  his  people  ;  comp.  ix.  15.     But  in  the  former  case  God 
would  be  made  to  allude  to  a  fact  which  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  ;  and 
in  the  second,  the  verb  employed  would  not  be  suitable  ;  for  it  expresses 
more  than  the  idea  of  simple  preservation,  as  is  acknowledged  by  Hofmann 
himself.     A  third  set  give  the  word  the  meaning  of  :  "I  have  established 
thee  as  hing"*^  (Flatt,  for  example).     But  so  special  a  qualification  as  this 
would  require  to  be  expressed  more  precisely.     This  last  meaning,  how- 
ever, comes  near  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  one.     We   think,  in- 
deed, that  we  should  here  apply  the  meaning  raise  up  in  all  its  generality. 
**  I  have  caused  thee  to  appear  at  this  time,  in  this  place,  in  this  position^' 
(Theoph.,  Beza,  Calv.,  Beng.,    Olsh.,  Riick.,  Thol.,   Philip.,   Beyschl.). 
The  subject  in  question  is  not  the  wicked  disposition  which  animates  Pha- 
raoh, but  the  entire  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  providentially 
placed.     God  might  have  caused  Pharaoh  to  be  bom  in  a  cabin,  where  his 
proud  obstinacy  would  have  been  displayed  with  no  less  self-will,  but 
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without  any  notable  historical  consequence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  lie  might 
have  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  that  time  a  weak,  easy-going  man, 
who  would  have  yielded  at  the  first  shock.  What  would  have  happened  ? 
Pharaoh  in  his  obscure  position  would  not  have  been  less  arrogant  and 

Serverse  ;  but  Israel  would  have  gone  forth  from  Egypt  without  eclaU 
\o  plagues  one  upon  another,  no  Red  Sea  miraculously  crossed,  no  Egyj)- 
tian  army  destroyed  ;  nothing  of  all  that  made  so  deep  a  furrow  in  the 
Israelitish  conscience,  and  which  remained  for  the  elect  people  the  immov- 
able foundation  of  their  relation  to  Jehovah.  And  thereafter  also  no  influ- 
ence produced  on  the  surrounding  nations.  The  entire  history  would  have 
taken  another  direction.  God  did  not  therefore  create  the  indomitable 
pride  of  Pharaoh  as  it  were  to  gain  a  point  of  resistance  and  reflect  Ilis 
glory  ;  He  was  content  to  use  it  for  this  purpose.  This  is  what  is  expressed 
by  the  following  words  :  htruq,  that  thus,  not  simply  th^it  {iva).  Comp.  Ex. 
XV.  14,  15,  those  words  of  the  song  chanted  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  :  **  The  nations  heard  it ;  terror  hath  taken  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestina.  The  dukes  of  Edom  have  been  amazed  ;  trembling  hath  taken 
hold  upon  the  mighty  men  of  Moab  ;  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  have 
melted  away."  Also  the  words  of  Rahab  to  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua,  Josh, 
ii.  9,  10  :  **  Terror  hath  taken  hold  of  us,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  have 
fainted  ;  for  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  dried  up  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea  from  before  you  .  .  .  ;  the  Lord  your  God,  He  is  God  in  heaven  above 
and  in  earth  beneath.-*  Read  also  the  words  of  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua, 
Josh.  ix.  9  :  *'  From  a  very  far  country  thy  servants  are  come,  because  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  for  we  have  heard  the  fame  of  Him,  and  all 
that  He  did  in  Egypt.''  Thus  it  was  that  the  catastrophes  which  distin- 
guished the  going  out  from  Egypt,  provoked  by  Pharaoh's  blind  resist- 
ance, paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  And  even  to  the  present 
day,  wherever  throughout  the  world  Exodus  is  read,  the  divine  intention 
is  realized  :  "  to  show  my  power,  and  make  known  my  name  throughout 
all  the  earth." 

Ver.  18.  From  this  particular  example  Paul  deduces,  as  in  ver.  16,  the 
general  principle,  while  reproducing  by  way  of  antithesis  the  maxim  of 
ver.  10,  so  as  to  combine  the  two  aspects  in  which  he  wishes  here  to  pre- 
sent divine  liberty  :  **  No  man  can  say  either  :  I  am,  whatever  I  may  do, 
safe  from  the  judgment  of  God,  or  such  another,  whatever  he  may  do,  is 
unworthy  of  the  divine  favor." — The  repetition  of  the  words  :  him  that 
willeth,  as  well  as  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  two  sentences,  shows 
that  the  emphasis  is  on  this  idea.     To  a  son  who  should  complain  of  the 
favors  granted  to  one  of  his  brothers,  and  of  the  severe  treatment  to  which 
ihe  is  himself  subjected,  might  it  not  be  said  :  "  Thy  father  is  free  both  to 
show  favor  and  to  chastise  ;"  it  being  understood  that  the  man  who  an- 
swers thus  does  not  confound  liberty  with  caprice,  and  assumes  that  the 
father's  character  sufficiently  secures  the  wise  and  just  exercise  of  his  lib- 
"ertj  ?    We  must  here  cite  the  observation  of  Bengcl,  fixing  the  antithesis 
Paul  has  in  view,  and  explaining  his  words  :  **  The  Jews  thought  that  in 
no  case  could  they  be  abandoned  by  God,  and  in  no  case  could  the  Gentiles 
be  received  by  God."     The  apostle  breaks  the  iron  circle  within  which  this 
people  claimed  to  confine  the  divine  conduct  toward  themselves  and  the 
♦Gentiles,  saying  :  to  the  Gentiles  wrath  ;  to  us,  the  only  elect,  clemency  ! 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  hardening ^  and  what  leads  the  apostle  to  use 
the  expression  here  ?  The  notion  of  hardening  was  not  contained  in  the 
term  raUed  up,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  conjunction  that  which  follows  (see 
Meyer)  ;  besides,  the  n-arrative  of  Exodus  was  in  the  memory  of  every 
reader.  God,  in  raising  up  Pharaoh,  foresaw  his  proud  resistance,  and  had 
in  reserve  to  chastise  it  afterward  by  a  complete  blindness  which  was  to  be 
the  means  of  reaching  the  desired  result.  —  To  harden  signifies:  to  take 
from  a  man  the  sense  of  the  true,  the  just,  and  even  the  useful,  so  that  he 
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is  no  longer  open  to  the  wise  admonitions  and  significant  circumstances 
which  should  turn  him  aside  from  the  evil  way  on  wliicli  he  has  entered. 
"We  need  not  therefore  seek  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  term,  as  Origen  and 
Grotius  do,  who  regard  it  as  only  a  simple  pej^missian  on  the  part  of  God 
(leaving  tlie  sinner  to  harden  himself),  or  like  Carpzov,  Semler,  etc.,  who 
explain  it  in  the  sense  of  treating  harshly.  The  word  harden  cannot 
signify,  in  the  account  Ex.  iv.-xiv.,  anything  else,  as  God's  act,  than  it 
signifies  as  the  act  of  Pharaoh,  when  it  is  said  that  he  hardened  himself. 
But  what  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  what  appears  distinctly  from  the 
whole  narrative,  is,  that  Pharaoh's  hardening  was  at  first  his  awn  act.  Five 
times  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  himself  hardened  or  made  heavy  his  heart 
(vii.  13,  14,  vii.  22,  viii.  15,  viii.  32,  ix.  7  ;  we  do  not  speak  here  of  iv.  21 
and  vii.  3,  which  are  a  prophecy),  before  the  time  when  it  is  at  last  said 
that  God  hardened  him  (ix.  12) ;  and  even  after  that,  as  if  a  remnant  of 
liberty  still  remained  to  him,  it  is  said  for  a  last  time  that  he  hardened 
himself  (ix.  34,  35).  It  was  a  parallel  act  to  that  of  Judas  closing  his 
heart  to  the  last  appeal.  Then  at  length,  as  if  by  way  of  a  terrible  retribu- 
tion, God  hardened  liim  ^vq  times  (x.  1  and  20,  x.  27,  xi.  10,  and  xiv.  8). 
Thus  he  at  first  closed  his  heart  obstinately  against  the  influence  exercised 
on  him  by  the  summonses  of  Moses  and  the  first  chastisements  which  over- 
took him  ;  that  was  his  sin.  And  thereafter,  but  still  within  limits,  God 
rendered  him  deaf  not  merely  to  the  voice  of  justice,  but  to  that  of  sound 
sense  and  simple  prudence  :  that  was  his  punishment.  Far,  then,  from  its 
having  been  God  who  urged  him  to  evil,  God  punished  him  with  the  most 
terrible  chastisements,  for  the  evil  to  which  he  voluntarily  gave  himself  up. 
In  this  expression  hardening  we  find  the  same  idea  as  in  the  irafmdi^ovat 
(**  God  gave  them  ?/;?"),  by  which  the  apostle  expressed  God's  judgment  on 
the  Gentiles  for  their  refusal  to  welcome  the  revelation  which  He  gave  of 
Himself  in  nature  and  conscience  (i.  24,  20,  28).  When  man  has  wilfully 
quenched  the  light  he  has  received  and  the  first  rebukes  of  divine  mercy, 
and  when  he  persists  in  giving  himself  up  to  his  evil  instincts,  there  comes 
a  time  when  God  withdraws  from  him  the  beneficent  action  of  His  grace. 
Then  the  man  becomes  insensible  even  t3  the  counsels  of  prudence.  He  is 
thenceforth  like  a  horse  with  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  running  blindly  to  his 
destruction.  He  has  rejected  salvation  for  himself,  he  was  free  to  do  so  ; 
but  he  cannot  prevent  God  from  now  making  use  of  him  and  of  his  ruin  to 
advance  the  salvation  of  others.  From  being  the  end^  he  is  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  means,  Such  was  the  lot  of  Pharaoh.  Everybody  in  Egypt 
saw  clearly  whither  his  mad  resistance  tended.  His  magicians  told  him 
(Ex.  viii.  19)  :  **This  is  the  finger  of  God."  His  servants  told  him  (Ex. 
X.  7)  :  *'  Let  these  people  go."  He  himself,  after  every  plague,  felt  his 
heart  relent.  He  once  went  the  length  of  crying  out  (ix.  27)  :  '*  I  have 
sinned  this  time  ;  the  Lord  is  righteous."  Now  was  the  decisive  instant 
.  .  .  .for  the  last  time  after  this  moment  of  softening  he  hardened  himself 
(ix.  33).  Then  the  righteousness  of  God  took  hold  of  him.  He  had 
refused  to  glorify  God  actively,  he  must  glorify  Him  passively.  The  Jews 
did  not  at  all  disapprove  of  this  conduct  on  God's  part  as  long  as  it  con- 
cerned only  Pharaoh  or  the  Gentiles  ;  but  what  they  affirmed,  in  virtue  of 
their  divine  election,  was,  that  never,  and  on  no  condition,  could  they 
themselves  bo  the  objects  of  such  a  judgment.  They  restricted  the  liberty 
of  divine  judgment  on  themselves,  as  they  restricted  the  liberty  of  grace 
toward  the  Gentiles.  Paul  in  our  verse  re-establishes  both  liberties,  vindi- 
cating God's  sole  right  to  judge  whether  this  or  that  man  possesses  the 
conditions  on  which  He  will  think  fit  to  show  him  favor,  or  those  which 
will  make  it  suitable  for  Him  to  punish  by  hardening  him. — Thus  under- 
stood— and  we  do  not  think  that  either  the  context  of  the  apostle,  or  that 
of  Exodus  allows  it  to  be  understood  otherwise — ^it  offers  nothing  to  shock 
the  conscience  ;  it  is  entirely  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  character,  and  Hoi- 
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sten  has  no  right  to  paraphrase  or  rather  to  caricature  the  view  of  Paul  by 
saying  :  **  God  shows  grace,  pure  arbitrariness  ;  God  hardens,  pure  arbi- 
trariness.'* 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  charged  with  introducing  into  the  explanation  of  the 
apostolic  text  clauses  w^hich  are  not  found  in  it.  This  charge  is  just  ;  only  it 
is  not  against  lis  that  it  comes.  The  reserves  indicated  in  our  interpretation 
arose  of  themselves,  we  think,  from  the  special  case  the  apostle  had  in  view. 
For  he  was  not  here  writing  a  philosophy  or  a  system  of  Christian  dogmatics  ; 
he  was  combating  a  determined  adversary,  Jewish  Pharisaism  with  its  lofty 
pretensions  both  in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  and  relatively  to  God  Himself. 
Paul,  therefore,  only  unveils  the  side  of  the  truth  overlooked  by  this  adversary, 
that  of  divine  liberty.  Certainly  if  Paul  had  been  disputing  with  an  opponent 
who  started  from  the  oppo^te  point  of  view,  and  who  exaggerated  divine 
liberty  so  as  to  make  it  a  purely  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  will,  he  would  have 
brought  out  the  opposite  side  of  the  truth,  that  of  the  moral  conditions  which 
are  taken  into  account  by  a  wise  and  good  sovereignty,  like  that  of  God.'  — 
This  occasional  character  of  the  apostle's  teaching  in  this  chapter  has  not 
alwa3's  been  considered  ;  men  have  sought  in  it  a  general  and  complete  expo- 
sition of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  ;  and  so  the}'  have  completely  mis- 
taken its  meaning.  And  hence  we  have  been  forced  to  put  ourselves  at  the 
general  standpoint  by  supplying  the  clauses  which  the  apostle  took  for  granted, 
and  the  statement  of  which  was  not  required  by  the  particular  application  he 
had  in  view. 

The  apostle  has  proved  from  Scripture  God's  liberty  to  show  grace 
when  He  thinks  right,  as  well  as  His  liberty  to  chastise  by  hardening  when 
He  thinks  right.  On  this  point  the  adversary  can  make  no  reply  ;  he  is 
forced  to  accept  the  apostle's  demonstration.  But  here  is  his  rejoinder  : 
^'  Granted  !  says  he,  God  has  the  right  to'harden  me.  But  at  least  let  Him 
not  claim  to  complain  of  me  after  having  hardened  me."'  To  this  new 
rejoinder  the  apostle  answers  first  by  ti  figure^  which  he  will  afterward  apply 
to  the  case  in  question.     The  figure  of  the  potter  : 

Vv.  19-21.  **  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  mfy  Why  doth  he  yet  ^  find  fauUf 
For*  who  can  resist  His  will?  Much  rather,*  0  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God?  Shall  t?ie  vessel  of  clay  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus  f  Or  hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  tinto  honor,  and  another  unto  disho7\oi'f  " — The  word 
then  proves  that  the  interlocutor  accepts  the  answer  made  to  his  first  objec- 
tion (ver.  14),  but  that  he  starts  from  it  to  raise  a  new  one.  The  en,  yet,  after 
ri,  signifies  :  yet,  after  hardening  me.  The  verb  fjlfj<i>ea6ai,  to  find  faidt,  to 
speak  with  anger,  applies  to  the  perdition  with  which  God  threatens  sin- 
ners who  are  hardened  by  Him.  When  He  hardens  any  one,  God  cannot 
ask  that  he  should  not  harden  himself.  The  question.  Who  can  resist  His 
willf  literally  signifies,  W/io  hath  resisted,  or  rather  Who  resisteihZ  ,  .  . 
For  the  perfect  of  the  verb  loTtfut  and  its  compounds  has  really  the  sense  of 
the  present:  **I  have  placed  myself  there,  and  continue  there."  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  question:  **Who  is  he  that  resisteth  Him?" 
signifies  :  **  Who  is  he  that  can  resist  Him  ?"  Hofmann  thinks  that  the  in- 
terlocutor means  :  Who,  in  this  case  (that  of  my  hardening),  hath  resisted 
God  ?  Answer  :  **  Nobody  ;  for  in  hardening  myself  I  have  done  nothing 
but  obey  Him."  This  meaning  is  not  impossible  ;  it  is  ingenious,  but 
more  far-fetched  than  the  preceding. 

>  A  sovereignty  Buspended  on  coodittonB  which  depend  upon  the  acts  of  others  is  no  8or« 
ereignty.— T.  W.  C. 

»  The  avv  between  n  and  m  Is  omitted  by  }|  A  K  L  P. 

»  The  yap  is  omitted  by  T.  R.  (not  by  C),  with  some  Mnn.  only. 

4  Mcvovvyc  is  placed  by  T.  R.  with  K  L  P,  Syr.,  before  m  av^p»v9 ;  by  K  A  B  aft«r  these 
words  ;  it  IS  omitted  by  D  F  Q,  It. 
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Yer.  20.  Most  commentators  do  not  hold  that  in  the  following  answer 
Paul  comes  seriously  to  discuss  the  objection.  Abrumpit  qucesiionem,  says 
Melanchthon.  Holsten  observes  that  Paul  raises  the  question,  not  to  resolve 
it,  which  would  be  impossible,  but  to  crush  it.  We  acknowledge  that  in 
vv.  19  and  20  Paul  pleads  solely  man^s  incompetency  to  discuss  the  deal- 
ings of  God.  But  we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  stop  there,  and  that  he 
enters  more  profoundly  into  the  marrow  of  the  question  than  is  generally 
thought.  It  would  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  a  conclusion  not-to-be  received 
should  be  found  to  be  the  last  word  of  PauPs  logic.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  him  in  that  case  not  to  have  made  his  interlocutor  bring  him  to 
such  a  strait. — The  particle  fievovvye,  translated  by  mitch  rather,  is  omitted 
by  the  Greco-Latins  ;  wrongly,  without  doubt.  It  falls  into  three  words  : 
fihfy  certainly ;  ovv,  therefore,  and  ye,  at  least;  that  is  to  say,  what  follows 
remains  in  any  case  true,  though  all  the  rest  should  be  false.  Hence  :  much 
more  certainly  still;  comp.  Phil.  iii.  8  (mucli  more).^  It  therefore  signifies 
here  :  '*  I  do  not  examine  the  intrinsic  truth  of  what  thou  allegest ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  what  is  more  certain  is,  that  thou  art  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dispute  with  God."  The  address  :  0  man!  reminds  the  adversary 
of  the  reason  of  his  incompetency  ;  it  is  his  absolute  inferiority  in  relation 
to  the  Creator.  The  exclamation  l>  avOpDncj  0  man,  is  placed  by  the  Byzs. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  but  by  the  Alexs.  after  uevovvye ;  the 
former  is  undoubtedly  preferable.  For  the  address  :  0  man  I  justifies  the 
use  of  this  particle  ;  and  the  two  terms  man  and  Ood  placed,  the  one  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  other  at  the  end,  form  a  better  antithe- 
sis. The  term  avTrnzoKpiveaBaL  does  not  mctan  simply  :  to  reply ;  but,  as  is 
proved  by  the  only  parallel  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xiv.  6)  :  to  reply  to  a  reply ^ 
to  make  rejoinder,  as  it  were.  God,  indeed,  had  already  answered  once  in 
the  previous  sayings.  This  word  implies  the  spirit  of  the  contest. — The 
comparison  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man  to  that  between  the  ves- 
sel and  the  potter  seems  logically  defective.  Man  free  and  responsible 
cannot  be  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God.  Moreover,  endowed  as 
he  is  with  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  he  cannot  be  manipulated  like 
worthless  matter.  And  certainly,  if  the  question  addressed  by  the  vessel 
to  the  potter  :  '*  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?''  signified  :  **  Why  hast 
thou  created  me  good  clay  or  bad  clay  ?''  and  in  the  application  to  man's 
relation  to  God  :  **  Why  hast  thou  created  me  with  the  disposition  to  good 
or  to  evil  ?"  the  comparison  would  have  no  meaning.  For  the  potter  docs 
not  commit  the  absurdity  of  holding  the  clay  responsible  for  its  superior  or 
inferior  quality.  But  the  question  is  not  in  the  least  about  the  production 
of  the  clay,  and  consequently  about  its  qualities^  but  solely  about  the  use 
which  is  made  of  it  by  the  potter.  He  does  not  create  the  clay  ;  he  takes 
it  as  he  finds  it,  and  adapts  it  as  best  he  can  to  the  different  uses  he  pro- 
poses to  himself.  And  besides,  it  is  not  the  yet  shapeless  clay  which  asks  : 
**  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  (with  or  without  such  or  such  qualities)  ?'^ 
it  is  the  fully  manufactured  vessel  (rb  TrXaafia)  which  thus  interrogates  him 
toho  lias  given  it  its  present  form  (tu  Tr^Affavn).  Consequently,  in  the  appli- 
cation made  of  this  to  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  this  same  ques- 
tion does  not  signify  :  *'  Why  hast  Thou  a-eated  me  good  or  evil?" — in 
that  case  the  question  could  not  be  summarily  set  aside  by  Paul— but : 
*'  Why,  in  the  development  of  Thy  work  here  below,  hast  Thou  assigned 
me  an  honorable  use  (by  favoring  me  with  Thy  grace,  like  Moses)  or  a  vile 
use  (by  hardening  me  like  Pharaoh)  ?  Why  does  such  a  man  serve  the  end 
of  Thy  glory  by  his  salvation  ;  such  another  the  end  of  Thy  glory 
by  his  dishonor?-'      This  is  the  question  in  regard  to  which  Paiil  re- 

1  On  fi4v  ye  Passow  says :  "  The  matter  of  the  sentence  is  thereby  set  forth  as  an  acknotol- 
edffedt&ct.*^  On  fiev  oSi^hc  says:  *'Mo8t  frequently  in  replies  this  cxpres^^ion  confirms  iho 
saying  of  the  interlocntor ;  bat  sometimes  also  it  distinctly  Beta  it  aside,  and  must  bo  rendered 
by :  On  the  corUrarj/.^^    This  is  the  case  in  our  passage. 
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minds  his  Israelitish  disputant  of  man's  incompetency  as  before  God. 
As  it  belongs  only  to  the  potter,  in  virtue  of  the  knowledge  he  has  of 
his  art,  to  determine  the  use  which  he  shall  make  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  mass  in  his  hands  to  extract  from  each  the  best  result  possible,  so  it 
belongs  to  God  alone  to  assign  to  the  different  portions  of  humanity,  to  the 
Jews  no  less  than  to  the  rest  of  men,  the  use  which  suits  Him  best,  with  a 
view  to  His  final  aim.  The  question  whether,  in  determming  the  use  of 
one  and  another,  He  will  act  without  rhyme  or  reason,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  He  will  adapt  the  use  made  of  each  to  His  moral  predispositions,^ 
linds  no  place  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  understands  that  God's  perfec- 
tions always  act  in  harmony,  and  that  consequently  His  power  is  ever  the 
servant  of  His  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom.  As  that  which  justities  the 
power  of  the  potter  over  the  lump  of  clay  is  not  only  the  superiority  of  his 
strength,  but  that  of  his  understanding  ;  so,  with  stronger  reason,  what 
explains  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  His  right  over  mankind  is  not  only 
His  almightiness,  but  His  supreme  understanding,  and  His  infinite  moral 
perfection.  And  what  follow^s,  vv.  22-24,  proves  that  such  is  the  view  of 
the  apostle.  For  to  what  purpose  are  the  expressions  tfe/.uv,  willing  (ver. 
22),  and  Jya,  that  (ver.  23),  if  not  to  bring  out,  as  we  shall  see,  God's  i^er- 
fect  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  His  ends  and  the  employment  of  His  means  ? 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  t/«£  God  makes  of  man  at  a  given  moment 
(a  Pharaoh,  for  example,  as  a  vessel  of  dislionor),  far  from  excluding  his 
moral  liberty,  supposes  and  involves  it.  For  the  honor  or  dishonor  to 
wliich  God  turns  him  in  the  execution  of  His  work  is  not  independent,  as 
appears  from  this  example,  of  the  attitude  taken  by  man  in  relation  to 
God.  The  work  of  the  skilful  potter  is  not  the  emblem  of  an  arbitrary  use 
of  strength  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  deliberate  and  intelligent  employ- 
ment of  the  matter  at  his  disposal.  Such  is  the  apostle's  complete  view. 
But  it  is  quite  true,  as  Lange  says  :  **  When  man  goes  the  length  of  mak- 
ing to  himself  a  god  whom  he  affects  to  bind  by  his  own  rights,  God  then 
puts  on  His  majesty,  and  appears  in  all  His  reality  as  a  free  God,  before 
whom  man  is  a  mere  nothing,  like  the  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter.  Such 
was  Paul's  attitude  when  acting  as  God's  advocate,  in  his  suit  with  Jewish 
Pharisaism.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  expresses  only  o/ie  side  of  the  truth. 
The  following  passage,  ver.  30-x.  21,  will  show  that  he  is  very  far  from 
mistaking  or  forgetting  tlie  other. 

The  7/,  or,  of  ver.  21,  means  :  *'  Or,  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted the  potter  has  not  ?"  .  .  .  Comp.  Matt.  xx.  lo.  The  genitive  rob 
TTT^/Mv,  of  the  lump  of  clay,  is  dependent  not  on  6  Kepa^vg,  the  jMUter,  but  on 
k^ovaiav,  power:  the  power  which  he  has  to  use  the  clay.  The  subject,  tlie 
potter,  is  placed  between  the  two  words,  the  better,  as  it  were,  to  com- 
mand them. — What  does  the  lump  represent  ?  Some  think  that  it  is  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  that  God  is  described  as  having  the  right  to  make 
them  either  His  elect  people,  or  a  rejected  nation.  This  meaning  breaks 
down  on  vv.  23  and  24,  where  we  see  that  the  vessels  unto  honor  are 
elected  from  among  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  from  among  the  Jews.  Tlie 
lump  therefore  represents  the  whole  of  humanity^  not  humanity  as  God 
creates  it,  but  in  the  state  in  which  He  finds  it  every  moment  when  He 
puts  it  to  the  service  of  His  kingdom.  This  state  includes  for  each  indi- 
vidual the  whole  series  of  free  determinations  which  have  gone  to  make 
him  what  he  is.  Let  not  Israel  therefore  say  to  God  :  Thou  hast  no  right 
to  make  of  me  anything  else  than  a  vessel  of  honor ;  and  Thou  hast  no 
right  to  make  of  that  other  body,  the  Gentiles,  anything  else  than  a  base 
vessel.  It  belongs  to  God  Himself  to  decide,  according  to  His-wisdom,  the 
part  which  He  will  assign  to  every  human  being.     Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21, 

*  The  mention  of  theso  here  Is  agratnitons  addition  to  the  text.  God  nevor  acts  arhitrarilr, 
bnt  always  for  re•l^on9.  Tho«;  rea^inH,  however,  lie  in  Iltmpelf,  and  not  in  His  creatures.  It  u 
the  fiame  lump  that  la  fashioned  into  two  different  veesela.— T.  W.  C 
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where  the  words  :  "  If  a  man  therefore  pur^e  himself  from  these,  he  shall 
be  a  vessel  unto  honor,"  show  clearly  the  truth  of  the  standpoint  which 
we  have  just  expounded.— The  forms  b  fiiv,  6  (Je,  might  be  explained  as  a 
remnant  of  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Greek  article  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  correct  to  admit  an  ellipsis  :  6  fxev  tcouI  uq  Tifir/v,  etc  rifiyv  iroiijaaiy  etc. 
— Let  us  add,  that  the  figure  here  developed  by  Paul  is  familiar  to  the 
writers  of  the  O.  T.  (Isa.  xxix.  16,  xlv.  9,  10  ;  Jer.  xviii.  6,  etc.),  and  thus 
had  the  force  of  a  quotation.     Application  of  the  figure,  vv.  22-34. 

Vv.  22-24.  ^^ Now  if  Ood,  willing^  to  show  His  wrath^  and  to  make  His 
potter  known,  endured  with  much  long-»iiffering  the  tcastls  of  wrath  fitted  to 
destruction :  And^  [if]  that  lie  might  make  known  the  riches  of  Ills  glory  on 
the  vessels  of  mei'cy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto  gloi^,  us,  whom  he  also 
called,  not  of  the  Jews  otdy,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles''''  .  .  . — Many  commenta- 
tora,  Tholuck  for  example,  lind  in  the  6k,  now,  which  they  translate  by  huty 
the  indication  of  a  strong  contrast,  and  think  that  Paul  is  setting  over 
against  God's  abstract  ri^ht,  expounded  in  vv.  19-21,  the  real  use  which  He 
lias  made  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  :  Thou,  O  man,  art  in 
any  case  incompetent  to  dispute  God's  right ;  but  what,  when  I  shall  prove 
to  thee  that  fie  has  not  used  it  rigorously,^  and  that  His  conduct  toward 
thee  is  still  marked  with  the  most  wonderful  long-suffering  !  But  such  a 
contnist  would  have  demanded  a  etrongei  adversative  particle  {a7.7.a,  ltd) ; 
and  this  notion  of  a  purely  abstract  right  is  rather  philosophical  than  relig- 
ious. Is  it  not  simpler  to  take  vv.  19-21  as  giving  the  figure,  and  vv.  22-24 
the  application  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  figure  of  vessels  unto  dinhonoi-,  ver. 
21,  finds  its  corresponding  expression  in  vessels  of  wrath,  ver.  22,  as  the 
figure  of  vessels  unto  honor,  ver.  21,  finds  its  corresponding  term  in  vemseh  of 
mercy^  ver.  28.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  to  the  liberty  used  by  the  potter 
over  the  lump  of  clay  which  is  at  his  disposal,  to  make  of  it  vessels  of 
different  destinations,  ver.  21,  there  corresponds  the  power  of  God  dis- 
played either  in  the  form  of  wrath  or  in  that  of  grace  in  vv.  22  and  23.  It 
is  therefore  the  transition  from  the  figure  to  the  application  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Jf,'and  the  particle  ought  therefore  to  be  translated  by  now. 
But  in  the  form  :  Noxo  if,  there  is  at  the  same  time  contained  a  gradation. 
For  Paul  means  thereby  that  God  has  not  even  dealt  with  Israel  as  the 
potter  with  his  vessel.  We  seek  the  principal  proposition  on  which  de- 
pends the  sentence  :  Now,  if  willing  .  .  .,  and  we  do  not  find  it ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  understand  it  from  what  precedes  :  **  Wilt  thou  still  find  fault,  O 
Jew  ?  wilt  thou  do  what  the  vessel  would  not  dare  to  do  against  the  pot- 
ter ?  Wilt  thou  still  accuse  God  of  being  unjustly  angry  V  We  shall  see 
afterward  the  point  in  the  following  passage  where  this  understood  princi- 
pal proposition  finds  its  logical  place. 

Ver.  22  describes  God's  dealing  with  the  vessels  unto  dishonor ;  vv.  23 
and  24  will  describe  His  dealing  with  the  vessels  of  value.  The  relation 
between  the  participle  OkTiuv,  willing,  and  the  verb  ijveyKev,  He  endured,  may 
be  explained  in  three  ways,  expressed  each  by  one  or  other  of  the  conjunc- 
tions, when,  hecause,  or  tliough,  '  In  the  first  connection  the  meaning  would 
be  :  *'  When  He  had  the  intention  of  "  .  .  .  Instead  of  striking  at  once, 
as  He  already  purposed  doing.  He  bore  with  patience.  The  relation  thus 
understood  is  only  slightly  different  from  that  which  would  be  expressed 
by  though.  The  connection  expressed  by  hecause  (De  Wette,  Riick.,  and 
others),  would  signify  that  God's  long-suffering  had  no  other  end  than  to 
bring  about  an  accumulation  of  wrath  ;  but  would  such  long-suffering  de- 
serve the  name  ?  It  is  obvious  from  ii.  4  and  5  that  if  the  long-suffering 
produces  this  painful  result,  this  is  not  the  intention  of  Him  who  bears 
long,  but  the  fault  of  those  who  abuse  His  forbearance  to  harden  themselves 

>  Better.  (tlUiough  wiUing.    Sec  Riddle  in  lo.  -T.  W.  C. 
3  B,  Yulg.  and  some  Mnu.  omit  ecu. 
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the  more.  The  true  relation  is  consequently  that  expressed  by  the  con- 
junction though  (Fritz.,  Philip.,  Meyer).  There  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  con- 
trast between  the  long-suffering  and  the  manifestation  of  >vrath,  nnd  it  is 
this  contrast  which  is  expressed  by  the  though, — God's  intention  in  regard 
to  the  Jews  was  moving  on  to  the  display  of  His  wrath  and  the  manifested 
tion  of  His  power.  In  these  expressions  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
saying  of  God  regarding  Pharaoh,  as  just  quoted,  ver.  17  ;  comp.  the  ex- 
pressions luthi^aaHai  t^v  6/)>;/a',  to  show  tcratJiy  ver.  22,  and  hdei^ufiai  tv  aoi,  to 
show  in  thee,  ver.  17  ;  to  dwarbv  afror,  His  power,  ver.  22,  rijv  6ivafiiv  fjov, 
my  power,  ver.  17.  This  because  unbelieving  Judaism  was  playing  toward 
tlie  church,  at  the  date  of  Paul's  writing,  exactly  the  same  part  as  Pharaoh 
formerly  played  toward  Israel  themselves.  As  this  tyrant  sought  to  crush 
Israel  in  its  cradle,  so  Israel  was  endeavoring  to  crush  the  church  at  its  first 
steps  in  the  world.  And  hence  God's  dealings  with  Pharaoh  must  be  now 
reproduced  in  the  judgment  of  Israel. — The  manifestation  of  wrath  refers  at 
once  to  the  doom  of  destruction  which  was  already  suspended  over  the 
head  of  the  nation  in  general,  and  to  the  condemnation  of  all  unbelieving 
Israelites  in  particular  ;  comp.  ii.  5,  and  the  saying  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Matt.  iii.  10  and  12.  We  might  refer  the  manifestation  of  God's  j)ower  to 
the  mighty  efficacy  of  God's  Spirit  creating  a  new  people  in  Israel  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost  onward,  and  thus  preparing  the  spiritual  Israel,  which 
was  to  replace  the  carnal  Israel  when  the  latter  is  to  be  rejected.  But  it  is 
to  vv.  28  and  24  that  this  idea  belongs  ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  power  dis- 
played in  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  (ver.  17)  leads  us  rather 
to  apply  this  expression  to  the  near  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
Jewish  people  by  the  arm  of  the  Romans,  which  was  to  be  in  this  unexam- 
pled catastrophe  the  instrument  of  God's  wrath  and  power. — The  execution 
of  this  destruction,  long  ago  determined  and  clearly  announced  by  Jesus 
Himself,  God  delayed  for  forty  years  ;  that  is  the  long-^tffering  of  which 
the  apostle  here  speaks.  It  seems  as  if,  at  the  very  moment  when  Israel 
was  laying  its  deicidal  arm  on  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  God  should  have 
annihilated  it  by  a  thunderbolt.  But,  agreeably  to  the  prayer  of  Him  who 
said,  '*  Father,  forgive  them,"  a  whole  period  more  of  long-suffering  was 
granted  them,  and  not  only  of  lung-suffering,  but  of  tender  and  urgent  in- 
vitation by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  Is  not  Paul  then  right  m 'char- 
acterizing God's  dealings  with  Israel  by  the  words  :  **  Though  He  was 
already  determined  to  .  .  .  He  endured  with  much  long-suffering''  ? 
Comp.  the  accumulated  expressions  of  goodness,,  forbearance,  and  long-suffer- 
ing. Chrysostom  and  De  Wette  have  applied  this  word  endured  to  God's 
patience  with  Pharaoh.  This  was  to  make  a  simple  allusion  the  explana- 
tion ;  Paul  has  finished  with  Pharaoh  long  ago.  According  to  Meyer,  Paul 
means  that  God  put  off  the  judgment  of  the  Jewish  people,  because  as  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  end  of  the  world,  if 
God  had  hastened  this  event  there  would  have  remained  no  more  time  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  This  idea  is  bound  up  with  the  explanation 
given  by  Meyer  of  the  that,  ver.  23.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Paul,  who,  according  to  1  Thess.  ii.  16,  was  expecting  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  people  as  close  at  hand,  and  who  yet,  according  to  chap,  xi., 
placed  the  conversion  of  all  Gentile  nations  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
before  the  end  of  the  world,  could  have  imagined  that  all  these  phases  of 
the  great  drama  of  humanity  were  to  be  accomplished  in  so  brief  a  time. 
The  meaning  which  we  have  given  presents  none  of  these  difficulties. — But 
those  Jews  to  whom  God  extends  such  marvellous  long-suffering  are  none 
the  less  already  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction.  The  term  :  vessels  of 
itrath,  signifies,  according  to  Lange  :  **  vessels  on  which  wrath  falls,"  that 
is  to  say,  which  He  will  break  in  His  wrath.  But  ver.  21  and  the  com- 
pletely parallel  passage,  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  show  that  the  point  in  question  is 
the  use,  and  consequently  the  contents  of  those  vessels.     The  meaning  is 
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therefore  :  all  saturated  with  wrath  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  it  on 
others,  like  the  angels  who  hold  the  seven  vials  of  divine  wrath,  Rev.  xvi. 
(Lange^s  objection),  but  to  taste  all  its  bitterness  themselves.  —The  perfect 
participle  KarripTiofiha^  prepared^  fitted  to,  has  given  rise  to  great  discus- 
sions ;  for  the  apostle  does  not  tell  us  by  wTiom  this  preparing  was  made. 
Meyer  contends  that  it  should  be  ascribed  to  Qod  Himself.  He  supports 
his  view  by  the  regimen  following  :  *o  destruction,  which  indicates  a  judg- 
ment of  Qod.  But  we  find  in  ii.  4  an  authentic  explanation  from  the  apos- 
tle himself  on  this  subject.  If  the  Jews  are  actually  ripe  for  judgment,  he 
says,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  God,  who  has  faithfully  pointed  them  to  repent- 
ance and  salvation  ;  it  is  the  effect  of  their  own  hardening  and  impejiitent 
heart  which  has  changed  Ihe  treasures  of  divine  grace  into  treasures  of 
wrath  heaped  on  them.  What  answer  does  Meyer  give  to  this  ?  He  holds 
that  the  apostle  moves  between  two  irreconcilable  theories.  In  chap,  iu 
Paul  stood,  it  is  true,  at  the  viewpoint  of  human  liberty  ;  but  here  he  starts 
from  the  standpoint  of  absolute  divine  will.  But  is  it  probable  that  a 
mind  so  logical  as  Paul's  should  accept  such  an  irreducible  duality  of 
views  ?  And  what  seems  stranger  still  is,  that  from  ver.  30  of  our  chapter 
onward,  and  in  the  whole  of  chap,  x.,  he  replaces  himself  anew  at  the 
standpoint  of  human  liberty;  and  reproduces  exactly  the  same  explanation 
as  in  chap.  ii.  !  Finally,  while  in  the  following  verse  he  directly  ascribes 
to  God  the  preparation  of  the  elect  for  salvation  :  ^'trhich  lie  has  prepared 
unto  glory,''  he  deliberately  avoids  expressing  himself  this  in  speaking  of 
the  preparation  of  the  Jews  for  destruction.  He  here  employs,  instead  of 
the  active  verb  prepare,  with  God  as  its  subject,  the  passive  participle  : 
fitted  to.  The  understood  subject  of  this  action  of  fitting  appears  not  only 
from  ii.  4,  but  more  clearly  stiil  if  possible  from  the  passage,  1  Thess.  ii. 
15, 16  :  '*  The  Jews,  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  iheir  own  prophets, 
and  persecuted  us  ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men  : 
forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  fill  up 
their  sins  alway  ;  but  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  make  an  end  of  tiiem.'' 
It  thus  appears  who  is  the  author  of  the  present  ripeness  of  the  Jews  for 
judgment  in  Paul's  view.  It  is  not  God  assuredly  who  has  Himself  pre- 
pared vessels  wA/cA  please  Him  not,  and  of  which  He  is  in  haste  to  make  an 
end.  De  Wette  even  acknowledges  that  the  apostle  ''^  avoids  saying  by 
whom  they  have  been  fitted  to  destruction." — The  perfect  participle  used 
by  the  apostle  denotes  a  present  state  which  has  been  previously  formed  in  a 
certain  manner  ;  but  this  participle  indicates  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  state  has  been  produced  ;  hence  the  expressions  ripe  or 
ready  for  ,  .  .  very  well  render  the  thought  contained  in  this  term  ;  comp. 
Luke  vi.  40.  The  choice  of  the  verb  /carapr/^eti;,  to  arrange  peffectly,  equip  (for 
example,  a  vessel,  that  it  may  be  ready  to  set  sail,  see  Passow),  shows  also 
that  the  point  in  question  is  not  the  beginning  of  this  moral  development 
(which  would  have  required  the  term  homd^siv,  ver.  23),  but  its  end.  In 
using  this  term,  Paul  means  to  designate  the  result  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  people  :  their  present  state  as  being  that  of  fuU  ripeness  for 
divine  judgment.  So  this  expression  has  been  rightly  explained  by  the  Greek 
Fathers,  Grot.,  Calov.,  Beng.,  Olsh.,  Ilofm.,  etc.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
bt.  Paul  viewed  the  formation  of  this  state  of  perdition,  we  may  determine 
it  with  certainty  by  what  he  has  said  in  chap.  i.  of  the  analogous  develop- 
ment wrought  among  the  Gentiles.  First,  they  voluntarily  extinguished 
the  light  which  burned  in  them  by  natural  revelation  ;  then,  as  a  punish- 
ment, God  gave  them  \ip  to  their  evil  propensities,  and  thereafter  evil  over- 
flowed like  a  flood  ;  comp.  i.  24,  26,  and  28.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
Pharaoh  ;  he  began  by  hardening  himself  when  confronted  with  the  first 
signs  of  the  divine  will ;  then  God  hardened  him  ;  again  he  hardened  him- 
self ;  and  finally,  judgment  took  hold  of  him.  Thus  it  is  always  that  the 
two  factors,  the  human  and  the  divine,  concur  in  the  tragical  development 
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of  such  a  moral  state.  As  is  admirably  said  by  Langc  :  '^  These  two  points 
of  view  [which  are  alleged  to  be  contradictory]  fall  into  one,  according  to 
which  every  development  in  sin  is  a  tissue  of  transgressions  due  to  human 
responsibility,  and  of  judgments  coming  from  God.'^  It  is  exactly  so  with 
Israel.  The  development  of  their  state  of  perdition  begins  face  to  face 
with  the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  revelations,  whose  sanctifying  influence  they 
reject ;  it  continues  in  presence  of  the  appearance  and  work  of  Jesus  Him- 
self ;  and  now  it  reaches  its  goal  with  the  i  ejection  of  the  apostolical  preach- 
ing and  the  perfidious  obstacles  raised  by  Israel  against  this  preaching 
throughout  the  whole  world.  After  such  a  history  this  people  deserved 
the  judgment  of  hardening  which  overtook  them  (xi.  8-10),  more  even  than 
Pharaoh. — Perditian,  oTrcj/lem,  does  not  merely  denote  external  punishment, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people  ;  it  is  also  the 
condemnation  of  the  wilfully  unbelieving  Israelites.  It  is  quite  obvious, 
indeed,  that  this  ripeness  of  the  people  for  condemnation  did  not  prevent 
the  individual  conversion  of  any  of  its  members,  any  more  than  the  collec- 
tive entrance  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  ver.  27,  prevents  the 
unbelief  and  hardening  of  individuals  among  them.  And  this  is  what  ex- 
plains the  object  of  God's  long'»uJfcTing  toward  this  people  even  when  iipK3 
for  destruction  ;  He  wished  to  allow  all  those  who  might  yet  separate  from 
this  mass  time  to  respond  to  the  gospel  call  (Acts  ii.  40).  To  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  with  the  already  devoted  nation,  there  is  added  the  merci- 
ful work  whereby  God  drawls  from  within  it  the  foreknown  believers  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  church  (vv.  23,  24). 

Ver.  23.  Here  God  is  presented  to  us  as  the  potter,  laboring  to  form  the 
vessels  of  honor. — How  are  we  to  construe  the  proposition  :  Ajui  that  He 
might  7nake  known  ?  The  most  forced  construction  is  that  of  Ewald,  Hof- 
mann,  and  Schott,  who  find  here  the  principal  clause  on  which  depends  the 
subordinate  :  Now,  if  God,  willing  .  .  .  ver.  22.  The  sense  would  in  that 
case  be  :  *'  Now,  if  God,  willing  to  show  .  .  .,  endured  .  .  .,  He  also  (koC) 
acted  that  (im)."  Such  an  ellipsis  seems  inadmissible. — Calvin,  Grotius, 
Meyer,  Lange  leave  nothing  to  be  understood,  but  make  the  koi  ha,  and 
that,  directly  dependent  on  the  :  Ife  endured^  in  the  preceding  sentence  : 
'*  If,  willing  to  show  His  wrath  .  .  .,  God  endured  .  .  .,  ajid  also  that  ""^ 
,  .  .  Hero  on  this  view  would  be  a  second  aim  in  God's  long-suffering, 
added  by  Paul  as  subsidiary  to  the  first.  The  principal  proposition  on 
which  the  if  depends  would  remain  understood,  as  we  said  in  the  outset ; 
it  would  be  :  **  What  can  be  said  ?  Canst  thou  find  fault  ?''  The  meaning 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  construction  ;  only  the  grammatical 
form  is  a  little  more  flowing.  But  it  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  God's  deal- 
ing with  the  vessels  of  honor  should  be  given  as  a  mere  appendix,  supple- 
mentary to  Ilis  dealing  with  the  vessels  of  wrath.'  The  two  things  ought 
at  least  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing,  as  in  ver.  21.— Beza,  Riicktrt,  and 
Beyschlag  make  the  that  dependent  on  Karrfprtofiiva^  Jitied  to:  *'  Vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  to  destruction,  and  also  that  (Kal  Iva)  God  might  make  known 
the  riches  of  His  grace.''  But  how  make  the  idea  of  the  manifestation  of 
grace,  which  is  one  of  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  whole  passage,  de- 
pendent on  an  expression  so  subordinate  as  this  participle  ?— There  remains 
only  one  possible  construction,  that  of  some  ancients,  and  of  Philippi, 
Reuss,  and  othera,  that  is,  to  understand  here  the  el,  (/*,  of  ver.  22,  and  to 
make  ver.  23  a  proposition  parallel  to  the  preceding  :  **  If  wiUing  .  .  . 
God  endured  .  .  .  and  [if  ]  that"  .  .  .  But  where,  in  this  case,  is  the 
verb  dependent  on  this  second  if  and  parallel  to  He  endured  f  Either  there 
must  be  held  to  be  a  new  ellipsis  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  principal  verb, 
— which  is  very  clumsy — or  this  verb  must  be  found  in  the  e/fd^lfffcv,  He 

^  But  po  far  from  being  '*  Bupplementary*'  merely,  it  is  the  fkill  carrying  out  of  the  forbesr- 
ance  stated  in  the  previous  clause.— T.  W.  C. 
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called,  of  ver.  24.  Undoubtedly  the  relative  pronoun  oirf,  wTiom^  ^^whom 
He  called/'  seems  to  be  opposed  to  this  solution.  But  we  have  already 
seen— and  it  is  a  turn  of  expression  not  unusual  in  Greek — that  Paul  some- 
times connects  with  a  dependent  proposition  a  member  of  the  sentence 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  principal  proposition  ;  comp.  iii.  8,  and 
especially  Gal.  ii.  4,  5  :  **td  whom  we  did  not  give  place,-'  for  :  *'  we  gave 
not  place  to  them.'*'*  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  here 
adds  to  the  relative  ol'c,  whom^  the  pronoun  imdq^  us,  this  apposition  being, 
as  it  were,  the  last  remnant  of  the  regular  construction  which  had  been 
abandoned.  And  why  this  incorrectness  ?  Is  it.  a  piece  of  negligence  ? 
By  no  means.  By  this  relative  ovg,  wJiom^  as  well  as  by  the  Kai,  aUo,  added 
to  the  verb  He  called,  ver.  24,  the  apostle  means  to  bring  out  the  close  bond 
which  connects  with  one  another  the  two  acts  of  preparing  hefarehand,  ver. 
23,  and  calling,  ver.  24  ;  comp.  viii.  30,  where  the  same  relation  of  ideas  is 
expressed  under  the  same  form  :  **  Whom  He  did  predestinate,  them  He 
also  called.'''*  Our  translation  has  rendered  (ver.  24)  this  turn  of  the  origi- 
nal as  exactly  as  our  language  permits. 

By  the  words  :  to  make  known  the  riches  of  His  glory,  Paul  alludes  to  the 
example  of  Moses,  ver.  15,  who  had  asked  God  to  show  him  His  glory, 
exactly  as  by  the  expression  of  ver.  22  he  had  reminded  his  readers  of  those 
relative  to  Pharaoh.  These  riches  of  glory  are  the  manifestation  of  His 
mercy  which  heaps  glory  on  the  vessels  of  honor,  as  the  manifestation  of 
wrath  brings  down  perdition  on  the  vessels  that  are  worthless.  Glory  is 
here  particularly  the  splendor  of  divine  love. —  Vessels  of  mercy:  Vessels 
that  are  to  be  filled  with  salvation  by  mercy. —  Which  He  prepared  before- 
hand,  a  TrpoTfTOifiaae.  This  expression  means  more  than  the  ready  or  Jitted 
for  of  the  previous  verse  ;  it  was  God  Himself  who  had  beforehand  pre- 
pared everything  to  make  those  beings  the  objects  of  His  grace.  This  say- 
ing is  explained  by  the  analogous  expressions  viii.  29,  30  ;  comp.  the  Trpo, 
"beforehand,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  verb,  as  into  that  of 
the  two  verbs  viii.  29  ;  then  the  relation  of  the  verbs  pi^epared  heforehnnd 
and  call,  which  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  verbs  predestinate  and  cull, 
ver.  30  ;  and,  finally,  the  Kai,  also,  before  kKaleae,  called,  which  reproduces 
that  of  viii.  30.  Jesus  expresses  an  idea  analogous  to  this,  Matt.  xxv.  34  : 
*'  Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;" 
with  this  difference,  that  in  this  saying  it  is  the  kingdom  which  is  prepared 
in  advance  for  believers,  whereas  here  it  is  believers  who  are  so  for  the 
kingdom.  In  this  term  :  prepared  beforehand,  there  are  contained  the  two 
ideas  of  forchnmoUdge  (prevision  of  faith)  and  predestination  (destination  to 
glory),  expounded  viii.  29.*  Let  us  further  remark  these  four  striking 
differences  between  this  expression  and  the  corresponding  term  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse  {KaT7f()Tiauiva)  :  1.  The  preposition  it pd,  bet oreJia fid,  is  v;tinting 
in  the  participle  of  ver.  22.  2.  There  the  passive  form,  instead  of  the 
active  used  here.  3.  Here  the  aorist,  referring  to  the  eternal  act,  as  in 
viii.  29,  instead  of  the  perfect  (ver.  22),  which  denoted  the  present  fact. 
4.  Here  the  verb  hoifid^eiv,  to  prepare,  which  indicates  the  beginning  of 
the  development,  instead  of  that  of  ver.  21,  w^hich  indicated  its  result. 
These  four  differences  are  not  accidental,  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
apostle*s  view. 

Ver.  24.  And  those  predestined  to  glory.  He  has  drawn  by  long-suffer- 
ing, not  only  from  the  midst  of  the  lost  mass  of  the  Jews,  but  also  from 
among  the  (ientiles.  This  was  what  Jesus  had  declared  :  ''  I  have  yet  other 
sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold  "  (John  x.  16).  And  this  Paul  had  in  view 
in  the  words  :  the  riches  of  His  glory.  While  He  gleaned  among  the  Jews, 
He  reaped  a  harvest  among  the  Gentiles,  and  thus  carried  out,  in  spite  of 

» **The  position  ot  prepared  bfforehand  (before  h«  called),  eeems  to  dhow  that  the  reference 
Ib  rather  to  the  purpose  and  choice  uf  God  than  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  preparation  of  the 
man.*'— Vanghan  iti  lo.—T.  W.  C. 
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Jewish  pretensions,  the  free  and  large  plan  of  salvation  which  He  had 
formed  on  the  sole  prevision  of  faith. — The  ««*,  aUoj  reminds  us  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  eternal  decree  and  the  call  in  time. — It  is  thus  a  new  peo- 
ple of  elect  ones,  composed  of  the  believing  portion  of  the  old  Israel  and  of 
the  entire  multitude  of  the  believing  Gentiles,  whom  the  apostle  sees  rising 
to  the  divine  call  to  take  the  place  of  that  carnal  Israel ;  comp.  Luke  xiv. 
15-24  and  Rev.  vii.  9  et  seq.  He  cannot  but  think  with  a  profound  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  it  is  by  his  own  ministry  this  rich  exercise  of  grace  is 
effected  ;  that  he  is  himself  in  a  way  the  hand  of  God,  to  form  out  of  the 
mass  of  the  Gentile  world  that  multitude  of  vessels  unto  honor  ! 

Here  should  be  placed  logically  the  principal  proposition,  which  is  inter- 
rogative, but  understood,  on  which  rests  the  two  preceding  subordinate 
propositions,  beginning  wiih  now  if,  ver.  22,  and  and  if,  ver.  23  :  *'  And  if 
those  Jews,  already  ripe  for  perdition,  are  still  borne  with  by  God,  who 
holds  His  arm  ready  to  strike  tiiem  and  cast  them  far  from  Him,  and  if  as 
to  those  believers  whom  He  has  prepared  beforehand  He  does  not  con6ne 
Himself  to  take  them  from  Israel,  but  goes  in  search  of  them  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth  .  .  .,  wUl  mankind  be  entitled  to  Jind  fault  with  God  who 
thus  directs  their  destinies?  Will  the  Jewish  people  in  particular  be  able  to 
reproach  God  for  the  way  in  which  He  exercises  His  justice  on  them,  see- 
ing they  have  so  justly  brought  this  judgment  upon  them,  and  for  the  use 
which  ile  at  the  same  time  makes  of  His  mercy,  calling  His  elect  from  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind,  without  disturbing  Himself  about  the  reprobation 
which- Israel  is  pleased  to  suspend  over  one  whole  part  of  this  mass  ?  .  ,  . 
Yea,  O  Jew,  who  dost  venture  to  dispute  with  God,  what  hast  thou  to 
say  !''  And  I  ask  every  reader  who  has  attentively  followed  this  explana- 
tion of  the  apostle^s  words,  what  can  be  said  against  this  defence  of  God^s 
dealings  ?  Do  not  all  the  divine  perfections  concur  harmoniously  in  realiz- 
ing God's  plan,  and  has  not  the  freedom  of  man  its  legitimate  place  in  the 
course  of  history,  in  perfect  harmony  with  God's  sovereign  freedom  in  His 
acts  of  grace  as  well  as  in  His  judgments  ? 

The  word  of  God  has  not  therefore  been  made  of  no  effect  by  the  fact  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Israelitish  nation  (ver.  6).  For,  1st,  the  principle  of 
divine  selection  which  controlled  the  early  destinies  of  the  patriarchal 
family  is  only  realized  anew  in  the  distinction  between  believing  Israelites 
and  the  carnal  and  rejected  mass  (vv.  6-13).  2d.  God,  when  making 
choice  of  this  people  to  prepare  fur  the  salvation  of  the  world,  did  not 
abdicate  His  freedom  to  reject  them  on  certain  conditions,  and  if  He  came 
to  think  this  good  ;  neither  did  He  abdicate  His  liberty  of  calling  other 
individuals  not  belonging  to  this  people,  on  certain  conditions,  and  if  He 
came  to  see  good  reason.  And  the  use  which  He  actually  makes  of  this 
liberty,  in  rejecting  His  obstinately  rebellious  people  while  sparing  them  as 
long  as  possible,  and  even  after  the  greatest  crimes,  is  not  tantamount  to 
the  annulling  of  His  word  (vv.  14-24).  But,  3d,  more  remains  to  be  said  : 
this  double  dispensation  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  rejection 
of  Israel  is  nothing  else  than  the  fulfilling  pf  His  very  word  :  for  it  was 
announced  beforehand.  This  is  what  is  proved  by  the  third  part  of  this 
discussion,  w.  25-29. 

Yv.  25-29. 

And,  first,  vv,  25  and  26  :  the  proclamation  by  the  prophets  of  the  call- 
ing of  the  (ientiles  ;  then  vv.  27-29  :  that  of  the  rejection  of  the  mass  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

Yv.  25,  26.  '•*'  As  He  saith  also  in  Osee,  Twill  call  that  my  people,  which  was 
not  my  people ;  and  her  beloved,  which  was  not  belor-ed.  A  nd  it  nhall  come  to 
pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them-y  Ye  are  ?iot  my  ^jeople  ;  there 
shall  tJiey  be  called  sons  of  the  living  God,''' — The  words  as  also  evidently 
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refer  to  the  last  words  of  ver.  24  :  *'  but  also  of  the  Gentiles."  To  facili- 
tate the  exposition  of  the  following  quotation,  Hofmann  has  thought  it  best 
to  apply  this  as  alio  to  the  first  words  of  ver.  24  :  **  not  of  the  Jews  only." 
But  this  reference  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  apostle^s  thought  ;  for  when 
he  really  passes  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  Israel,  ver.  27,  he  expressly 
indicates  this  transition.  The  difficulty  which  has  driven  Hofmann  to  his 
view  is  this  .  llosea,  in  the  two  passages  quoted,  ii.  23  and  i.  10,  is  cer- 
tainly speaking  of  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  scattered  in  distant  lands, 
and  not  of  Gentiles  ;  how  can  the  apostle  apply  them  to  the  latter  ?  St. 
Peter  does  exactly  the  same  thing  (1  Pet.  ii.  10).  Hodge  remaiks  that  the 
ten  tribes  having  relapsed  into  idolatry,  were  thus  in  the  same  state  as  the 
Gentiles,  so  that  what  was  said  of  the  former  could  equally  be  applied  to 
the  latter.  Then  he  cites  the  fact,  as  Tholuck  does,  that  in  Scripture  a 
general  truth  enunciated  in  regard  to  a  particular  class  of  men  is  afterward 
applied  to  all  those  whose  character  ana  position  are  found  to  be  the  same. 
And,  indeed,  in  the  mouth  of  God  the  expressions  :  '^  that  which  is  not  of 
my  people;"  ''her  which  is  not  beloved;"  **I  will  call  them  my  peo- 
ple ...»  beloved,"  express  a  principle  of  the  divine  government  which 
comes  into  play  everywhere  when  circumstances  reappear  similar  to 
those  to  which  they  were  originally  applied.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Gentiles  yet  more  completely,  if  that  is  possible,  than  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria.  We  shall  add,  that  the  exiled  Israelites  being  mingled  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  forming  one  homogeneous  mass  with  tlum,  cannot  be 
brought  to  God  separately  from  them.  Isa.  xlix.  22  represents  the  Gentiles 
as  carrying  the  sons  of  Israel  in  their  aims  and  their  daughteis  on  their 
shoulders,  and  consequently  as  being  restored  to  grace  along  with  them. — 
Instead  of  :  /  will  cally  Hosea  simply  says  :  /  uiU  my  to.  The  meaning  is 
the  same  :  for  I  will  call  applies  to  the  new  vame  which  will  be  given  them 
(see  the  full  context  of  Hosea).  Only  by  the  form  I  will  call^  Paul  alludes 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  salvation. 

Ver.  26.  The  second  saying  quoted  (Hos.  i.  10)  is  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding as  if  it  followed  it  immediately  in  the  prophet.  More  than  once  in 
the  following  chapters  we  find  this  combination  of  originally  distinct  say- 
ings. Some  apply  the  expression  in  Hosea  :  in  the  place  vhere,  to  the  land 
of  Samaria,  in  the  meaning  that  God  there  f/ronounced  the  rejection  of  the 
people.  In  that  case,  Paul,  in  applying  this  saying  to  the  Gentiles,  would 
nave  perverted  it  entirely  from  its  meaning.  But  is  it  not  more  natural  to 
apply  this  word  :  the  place  where^  to  the  strange  land  where  the  Jews  were 
long  captive,  and  as  it  were  abandoned  of  God  ?  Was  it  not  there  God 
said  to  them  by  the  voice  of  fact  during  long  ages  :  **  Ye  are  not  my  peo- 
ple" ?  Is  it  not  there  that  they  will  begin  anew  to  feel  the  effects  of  grace 
when  God  shall  visit  them,  and  recall  them  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  with 
whom  they  are  at  present  confounded  ? 

Vv.  27-29.  ^^  But  Isaiah  erieth  concerning  Israel,  Though  the  nvmberofthe 
sons  of  Israel  le  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  the  remnant  *  [onZy]  shall  he  saved :  foi' 
the  Lord  will  make  a  short  and  svmmary  reckoning  on  the  earth : '  and,  as 
Esaias  foretold.  Except  the  Lord  of  hosts  had.  left  its  a  seed^  we  had  become  cut 
Sodom,  and  been  made  like  vnto  Gomorrha.^^—  Ae,  on  the  other  hand.  (but). 
Paul's  object  is  not  merely  to  contrast  Israel  with  the  Gentiles,  for  in  that 
case  the  words  concerning  Israel  would  begin  the  sentence.  He  wishes  at 
the  same  time  to  show  how  the  one  prophet  completes  the  other.  His 
meaning  is  this  :  '^  To  the  saying  of  Hosea  regarding  the  Gentiles  there  is 
added,  to  complete  the  revelation  of  God^s  plan,  the  following  declaration 
of  Isaiah  concerning  Israel." — The  expression  K/>oCfi,  cries,  indicates  the 
threatening  tone  of  the  herald  called  to  proclaim  thus  the  judgment  of  the 

>  K  B  road  vnoXeifiiia  inftead  of  jcaraAetjut/na. 

•  We,  along  with  K  A  B,  Syn^,  reject  after  avvniiimv  the  words  following :  ev  Bucaiwnnni 
on  Aoyoi'  irvKrcTftiificror. 
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Sovereign.  In  this  relation  tlie  preposition  v^ep,  over,  might  well  have  its 
local  sense  :  this  threat  henceforth  hangs  aver  the  head  of  Israel. — The  quo- 
tation is  taken  from  Isa.  x.  22,  23.  The  article  r<5,  the,  before  the  word 
remnant,  characterizes  this  remnant  as  a  thing  known  ;  and,  indeed,  one 
of  Irfic  most  frequent  notions  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  that  of  the  holy  rem- 
nant, whicli  survives  all  the  chastisements  of  Israel,  and  which,  coming 
forth  purified  from  the  crucible,  becomes  each  time  the  germ  of  a  better 
future.  The  T.  R.  reads  Kara/.eiufjLa,  which  is  the  term  used  by  the  LXX.  ; 
we  ought  probably  to  read  with  the  Alexs.  vrT67.etmia.  The  view  of  the 
apostle  is  not,  as  Hofmann  and  others  think,  that  this  remnant  will  certainly 
subsist ;  that  is  not  the  question.  In  the  context,  both  of  Isaiah  and  of 
the  apostle,  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  innumerable  multitude  which 
as  it  seemed  ought  to  form  Jehovah's  people  and  which  perishes,  and  the 
poor  remnant  which  alone  remains  to  enjoy  the  salvation. 

Ver.  28  explains  this  idea  of  a  sated  remnajit.  This  time,  indeed,  judg- 
ment will  be  carried  out  neither  by  halves  nor  over  a  long  period.  It  will 
be,  says  Isaiah,  a  sudden  and  summary  execution  which  will  fall  not  upon 
this  or  that  individual,  but  on  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  LXX.,  though  the  latter  have  somewhat  modified 
the  form  of  the  original.  Isaiah  says  literally:  "Destruction  is  resolved 
on  ;  it  makes  righteousness  overflow  ;  for  the  Lord  works  on  the  earth  de- 
struction and  decree."  The  LXX.  translate:  *'The  Lord  fulfils  the  sen- 
tence ;  He  cuts  short  righteously,  because  He  will  execute  a  summary  reck- 
oning upon  all  the  earth.''  Paul  reproduces  this  second  form  while  abridg- 
ing it ;  for  it  i^  probable  we  should  prefer  the  shortest  reading,  that  of  the 
oldest  Mjj.  and  of  the  Peshito  (see  the  note),  since  that  of  the  T.  R.  merely 
restores  the  text  of  the  LXX.  The  word  7.6yo^  might  undoubtedly  signify 
decree  ;  but  in  connection  with  the  terms  number  and  remnant  of  ver.  27,  as 
well  as  with  the  two  participles  awre/Mv  and  awreuvui',  consummating  and 
cutting  aJiort,  the  word  ought  here  to  preserve  its  natural  meaning  of  reckon- 
ing: '*  God  will  this  time  make  His  reckoning  with  Israel  by  a  short  and 
summary  process."  In  this  threatening  the  feeling  of  indignation  prevails. 
Paul  subjoins  to  it  a  second  saying,  ver.  29,  which  rather  breathes  sadness 
and  compassion  ;  it  is  taken  from  Isa.  i.  9.  He  no  longer  quotes  it  with 
the  word  Kpdset,  hs  cries;  he  uses  the  calmer  term  -xpoEipjjKjev,  he  said  before. 
Some  expositors  explain  this  preposition  t/jo,  before,  contained  in  the  verb, 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  this  passage  occurs  before 
that  which  had  just  been  quoted,  vv.  27  and  28.  This  meaning  is  puerile  ; 
for  the  position  has  no  importance.  Paul  wishes  to  bring  out  the  idea  that 
the  prophetical  mouth  of  Isaiah  having  once  declared  the  fact,  it  must  be 
expected  that  one  day  or  other  it  would  be  realized.  The  meaning  of  this 
saying  is,  that  without  a  quite  peculiar  exercise  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord,  the  destruction  announced  vv.  27  and  28  would  have  been  more  radi- 
cal still,  as  radical  as  that  which  overtook  the  cities  of  the  plain,  of  which 
there  remained  not  the  slightest  vestige. — ^'rrkpaa,  a  germ,  a  shoot;  this 
word  expresses  the  same  idea  as  vTrd^eifi^a,  the  remnant,  ver.  27.  But,  as  is 
well  said  by  Lange,  it  adds  to  it  the  idea  of  the  glorious  future  which  is  to 
spring  from  that  remnant. — Instead  of  saying  :  we  should  have  been  made  like 
to,  Paul  says,  with  the  LXX.,  macle  like  as,  thus  heaping  up  two  forms  of 
comparison,  so  as  to  express  the  most  absolute  assimilation.  Such  would 
have  been  the  course  of  justice  ;  and  if  Israel  will  find  fault,  they  have  only 
one  thing  for  which  to  blame  God,  that  is,  for  not  having  annihilated  them 
utterly. 

No,  certainly ;  by  concluding  a  special  covenant  with  Israel,  God  had 
not  abdicated  the  right  of  judging  them,  and  alienated  His  liberty  in 
respect  of  them  and  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  His  promise  had  never  had 
this  bearing,  and  the  rejection  of  Israel  does  it  no  violence.  But  thus  far 
the  problem  had  been  treated  only  from  the  formal  point  of  view  ;  the 
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question  had  been  only  as  to  God's  righU  The  apostle  now^  enters  upon  tho 
matter  involved.  The  right  being  established,  it  remains  to  examine  what 
use  God  has  made  of  it.  This  is  ilie  subject  treated  by  the  apostle  in  the 
following  passage,  which  extends  from  vcr.  30  to  tho  end  of  chap.  x. 


TWENTY- SECOND  PASSAGE  (TX.  30-X.  21). 
Israel  the  Cauae  of  their  oicn  Rejection, 

Vv.  30-33. 

In  w.  30-33  the  apostle  gives  summarily  the  solution  of  the  problem  ; 
then  Ike  deveIo])s  it  in  chap.  x. 

Vv.  30,  31.  ''''What  shall  ice  say  then?  That  the  Gentiles^  wJiich  follotoed 
not  after  righteammess,  hare  obtained  righteousnesSy  but  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  faith;  and  that  Israel^  which  followed  after  the  law  of  righteotisi^ess^  hath 
not  attained  to  the  law  of  righteousness.'''' ' — The  question  :  What  shall  we  say 
then?  has  in  the  present  case  peculiar  gravity  :  *'  The  explanation  of  the  fact 
not  being  found  by  saying,  God  has  annulled  His  word  ;  what,  then,  is  the 
solution  of  the  enigma  ?* '  Tims,  after  setting  aside  the  false  solution,  Paul 
invites  his  reader  to  seek  with  him  the  true  one  ;  and  this  solution  he  ex- 
presses in  ver.  31  in  a  declaration  of  painful  solemnity,  after  prefacing  it  in 
ver.  30  with  a  saying  relating  to  the  lot  of  the  Gentiles.  While  the  latter 
have  obtained  what  they  sought  not,  the  Jews  have  missed  what  they 
sought ;  the  most  poignant  irony  in  the  whole  of  history.  Some  expositors 
have  thought  that  the  proposition  which  follows  the  question,  What  shall 
we  say  then?  was  not  the  answer  to  the  question,  but  a  second  question 
explanatory  of  the  first.  We  must  then  prolong  the  interrogation  to  the 
end  of  ver.  31.  But  what  do  we  find  there  ?  Instead  of  an  answer,  a  new 
question,  t^mr/,  wherefore?  This  construction  is  clearly  impossible.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  attempt  of  Schott,  who  makes  a  single  question  of  the 
whole  sentence  from  the  ri  ahv  to  6tKat.oai'vj/v  (the  second)  :  What  shall  wo 
say  then  of  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  have  obtained  .  .  .  ?  and  who  finds 
the  answer  to  this  question  in  the  last  words  of  the  verse  :  **  but  the  right- 
eousness of  faith  !" — ^The  solution  given  by  the  apostle  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  "That,  whereas  the  Gentiles  have  obtained  .  .  .,  Israel,  on  tho 
contrary,  has  failed  "  .  .  . — ^'E^*';;,  without  article  :  Gentiles,  beings  having 
this  characteristic.  The  subjective  negative  fi^  might  be  rendered  :  **  loith- 
out  their  seeking." — ^iKaioa'wijv^  without  article,  a  righteousness.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  give  to  this  word  here,  as  Meyer  does,  the  moral  sense  of  holi- 
ness  ;  for  it  could  not  be  said  of  the  Greeks  that  they  did  not  often  aspire 
after  a  high  morality.  What  they  never  sought  was  righteoiisness^  in  the 
religious  sense  of  the  word,  justification.  The  idea  which  they  formed  of 
sin  as  a  simple  error,  and  of  the  Deity  as  not  looking  very  narrowly  at 
human  actions,  did  not  lead  them  to  the  pursuit  of  righteousness  in  this 
sense.  And  yet  they  obtained  it,  precisely  oecause  they  were  exempt  from 
the  false  pretensions  which  barred  access  to  it  in  the  case  of  the  Jews. 
They  were  like  the  man  of  whom  Jesus  speaks,  who,  crossing  a  field,  dis- 
covers a  treasure  in  it  which  he  was  not  seeking,  and  without  hesitating 
makes  sure  of  its  possession.  The  verb  KaTe?.a3ev^  literally,  put  the  hand  on^ 
suits  this  mode  of  acquisition.  It  must,  however,  be  further  explained 
how  the  matter  could  transpire  in  this  way  ;  hence  the  last  words  :  *'  but 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith."     The  Jf,  buty  is  explicative  (as  in  iii. 

*  The  word  ducatoovmff,  which  Is  here  read  by  the  T.  R.,  is  found  in  P  K  L  P,  Sjt.  ;  it  is 
omitted  in  K  A  B  D  E  Q.    [All  the  recent  editors  omit  the  word.— T.  W.  C] 
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23)  :  **  but  the  righteousness  thus  ol>tained  could,  of  course,  only  be  a  right- 
eousness of  faith." 

Ver.  31.  The  lot  of  the  Gentiles  presents  a  contrast  fitted  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  tragical  character  of  that  of  Israel.  This  people,  which 
alone  followed  the  law  of  righteousness,  is  precisely  the  one  which  has  not 
succeeded  in  reaching  it.  Some  (Chrys.,  Calv.,  3eng.,  etc.)  have  stumbled 
at  this  expression,  the  law  of  righteousness^  and  have  translated  it  as  if  it 
were  the  righteovsjiess  of  the  law.  They  have  not  understood  the  apostle's 
expression.  What  Israel  sought  was  not  so  much  righteousness  itself  in  its 
moral  essence,  as  the  law  in  all  the  detail  of  its  external  and  manifold 
observances.  The  expression  is  therefore  chosen  deliberately,  '*  to  remind 
the  reader,'-  as  Holstcn  well  says,  *'of  the  weakness  of  the  religious  con- 
science of  Israel,  which  was  ever  seeking  an  external  standard.''  If  the 
Jews  in  general  had  been  seriously  preoccupied,  like  young  Saul,  with  true 
moral  righteousness,  the  law  thus  applied  would  have  become  to  them  what 
it  was  in  its  destination,  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ  (Gal.  iii. 
23,  24).  But  seeking  only  the  letter,  they  neglected  the  spirit.  Levitical 
prescriptions,  minutise  about  Sabbaths  and  meats,  fastings,  tithes,  w^ashings 
of  hands,  of  bodies,  of  furniture,  etc.,  such  were  their  sole  pursuits.  The 
object  of  their  labor  was  thus  really  tlie  law,  from  which  righteousness 
should  have  proceeded,  and  not  righteousness  itself,  as  the  true  contents  of 
the  law.  Therein  there  was  a  profound  moral  aberration  which  led  them 
to  the  refusal  of  tiue  righteousness  when  it  was  presented  to  them  in  the 
person  of  the  Messiah. — By  designating  true  righteousness  in  the  same  sen* 
tence  by  the  same  expression,  the  law  of  righteousness,  the  apostle  wishes  by 
the  identity  of  terms  to  exhibit  the  contrast  in  the  things  :  pursuing  the 
shadow,  they  missed  the  reality. — The  term  law  is  taken  the  second  time 
in  that  more  general  sense  in  which  we  have  found  it  so  often  used  in  our 
Kpistle  (iii.  27,  vii.  21  and  25,  viii.  2)  :  a  certain  mode  of  being,  fitted  to 
determine  the  will.  The  reference  is  to  the  true  mode  of  justification. — 
The  strongly  supported  reading  which  rejects  the  word  f^inaioGivr,^,  of  right- 
eousnesSy  would  signify:  **they  have  not  attained  to  the  law,'*''  But  what 
would  that  mean  ?  They  have  not  attained  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  ? 
The  expression  :  **  attain  to  the  law,"  would  be  very  strange  taken  in  this 
sense.  Or  would  it  apply,  as  some  have  thought,  to  the  law  of  the  gospel  ? 
But  where  is  the  gospel  thus  called  nakedly  the  law?  This  reading  is 
therefore  inadmissible,  as  Meyer  himself  acknowledges,  notwithstanding 
his  habitual  predilection  for  the  Alexandrine  text,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Tischendorf. 

Vv.  32,  33.  **  Wherefore?  Because  [seeking^  not  hy  faith^  hut  as  it  were  hy 
icorhSy^  they  stumbled'^  at  the  stumbling^tone ;  as  it  w  written,  Behold,  I  lay  in 
Sion  a  stumbling-stone  and  rock  of  offence:  and  he*  who  helieveth  on  Him  shall 
not  be  ashamed.^'' — The  apostle  has  just  declared  (ver.  30)  the  moral  fact 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  Israel's  rejection,  and  he  now  asks  how  this  fact 
could  have  come  about.  The  question,  wherefore?  does  not  signify /ar 
^chat  end  {eiq  r/)  ?  but  on  account  of  wliat  (J/d  r/)  ?  If,  with  the  T.  R.  and 
some  Byz.  Mjj  ,  we  read  yap,  for,  with  they  stumbled,  this  verb  necessarily 
begins  a  new  proposition,  and  a  finite  verb  must  be  understood  with  the 
conjunction  because:  **  because  they  sought,  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by 
works."  But  this  reading  seems  too  slenderly  supported  to  be  admissible, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  it  a  rational  meaning  ;  for  the  act  of  stum- 
bling is  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause,  or  than  the  jrroof  of  seeking  in  a 
false  way.  It  would  require,  consequently,  to  be,  **  they  stumbled  there- 
forey  If,  with  the  most  numerous  and  important  documents,  we  reject 
theybr,  two  possible  constructions  remain  :  Either  the  whole  may  be  taken 

»  T.  R.  reads  vo^ov  after  e^Mv,  with  D  E  K  L  P.  8vr. 
s  T.  R.  reads  yap  after  frptxrcKo^ai^,  with  E  K  L  P,  SjK 
*  T.  R  reads  vac  after  xat,  with  K  L  P. 
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as  a  sinsle  proposition  (see  the  translatioD)  ;  the  two  regimens  :  not  hy 
faith  ana  as  it  were  hy  works,  depend  in  this  case  on  they  stumbled,  the  par- 
ticiple seeking  being  understood  ;  this  constiniction  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  ver.  11.  The  meaning  is  excellent.  ^^  Wherefore  did  they  not 
find  true  righteousness  ?  Because,  seeking  it  in  the  way  of  works,  they 
ended  in  stumbling  against  the  stumbling-stone,  the  Messiah  who  brought 
to  them  true  righteousness,  that  of  faith/'  Or  it  is  possible,  even  without 
the  far,  to  find  here  two  propositions,  as  is  done  by  most  commentators  ; 
the  first :  *^  Because  they  sought  not  in  the  way  of  faith,  but  in  that  of 
works  ;''  the  second,  which  would  follow  by  way  of  asyndeton,  and  which 
would  require  to  be  regarded  as  pronounced  with  emotion  :  '*  Yea  ;  they 
stumbled  *'...!  But  what  prevents  us  from  adopting  this  last  construc- 
tion is,  that  the  idea  of  stumbling  thus  comes  on  us  too  abruptly.  It  would 
require  a  Kal  ot;roc,  and  so,  to  establish  the  relation  between  the  two  acts  of 
sewing  in  the  false  way  and  stumJfling.  We  hold,  therefore,  by  the  preced- 
ing construction. — ^Paul  can  with  ffood  reason  make  it  a  charge  against  the 
Jews  that  they  have  not  sought  righteousness  in  the  way  of  faith  ;  for  he 
had  shown  (chap,  iv.)  by  the  example  of  Abraham  that  this  way  was 
already  marked  out  in  the  O.  T.  ;  comp.  also  the  saying  of  Habakkuk 
quoted  (i.  17),  and  that  of  Isaiah  about  to  be  referred  to  (ver.  83),  etc 
Every  day  the  experiences  made  under  the  law  should  have  brought  the 
serious  Jew  to  the  feet  of  Jehovah  in  the  way  of  repentance  and  faith  to^ 
obtain  pardon  and  help  (see  the  Psalms).  And  following  this  course,  they 
would  have  avoided  stumbling  at  the  Messianic  righteousness  ;  they  would,, 
on  the  contrary,  have  grasped  it  greedily,  as  was  done  by  the  elite  of  tho 
people.  The  as  it  were,  added  to  the  regimen  by  works,  signifies  quite  natu- 
rally :  **  As  if  it  were  possible  to  find  righteousness  by  this  means.**  Meyer 
explains  it  somewhat  difterently.  *^  To  seek  righteousness  by  a  process 
suck  as  that  of  works.**  But  the  first  meaning  much  better  describes  the 
contrast  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary  means. — ^The  complement 
v6tiov,  of  the  law,  in  the  T.  R.  is  omitted  by  the  Alexs,  and  the  Greco- 
Latins  ;  it  adds  nothing  to  the  idea.  Seeking  in  this  false  way,  they  have 
ended  by  stumbling  on  the  stone  whicb  made  them  fall.  This  stone  was 
Jesus,  who  brought  them  a  righteousness  acquired  by  Himself  and  offered 
only  to  faith.  The  figure  of  stumbling  is  in  keeping  with  all  those  that  pre- 
cede :  follow  after,  attain  to,  reach  (obtain).  In  their  foolish  course,  Israel 
thought  they  were  advancing  on  a  clear  path,  and  lo  !  all  at  once  there  was 
found  on  this  way  an  obstacle  upon  which  they  were  broken.  And  this 
obstacle  was  the  very  Messiah  whom  they  had  so  long  invoked  in  all  their 
prayers  1    But  even  this  result  was  foretold. 

Ver.  33.  Paul  combines  in  this  quotation  Isa.  xxvii.  16  and  viii.  14,  and 
that  in  such  a  way  that  he  borrows  the  first  and  last  words  of  his  quotation 
from  the  former  of  these  passages,  and  those  of  the  middle  from  the  latter. 
It  ia  hard  to  conceive  how  a  great  number  of  commentators  can  apply  the 
saying  of  Isaiah,  xxviii.  16  :  ^*  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a 
stone,  a  tried  stone'*  .  .  .  etc.,  to  the  theocracy  itself  (see  Meyer).  The 
theocracy  is  the  edifice  which  is  raised  in  Zion  ;  how  should  it  be  its  foun- 
dation ?  According  to  viii.  14,  the  foundation  is  Jehovah  ;  and  it  is  on 
this  stone  that  the  unbelieving  Israel  of  both  kingdoms  stumble,  while  on 
this  rock  he  that  believes  takes  refuge.  In  chap,  xxviii.  the  figure  is  some- 
what modified  ;  for  Jehovah  is  no  longer  the  foundation  ;  it  is  He  who  lays 
it.  The  foundation  here  is  therefore  Jehovah  in  His  final  manifestation, 
the  Messiah.  We  thus  understand  why  Paul  has  combined  the  two  pas- 
sages so  closely  ;  the  one  explains  the  other.  It  is  in  the  sense  which  we 
have  just  established  that  the  same  figure  is  applied  to  Christ,  Luke  ii.  84, 
XX.  17,  18 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4  (comp.  Bible  annotee  on  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah 
quoted  by  the  apostle).  The  terms  stone,  rock,  express  the  notion  of  con- 
sistency.    We  break  ourselves  struggling  against  the  Messiah,  rather  than 
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break  Ilim. — The  two  words  vpdcKOfiua  and  <T/c<iwJaAoi;,  titumMing  and  neon- 
dalj  are  not  wholly  synonymous.  The  former  denotes  the  shock,  the  latter 
the  fall  resulting  from  it ;  and  so  the  former,  the  moral  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Messiah,  and  the  latter,  the  people^s  unbelief.  The  first  fig- 
ure applies,  therefore,  to  all  the  false  judgments  passed  by  the  Jews  on  the 
conduct  of  Jesus — His  healings  on  the  Sabbath,  His  alleged  contempt  of 
the  law.  His  blasphemies,  etc.  ;~  the  second,  to  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
and,  in  His  person,  of  Jehovah  Himself. — The  adj.  ?rdf,  even/  one^  which 
the  T.  R.  adds  to  the  word  he  who  helievet?i,  is  omitted  by  the  Alexs.  and 
the  Greco-Latins,  and  also  by  the  Peshito.  The  context  also  condemns  it. 
The  point  to  be  brought  out  here  is  not  that  tphosoever  believeth  is  saved, 
but :  that  it  is  enough  to  believe  in  order  to  be  so.  The  word  every  one 
(which  is  not  in  Isaiah)  has  been  imported  from  x.  It.  where,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  is  in  its  place. — The  Hebrew  verb,  which  the  LXX.  have  translated 
by  :  shall  not  he  confounded^  strictly  signifies  :  shall  not  make  Juute  (flee 
away),  which  gives  the  same  meaning.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to 
hold,  with  several  critics,  a  difference  of  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text 
{jahisch  (or  jakiseh). 

General  considerations  on  chap.  ix. — Though  we  have  not  reached  the  end  of 
the  passage  beginning  with  ver.  30,  the  essential  thought  being  already  ex- 
pressed in  vv.  30-33,  we  may  from  this  point  cast  a  glance  backward  at  chap, 
ix.  taken  as  a  whole.  — Three  principal  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  chapter 
find  expression  in  the  numerous  commentaries  to  which  it  has  given  rise  : 

1.  Some  think  they  can  carry  up  the  thought  of  Paul  to  complete  logical 
unity,  by  maintaining  that  it  boldly  excludes  human  freedom,  and  makes  all 
things  proceed  from  one  single  factor,  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  Some  of 
these  are  so  sare  of  their  view,  that  one  of  them,  a  Strasburg  professor,-  wrote 
most  lately  :  "As  to  determinism,  it  would  be  to  carry  water  to  the  Bhine,  to 
seek  to  prove  that  this  point  of  view  is  that  of  St.  Paul.'*  ^ 

2.  Others  think  that  the  apostle  expounds  the  two  points  of  view  side  by 
side  with  one  another — that  of  absolute  predestination,  to  which  speculative 
reflection  leads,  and  that  of  human  freedom,  which  experience  teaches— with- 
out troubling  himself  to  reconcile  them  logically.  This  opinion  is  perhaps  the 
most  widespread  among  theologians  at  the  present  hour. 

3.  Finally,  a  third  class  think  that  in  Paul's  view  the  fact  of  human  freedom 
•harmonizes  logically  with  the  principle  of  divine  predestination,  and  think 
ithey  can  find  in  his  very  exposition  the  elements  necessary  to  harmonize  the 
itwo  points  of  view.     Let  us  pass  tmder  review  each  of  these  opinions. 

I.  In  the  first,  we  immediately  distinguish  three  groups.  In  the  first  place  : 
the  particularistic  predestinarians,  who,  whether  in  the  salvation  of  some  or  in 
the  perdition  of  others,  see  only  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree.  Such,  essen- 
tially, are  St.  Augustine,  the  Beformers,  the  theologians  of  Dort,  and  the 
churches  which  have  preserved  this  type  of  doctrine  down  to  our  day,  whether 
pushing  the  consequence  the  length  of  ascribing  the  fall  itself  and  sin  to  the 
divine  will  {supralapsarians\  like  Zwingle,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  Esau  :  "quern  divina  providentia  creavit  ut  viveret  atque  impie  viveret" 
(see  Th.  p.  500) ;  or  whether  they  stop  half  way,  and,  while  ascribing  the  fall 
to  human  freedom,  make  the  divine  decree  of  human  election  bear  solely  on 
those  among  lost  men  whom  God  is  pleased  to  save  {infralapsarians). — But, 
first,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  apostle  does  not  think  for  a  moment  of  speculat- 
ing in  a  general  way  on  the  relation  between  human  freedom  and  divine  sov- 
ereignty, and  that  he  is  occupied  solely  with  showing  the  harmony  between 
the  particular  fact  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  promises  relating  to 
itheir  election.  Then  it  would  be  impossible,  if  he  really  held  this  point  of 
view,  to  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  self-contradiction  in  all  those  sayings  of 
his  which  assume — 1st.  Man's  entire  freedom  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
salvation  (ii.  4,  6-10,  vi.  12,  13) ;  2d.  The  possibility  of  one  converted  falling 
Irom  the  state  of  grace  through  want  of  vigilance  or  faithfulness  (viii.  13  ;  1 

«  M.  Adolphe  Kran5>F,  Literatur-ZHt,  Hi.  13. 
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Cor.  X.  1-12  ;  Gal.  v.  4  ;  Col.  i.  23,  a  passage  where  he  says  expressly  :  **if  at 
leafrt  ye  persevere").  Ck>mp.  also  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself,  John  ▼.  40 : 
**  But  ye  will  not  come  to  me  ;"  Matt,  xxiii.  37 :  "  How  often  would  I  .  .  .  but 
ye  would  not."  Finally,  throughout  the  whole  chapter  which  immediately 
follows,  as  well  as  in  the  four  verses  we  have  just  expounded,  w.  30-33,  the 
decree  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  explained,  not  by  the  impenetrable  mys- 
tery of  the  divine  will,  but  by  the  haughty  tenacity  with  which  the  Jews,  not- 
withstanding all  God's  warnings,  affected  to  establish  their  own  righteousness 
and  perpetuate  their  purely  temporary  prerogative. 

In  this  first  class  we  meet,  in  the  second  place,  with  the  group  of  the  latitu- 
diiuirian  deierminisiSt  who  seek  to  correct  the  harshness  of  the  predestinarian 
point  of  departure  by  the  width  of  the  point  reached  ;  the  final  goal,  indeed, 
according  to  them,  is  universal  aaivaiion.  The  world  is  a  theatre  on  which  there 
is  in  reality  but  one  actor,  God,  who  plays  the  entire  piece,  but  by  means  of  a 
series  of  personages  who  act  under  his  impulse  as  simple  automata.  If  some 
have  bad  parts  to  play,  they  have  not  to  blame  or  complain  of  themselves  for 
that ;  for  their  culpability  is  only  apparent,  and  .  .  .  the  issue  will  be  happy 
for  them.  Airs  well  that  ends  well.  Such  is  the  view  of  Schleiermacher  and 
his  school ;  it  is  that  to  which  Farrar  has  just  given  his  adherence  in  his  great 
work  on  St.  Paul.' — But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation, I  do  not  say  only  with  declarations  such  as  those  of  Jesus,  Matt.  xii.  23 
("neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come"),  xxvi.  24  (**it  were  better 
for  that  man  that  he  had  never  been  bom"),  Mark  ix.  43-48,  but  also  with  the 
sayings  of  Paul  himself,  2  Thess.  i.  9 ;  Bom.  viii.  13  ?  These  declarations, 
indeed,  seem  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  universal  final  salvation.  Neither 
does  this  idea  seem  to  us  to  arise  from  the  sayings  of  the  apostle  here  and  there 
whence  it  is  thought  possible  to  deduce  it,  such  as  1  Cor.  xv.  22  ("in  Christ 
all  made  alive'*)  and  28  ("  God  all  in  all") ;  for  these  passages  refer  only  to  the 
development  of  the  work  of  salvation  in  believers.  It  is  impossible  to  allow 
that  a  system  according  to  which  sin  would  be  the  act  of  God  Himself,  remorse 
an  illusion  arising  from  our  limited  and  subjective  viewpoint,  and  the  whole 
conflict,  so  serious  as  it  is  between  guilty  man  and  God,  a  simple  apparent  em- 
broilment with  a  view  of  procuring  to  us  in  the  end  the  liveliest  sensation  of 
re-established  harmony — entered  for  a  single  moment  the  mind  of  the  apostle. 

We  may  say  as  much  of  the  third  form  in  which  this  determinist  point  of 
view  presents  itself,  that  of  pantheistic  absorption.  No  one  will  ever  succeed  in 
explaining  the  words  of  the  apostle  by  such  a  formula.  Paul  emphasizes  too 
forcibly  the  value  and  permanence  of  personality,  as  well  as  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  man  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  he  says  :  "  God  shall  be 
aUf**  he  adds  :  in  aU. — In  none  of  these  three  forms,  therefore,  can  the  system 
which  makes  everything,  even  evil,  proceed  from  divine  causality,  be  ascribed 
to  Paul. 

11.  Must  we  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  an  internal  contradicthn  attaching  to 
the  apostle's  mode  of  view,  whether  this  contradiction  be  regarded  as  a  logi- 
cal inconsequence  attributable  to  the  weakness  of  his  mind  (so  Beiche  and 
Fritzsche,  who  go  so  far  as  to  deplore  that  the  apostle  "  was  not  at  the  school 
of  Aristotle  rather  than  that  of  damaliel ") ;  or  with  Meyer.  Beuss,  and  a  host  of 
others,  the  problem  be  regarded  as  insolulsle  in  its  very  nature,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  ;  so  that,  as  Meyer  says,  whenever  we 
place  ourselves  at  one  of  the  two  pdints  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  expound 
it  without  expressing  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  the  other,  as  has  hap- 
pened to  Paid  in  this  chapter? — We  think  that  in  the  former  case  the  most 
striking  character  of  St.  Paul's  mind  is  mistaken,  his  logical  power,  which  does 
not  allow  him  tu  stop  short  in  the  study  of  a  question  till  ne  has  thoroughly 
completed  its  elucidation.    This  characteristic  we  have  seen  throughout  the 

1  Tht  I4fe  and  Work  <f8t.  FmU^  vol.  if.  p.  S41  et  eeq.  After  eayfng  that  St.  Panl  does  not 
recoil  before  the  apparent  contradiction  of  an  eternal  paradox— which  wonld  pappose  that  he 
allows  the  Jnxtapontion  of  two  contradicrory  pointH  of  view— this  writer  oirtveii  deflnitiyelr 
at  the  oolotton  of  Schleiermacher.  The  rejection  of  some  only  senres  to  pave  the  way  which 
leads  to  aniversal  restoration.  Ood  wills  the  salvation  of  all.  The  duality  of  election  resolves 
Itself  into  a  cnancil  of  grace  which  embmcex  all  men.  Hnnian  sin  is  no  more  regarded  except 
OS  a  transitory  step  (a  moment)  leading  to  this  absolute  end :  God  all  in  all.  Snch  are  the  ideas 
enonciated  by  Fsirar,  {wrtlcalorly  in  pp.  S45  and  346. 
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vhole  of  our  Epistle.  As  to  Meyer*  s  point  of  view,  if  Paul  hod  really  thongbt 
thus,  he  would  not  have  failed,  in  view  of  this  insoluble  difficulty,  to  stop  at 
least  once  in  the  course  of  his  exposition  to  exclaim,  after  the  fashion  of  Cal- 
vin :  Myaterium  horribUe  ! 

III.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  apostle  was  not  without  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  solution  of  the  apparent  contradiction  on  which  he  was  bordering  through- 
out this  whole  passage.  Was  this  solution,  then,  that  which  has  been  proposed 
by  Julius  Milller  in  his  Sflndenlehre,  and  which  is  found  in  several  critics,  accord- 
ing to  which  Paul  in  chap.  ix.  explains  the  conduct  of  Grod  from  a  purely 
abstract  point  of  view,  saying  what  Ood  has  the  right  to  do,  speaking  abso- 
lutely, but  what  He  does  not  do  in  reality  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
apostle  would  have  thus  isolated  the  abstract  right  from  its  historical  execution, 
and  we  have  seen  in  ver.  21  ei.  seq.  that  Paul  directly  applies  to  the  concrete 
case  the  view  of  right  expounded  in  the  instance  of  the  potter.  — Must  we  pre- 
fer the  solution  defended  by  Beyschlag  in  the  wake  of  many  other  critics,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  question  here  relates  solely  to  groups  of  me;iXt  and  to  those 
groups  of  men  solely  as  to  the  provideiUial  part  assigned  them  in  the  general 
course  of  Gk)d's  kingdom  ;  but  not  to  the  lot  of  individuals^  and  much  less  still 
as  to  the  matter  of  their  final  salvation?  That  it  is  so  in  regard  to  Esau  and 
Jacob,  does  not  seem  to  us  open  to  doubt,  since  in  those  cases  we  have  to  do 
with  national  dispensations  in  the  course  of  the  preparatory  economy.  But  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  apply  this  solution  to  the  essential  point  treated  in 
the  chapter,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  For 
among  those  rejected  Jews,  Paul  proves  an  election  of  redeemed  ones,  who  arc 
certainly  so,  in  virtue  of  their  individual  faith  ;  and  among  those  Gentile  na- 
tions who  are  called,  he  is  very  far  from  thinking  there  are  none  but  saved  indi- 
viduals ;  so  that  the  vessels  of  wrath  are  not  the  Jewish  nation  as  such,  but  tho 
individual  unbelievers  in  the  nation ;  and  the  vessels  of  mercy  are  not  tho 
Gentile  peoples  as  such,  but  the  individual  believers  among  them.  The  point 
in  question  therefore  is,  the  lot  of  individual  Jews  or  Gentiles.  When  Paul 
says:  "fitted  to  destruction*'  and  "prepared  unto  glory,'*  he  is  evidently 
thinking  not  only  of  a  momentary  rejection  or  acceptance,  but  of  the  final  con- 
demnation and  *  salvation  of  those  individuals.  What  is  promised  as  to  the 
final  conversion  of  Israel  has  nothiug  to  do  with  this  question.  —Neither  can 
we  adopt  the  attempt  of  Weiss  to  apply  the  right  of  Grod,  expounded  in  chap, 
ix.,  solely  to  the  competency  belonging  to  God  of  fixing  the  conditions  to  which 
He  chooses  to  attach  the  gift  of  His  grace.  The  apostle's  view  evidently  goes 
further ;  the  cases  of  Moses  and  Pharaoh,  with  the  expressions  to  show  grace 
cmd  to  harden^  indicate  not  simple  conditions  on  which  the  event  may  take 
place,  but  a  real  action  on  God's  part  to  produce  it.  —A  multitude  of  expositors, 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  the  Arminians,  several  modems,  such  as  Tholuck,  etc., 
have  endeavored  to  find  a  formula  whereby  to  combine  the  action  of  man's 
moral  freedom  (evidently  assumed  in  vv.  30-33)  with  the  divine  predestination 
taught  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter.  Without  being  able  to  say  that  they  have 
entirely  succeeded  in  showing  the  harmony  between  the  two  terms,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  true  thought  of  the  apostle  can  be 
explained ;  and  placing  ourselves  at  this  viewpoint,  we  submit  to  the  reader 
the  following  considerations,  already  partly  indicated  in  the  course  of  the 
exegesis : 

1.  And  first  of  all,  the  problem  discussed  by  the  apostle  is  not  the  specu- 
lative question  of  the  relation  between  God's  sovereign  decree  and  man's  free 
responsibility.  This  question  appears  indeed  in  the  background  of  the  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  not  its  theme.  This  is  simply  and  solely  the  fact  of  the 
rejection  of  Israel,  the  eled  people  ;  a  fact  proved  in  particular  by  the  preamble 
ix.  1-5,  and  the  w.  30-33,  introduced  as  a  conclusion  from  what  precedes  by 
the  words  :  "What  shall  we  say  then?'*  We  should  not  therefore  seek  here  a 
theory  of  St.  Paul,  either  regarding  the  divine  decrees  or  human  freedom  ;  he 
will  not  touch  this  great  question,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enters  into  the  solution 
of  the  problem  proposed. 

2.  We  must  beware  of  confounding  liberty  and  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  aptitude  and  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  To  begin  with  this  second 
distinction,  the  free  acceptance  of  any  divine  favor  whatever,  and  of  salvation 
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in  general,  is  an  aptitude  to  receive  and  possess  the  gift  of  God,  but  does  not 
at  ali  constitute  a  merit  conferring  on  man  the  right  to  claim  it.  We  have  al- 
ready said :  How  can  faith  be  a  merit,  that  which  in  its  essence  is  precisely 
the  renunciation  of  all  merit  ?  This  distinction  once  established,  the  other  is 
easily  explained.  Face  to  face  with  human  merit,  God  would  no  longer  be/ree, 
and  this  Is  really  all  that  Paul  wishes  to  teach  in  our  chapter.  For  his  one  con- 
cern is  to  destroy  the  false  conclusion  drawn  by  Israel  from  their  special  elec- 
tion, their  law,  their  circumcision,  their  ceremonial  works,  their  monotheism, 
their  moral  superiority.  These  were  in  their  eyes  so  many  bonds  by  which 
God  was  pledged  to  them  beyond  recall.  God  had  no  more  the  right  to  free 
Himself  from  the  union  once  contracted  with  them,  on  any  condition  what- 
ever. The  apostle  repels  every  obiigation  on  God's  part,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  he  now  vindicates  the  fulness  of  divine  liberty.  But  he  does  not  dream 
of  teaching  thereby  divine  arbitrariness.  He  does  not  mean  for  a  moment  that 
without  rhyme  or  reason  God  resolved  to  divorce  Himself  from  His  people, 
and  to  contract  alliance  with  the  Gentiles.  If  God  breaks  with  Israel,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  obstinately  refused  to  follow  Him  in  the  way  which  he  wished 
the  development  of  His  kingdom  henceforth  to  take  (see  the  demonstration  in 
chap.  X.).  If  He  now  welcomes  the  Gentiles,  it  is  because  they  enter  with 
eagerness  and  confidence  on  the  way  which  is  opened  to  them  by  His  mercy. 
There  is  thus  no  caprice  on  God's  part  in  this  double  dispensation.  Gk>d  sim- 
ply uses  His  liberty,  but  in  accordance  with  the  standard  arising  from  His  love, 
holiness,  and  wisdom.  No  anterior  election  can  hinder  Him  either  from  show- 
ing grace  to  the  man  who  was  not  embraced  in  it  at  the  first,  but  whom  he 
finds  disposed  to  cost  himself  humbly  on  His  favor  ;  or  to  reject  and  harden 
the  man  to  whom  He  was  united,  but  who  claims  to  set  himself  up  proudly  in 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  His  work.  A  free  initiative  on  God's  part  in  all 
things,  but  without  a  shadow  of  arbitrariness — such  is  the  apostle's  view.  It 
is  that  of  true  monotheism. 

3.  As  to  the  speculative  question  of  the  relation  between  God's  eternal  plan 
and  the  freedom  of  human  determinations,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  Paul 
resolved  it,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned,  by  means  of  the  fact  affirmed 
by  him,  of  divine  foreknoicledtje.  He  himself  puts  us  on  this  way,  viii.  29,  30,  by 
making  foreknowledge  the  basis  of  predestination.  As  a  general,  who  is  in  f uU 
acquaintance  with  the  plans  of  campaign  adopted  by  the  opposing  general,  would 
organize  his  own  in  keeping  with  this  certain  prevision,  and  would  find  means 
of  turning  all  the  marches  and  countermarches  of  his  adversary  to  the  success 
of  his  designs  ;  so  God,  after  fixing  the  supreme  end,  employs  the  free  human 
actions,  which  He  contemplates  from  the  depths  of  His  eternity,  as  factors  to 
which  He  assigns  a  part,  and  which  He  makes  so  many  means  in  the  realization 
of  His  eternal  design.  Undoubtedly  Paul  did  not  think  here  of  resolving  the 
speculative  question,  for  that  did  not  enter  into  his  task  as  an  apostle  ;  but 
his  treatment  furnishes  us  by  the  way  with  the  necessary  elements  to  convince 
us  that  if  he  had  meant  to  do  so,  it  would  have  been  in  this  direction  he  would 
have  guided  our  thoughts. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this?  That  the  apostle  in  this  chapter, 
far  from  vindicating,  as  is  ordinarily  thought,  the  rights  of  divine  election 
over  against  human  freedom,  vindicates,  on  the  contrary,  the  rights  of  Grod's 
freedom  in  regard  to  His  own  election  relating  to  Israel.  His  decree  does  not 
bind  Him,  as  an  external  law  imposed  on  His  will  would.  He  remains  sover- 
eignly free  to  direct  His  mode  of  acting  at  every  moment  according  to  the 
moral  conditions  which  he  meets  with  in  humanity,  showing  grace  when  he 
finds  good,  even  to  men  who  were  not  in  His  covenant,  rejecting,  when  He  finds 

§)od,  even  men  who  were  embraced  in  the  cirde  which  formed  the  object  of 
is  election.  Ht.  Paul  did  not  therefore  think  of  contending  in  behalf  of 
divine  sovereignty  against  human  freedom  ;  he  contended  for  God's  freedom 
in  opposition  to  the  chains  which  men  sought  to  lay  on  Him  in  the  name  of 
His  own  election.  We  have  here  a  treatise  not  for,  but  against  unconditional 
election,  > 

>  See  Appendix  D. 
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Chap.  X.  1  4. 

The  apostle  has  summarily  enunciated  the  real  solution  of  the  enigma  in 
yy.  30-38.  The  proud  claim  of  the  people  to  uphold  their  own  righteous- 
ness caused  them  to  stumble  at  the  true  righteousness,  that  of  faitii,  which 
God  offered  them  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  Chap.  x.  deyelops  and 
establishes  this  solution  of  the  problem.  Notwithstanding  their  religious 
zeal,  the  Israelitish  nation,  blinded  by  their  self-righteousness,  did  not  un- 
derstand that  the  end  of  the  legal  dispensation  must  be  the  consequence  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (yy.  1-4) ;  because  he  came  to  inaugurate  a 
wholly  new  order  of  things,  the  characteristics  of  which  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  legal  system  :  1st.  The  complete  freeneu  of  salvation  (yy. 
5-11)  ;  2d.     The  universality  of  this  free  saWation  (yy.  12-21). 

In  the  act  of  unyeiling  the  spiritual  ignorance  of  the  elect  people,  which 
forced  God  to  separate  from  them  for  a  time,  Paul  is  seized  with  an  emo- 
tion not  less  liyely  than  that  which  he  had  felt  when  beginning  to  treat 
this  whole  matter  (ix.  1  et  seq.),  and  he  interrupts  himself  to  give  yent  to 
the  feelings  of  his  soul. 

Vy.  1,  2.  ^^  Brethren,  my  hearVs  good  pleasure  and  the  prayer^  I  address  to 
Ood/or  tfiem*  are  for  their  salvation.^  For  I  bear  them  record  that  they  have 
a  zeal  of  Ood,  hut  not  according  to  knowledge.'*'' — The  emotion  with  which  the 
apostle^s  heart  is  filled  betrays  itself  in  the  asyndeton  between  yer.  33 
and  yer.  1.  By  the  word  brethren,  he  joins  his  readers  with  him  in  that 
outburst  of  feeling  to  which  he  is  about  to  give  utterance. — The  word  cvSo- 
Kia,  good  pleasure,  complacency  of  heart,  has  been  taken  by  many  in  the  sense 
of  wish  ;  thus  to  make  the  term  run  parallel  with  the  following :  mypr*iyer. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  this  meaning,  of  which  no  example  can 
be  quoted.  The  apostle  means  that  it  is  to  this  thought  of  IsraePs  salva- 
tion the  regard  of  his  heart  rises  with  constant  complacency  ;  that  therein, 
as  it  were,  is  found  the  ideal  of  his  heart.  To  this  idea  there  attaches 
quite  naturally  that  of  the  prayer  by  which  he  asks  the  realization  of  the 
ideal.  The  three  yariants  presented  by  the  T.  R.  (indicated  in  the  note) 
should  be  set  aside.  The  two  last  arise  no  doubt  from  the  circumstance 
that  with  this  passage  there  began  a  public  lesson,  which  made  it  necessary 
lo  complete  the  proposition. -^The  regimen  inkp  avTui',for  them,  might  de- 
pend on  the  yerb  is,  or  rather  are,  understood  :  my  good  pleasure  and  my 
prayer  are  in  their  interest ;  and  this  idea  of  interest,  contained  in  the  prep. 
I'TTf/j,  would  be  afterward  determined  by  the  apposition  el^  aurtjoiavi  *^are 
in  their  interest,  that  is  to  say,  for  their  salvation.'^  But  why  add  this  ex- 
planation, which  seems  superfluous  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  make  the  regimen 
for  them,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one  to  Ood,  dependent  on  the  word 
yrayer,  which  has  an  active  and  verbal  meaning,  and  to  make  uq  ourrioiav^  to 
mlvation,  the  regimen  of  the  whole  proposition  :  *^My  good  pleasure  .  •  • 
and  my  prayer  for  them  (on  their  account)  tend  to  their  salvation^ ^  ?  It 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  Paul  prayed  on  account  of  Israel ;  but  did  he 
pray  for  their  chastisement  or  their  salvation?  That  was  the  question 
w^hich  might  have  been  asked. — Bengel  here  obseryes,  **  that  Paul  would 
not  have  prayed  for  the  Jews  if  they  had  been  absolutely  reprobate.^*  And 
this  remark  is  quoted  by  some  with  approbation.  I  do  not  think  it  accu- 
rate, for  an  absolute  reprobation  might  indeed  oyertake  unbelieying  mdi- 
yiduals  of  PauPs  time,  without  its  being  possible  to  conclude  therefrom  to 
the  eternal  objection  of  the  people.*  Even  in  th\i  case,  therefore,  Paul 
could  pray  for  their  future  conyersion. 

<  The  1)  which  the  T.  R.  places  before  6ei}<rt9  is  read  only  in  K  L  and  the  Mnn. 

*  Instead  of  virep  rov  lo-pai^A,  which  the  T.  R.  reads  with  K  L  and  Mnn.,  all  the  others  read 

vir«p  avTwi'. 

*  E<rTi  of  the  T.  R.  10  only  read  in  K  L  P  and  Mnn. :  omitted  In  all  the  rest. 

*  A  b<*tter  rmnon  iti  found  in  the  fart  that  their  absolute  reprobation  was  not  rcTealed  to 
Paal,  and  thcxeforc  could  not  be  known  by  hlm.^T.  W.  C. 
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Ver.  2.  In  this  verse  Paul  justifies  his  so  lively  interest  in  the  lot  of  the 
Jews,  expressed  in  ver.  1.  What  has  not  been  done,  what  has  not  been 
suffered,  by  those  Jews  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God,  under  successive  Gen- 
tile  powers  ?  Notwithstanding  the  most  frightful  persecutions,  have  they 
not  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  monotheistic  worship  for  ages  in  all  its 
purity  ?  And  at  that  very  time  what  au  admirable  attachment  did  they 
show  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship  and  the  adoration  of  Jehovah  1 
When  Paul  says  fiaprvpo},  I  bear  them  witfiess,  he  seems  to  be  alluding  to  his 
conduct  of  other  days,  and  to  say  :  I  know  something  of  it,  of  that  zeal ! 
— Unhappily  this  impulse  is  not  guided  according  to  the  standard  («ard) 
of  a  just  knowledge,  of  a  real  discernment  of  things.  Aod  it  is  this  want  of 
understanding  which  has  spoiled  the  effects  of  this  admirable  zeal.  He 
does  not  use  the  word  yvCrtrtg,  knowledge  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word), 
for  the  Jews  certainly  do  not  lack  religious  knowledge.  The  compound 
term  kTziyvwciqy  which  he  employs  hc^e,  rather  signifies  dUeemtnejitj  that  un- 
derstanding which  puts  its  finger  on  the  true  nature  of  the  thing.  They 
have  failed  to  discern  the  true  meaning  and  the  true  scope  of  the  legal  dis- 
pensation ;  they  are  ardently  attached  to  all  its  particular  rites,  but  they 
have  not  grasped  their  moral  end. 

Vv.  3,  4.  **  For  they  not  knowing  Ood'^s  righteousness^  and  seeking  to  estab- 
lish tJieir  own  righteousness,  *  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  t/ie  righteousness 
o/,Ood,  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
lelieveth.^^ — These  verses  are  meant  to  explain  the  terrible  misunderstanding 
which  weighed  on  the  mind  of  Israel,  and  which  now  brings  about  the 
separation  between  God  and  His  people.  Kot  understanding  that  it  was 
from  God  their  righteousness  was  to  come,  Israel  were  led  to  maintain  their 
legal  dispensation  at  any  cost,  and  to  mistake  the  limit  which  God  had 
purposed  to  assign  it. — The  term  ayvooi/vre^,  not  knowing,  is  directly  related 
to  the  preceding  expression :  not  according  to  knowledge.  Under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  law,  the  discernment  of  true  righteousness,  that  which  God 
grants  to  faith,  should  have  been  formed  in  them.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  conscientious  effort  to  observe  the  law  would  have  brought  them  to  feel 
their  weakness  (comp.  chap,  vii.)  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  profound  study 
of  the  Scriptures  would  have  taught  them,  by  the  example  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  5)  and  by  sundry  prophetic  declarations  (Isa.  1.  8,  9  ;  Hab.  ii.  4), 
that  '^  righteousness  and  strength  come  from  the  Lord.^^  But  through  not 
using  the  law  in  this  spirit  of  sincerity  and  humility,  they  proved  unfit  to 
understand  the  final  revelation  ;  and  their  mind,  carried  in  a  false  direction, 
stumbled  at  the  divine  truth  manifested  in  the  appearing  of  the  Messiah 
(ver.  32).  Several  commentators  understand  ayvouvtfreg  in  a  very  forcible 
sense :  misconceiving,  Meyer  insists  on  retaining  the  natural  sense :  not 
knowing.  This  latter  sense  may  suffice,  indeed,  provided  it  be  not  forgotten 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  want  of  knowing  is  the  result  of 
previous  unfaithfulnesses  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  38  and  Acts  xvii.  30. — Though 
we  did  not  know  from  the  first  part  of  the  £pistle  the  meaning  of  the  term  : 
righteousness  of  Ood,  it  would  appear  clearly  here  from  the  contrasted 
expression  :  tneir  own  righteousness.  The  latter  is  a  sentence  of  justification 
which  man  obtains  iu  virtue  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  law. 
God  gives  him  nothing ;  He  simply  attests  and  proclaims  the  fact.  The 
righteousness  of  God,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  sentence  of  justification  which 
He  confers  on  faith  of  His  own  good  will. — In  the  first  proposition  the  sub- 
ject in  question  is  the  notion  of  God's  righteousness,  which  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  an  entrance  into  their  mind  ;  in  the  second,  the  word  is 
taken  in  the  concrete  sense ;  the  subject  is  righteousness,  as  it  has  been 
really  offered  them  in  Christ. — 'Zryacu,  to  establish;  this  word  means:  to 
cause  to  stand  erect  as  a  monument  raised,  not  to  the  glory  of  God,  but 
to  their  own. — ^This  proud  attempt  has  issued  in  an  open  revolt,  in  the 

1  A  B  D  E  P  omit  the  word  Sucatocvinfr. 
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rejection  of  Christ  and  of  the  righteousness  of  God  offered  in  Him.  The  verb 
uvx  vmrdytfcaif^  they  have  7U>t  submitted  themselves^  characterized  the  refusal 
to  believe  as  a  dM^edience ;  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  passages  in  which 
faith  is  called  an  oliedieTice  (i.  5,  vi.  17).  This  verb  may  have  the  passive 
or  middle  sense  ;  here  it  is  evidently  the  second  (viii.  7,  xiii.  1). 

But  this  voluntary  revolt  has  cost  Israel  dear ;  for  tliis  is  precisely  the 
cause  of  their  rejection. 

Ver.  4.  It  is  on  this  point,  indeed,  that  their  view  and  that  of  God  have 
come  into  collision.  The  Messiah  brought  a  free  righteousness  offered  to 
faith  ;  His  coming  consequently  put  an  end  to  man^s  attempt  to  establish 
his  own  righteousness  on  the  observance  of  the  law^ ;  thus,  then,  fell  the 
whole  legal  economy,  which  had  now  fulfilled  its  task.  It  was  not  so  the 
Jews  understood  it.  If  they  in  a  measure  accepted  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles,  they  thought  of  it  only  as  an  annexation  to  Israel  and  a  subjection 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Moses.  It  was  under  this  idea  '^  that  they  compassed 
sea  and  land,  as  Jesus  says,  to  make  proselytes^ ^  (Matt,  xxiii.  15).  The 
Messiah  was  simply  to  consummate  this  conquest  of  the  world  by  Israel, 
destroying  by  judgment  every  Gentile  who  resisted.  His  reign  was  to  be 
the  perfect  application  of  the  legal  institutes  to  the  whole  world.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  error  and  the  irritation  which  could  not  fail  to  take 
possession  of  the  people  and  their  chiefs,  when  Jesus  by  His  decided 
spirituality  seemed  to  compromise  the  stability  of  the  law  of  ordinances 
(Matt,  v.,  ix.  11-17,  XV.  1  et  seq.)  ;  when  He  announced  plainly  that  He 
came  not  to  repair  the  old  Jewish  garment,  but  to  substitute  for  that  now 
antiquated  regime,  a  garment  completely  new.  In  this  familiar  form  He 
expressed  the  same  profound  truth  as  St.  Paul  declares  in  our  verse  :  The 
la%v  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  coming  of  Him  who  brings  a  completely 
made  righteousness  to  the  believer. — The  word  rtAoc  may  signify  end  or 
4dm;  but  not,  as  some  have  understood  it  here  (Orig.,  "Er,) :  /ftlfilmtnt 
(reAf/wff/f),  a  meaning  which  the  word  cannot  have.  The  meaning  am, 
adopted  by  Calov.,  Grot.,  Lange,  and  others,  is  in  keeping  with  Gal.  iii.  24, 
where  the  law  is  called  the  pedagogue  to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ.  But  the 
context  seems  rather  to  require  that  of  end  (Aug.,  Mey.,  etc.).  There  is  a 
contrast  between  this  word  rf^oc  and  the  term  irr^cyn/,  to  hold  erect  (ver.  3). 
This  latter  meaning,  that  of  end,  no  doubt  implies  the  notion  of  aim  ;  for 
if  the  law  terminates  in  Christ,  it  is  only  because  in  Him  it  has  reached  its 
aim.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  contrast  established  in  the  following 
development  between  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  that  of  faith  re- 
quires, as  an  explanation  properly  so  called,  the  meaning  of  end,  and  not 
aim.  Of  two  contrary  things,  when  the  one  appears,  the  other  must  take 
end. — This  new  fact  which  puts  an  end  to  the  law,  is  the  coming  of  Christ 
made  righteousness  to  the  believer.  The  eic  indicates  the  destination  and 
application:  **  in  righteousness  offered  and  given  to  the  believer,  whoever 
he  may  be,  Jew  or  Gentile  ;"  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  30.  These  words  :  every  one 
that  helieveth,  express  the  two  ideas  which  are  about  to  be  developed  in  the 
two  following  passages  :  that  of  the  freeness  of  salvation,  contained  in  the 
word  Mieveth  (w.  5-11)  ;  and  that  of  its  universality y  contained  in  the  word 
every  one  (vv.  12-21). 

Vv.  5-11. 

Ver.  5.  ^^  For  Moses  deseriheth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law  thus: 
The  man  who  hath  done  \the  law],  shall  live  by  ii."* — In  this  translation  we 

*  The  numerons  variants  of  thiK  ven>c  may  be  redncod  to  these  three  principal  ones  : 

The  oTi,  that,  is  |tlaced  by  T.  R.,  with  B  fi  F  Q  K  L  P,  It.  85'r.  afUT  tnc  words  thy  c«  tov 
vo^ov,  the  righteousness  of  the  lati\  while  K  A  D  place  it  after  ypo^ci.  writes. 

The  avra,  these  things,  which  T.  R.,  with  B  F  G  K  L  P,  ^ives  as  object  to  o  vonftraf,  he  toho 
hath  done,  is  omitted  by  K  A  D  E. 

Instead  of  «v  avroif,  ay  them^  (those  things),  which  T.  R.  reads,  with  D  B  F  Q  E  L  P,  Syr.,  we 
find  in  M  A  B :  tv  avn),  tyy  it  (righicoasncssj. 
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have  followed,  for  the  first  of  the  three  variants  indicated  in  the  note,  the 
reading  of  the  T.  R.,  wliich  is  supported  not  only  by  the  Byz.  documents, 
but  also  by  the  VcUic.  and  the  two  ancient  Latin  and  Syriac  versions.  It 
is  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  other  reading  which  has  transposed  the 
oTi,  that,  by  placing  it  immediately  after  the  verb  ypa^^j  writes  ;  it  seemed 
that  it  should  run  :  Mo%e»  tcrites  that  As  to  the  second  variant,  the 
authorities  in  favor  of  the  T.  H.  (*^he  that  hath  done  those  things'')  are 
somewhat  less  strong,  and  especially  it  is  probable  that  this  object  av-rd 
{those  things)  was  added  under  the  influence  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.  ;  no 
reason  can  be  imagined  why  this  word  should  have  been  rejected.  With 
regard  to  the  third,  we  think  the  T.  R.  must  also  be  abandoned,  which 
reads  at  the  end  of  the  verse  h  airoic,  hy  them  (those  things),  and  prefer 
the  reading  eu  avrff,  hy  it  (this  righteousness).  This  lasf  reading  has  on  its 
side  the  same  reasons  which  have  decided  us  in  regard  to  the  second 
variant,  and  the  authority  of  the  Vaticanvs  besides. — Accordingly,  the 
object  of  the  verb  ypdpei,  writes,  is  not  the  saying  of  Moses  quoted  after- 
ward, but  the  words  :  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  so  that  we 
must  here  take  the  word  ^odoeiv,  with  Calvin,  in  the  sense  of  describe 
(Moses  describit)  :  ^^  Moses  thus  describes  this  way  for  him  who  would 
follow  it.*^  Then  (second  variant)  the  participle  :  he  who  has  done,  must  be 
taken  in  an  absolute  sense ;  for  It  has  no  expressed  object :  comp.  iv.  4 
{he  that  worketh,  6  ipyaZ6uevw:),  literally  :  *'He  who  has  acted  '^  (in  contrast 
to  him  who  ha*  believed).  In  the  translation  we  have  been  obliged  to 
supply  an  object ;  that  object  is  :  what  there  was  to  be  done,  consequently 
the  law.  Finally,  the  kv  avrrf,  hy  it,  which  we  adopt  (third  variant),  refers 
evidently  to  the  whole  phrase  :  '*the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law.'* 
This  would  be  the  means  of  salvation  and  life  to  him  who  should  really  do 
(the  law). 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  this  way  is  impracticable  for  fallen  man,  how  is 
it  to  be  explained  that  Moses  seriously  proposed  it  to  the  people  of  God  ? 
Or  must  it  be  thought  that  there  was  here  a  sort  of  irony  :  **  Try,  and  thou 
Shalt  see  that  it  is  too  hard  for  thee.*'  It  is  enough  to  reperuse  the  passage 
of  the  law.  Lev.  xviii.  5,  to  be  convinced  that  the  latter  cannot  be  the 
sense  in  which  this  invitation  was  addressed  to  the  people  by  the  law- 
giver. Now,  if  this  exhortation  and  promise  were  serious,  the  way  thus 
traced  out  was  practicable.  And,  in  fact,  the  law  of  Jehovah  rightly 
understood  was  not  given  independently  of  His  grace.  The  law,  taken  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  contained  an  entire  provision  of  means  of  grace 
unceasingly  offered  to  the  pious  Israelite.  From  the  moment  he  sinned, 
he  could  have  recourse  humbly  to  the  pardon  of  his  God,  either  with  or 
without  sacrifice,  as  the  case  might  be;  comp.  Ps.  li.  16,  17:  **Thou 
delightest  not  in  sacrifice  .  .  .  ;  the  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  broken  spirit  ;** 
vv.  10-12  :  *'  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ;  let  the  spirit  of  freedom 
uphold  me  ...  ;  restore  iinto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation. '^  The  law 
thus  humbly  understood  and  sincerely  applied  was  certainly  the  way  of 
salvation  for  the  believing  Jew  ;  it  led  him  to  an  ever  closer  communion 
with  God,  as  we  find  exemplified  so  often  in  the  O.  T.,  and  what  was  yet 
wanting  to  this  theocratic  pardon  and  salvation  was  to  be  granted  one  day 
in  the  Messianic  pardon  and  salvation  which  closed  the  perspective  of  the 
national  hope.  There  was  nothing,  then,  more  serious  for  the  Israelite 
who  understood  and  applied  the  law  in  its  true  spirit  and  in  its  full 
breadth  than  the  saying  of  Moses.  But,  unfortunately,  there  was  another 
way  of  understanding  the  law  and  using  it.  It  was  possible  to  take  the 
law  in  a  narrower  sense,  solely  in  the  form  of  commana,  and  to  make  this 
institution  thus  understood  a  means  of  self-righteousness,  and  of  proud 
complacency  in  self-merit.  Such  was  the  spirit  which  reigned  in  Israel  at 
the  time  when  Paul  wrote,  and  particularly  that  of  the  school  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up.     Pharisaism,  separating  the  commandment  from 
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grace,  deemed  that  its  fulfilment,  realized  by  man^s  own  strength,  was  the 
true  title  to  divine  favor.  It  is  against  this  point  of  view  that  Paul  here 
turns  the  law  itself.  He  takes  it  as  it  is  regarded  by  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  convince,  as  simple  law,  nuda  Ux  (Calvin),  law  properly  so  called. 
And  he  reasons  thus:  ^'You  wish  to  be  justified  by  your  own  doing. 
Well !  But  in  that  case  let  your  doing  be  complete  !  If  your  obedience  is 
to  make  you  live,  it  must  be  worthy  of  Him  to  whom  it  is  offered/'  Such 
is  the  hopeless  pass  into  which  the  apostle  had  himself  been  driven  by  the 
law  thus  understood  and  practised,  and  into  which  he  drives  the  Phansees 
of  his  time.  If  man  wishes  to  raise  the  edifice  of  his  own  righteousness, 
let  him  take  out  every  element  of  grace  in  the  law  ;  for  the  instant  he  has 
recourse  to  grace  for  little  or  for  much,  it  is  all  over  with  work  :  '^  work  is 
no  more  work''  (xi.  6).  This  is  probably  also  the  reason  why  the  apostle 
expresses  himself  as  he  does  according  to  the  true  reading,  saying,  not : 
'*  Moses  writes  that"  .  .  .,  but:  ''Moses  thus  describes  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  to  wit,  that"  .  .  .  The  intention  of  Moses  was  not  to  urge  to 
sucli  righteousness.  But  in  his  saying  there  is  formulated  the  programme 
of  a  righteousness  that  is  of  the  law  ''  as  law."  If  the  law  be  once  reduced 
to  commandment,  the  saying  of  Leviticus  certainly  implies  a  mode  of 
justification  such  as  that  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  Calvin  is  therefore 
right  in  saying  :  Lex  hifaricum  accipitur ;  that  is  to  say,  the  law  may  be 
regarded  in  two  aspects,  according  as  we  take  the  Mosaic  institution  in  its 
fulness,  comprehending  therein  the  elements  of  grace  which  belonged  to  it 
in  view  of  a  previous  justification  and  a  real  sanctification,  or  as  we  lose 
these  elements  of  grace  out  of  view  to  fasten  only  on  the  commandment 
and  turn  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  human  pride. 

Vv.  6,  7.  **  But  the  righteoumess  which  is  of  faith  speaheth  on  thit  wise,  Say 
not  in  thine  hearty  W7u>  shall  ascend  into  heaven  f  tfuit  is,  to  bring  Christ  down. 
Or  J  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  f  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the 
dea/V'^ — Few  passages  have  been  so  variously  understood  as  this.  And, 
first,  was  the  intention  of  the  apostle  to  give  a  real  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  (Aug.,  Abail.,  Buc,  Cal.,  Olsli.,  Fritzs.,  3leyer,  Reuss) — 
whether  this  explanation  be  regarded  historically  exact,  or  as  a  violence 
done  to  the  text  of  Moses  (as  Meyer,  who  here  finds  an  application  of  the 
Rabbinical  method  of  seeking  hidden  meanings  in  the  simplest  texts ;  or 
Reuss,  who  expresses  himself  thus  :  '*Paul  finds  a  passage  from  which  he 
extorts  the  desired  sense  ...  by  means  of  explanations  which  contradict 
the  meaning  of  the  original")  ?— Or  must  it  be  held  that  the  apostle  only 
meant  here  to  employ  the  expressions  of  which  Moses  made  use,  while  giv- 
ing them  a  new  sense  (Chrys.,  Beza,  Beng.,  Thol.,  Ruck.,  Philip..  Hofm., 
etc.)  ?  A  third  class  may  be  formed  of  those  who,  like  Calvin,  Lange, 
Hodge,  etc.,  find  in  Paul  a  fundamental  thought  identical  w^ith  that  of  the 
text  of  Moses,  but  one  which  is  expounded  herewith  great  freedom  in  form. 
It  is  clear  that  these  three  classes,  the  last  two  especially,  cannot  always  be 
distinguished  precisely. 

Let  us  remark  in  the  outset  the  change  of  subject  as  we  pass  from  ver.  5 
to  ver.  6.  Paul  no  longer  says  here  :  ''^  Moses  writes  (or  describes).  It  is 
no  longer  he  who  speaks  either  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith  itself  which  takes  the  word,  borrowing,  in  order  to  reveal  its 
essence,  certain  expressions  from  the  passage  quoted,  Deut.  xxx.  11-14. 
Meyer  endeavors  in  vain  to  weaken  the  bearing  of  this  difference.  It  is 
clear  that  Paul  is  no  longer  quoting  Moses  himself  as  in  ver.  5,  but  making 
another  personage  speak,  while  ascribing  to  him  in  a  free  way  the  language 
of  Moses. — What  now  did  the  latter  mean  when  uttering  the  words  quoted 
here  ?  The  passage  in  the  original  context  applies  to  the  law  which  Moses 
had  just  been  repeating  to  the  people  according  to  its  spirit  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  its  letter.  Moses  means  that  the  people  need  not  distress  them- 
selves about  the  possibility  of  understanding  and  practicing  this  law.    They 
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need  not  imagine  that  some  one  must  be  sent  to  heaven  or  beyond  the  seas, 
to  bring  back  the  explanation  of  its  commandments,  or  make  its  fulfilment 
possible.  This  law  has  been  so  revealed  by  the  Lord,  that  every  Israelite 
is  in  a  condition  to  understand  it  with  the  heart  and  profess  it  with  the 
mouth  ;  its  fulfilment  even  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  evident  that  in 
expressing  himself  thus  the  lawgiver  is  not  taking  up  the  standpoint  of  an 
independent  morality,  but  of  Israclitish  faith,  of  confidence  in  the  nearness 
of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  promise  of  His  grace  and  succor.  It  is  not  without 
meaning  that  the  Decalogue  began  with  the  words  :  **  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  ^'  and  that  every  series  of  laws 
terminated  with  the  refrain  :  *^I  am  the  Lord."  Consequently  the  under- 
standing and  fulfilling  of  the  law  which  Moses  declares  possible,  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  meritorious  work  ;  they  are  the  fruits  of  a  heart  in  the 
full  communion  of  confidence  and  love  with  the  God  of  the  covenant.  And 
how,  indeed,  could  Moses,  who  had  written  of  Abraham  the  words  :  *'  His 
faith  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,"  have  thought  that  the  way 
of  faith  was  to  be  replaced  after  a  few  centuries  by  that  of  meritorious 
work  ?  Comp.  Gal.  iii.  17  et  seq.  That  element  of  grace  which,  according 
to  Moses  himself,  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole  covenant  throughout  its 
different  phases,  patriarchal  and  Mosaic,  is  here  disentangled  by  Paul  from 
its  temporary  wrapping  (in  Deuteronomy),  as  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  disentangles  the  spirit  from  the  letter  of  the  Decalogue.  He  docs 
not  put  into  the  passage  of  Moses  what  is  not  there,  but  he  draws  from  it, 
in  order  to  set  in  relief  its  profoundest  element,  the  grace  of  Jehovah 
wrapped  up  and  attested  in  the  commandment  itself.  This  grace,  already 
existing  in  the  Jewish  theocracy,  was  the  fruitful  germ  deposited  under 
the  surface,  which  was  one  day  to  burst  forth  and  become  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  new  covenant.  The  apostle  therefore  was  perfectly  right 
in  taking  this  saying  as  the  prelude  of  gospel  grace.  It  is  easy,  however, 
to  understand  why,  feeling  himself  at  some  distance  from  the  letter,  in  this 
application,  he  has  not  introduced  Moses  himself,  but  the  righteousness  of 
faith  emerging  as  it  were  itself  in  the  expressions  of  the  lawgiver. 

The  differences  between  the  texts  of  Moses  and  that  of  Paul  are  numer- 
ous. Moses  says:  '^This  commandment  is  not  in  heaven  above,  saying 
(that  is,  thou  shouldst  say)"  .  .  .  Paul  adds  :  in  thy  heart — an  expression 
which,  as  Philippi  says,  commonly  refers  to  an  evil  thought  which  one  is 
'  afraid  to  utter.  Comp.  Matt.  iii.  9 ;  Rev.  xviil.  7.  Moses  continues  thus  : 
'*  and  having  heard,  we  shall  do  it."  Paul  omits  these  words  as  not  hav- 
ing to  do  directly  with  his  object,  namely,  to  bring  out  the  element  of  grace 
contained  in  the  passage.  He  does  so  also  with  the  same  expressions  re- 
peated vv.  13  and  14.  Finally,  for  the  phrase  beyond  the  sea,  he  substitutes  : 
into  the  deep  (abyss),  a  word  which  evidently  denotes  here  the  abode  of  the 
dead ;  comp.  ver.  7.  Did  he  understand  the  expression  beyond  the  sea  in 
the  sense  of  the  depth,  or  has  he  departed  entirely  from  the  figure  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  word  abyss  sometimes  denotes  the  immensity  of 
the  seas  ?  or,  finally,  is  he  alluding  to  the  idea  of  antiquity,  which  placed 
the  fields  of  the  blessed  beyond  the  ocean  ?  None  of  these  is  probable  ;  he 
has  been  led  to  the  expression  by  the  contrast  so  frequent  in  Scripture  be- 
tween heaven  and  Hades  (Job  xi.  8 ;  Amos  ix.  2 ;  Ps.  cvii.  26,  cxxxix.  8). 
He  wished  to  contrast  what  is  deepest  with  what  is  highest;  to  depict  on  the 
one  hand  the  condemnation  from  which  Christ  rescues  us  (ver.  7),  and  on  the 
other,  the  full  salvalion  to  which  He  raises  us  (ver.  6)  ;  and,  keeping  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  fi^rative  expressions  of  Moses,  he  has  taken  Sheol 
and  heaven  as  types  of  these  two  states.  By  these  slight  transformations 
Paul  substitutes  for  the  yet  imperfect  grace  attached  by  the  Lord  to  the 
gift  of  the  law,  the  perfect  bestowals  of  grace  belonging  to  the  new  cove- 
nant. In  the  application  which  he  makes  of  the  saying  of  Moses,  he  points 
out  not  only  the  help  of  Jehovah  ever  near  the  believer  to  sustain  him  in 
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the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  but  the  law  already  eompleUly  fulfilled,  both  in  its 
prescriptioQS  and  threatenings,  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  so  that  all 
that  remains  for  him  who  seeks  salvation  is  to  appropriate  and  apply  this 
fulfilment  as  his  own.  Moses  reassured  the  sincere  Jew  by  showing  him 
that  doing  would  follow  easily  from  helieving.  Paul  reassures  every  man 
desirous  of  salvation  by  offering  to  liim  a  dxting  wrought  by  another,  and 
which  his  helieving  has  only  to  lay  hold  of.  To  penetrate,  therefore,  to  the 
spirit  of  Moses^  Baying,  and  to  prolong  the  lines  of  the  figures  used  by  him, 
are  all  that  is  needed  to  land  us  in  the  gospel.  There  was  a  piquancy  in 
thus  replying  to  Moses  by  Moses,  and  in  showing  that  what  the  lawgiver 
had  written  was  still  more  true  of  the  gospel  than  of  the  law. 

The  meaning  of  this  saying  in  Paul  is  not,  therefore,  as  was  believed  by 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  as  is  still  thought  by  Meyer  and  a  good  many 
others  :  **  Beware  of  being  unbelieving  toward  Christ  incarnate  (ver.  6)  and 
risen  (ver.  7)."  1.  This  thought  is  foreign  to  the  context,  for  Paul  has  no 
idea  of  contrasting  helieving  with  not  believing,  but  doing  with  Itelieving.  2. 
There  would  be  no  connection  between  the  application  of  this  saying  by 
Paul,  and  its  signification  in  Deuteronomy.  8.  How  could  we  suppose  the 
apostle  addressing  this  saying  to  non-helieversf  Has  the  righteousness  of 
faith  then  the  right  to  say  to  them  :  I  prohibit  your  not  believing  ?  What 
would  be  the  use  of  such  a  prohibition  ?  The  apostle  is  addressmg  Chris- 
tians, who  hold  the  supernatural  facts  of  Christ^s  history,  but  who  do  not 
yet  understand  the  full  saving  efi&cacy  contained  in  ttiem  ;  and  this  is 
what  he  would  have  them  to  perceive.  Tlie  same  objections  apply  equally 
to!  other  explanations,  such  as  that  of  Reich e  :  **AVho  shall  ascend  into 
heaven  to  convince  himself  that  Jesus  is  really  there  ?^*  and  :  *' Who  shull 
descend  into  the  abyss  to  assure  himself  that  He  has  indeed  risen  from  it  ?^* 
Or  that  of  Grimm:  **  Who  shall  ascend  to  bring  Christ  down  from  heaven, 
and  thus  prove  the  reality  of  His  glorified  existence  ?^^  Or  that  of  Hoisten  : 
*^  Who  shall  go  to  convince  himself  in  heaven  and  in  the  abyss  that  God 
has  power  to  effect  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  His 
body  ?''  In  all  these  explanations  the  person  dealt  with  is  always  one  who 
has  to  be  convinced  of  the  facts  of  salvation.  But  we  do  not  convince  of 
a  historical  fact  by  giving  command  to  believe  it.  He  to  whom  the  right- 
eousness of  faith  speaks  with  this  tone  of  authority  is  one  who  believes 
those  facts,  and  whom  it  exhorts  to  draw  the  saving  consequences  which 
rationally  fiow  from  them. — Calvin  already  comes  near  the  true  practical 
bearing  of  the  passage  when  he  thus  explains :  '*  Who  shall  ascend  into 
heaven  to  prepare  our  abode  there  ?  Who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss  to 
rescue  us  from  the  sepulchre?''  Only  the  context  proves  that  the  subject 
in  question  is  not  our  future  resurrection  and  glorification,  but  our  present 
justification  by  faith.-;-Philippi,  Lange,  and  Reuss  seem  to  us  to  come  still 
nearer  the  truth  when  they  take  these  words  as  indicating  works  which 
Christ  has  already  really  accomplished  to  save  us,  so  that  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  accept  this  fully  wrought  salvation.  But  when  Philippi  and 
Lange  apply  the  first  question,  that  of  ver.  6,  to  the  fact  of  the  incarnation, 
explaining  it  with  Meyer:  *'Who  shall  ascend  to  bring  Christ  down  (by 
incarnation)  to  work  out  our  salvation?"  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow 
them  ;  first,  because  there  is  no  need  of  an  ascension,  but  prayer  is  enough 
to  obtain  a  gift  of  grace  from  God  ;  and  further,  because  in  tliat  case  there 
would  cease  to  be  any  real  connection  between  the  application  made  6y 
Paul  of  this  saying  and  its  meaning  in  Moses. 

If  we  start,  as  is  natural,  from  this  last  point  (the  original  meaning  of 
the  saying),  the  following  is  the  explanation  of  vv.  6  and  7 :  '*  O  thou, 
who  desirest  to  reach  the  heaven  of  communion  with  God,  say  not :  How 
shall  I  ascend  to  it?  as  if  it  were  necessary  for  thee  thyself  to  accomplish 
this  ascent  on  the  steps  of  thine  own  obedience.  That  of  which  thou  sayest : 
Who  will  do  it  (how  shall  I  do  it)  ?  is  a  thing  done ;  to  ask  such  a  question 
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is  to  deny  that  Christ  has  really  done  it.  It  is  to  undo,  at  least  so  far  as 
thou  art  concerned,  what  He  has  done.  Thou  whom  thy  sins  torment,  say 
not  any  more :  W  ho  shall  descend  into  the  abyss,  there  to  undergo  my 
punishment  ?  That  of  which  thou  say  est :  Who  will  do  it  (how  shall  I  do 
It)  ?  is  a  thing  done.  To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  deny  that  Christ  has 
done  it ;  it  is  to  undo,  at  least  so  far  as  thou  art  concerned,  what  He  has 
done.     Expiation  is  accomplished  ;  thou  canst  have  it  by  faith. 

The  form  WC)  ^ho  f  has  tnis  meaning :  it  is  not  every  man  individually 
that  is  asked  to  fulfil  these  two  conditions  of  salvation— obedience  and  ex- 

¥iation.  In  that  case  every  man  would  be  called  to  be  his  own  Christ, 
'he  righteousness  of  faith  forbids  us  to  make  such  pretensions,  which  can 
only  issue  in  our  discouragement  or  embitterment.  Instead  of  the  part  of 
Christs,  it  brin^  us  down  to  that  of  believers  ;  and  hence  the  reason  why 
Paul,  in  the  following  words,  makes  use  twice  of  the  name  bf  Christy  and 
not  that  of  Jestts,  as  he  would  certainly  do  if  he  meant  to  speak  here  of  the 
historical  facts  as  such  :  comp.  viii.  11. 

Twice  the  apostle  interrupts  his  quotation  of  the  Mosaic  saying  with  one 
of  those  brief  explanations  which,  in  the  Rabbins,  get  the  name  of  Mid^ 
raaehj  and  of  which  we  find  other  examples  in  Paul,  e.g.  1  Cor.  xv.  55  and 
56.  To  support  his  explanation  of  the  questions  vv.  6  and  7  (as  addressed 
to  an  unbeliever),  Meyer,  with  many  others,  has  been  obliged  to  make 
these  two  short  explanations,  interjected  by  the  apostle,  dependent  on  the 
two  preceding  questions,  as  if  they  were  a  continuation  of  them :  ^^Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Christ 
down  ?  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  the  Christ  up?^'  This  meaning  of  tovt*  iart^  that  is  to  say,  is  far 
from  natural ;  for  what  we  expect  is  the  indication  of  the  reason  why  the 
righteousness  of  faith  forbids  such  speaking,  not  the  mention  of  the  mo- 
tive which  leads  the  interrogator  to  raise  this  question.  Besides,  there  is 
a  tovt'  itTTi  perfectly  parallel  in  ver.  8 ;  now,  there  it  is  impossible  to  take 
the  phrase  m  the  sense  which  Meyer  here  gives  to  it.  Tlie  word  is  there- 
fore directly  connected  with  ^y)  dTrye,  say  not,  '*8ay  not:  Who  shall 
ascend?  for  that  (speaking  thus)  is  to  bring  down  .  .  .,  or:  Who  shall 
descend  ?  for  that  (speaking  thus)  is  to  bring  up'^  .  .  .  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  wish  to  do  a  thing  oneself  (or  ask  that  some  one  should  do  it)  is 
evidently  equivalent  to  denying  that  it  is  already  done.  Consequently,  to 
say  :  Who  shall  ascend  to  open  heaven  for  us  ?  is  to  deny  that  Christ  has 
already  ascended  for  this  end  ;  it  is  logically  to  bring  Him  down  again  to 
this  earth.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  follow  the  almost  unanimous  lead- 
ing of  commentators,  and  refer  the  here  imagined  descent  of  Christ  to  the 
incarnation  ;  rather  it  is  a  giving  of  the  lie  to  the  fact  of  the  ascension  (as 
GlOckler  has  understood  it) :  ^'What  thou  wouldst  do,  ascend  to  heaven 
by  thine  own  obedience,  thou  canst  not ;  but  Christ,  by  His  perfect  obedi- 
ence, has  won  heaven  both  for  Himself  and  thee.  To  ask  :  How  shall  I  do 
it  ?  or :  Who  shall  do  it  ?  is  therefore  equivalent  to  denying  that  He  has 
ascended.  If  thou  dost  really  believe  in  His  ascension,  as  thou  professest 
to  do,  thou  canst  not  deal  thus  with  it.'^ — In  the  second  question,  ver. 
7,  De  Wette  and  Meyer  observe  that  there  is  no  need  of  putting  two  points 
(:)  after  the  ^,  or;  the  quotation  continues. — The  abyss  frequently  denotes 
the  abode  of  the  dead  and  of  fallen  angels  (Luke  viii.  81).  For  as  the  azure 
of  the  sky  represents  perfect  salvation,  so  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  the  nat- 
ural figure  for  the  abode  of  death  and  the  state  of  condemnation. — The 
meaning  given  by  Meyer  :  tovt"  kan,  that  is  to  say,  is  still  more  inadmissible 
here  than  above.  In  fact  it  is  an  impossible  supposition,  that  of  a  man 
goin^  down  into  hell  to  raise  up  Christ  there.  If  He  is  the  Christ,  He  will 
certainly  rise  of  Himself :  if  He  is  not.  He  will  not  rise  at  all.  And  in 
whose  mouth  should  we  put  such  a  question  ?  In  that  of  a  believer  ?  But 
a  believer  does  not  doubt  the  resurrection.     In  that  of  an  unbeliever  ?    But 
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an  unbeliever  would  say :  Who  shall  descend  ?  not  certainly  with  the  view 
of  going  to  raise  Him  up,  which  has  no  meaning,  but  with  the  view  of 
going  to  see  whether  He  has  risen,  or  of  going  to  prove  that  he  has  not ; 
and  besides,  such  a  man  would  not  thus  off-hand  call  Jesus  the  Christ,  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  refer  the  word  avayayeiv,  to  bring  up^  to 
cause  to  ascend,  as  is  generally  done,  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  This 
expression  must  of  course  be  understood  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  the 
word  bring  down^  ver  6.  Now  this  latter  signified  :  to  deny,  by  wishing  to 
gain  heaven  oneself,  that  Christ  has  ascended  thither  to  open  it  for  us ; 
to  replace  things  as  they  would  be  without  the  ascension.  To  bring  vp 
consequently  signifies  :  to  deny,  by,  wishing  oneself  to  undergo  condemna- 
tion for  his  sins,  that  Christ  has  blotted  them  out :  to  replace  things  as 
they  would  be  without  His  expiatory  death.  Meyer  objects  that  ver.  9 
expressly  speaks  of  the  resurrection  ;  but  he  resolves  this  objection  himself 
when  he  says,  in  the  explanation  of  ver.  9  :  **  Without  the  resurrection,  the 
death  of  Jesus  would  not  be  the  expiatory  death."  What  is  in  question 
here  is  not  the  historical  fact  of  His  death,  but  its  expiatory  value,  of 
which  the  resurrection  is  the  monument.  It  is  by  the  resurrection  that  the 
death  appears  not  merely  as  that  of  Jesus,  but  as  that  of  the  Christ.  Meyer 
again  objects,  that  the  death  would  require  to  have  been  placed  by  Paul 
before  the  ascension.  But  Paul  was  following  the  order  of  the  words  of 
Moses,  and  this  order  really  better  suited  the  didactic  meaning  which  he 
was  introducing  into  them.  First  the  conquest  of  heaven  by  Christ's  holy 
life  and  perfect  obedience ;  then  the  abolition  of  condemnation  by  His  ex- 
piatory death. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage  :  All  the  doing 
asked  of  man  by  the  law  (ver.  5),  and  which  he  could  never  accomplish 
otherwise  than  imperfectly,  is  now  accomplished  perfectly  by  the  Christ, 
whether  it  relate  to  the  conquest  of  heaven  by  holiness,  or  to  the  abolition 
of  condemnation  by  expiation.  All,  therefore,  that  remains  to  man  in 
order  to  be  saved,  is  to  believe  in  this  w^ork  by  applying  it  to  himself ;  and 
this  is  what  is  commanded  us  by  the  righteousness  of  faith,  ver.  8,  after  it 
has  forbidden  us,  vv.  6  and  7,  to  pretend  ourselves  to  open  heaven  or  to 
close  hell.  This  argument  showed  at  a  glance,  that  Christ  having  charged 
Himself  with  the  doing,  and  having  left  us  only  the  believing,  His  work  put 
an  end  to  the  legal  dispensation,  which  the  apostle  wished  to  prove  (ver.  4). 

Ver.  8.  **  But  what  aaith  it  f  The  wo7'd  is  nigh  thee^  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
thy  heart.  Now,  that  is  the  word  of  faith  which  w^  preachJ*"* — ^In  the  passage 
quoted,  Moses  said  :  '*  Believe  on  him  who  is  revealed  to  thee  in  the  law. 
With  Him  in  the  heart  and  on  the  lips  thou  shalt  understand  it,  and  thou 
shalt  certainly  fulfil  it."  This  pa5*ing  was  in  the  ancient  economy  a  relative 
truth.  It  becomes  in  Christ  absolute  truth.  In  these  words  Moses  had  in 
a  sense,  without  suspecting  it,  given  the  exact  formula  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith ;  and  it  is  because  the  apostle  was  conscious  of  this  funda- 
mental identity  of  feeling  between  Moses  and  the  gospel  on  this  point, 
that  he  could  venture,  as  he  does  here,  to  apply  the  saying  of  the  one  to 
the  teaching  of  the  other.  There  is  therefore  in  this  passage  neither 
a  simple  imitation  of  the  words  of  Moses,  nor  a  false  Rabbinical  pretence 
to  intei^rret  it  correctly.  Paul  has  done  what  we  do  or  should  do  in  every  ser- 
mon :  1st.  Disentangle  from  the  temporary  application,  which  is  the  strict 
sense  of  the  text,  the  fundamental  and  universal  principle  which  it  con* 
tains ;  2d.  Apply  freely  this  general  principle  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  ourselves  speaking. 

Nigh  thee  signifies  (in  the  mouth  of  Moses)  :  of  possible,  and  even  easy 
accomplishment.  The  term  is  explained  by  the  two  expressions :  t»  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  hearty  the  former  of  which  means :  easy  to  be  learned  and 
repeated  ;  the  second :  easy  to  be  loved ;  of  course :  in  communion  with 
Jehovah  and  by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit  both  promised  to  faithful  Israelites. 
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''  Such  expressions^,  says  Paul,  are  exactly  those  which  find  their  full  reality 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  word  of  faith^  which  forms  the  subject  of  gos- 
pel preaching.**  If  faith  is  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  and  its  profession  a 
word  of  invocation  :  Jesus  Lord  !  is  it  possible  to  realize  this  formula  of 
Hoses  :  in  thy  month  and  in  thy  hearty  better  than  is  done  by  the  word  of 
faith  ? — Salvation  thus  appears  to  us  as  a  perfectly  ripe  fruit  which  divine 
grace  places  before  us,  and  on  which  we  have  only  to  put  the  hand  of  faith. 
To  Christ  belongs  the  doing  ;  to  us  the  believing.  This  idea  of  the  absolute 
nearness  of  the  finished  salvation  is  analyzed  in  w.  9  and  10  (starting  from 
the  expressions  of  vcr.  8),  and  justified  once  more  by  a  scriptural  quotation 
(ver.  1 1),  which  contains  at  the  same  time  the  transition  to  the  following 
passage. 

Vv.  9,  10.  '*  Seeing  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  teith  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jems^ 
and  shall  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thotc 
shall  be  saved.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteo^tsness  ;  and  with 
the  m^yuth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.''^ — The  two  terms  :  confessing 
with  the  moutn  and  believing  with  the  heart,  reproduce  the  ideas  in  thy  mouth 
and  in  thy  heart,  of  ver.  8.  These  are  the  two  conditions  of  salvation  ;  for 
while  faith  suffices  to  take  hold  of  the  finished  expiation,  when  this  faith 
is  living,  it  inevitably  produces  profession,*  and  from  this  follows  incorpo- 
ration into  the  flock  already  formed,  by  means  of  invocation  and  baptism. 
Profession  is  put  first  here,  in  keeping  with  the  words  of  Moses  (ver.  8  :  in 
tliy  mouth) ;  the  order  is  that  which  from  the  external  ascends  to  the  inter- 
nal ;  it  reminds  us  that  profession  would  be  ngthinff  without  faith. — The 
object  of  the  profession  is  the  title  Jjord  given  to  Christ,  as  is  done  in  the 
invocation  by  which  we  publicly  declare  ourselves  subjects :  comp.  1  Cor. 
xii.  3  (according  to  the  true  reading).  Here  again  we  find  the  idea  of  ver. 
6,  that  of  the  glorified  Christ.  The  same  relation  between  the  sovereignty 
of  Christ  and  the  Christian  profession  appears  in  Phil.  ii.  9-11  :  **  Where- 
fore God  hath  supremely  exalted  Him  .  .  .  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  He  is  Lord.**  This  allusion  to  ver.  6  proves  clearly  that  the  reference 
there  was  not  to  the  incarnation  ;  for  Jesus  is  called  by  the  title  of  Lord,  as 
the  glorified,  and  not  as  the  pre-existent  Christ. — On  the  other  hand,  the 
special  object  of  faith  is  Christ  risen.  The  reason  is  clear  :  it  is  m  the  ex- 
ternal fact  of  the  resurrection  that  faith  apprehends  its  essential  object,  the 
moral  fact  of  justification  ;  comp.  iv.  25.  —Paul  concludes  this  long  sen- 
tence with  a  brief  summary  word  :  otjOi^ag,  thou  shalt  be  saved^  as  if  he  would 
say  :  After  that  all  is  done.  Ver.  10  demonstrates  in  fact  that  these  condi- 
tions once  complied  with,  salvation  was  sure. 

Ver.  10.  The  idea  of  salvation  is  analyzed ;  it  embraces  the  two  facts : 
being  justified  and  being  saved  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word).  The  former 
is  especially  connected  with  the  act  ol  faith,  the  latter  with  that  of  profes- 
sion, Paul,  in  expressing  himself  thus,  is  not  swayed,  as  De  Wette  believes, 
by  the  love  of  parallelism.  There  is  in  his  eyes  a  real  distinction  to  be 
made  between  being  justified  and  being  saved.  We  have  already  seen  again 
and  again,  particularly  in  chap.  v.  9  and  10,  that  justification  is  something 
of  the  present ;  for  it  introduces  us  from  this  time  forth  into  reconciliation 
with  God.  But  salvation  includes,  besides,  sanctification  and  slory.  Hence 
it  is  that  while  the  former  depends  only  on  faith,  the  latter  implies  perse- 
vering fidelity  in  the  profession  of  the  faith,  even  to  death  and  to  glory. 
In  this  ver.  10,  Paul  returns  to  the  natural  and  psychological  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  faith  precedes  profession.  This  is  because  he  is  here  expound- 
ing his  thought,  without  any  longer  binding  himself  to  the  order  of  the 
Mosaic  quotation.  And  to  put,  as  it  were,  a  final  period  to  this  whole  pas- 
sage, the  idea  of  which  is  the  perfect  freeness  of  salvation,  he  repeats  once 

1  The  tranfiilatloi]  confonns  to  the  orl^nal  French,  bnt  It  is  far  better  to  nse  the  word  wn- 
ffttion.  by  which  one  avoids  the  appearance  of  forwardness  or  ostentation  thougbt  by  many  to 
inhere  in  the  fact  of  TDak\nsprofe86ion.-~T.  W.  C. 
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more  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  had  served  him  as  a  point  of  departure 
(ix.  83). 

Ver.  11.  **  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  Mieveth  on  Him  shall  not  he 
(xmfounded,y — That  is  to  say,  it  suffices  to  believe  ia  Him  who  has  fulfilled 
all,  to  be  saved  exactly  as  if  one  had  fulfilled  all  himself.  Here  again  the 
apostle  quotes  according  to  the  LXX.  (see  on  ix.  33).  The  most  miserable  of 
believers  will  not  be  deceived  in  his  hope,  if  only  he  believes.  The  apostle 
here  adds  the  word  Trd^,  enery  one,  whosoever,  which  was  not  authentic  (ix. 
38),  but  which  is  not  wanting  in  any  document  in  our  verse.  He  might, 
indeed,  deduce  it  with  reason  from  the  idea  of  the  verse  taken  as  a  whole. 
Yet  he  does  not  add  it  by  accident ;  for  with  the  idea  of  the  freeness  of 
salvation  he  proceeds  to  connect  that  of  its  universality.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond point  to  which  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  extended,  and  one  of  the 
two  causes  which  rendered  their  rejection  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
God^s  plan.  Imagining  that  salvation  was  bound  up  with  the  fulfilmeut 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  law,  they  monopolized  it  to  their  advantage, 
consenting  to  share  it  only  with  those  of  the  Gentiles  who  would  accept 
circumcision  and  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  thereby  become  members  of 
the  people  of  Israel.  Through  this  conception,  they  came  into  conflict  with 
the  mind  of  God,  which  had  in  view  the  preaching  of  a  free  salvation  to 
the  whole  world,  and  consequently  the  abolition  of  the  legal  system.  This 
divine  universalism,  with  its  consequence,  the  free  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  all  men,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  passage.  By  introducing  the 
word  nag,  every  one,  whosoever  (ver.  11),  into  the  saying  of  Isaiah,  the  apos- 
tle announces  this  new  idea  which  he  proceeds  to  develop. 


Vv.  12-21. 

Paul  has  justified  the  matter  of  his  preaching,  salvation  by  grace ;  he 
now  justifies  its  extension.  Not  that,  as  Baur,  Holsten,  etc.,  think,  he 
wishes  thereby  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  Judeo-Christian  conscience 
against  his  apostleship  among  the  Gentiles  ;  but — as  the  context  says  clearly 
enough — to  indicate  the  second  point  in  regard  to  which  the  Jews  have 
showed  themselves  ignorant  (ver.  4)  as  to  the  plan  of  God,  and  because  of 
which  they  have  brought  on  themselves  the  rejection  with  which  they  are 
overtaken.  When  man  would  put  himself  against  the  plan  of  God,  God 
does  not  stop  ;  He  set<«  aside  the  obstacle.  Such  is  the  connection  of  ideas 
which  leads  to  the  following  passage. 

Vv.  12,  13.  **  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Oreeh :  for 
there  is  one  and  the  same  Lord  for  all,  rich  unto  all  that  caU  upon  Him,  For 
whosoever  shaU  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  besaved,^^ — Salvation  being 
free,  there  is  no  longer  any  restriction  to  its  application  :  it  is  necessarily 
universal.  It  is  this  logical  consequence  which  the  apostle  expounds  (ver. 
12),-  and  which  he  confirms  (ver.  13)  by  a  new  Scripture  passage. — What 
formed  the  separation  between  the  two  fractions  of  mankind,  the  Jews  and 
the  Greeks,  was  the  law  (Eph.  ii.  14,  the  fiecorotxov,  the  partition  wait).  This 
wall  once  broken  down  (as  has  just  been  proved)  by  the  work  of  the  Mes- 
siah, mankind  no  longer  forms  more  than  a  single  social  body,  and  has 
throughout  the  same  Lord,  and  a  Lord  rich  enough  to  communicate  the 
blessings  of  salvation  to  this  whole  multitude  on  one  single  condition  :  the 
invocation  of  faith.  Israel  had  never  imagined  anything  like  this  ;  and  yet 
it  was  so  clearly  announced,  as  is  proved  by  ver.  13. — In  the  second  propo- 
sition of  ver.  12,  the  subject  might  be  the  pronoun  6  avrdg,  the  same :  '*  the 
same  (being)  is  Lord  of  all."  It  seems  to  me,  however,  more  natural  to 
join  the  word  Kvpioc,  Lord,  to  the  subject,  and  then  to  understand  it  as  the 
predicate  :  **  The  same  Lord  is  (Lord)  of  all.''     See  the  same  construction 
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ii.  29.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  for  making  the  participle  ir/mTfjv^ 
who  is  richy  the  principal  verb  in  this  sense  :  *'  The  same  Lord  in  rich  for 
all  ;*^  for  the  essential  idea  is  not  that  of  the  Lord's  riches,  but  that  of  His 
univerml  and  identical  sovereignty  over  all  men.  To  \is  this  idea  is  com- 
monplace ;  it  was  not  so  at  the  beginning.  It  strikes  St.  Peter  like  a  sud- 
den flash  the  first  time  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  it  (Acts  x.  34-86). — The  con* 
dition  of  invocation  recalls  the  idea  developed  above  of  profession  (the 
6uo}.oyta)  in  vv.  9  and  10.  The  true  profession  of  faith  is,  in  fact,  this  cry 
of  adoration  :  Lord  Jesus  !  And  this  cry  may  be  eoually  uttered  by  every 
human  heart,  Jewish  or  Gentile,  without  the  need  of  any  law.  Behold 
how  the  universalism  founded  on  faith  henceforth  excludes  the  dominion 
of  law. — The  idea  :  rich  unto  all,  establishes  the  full  equality  of  believers 
in  their  participation  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  The  common  Lord  will 
give  not  less  abundantly  to  one  than  to  another  ;  comp.  John  i.  16  :  **  and 
of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received." 

Ver.  18.  Joel  (ii.  82)  had  already  announced  this  new  fact :  that  salvation 
would  depend  only  on  the  believing  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  in 
His  final  Messianic  manifestation.  Legal  rights  had  vanished  from  before 
his  eyes ;  there  remained  the  adoration  of  Jehovah  in  His  supreme  revela- 
tion. Paul  applies  with  full  right  this  prophetic  word  to  the  coming  of 
Jesus.  Now,  if  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  revealed  in  the 
person  of  the  Messiah  Jesus,  is  to  be  the  means  of  salvation  for  all,  what 
follows  therefrom  ?  The  need  of  a  universal  preaching  of  the  name  which 
must  be  invoked  by  oil. 

Vv.  14,  15.  ^^  lloio  then  shall  they  eall^  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not 
Relieved  f  And  how  shall  tliey  believe  '  in  Him.  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  f 
And  how  shall  they  hetir^  without  a  jjreacherf  And  hoto  shall  they  preachy* 
except.they  l>e  sent,  as  it  is  written,  IIow  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  pub- 
Ush  peace,*  who  announce'^  good  things P'' — No  invocation  without  faith  ;  no 
faith  without  hearing  ;  no  hearing  without  preaching  ;  no  preaching  with- 
out sending.  A  universal  apostolate  is  therefore  the  necessary  corollary  of 
a  free  and  universal  salvation.  Such  are  the  contents  of  our  two  verses, 
which  arc  directed,  not  against  Judeo-Christian  prejudices,  but  against  the 
ignorance  of  Israel,  the  final  result  of  which  was  necessarily  their  rejection. 
Paul  i)oints  out  to  the  Jews,  who  took  offence  at  the  wide  and  universal 
character  of  his  apostleship,  the  internal  necef^sity  on  which  it  was  based, 
and  the  positive  prophetical  texts  which  justified  it.  We  arc  therefore  still 
at  the  development  of  this  theme :  The  ignorance  of  Israel  the  cause  of 
their  rejection. 

And  first,  no  invocation  without  faith.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
the  T.  R.  iirtKaTiiaovrat,  shall  they  call  on,  and  the  Alex,  and  Greco-Latin 
texts :  eTTiKa^tnuvTat,  shall  tliey  l)e  able  to  call  on.  This  same  variant  reappears 
in  the  following  verbs,  and  that  without  the  critical  authorities  being  con- 
sequent with  themselves.  The  simple  future  is  more  natural,  though  the 
subjunctive  may  easily  be  defended. — No  faith  without  the  hearing  of  the 
gospel  message.  The  pronoun  ot',  whom,  presents  a  difficulty ;  for  the 
meaning  is  :  **  Him  whom  they  have  not  heard."  Now,  men  cannot  hear 
Jesus  Christ.  Meyer  answers,  that  they  can  hear  Him  by  the  mouth  of  His 
messengers:  **  whom  they  have  not  heard  preaching  by  His  apostles." 
But  could  this  idea  be  left  to  be  wholly  understood  ?  Hofmann  gives  to  oh 
a  local  meaning:  in  ths  plac4  where:  '^  How  could  He  be  invoked  in  the 
place  where  men  have  not  heard  (Him  spoken  of)  ?"  But  the  ellipsis  of  the 
last  words  would  be  very  marked.     It  seems  to  me  simpler  to  apply  the- 

1  T.  R.  readfi,  with  K  L  P  :  cirucaX«ro>^at ;  all  the  others  :  crucoAeo-wKrai. 

*  T.  R.  reads,  with  A  K  L  :  irtoTcvo-ovo-iv ;  all  the  others :  wurrtvvttciv. 

*  T.  R.  reads,  with  L  :  flucov<rov<rii' ;  B  :  oxovinHTiy  ;  all  the  others  :  (ucov<rorr«u. 

*  T.  K.  says,  with  many  Mnn. :  xiipv^oviriv  i  all  the  other  MjJ. :  ici}pv^a»(riv. 

*  M  A  R  C  nmft  the  words  mv  tvayytki^ofitimv  cipi|in|v. 
*ABCDEFQ  omit  the  article  ra  before  aya&o^ 
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pronoun  m>  to  Jesus,  not  as  preachvig  CMejer)^  but  as  preached  ;  comp.  Eph. 
IV.  21  :  '*If  at  least  ye  luive  heard  Ilim^  and  have  been  taught  by  Him.'* 
It  is  true  the  pronoun  which  is  the  object  of  have  heaid,  in  this  passage,  is 
in  the  accusative  {avrov)^  and  not,  as  here,  in  the  genitive.  But  this  differ- 
ence is  easily  explained ;  the  act  referred  to  in  Ephesians  is  one  of  the 
understanding  which  penetrates  the  object,  while  here  it  is  only  a  simple 
hearing,  the  condition  of  faith. 

Ver.  15.  No  preaching  without  sending.  Paul  is  not  thinking  here  of 
some  human  association  sending  out  missionaries.  The  term  airoarn/.toaiv, 
he  sent,  evidently  alludes  to  the  apontleship  properly  bo  called,  the  normal 
mission  established  by  the  Lord  Himself  by  the  sending  of  the  apostles. 
This  mission  included  in  principle  all  subsequent  missions.  At  this  thought 
of  a  universal  apostleship  the  feeling  of  the  apostle  rises ;  he  sees  them, 
those  messengers  of  Jesus,  traversing  the  world,  and,  to  the  joy  of  the 
nations  who  hear  them,  sowing  everywhere  the  good  news.  The  passage 
quoted  is  taken  from  Isa.  Hi.  7.  A  similar  sa}ing  is  found  in  Kahum 
(i.l5),  but  in  a  briefer  form  :  **  Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  him 
that  publisheth  peace."  In  this  prophet  the  saying  applies  to  the  messen- 
ger who  comes  to  announce  to  Jerusalem  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  In  Isaiah,  it 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  text  of  Paul,  and  refers  more  directly  to  the 
preaching  of  salvation  throughout  the  whole  world.  This  message  of  grace 
18  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  The  point  of 
time  referred  to  is  when,  as  Isaiah  says,  xl.  5,  **  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salva- 
tion of  God.''  The  words  :  **of  them  that  publish  peace,"  are  wrongly 
omitted  by  the  Alex.  mss.  The  copyist  has  confounded  the  t^o  tvayyeh- 
Couivuif,  and  thus  omitted  the  intermediate  words.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  it  is  the  T.  li.  and  its  documents  which  liave  added  these  words  ;  for 
they  would  have  been  copied  more  exactly  from  the  text  of  the  LXX. 
(comp.  the  substitution  of  the  uftfivnv  for  the  0^07)1;  flpr/rj/f)**  Besides,  this 
is  one  of  the  passages  in  which  Paul  designedly  abandons  the  translation  of 
the  LXX.  to  conform  his  quotation  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  first  words  of 
which  were  utterly  misrendered  by  the  Greek  version  :  wc  w/*'*  ^'f*  ^<»»*'  ookov, 
<M  fair  weather  on  the  mountains  .  .  .  The  apostle  at  the  same  time  allows 
himself  some  modifications  even  of  Isaiah's  text.  He  rejects  the  words : 
on  the  irwuntains,  which  did  not  apply  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and 
for  the  singular  :  him  that  pnblisfieth,  he  substitutes  the  plural,  which  better 
suits  the  Christian  apostleship. — We  must  naturally  contrast  the  terms 
peace  and  good  things  (in  our  |  French]  translations  :  good  news)  with  the 
establishment  of  the  legal  dispensation  throughout  the  whole  world  ;  comp. 
Eph.  ii.  27,  the  thought  and  even  expressions  of  which  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  our  passage.  If,  with  three  Mjj.,  we  read  the  article  rd  before 
ciyaHd  {the  gooa  things,  instead  of  good  things),  Paul  makes  express  allusion 
to  those  well-known  foretold  blessings  which  were  to  constitute  the  Mes- 
sianic kingdom. 

Such  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  old  covenant :  not  the  extension  of  the 
flaw  to  all  nations,  but  a  joyful  and  universal  proclamation  of  peace  and  of 
heavenly  grace  on  the  part  of  a  Saviour  rich  unto  all.     And  if  Israel  had 
known  the  part  assigned  them,  instead  of  making  themselves  the  adver- 
saries of  this  glorious  dispensation,  they  would  have  become  its  voluntary 
(instruments,  and  transformed  themselves  into  that  army  of  apostles  who  are 
•charged  with  publishing  the  mercies  of  God.     This  divine  plan  was  frus- 
•  trated  through  their  ignorance,  both  of  the  real  nature  of  salvation  and  of 
*its  universal  destination.     Such  is  the  force  of  the  following  verses. 

Vv.  16,  17.   ^^But  they  have  not  all  obeyed  the  gospel;  for  Esaias  saith^ 
Lord,  who  hath  helieoed  our  message  (predication)  ?    So  then  faith  eometh  of 

I  The  8horter  reading  rests  on  the  fonr  great  nndaU,  and  Is  preferred  by  all  the  recent 
.  editors.— T.  W.  C. 
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hearing^  and  Tiearivg  hy  the  word  of  Ood.'*^ ' — The  word  a7,}.6,  hut,  contrasts 
strongly  what  has  been  produced  (by  the  fact  of  Jewish  unbelief)  with 
with  what  should  have  been  the  result,  faith  and  the  salvation  of  Israel 
first  of  all. — Ilavrff,  ally  denotes  the  totality  of  those  who  hear  the  word  ; 
and  the  exception  indicated  by  the  oh  ndvTECy  not  all,  applies  in  the  context 
to  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  who  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral faith  which  the  gospel  was  finding  in  the  world.  The  term  :  have  not 
oheyed,  reminds  us  of  that  in  ver.  3  :  have  not  submitted  themselves.  There  is 
disobedience  in  not  accepting  what  God  offers.  The  term  gospel  {evangel) 
reproduces  the  word  evangelizing  (publishing  good  tidings),  ver.  15. — But 
that  was  to  be  expected  (for).  This  disobedience  was  in  fact  foreseen  and 
proclaimed,  Isa.  liii.  1,  without,  however,  the  guilt  of  Israel  being  thereby 
diminished,  divine  foreknowledge  not  annulling  human  liberty. — Isaiah  in 
this  passage  proclaims  the  unbelief  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  regard  to  the 
Messiah,  giving  a  description  of  His  entire  appearance  in  His  state  of  humil- 
iation and  pain.  He  well  knew  that  such  a  Messiah  would  not  answer  to 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  people,  and  would  be  rejected  by  them.  The 
subject  of  the  unbelief  thus  proclaimed  is  not  his  prophecy  only,  but  above 
all  the  fact  in  which  it  is  to  be  realized. — The  word  awi;,  which  we  trans- 
lated by  our  message  signifies  :  our  hearing,  and  may  denote  either  :  what  we 
(prophets)  hear  from  the  mouth  of  God,  and  proclaim  to  you,  Jews ;  or : 
what  you  (Jews)  hear  from  us  (by  our  mouth).  The  second  meaning  is  cer- 
tainly more  natural,  and  agrees  better  with  the  meaning  of  the  same  word 
in  ver.  17. — In  quoting  this  saying,  the  apostle  has  in  mind  not  only  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  in  regard  to  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  but  also  that  of  the  synagogues  of  the  whole  world  in  relation  to 
his  own. 

Ver.  17.  There  was  no  logical  necessity  obliging  the  apostle  to  return  to 
the  two  ideas  contained  in  this  verse,  and  already  expressed  in  ver.  14. 
But  he  takes  them  up  again  in  passing,  as  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Isaiah 
just  quoted,  and  to  give  occasion  more  clearly  to  the  objection  about  to  follow 
in  ver.  18.  "Apa  :  so  then  (precisely  as  I  was  saying). — The  meaning  of  aKoijy 
hearing,  is  not  modified  in  passing  from  ver.  16  to  ver.  17.  It  is  still  the 
hearing  of  what  is  preached  as  from  God  ;  only  Paul  here  distinguishes 
between  the  two  ideas  of  hearing  and  preaching  (the  word  of  Ood),  which 
were  blended  in  the  first  of  these  two  terms,  ver.  16,  in  the  passage  of 
Isaiah  (in  consequence  of  the  complement  rjuCtv,  of  us  [our],  prophets  and 
apostles).  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  apply  the  expression  ux^d  of 
Oody  as  Meyer  would,  to  the  command  by  which  God  sends  the  preachers. 
This  meaning  has  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  and  it  is 
contrary  to  the  use  of  the  term  pv/xa,  word,  in  vv.  8,  9,  where  it  denotes  the 
work  of  salvation  as  preached.  It  must  be  the  same  here.  *Ex,  of:  faith 
is  lorn  of  hearing  ;  did,  hy :  hearing  is  wrought  hy  the  word  preached. — ^The 
complement  of  Ood  in  the  T.  R.  denotes  the  author  of  the  word,  while  the 
complement  of  Christ  in  the  Alex,  and  Greco-Lat.  reading  would  express 
its  subject.  The  first  reading  agrees  better  with  the  context.* — The  ques- 
tion is  therefore  relatively  to  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews :  Has  this  double 
condition  been  fulfilled  toward  them  ?  If  not,  l^cre  would  be  a  circumstance 
fitted  to  exculpate  them,  and  to  throw  back  on  God  the  blame  of  their  un- 
belief and  rejection.  The  apostle  does  not  fail,  before  closing,  to  raise  this 
question. 

Ver.  18.  ^^  But  I  say.  Have  they  not  heard  f  Tea,  much  more,  their  sound 
went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.'* ^ — It  is  not 
God  who  has  failed  in  His  part.  .  No  ;  they  who  have  not  believed  (the 
majority  of  Israel)  cannot  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  the  mission, 

1  T.  "R..  with  A  K  L  P.  S/r.,  reads  d«ov  ;  K  B  C  D  E:  Xpc<rTov ;  F  O  omit  all  reg:lmen. 
*  But  the  second  is  nmcn  hotter  sastalned.— T.  W.  C. 
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which  is  an  essential  condition  of  faith,  was  not  carried  out  in  their  case. 
As  (according  to  Ps.  xix.  1  et  seq.)  the  heavens  and  their  hosts  proclaim 
God's  existence  and  perfections  to  the  whole  universe,  and,  mute  as  they 
are,  make  their  voice  re-echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  so,  says  St.  Paul, 
with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  at  the  memory  of  his  own  ministry,  the  voice  of 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  has  sounded  in  all  countries  and  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  known  world.  There  is  not  a  synagogue  which  has  not  l>een  Ulled 
with  it ;  not  a  Jew  in  the  world  who  can  justly  plead  ignorance  on  the 
subject. — My)  ovK  f/Kovaaif :  **It  is  not,  however,  the  case  that  they  have  not 
heard,  is  it  ?  Evidently  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  those  who  have  not  believed^ 
consequently  of  the  Jews.  How  can  Origen  and  Calvin  think  here  of  the 
Gentiles  ?  It  is  the  case  of  the  Jews  which  is  being  pleaded.  The  pronoun 
avTuv,  their  (voice),  refers  not  to  the  subject  of  the  previous  sentence,  but 
to  that  of  the  sentence  of  the  Psalm  quoted  by  Paul :  t?ie  heavens. — No 
one  certainly  will  think  that  Paul  meant  here  to  give  the  explanation  of 
this  passage ;  it  is  an  application  of  the  Psalmist^s  words,  which  is  still 
freer  than  that  made  of  the  passage  from  Deut.  in  vv.  6-8. 

The  apostle  has  just  advanced,  and  then  refuted,  a  lirst  excuse  which 
might  be  alleged  in  favor  of  the  Jews  ;  he  proposes  a  second,  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  which  he  will  also  demonstrate. 

Ver.  19.  ^^  But  I  say.  Did  not  Israel  hnow?^  First  Moses  saith^  I  will 
provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  a  people  who  are  not  a  people,  by  a  foolish  nation  I 
will  anger  you.'''' — Mr;  ovk  :  '*It  is  not  the  case,  however,  is  it,  that  Israel 
did  not  know?'*  A'/iow?  what,  then?  Critics  answer  the  question  differ- 
ently. Some,  from  Chi7sostom  to  Philippi  and  Hofmann,  say :  The 
gospel.  But  what  difference  in  that  case  would  there  be  between  this 
excuse  and  the  former  ?  Philippi  seeks  to  evade  this  difficulty  by  explain- 
ing the  verb  iyvu  not  in  the  sense  of  know,  but  in  the  sense  of  understand  : 
'*  Is  it  credible  that  Israel  did  not  understand  what  the  Gentiles  appre- 
hended at  once  (the  gospel)?*'  But  in  that  case  the  answer  would  be  : 
'*  Yes,  certainly  it  is  credible,  for  it  is  the  fact.*'  Now  the  form  of  the 
question  (with  fiif)  admits  only  of  a  negative  answer.  The  object  of  the 
verb  did  know  ought  naturally  to  be  taken  from  what  precedes  ;  it  is  there- 
fore the  essential  idea  of  this  whole  passage,  the  universality  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.'  Paul  asks  :  It  is  not,  however,  the  case,  is  it,  that 
Israel  did  not  know  what  was  coming  ?  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise 
by  this  sending  of  the  message  of  grace  to  the  Gentiles  throughout  the 
whole  world,  as  by  an  unexpected  dispensation  ?  If  it  were  so,  this  might 
form  an  excuse  for  them.  But  no  ;  Moses  even  (ver.  19),  and  again  more 
distinctly  Isaiah  (vv.  20,  21),  had  warned  them  of  what  would  happen,  so 
that  they  cannot  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  are  the  victims  of 
a  surprise.  The  sequence  and  progress  of  the  argument  are  thus  vindicated 
in  a  way  w'hich  is  perfectly  natural  and  well  marked.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  introduce  here,  with  Ewald  and  severBl  others,  the  more 
special  idea  of  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jews  to 
the  Gentiles. — Moses  is  called  first  relatively  to  Isaiah  (following  verse), 
simply  because  he  preceded  him.  Hofmann  has  attempted  to  connect  this 
epithet  with  Israel:  ^'Did  Israel  not  hear  the  gospel  ./?r«^,  as  was  their 
right  ?**  But  the  answer  would  require  to  be  affirmative  ;  and  this  is 
excluded  by  the  fiij.  It  is  clear  that  what  Paul  is  concerned  to  bring  out 
by  this  word  first  is  not  the  simple  fact  of  the  priority  of  Moses  in  time  to 
Isaiah,  but  the  circumstance  that  from  the  very  opening  of  the  sacred 
volume  the  mind  of  God  on  the  point  in  question  was  declared  to  Israel. — 
The  words  quoted  are  found  in  Deut.  xxxii.  21  :  **  As  Israel  have  pro- 
voked the  Lord  to  jealousy  by  worshipping  that  which  is  not  God,  so  the 

1  T.  B.,  with  L,  Syr.,  pats  lapa^k  after  ovx  cyiw,  while  the  rest  pat  It  before  these  words 
(after  ii.r\\. 
«  So  Pritzsche,  DeWettc,  Meyer,  Alford,  Shedd,  Riddle.— T.  W.  C. 
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Lord  in  His  turn  will  provoke  them  to  jealousy  by  those  who  are  not  His 
people.''  It  is  inconceivable  how  commentators  like  Meyer  can  apply 
these  last  words  to  the  remains  of  the  Canaauites  whom  the  Israelites  had 
allowed  to  remain  among  them,  and  whom  God  proposed  to  bless  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  the  Israelites  jealous  of  their  well-being.  Such  are  the 
exegetical  monstrosities  to  which  a  preconceived  system  of  prophetical 
interpretation  may  lead.  Moses  certainly  announces  to  the  Jews  in  these 
words,  as  Paul  recognizes,  that  the  Gentiles  will  precede  them  in  the 
possession  of  salvation,  and  that  this  will  be  the  humiliating  means 
whereby  Israel  themselves  shall  require  at  length  to  be  brought  back  to 
their  God. — The  former  of  the  two  verbs  (TrapaCiyAovv)  means  that  God  will 
employ  the  stimulant  oi  jealousy ;  and  the  latter  {iTapopyi^eLv)^  that  this 
jealousy  will  be  carried  even  to  anger  ;  but  all  in  view  of  a  favorable  result, 
the  conversion  of  Israel.  The  words  :  hy  those  who  are  not  a  people,  have 
been  understood  in  the  sense  :  that  the  Gentiles  are  not  strictly  peoples^ 
but  mere  assemblages  of  men.  This  idea  is  forced,  and  foreign  to  the 
context.  We  must  explain  :  those  who  are  not  a  people,  in  the  sense  :  those 
who  are  not  a  people,  par  excellence,  my  people. 

What  Moses  had  only  announced  darkly  in  these  words,  Isaiah  pro- 
claimed with  open  mouth.  He  declares  unambiguously  :  God  will  one  day 
manifest  Himself  to  the  Gentiles  by  a  proclamation  of  grace,  while  the 
Jews  will  obstinately  reject  all  the  blessings  which  shall  be  offered  to  them. 

Vv.  20,  21.  **  But  Esaias  is  very  hold,  and  saith,  I  was  found  *  of  them  that 
sottght  me  not ;  I  was  made  manifest  unto  them  that  asked  not  after  me.  But 
to  Israel  Jie  saith,  All  the  day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my  hands  unto  a 
disobedient  and  gainsaying  people.^'' — 'ATroroA/ifi  :  **  he  declares  without 
mincing  matters.''  The  passage  quoted  is  Isa.  Ixv.  1.  Most  modern 
critics  apply  this  saying  of  Isaiah  to  the  Jews  who  did  not  seek  the  Lord, 
while  Paul  applies  it  to  the  Gentiles.  Hofmann,  while  starting  from  the 
prevailing  explanation,  seeks  to  justify  Paul's  quotation  ;  but  without 
success.  Meyer  acknowledges  the  difference  between  the  two  interpreta- 
tions, Paul's  and  that  of  modern  exegesis.  But,  he  says,  Paul  saw  in 
unbelieving  Israel  a  type  of  the  Gentile  world.  This  solution  is  impossible ; 
for,  as  we  shall  see,  Isaiah  distinctly  contrasts  those  of  whom  he  is  speaking 
in  ver.  1  with  unbelieving  Israel,  ver.  2.  We  think  that  the  simple  and 
unbiassed  study  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah  leads  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  prophet  really  meant  to  speak  in  ver.  1  of  the  Gentiles 
reaching  salvation  notwithstanding  their  ignorance,  and  to  contrast  them 
with  the  Jews  in  their  obstinate  rebellion  against  God,  who  had  long 
revealed  Himself  to  them,  ver.  2.  In  fact — 1.  The  term  got  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes as  Oentiles  those  to  whom  ver.  1  refers,  as  the  term  am  {the 
people),  in  ver.  2,  positively  describes  Israel.  2.  This  contrast  is  the  more 
certain  that  the  prophet  adds  to  the  term  got,  the  nation,  the  commentary  : 
**  (the  nation)  which  was  not  called  by  my  name."  Could  he  thus  desig- 
nate Israel  ?  8.  Is  it  possible  to  mistake  the  contrast  established  by  the 
prophet  between  those  who,  not  inquiring  after  the  Lord,  whom  they  do 
not  yet  know,  find  Him  because  He  consents  to  manifest  Himself  to  them 
spontaneously  (ver.  1),  and  the  people,  properly  so  called,  whom  for  ages 
He  has  not  ceased  to  call  to  Him,  who  know  Him  as  their  God,  but  who 
obstinately  reject  His  mercies  (ver.  2)  ?  Let  us  add,  4,  that  the  two  ideas 
of  the  future  unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  fill  for  the  time  their  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  are  very  distinctly  expressed  elsewhere  in  Isaiah  ;  so  lii.  13-15  :  the 
kings  and  peoples  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  not  heard  any  prophecy, 
believe  in  the  suffering  and  exalted  Messiah,  while  the  Jews  reject  Him, 
though  to  them  He  bad  been  clearly  foretold  (liii.  1)  ;  so  again  xlix.  4  : 

1  B  D  F  G  read  cv  after  wpt^i^. 
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the  failure  of  the  Messiah ^s  work  in  Israel,  forming  a  contrast  to  the  rich 
indemnification  which  iff  bestowed  on  Him  through  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  (ver.  6).  It  is  clear  that  the  alleged  advances  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophets  may,  after  all,  on  certain  points,  be  only  retro- 
gressions. 

The  thought  of  vv.  20  and  21  is  analogous  to  that  of  x.  30  and  81.  The 
unsophisticated  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  Gentiles  are  an  easier 
obstacle  for  the  light  of  God  to  dissipate  than  the  proud  obduracy  of  the 
Jews,  who  have  for  long  been  visited  by  divine  grace.  The  words  :  I  teas 
made  manifest^  are  intended  by  the  apostle  to  refer  to  that  universal 
preaching  which  is  the  idea  of  the  whole  passage. 

Ver.  21.  What  leads  up  to  this  verse  is  the  lively  feeling  of  the  contrast 
between  the  conduct  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  Gentiles.  It  sums  up  the 
idea  of  the  whole  chapter :  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Israel  to  the  ways  of 
God.  The  Lord  is  represented,  Isa.  Ixv.  2,  under  the  figure  of  a  father 
who,  from  morning  to  evening,  stretches  out  his  arms  to  his  child,  and 
experiences  from  him  only  refusal  and  contradiction.  It  is  thus  made 
clear  that  the  apostle  in  no  wise  puts  the  rejection  of  Israel  to  the  account 
of  an  unconditional  divine  decree,  but  that  he  ascribes  the  cause  of  it  to 
Israel  themselves.' — The  preposition  wpog  might  signify  :  in  relati4m  to^  as 
in  Luke  xix.  9  and  xx.  19.  But  yet  the  natural  meaning  \sto;  and  this 
meaning  is  quite  suitable  :  **  He  saith  to  Israel.''  For  if  in  the  prophetical 
discourse  God  spoke  of  Israel  in  the  third  person,  in  the  book  written  for 
the  people  it  is  to  them  that  he  addresses  this  saying ;  comp.  iii.  19. — All 
the  day  long:  do  not  these  words  designate  the  whole  theocratic  epoch, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  is  like  a  long  day  of  labor  in  behalf  of  His 
people  ?  But  what  a  response  have  they  maae  to  such  fidelity !  The 
words  Kal  avTLlkyovra^  and  gainsaying,  were  added  to  the  Hebrew  text  by 
the  LXX.  They  characterize  the  hair-splittings  and  sophisms  whereby  the 
Israelites  seek  to  justify  their  persevering  refusal  to  return  to  God  ;  comp. 
in  the  Book  of  Malachi  the  refrain  :  **  And  ye  say"  ...  I 

Thus  Israel,  blinded  by  the  privileges  bestowed  on  them,  sought  only 
one  thing  :  to  preserve  their  monopoly,  and  for  this  end  to  perpetuate 
their  law  (ver.  4).  They  have  hardened  themselves,  consequently  against 
the  two  essential  features  which  constituted  the  Messianic  dispensation,  a 
free  salvation  (vv.  5-11)  and  a  salvation  oflioredto  all  by  universal  preaching 
(vv.  12-17).  And  to  extenuate  this  sin,  they  are  w^holly  without  excuse. 
The  messengers  of  salvation  have  followed  them  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth 
to  offer  them  grace  as  well  as  the  Gentiles  ;  neither  had  God  failed  to  warn 
them  beforehand,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  history,  of  the  danger 
they  ran  of  seeing  themselves  outstripped  by  the  Gentiles  (vv.  18-20). 
All  to  no  purpose.  They  have  held  on  in  their  resistance  .  .  .  (ver.  21). 
After  this,  is  not  tlie  case  fully  ripe  for  trial  ?  Do  not  the  facts  attest  that 
it  is  not  God  who  has  arbitrarily  excluded  them,  but  themselves  who  have 
placed  God  under  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  their  rejection  ? 

Yet  there  is  a  mercy  which,  where  the  sin  of  man  abounds,  yet  more 
abounds.  It  has  a  last  word  to  speak  in  this  history.  Its  work  toward 
the  re1)ellious  people  seems  closed  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  so.  And 
chap.  xi.  proceeds  to  show  us  how  God,  in  the  overflowing  of  His  grace, 
reserves  to  Himself  the  right  to  make  this  severe  and  painful  dispensation 
issue  in  the  most  glorious  result. 

1  We  know  of  no  Calviniat  who  would  reAisc  assent  to  this  proposilion.— T.  W.  C. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  PASSAGE  (CHAP.  XI.) 
OodU  Plan  in  IsraeVs  Rejection, 

The  apostle  has  proved  ia  chap.  ix.  that  when  God  elected  Israel,  He 
did  not  lose  the  rigid  one  day  to  take  the  severest  course  against  them,  if 
if  it  should  be  necessary.  Then  he  has  showed  in  chap.  x.  that  in  fact 
there  was  a  real  ground  and  moral  necessity  for  this  measure.  He  pro- 
ceeds, finally,  to  establish  in  chap.  xi.  that  it  was  taken*  with  all  due 
regard  to  the  position  of  this  people,  and  within  the  limits  in  which  it 
should  subserve  the  salvation  of  mankind  and  that  of  Israel  themselves.       i 

This  chapter  embraces  the  development  of  two  principal  ideas,  and  then 
a  conclusion.  The  first  idea  is  this  :  The  rejection  of  Israel  is  not  total, 
but  partial  (vv.  1-10).  It  bears  only  on  that  portion  referred  to  in  the 
demonstration  of  God's  right,  given  in  chap.  ix.  The  second:  This  partial 
rejection  even  is  not  eternal,  but  temporary  (vv.  11-32).  For  after  it  has 
served  the  various  ends  which  God  had  in  view  in  decreeing  it,  it  shall 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  entire  nation  shall  be  restored,  and  with  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  realize  the  final  unity  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  condumon  is  a 
glance  at  this  whole  vast  plan  of  God,  and  the  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
adoration  which  is  inspired  by  the  contemplation,  vv.  33-36. 

Vv.  1-10. 

The  partial  character  of  the  rejection  of  God's  people  is  proved,  first  Ijy 
the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  himself  (ver.  1) ;  then  by  the  existence  of  a 
whole  Judeo-Christitin  church  (w.  2-6).  And  if  this  church  does  not 
contain  the  entire  Jewish  people,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  judgment  of  a  par- 
tial hardening  rendered  necessary  by  the  moral  state  of  the  people  (vv. 
7-10). 

Ver.  1.  **  J«ay,  then,  Hath  God  east  away  His  people?  Let  it  not  he!  For 
I  also  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham^  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.'*^ — 
From  all  that  preceded,  chaps,  ix.  and  x.,  the  reader  might  have  concluded 
that  God  had  completely  and  finally  broken  with  all  that  bore  the  name  of 
Israel ;  hence  the  then, — The  form  of  the  question  is  such  (jiy)  that  only  a 
negative  answer  can  be  expected.  I'his  is  likewise  indicated  by  the  pro- 
noun avTQv,  his,  which  of  itself  implies  the  moral  impossibility  of  such  a 
measure. — The  expression  His  people  docs  not  refer,  as  some  have  thought, 
to  the  elect  part  of  the  people  only,  but,  as  the  expression  itself  shows,  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  rest  of  the  chapter 
treats  not  of  the  lot  of  the  Israelites  who  have  believed  in  Jesus,  but  of 
the  lot  of  the  nation  in  its  entirety.  Thus  then,  this  question  of  ver.  1  is 
the  theme  of  the  whole  chapter. — The  apostle  takes  a  first  answer,  by 
way  of  preface,  from  his  own  case.  Is  not  he,  a  Jew  of  well-approved 
Israelitish  descent,  by  the  call  which  he  has  received  from  above,  a  living 
proof  that  God  has  not  cast  away  en  masse  and  without  distinction  the 
totality  of  His  ancient  people  ?  De  Wctte  and  Meyer  give  a  wholly  differ- 
ent meaning  to  this  answer.  According  to  them,  Paul  would  say :  **  I 
am  too  good  an  Israelite,  too  zealous  a  patriot,  to  be  capable  of  affirming 
a  thing  so  contrary  to  the  interests  of  my  people.'*  As  if  the  interests  of 
truth  were  not  supreme,  in  Paul's  view,  over  national  affections  !  And 
what  in  this  case  would  be  meant  by  the  epithets  descendant  of  Abraham 
and  of  Benjamin,  which  Meyer  alleges  against  our  explanation  ?  May  not 
one,  with  his  civil  status  as  an  Israelite  perfectly  nnquei^tionnble,  comport 
himself  as  a  bad  patriot  ?   What  Paul  means  by  them  is  this  :  *^  It  is  nothing 
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my  being  an  Israelite  of  the  purest  blood  ;  God  has  nevertheless  made  of  me 
such  as  you  see  me,  a  true  believer/*  Meyer  still  urges  the  objection 
of  the  exceptional  position  of  a  man  like  Paul ;  but  the  apostle  does  not 
confine  himself  to  pleading  this  personal  fact ;  he  adds  to  it  immediately, 
from  ver.  2  onward,  the  patent  fact  of  the  whole  Judeo-Christian  portion 
of  the  church. — Weizs^cker  makes  the  important  remark  on  this  ver.  1 : 
'*Paul  could  not  possibly  take  his  proof  from  his  own  person,  if  the 
mass  of  the  Christians  of  Rome  were  Judeo-Ohristian,  and  so  themselves 
the  best  refutation  of  the  objection  raised.** 

Vv.  2,  3.  **  Ood  hath  not  cast  away  HU people  \chich  HeforeJcnew.  Or  ttot 
ye  not  what  the  Scripture  aaith  in  the  passage  about  Elijah  ;  how  he  mal'eth  inr 
terceasion  to  God  agaiiist  Israel:  *  Lordj  tliey  have  killed  Thy  proj)hets^*  they 
have  digged  dotcn  Thine  altars^  and  I  am  left  alone,  and  they  seek  my  life.'^'* — 
The  formal  denial  which  begins  ver.  2  is  intended  to  introduce  the  moie 
general  proof,  the  exposition  of  which  begins  with  the  words:  Or  wot  ye 
?iotf  Several  commentators  (Or.,  Aug.,  Clirys.,  Lulh.,  Calv.,  etc.)  have 
explained  the  words  :  wh/mi  lie  foreknew^  as  a  restriction  nai rowing  the  gen- 
eral notion  of  the  people  of  Israel :  **  He  could  undoubtedly  cast  away  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  not  the  foreknown  elect  who  form,  strictly  speak- 
ing, Ilis  feopUy  This  meaning  is  inadmissible  ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  ver.  1,  the  matter  in  question  here  is  not  the  lot  of  this  elect  por- 
tion, but  that  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Is  it  not  of  the  entire  people  that 
the  apostle  speaks  when,  in  vv.  28  and  29,  he  says:  '*^«  touching  the 
election,  they  are  loved  for  the  Father's  sake  ;  for  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance  ?*'  These  words  are  the  authentic  explanation 
of  the  expression  in  ver.  2:  His  people  whom  He  foreknew.  Of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  one  only  was  chosen  and  known  beforehand,  by  an 
act  of  divine  foreknowledge  and  love,  as  the  people  whose  history  would 
be  identified  with  the  realization  of  salvation.  In  all  others  salvation  is 
the  affair  of  individuals,  but  here  the  notion  of  salvation  is  attached  to  the 
nation  itself ;  not  that  the  liberty  of  individuals  is  in  the  least  compro- 
mised by  this  collective  destination.  The  Israelites  contemporary  with 
Jesus  might  reject  Him ;  an  indefinite  series  of  generations  may  for  ages 
perpetuate  this  fact  of  national  unbelief.  God  is  under  no  pressure  ;  time 
can  stretch  out  as  long  as  He  pleases.  He  w^ll  add,  if  need  be,  ages  to 
ages,  until  there  come  at  length  the  generation  disposed  to  open  their 
eyes  and  freely  welcome  their  Messiah.  God  foreknew  this  nation  as 
believing  and  saved,  and  sooner  or  later  they  cannot  fail  to  be  both. 

As  usual,  the  form  :  or  know  ye  not,  signifies :  '*  Or  if  ye  allege  the  con- 
trary, do  ye  forget"  .  .  . — The  expression  h  'HAt'^x,  literally,  in  Elias,  is  a 
form  of  quotation  frequent  in  the  N.  T.  (Mark  xii.  26  ;  Luke  xx.  37)  and 
in  the  Rabbins  to  denote  :  **  in  the  passage  of  the  Scriptures  which  contains 
the  history  of  Elias.** — The  preposition  Kara  can  signify  nothing  else  here 
than  against.  To  intercede  against  is  a  strange  expression,  but  fitted  to 
bring  out  the  abnormal  state  of  the  people  in  regard  to  whom  the  prophet 
could  only  pray  thus,  that  is  to  say,  protesting  before  God  against  their 
conduct.     Comp.  1  Kings  xix.  10,  14,  18. 

Ver.  3.  In  the  Hebrew  text  the  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  put  first ;  it  is 
needless  to  seek  an  intention  for  this  inversion. — Mention  is  made  of  **  altars 
of  God,*'  though  according  to  the  law  there  was,  properly  speaking,  only 
one  legitimate  altar,  that  of  the  sanctuary.  But  the  law  itself  authorized, 
besides,  the  erection  of  altars  in  the  places  where  God  had  visibly  revealed 
Himself  (Ex.  xx.  24),  as  at  Bethel,  for  example.  Moreover,  participation  in 
the  legitimate  altar  being  interdicted  within  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  it  is  probable  that  in  such  circumstances  the  faithful  ventured  to 
sacrifice  elsewhere  than  at  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  viii.  29). — Meyer  interprets 

»  T.  R.  reads  here  Arywv.  with  K  L,  Synch.  t  t.  R.  reads  here  jcoi,  with  DEL,  Syr. 
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the  word  ahne  in  this  sense :  **  alone  of  all  the  prophets/^  This  meaning 
seems  to  us  iucompntible  with  God's  answer.  The  seven  tJu/usand  are  not 
prophets,  but  simple  worshippers.  Blijah,  in  that  state  of  deep  discour- 
agement into  which  foregoing  events  had  plunged  him,  no  longer  saw  in 
Israel  any  others  than  idolaters,  or  believers  too  cowardly  to  deserve  the 
name. 

Vv.  4,  5.  ^^  But  what  mith  the  answer  of  Ood  unto  himf  I  have  reserved  to 
myself  seven  thouMand  men^  who  have  not  lowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  Been  so 
then,  at  this  present  time  also  there  is  a  remnant  aceording  to  the  election  of 
grace.'*'* — XpT^fiartafidc :  the  direction  of  a  matter,  and  hence:  a  decision  of 
authority ;  then  :  a  divine  declaration,  an  oracle  (Matt.  ii.  12). — It  is  im- 
possible to  apply  the  words  :  **  I  have  reserved  to  myself,"  to  the  temporal 
preservation  of  this  elect  body  of  pious  Israelites,  in  the  midst  of  the 
judgments  which  are  soon  to  burst  on  Israel.  It  is  in  the  spiritual  sense, 
as  faithful  worshippers  in  the  midst  of  reigning  idolatry,  that  God 
reserves  them  to  Himself.  They  are  the  leaven  kept  by  His  faithfulness 
in  the  midst  of  His  degenerate  people. — It  is  impossible  to  understand 
what  leads  Ilofmann  to  take  KarkTuntyv  as  the  third  person  plural :  **  They 
(the  persecutors)  have  left  me  seven  thousand  men."  This  cannot  be  the 
meaning  in  the  Hebrew,  where  the  grammar  is  opposed  to  it ;  and  as 
little  the  sense  meant  by  Paul,  where  the  words  to  myself  and  according  to 
the  election  of  grace^  ver.  5,  prove  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  action  of  God 
Himself.  The  pronoun  to  myself  does  not  belong  to  the  Hebrew  text ;  it 
is  added  by  Paul  to  bring  mora  into  relief  the  settled  purpose  of  grace  in 
this  preservation. — The  substantive  BaaA,  Ba/xl,  is  preceded  by  the  fem- 
inine ry :  ''Hhe  (female)  Baal."  This  form  is  surprising,  for  Baal,  the 
god  of  the  sun  among  the  Phoenicians,  was  a  masculine  divinity,  to  whom 
Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  corresponded,  as  the  female  divinity. 
By  the  LXX.  the  name  Baal  is  sometimes  used  as  feminine,  sometimes 
as  masculine.  In  our  passage  this  version  uses  it  in  the  latter  way.  To 
explain  the  female  form  as  used  here  by  Paul,  it  has  been  thought  that  Baal 
was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  hermaphrodite  divinity.  But  in  1  Sam.  vii. 
4,  we  find  Baal  put  along  with  Astarte,  and  both  in  the  feminine  form.  It 
seems  to  us  more  natural  simply  to  understand  the  feminine  substantive  elKdvi^ 
the  image,  in  the  sense  of:  **  the  statue  Baal."  Meyer  objects  that  in  that 
case  the  article  tov  would  be  required  before  BdaX.  But  the  Jews  took  pleas- 
ure in  identifying  false  gods  with  their  images,  as  if  to  say  that  the  god  was 
nothing  more  than  his  material  representation.  The  Rabbins,  in  this  same 
contemptuous  spirit,  had  invented  the  term  Ehhoth  to  designate  idols,  a 
feminine  plural  of  Elohim,  and  several  have  been  thereby  led  to  suppose 
that  our  feminine  article  might  be  explained  by  a  feeling  of  the  same 
kind.  This  explanation  is  not  impossible,  but  the  previous  one  seems  to 
me  the  more  simple. 

Ver.  5.  This  verse  applies  the  case  of  the  seven  thousand  to  present 
circumstances.  The  remnant,  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks,  evidently  de- 
notes the  small  portion  of  the  Jewish  people  who  in  Jesus  have  recognized 
the  Messiah.  The  term  2^ififia,  remnant,  is  related  to  the  preceding  verb 
KariXiKov,  I  have  reserved  to  myself,  kept.  There  is  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  members  of  the  Jewish  people  who  shall  survive  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  shall  be  preserved  to  go  into  exile.  These  form,  on  the 
contrary,  the  rejected  portion  to  whom  the  words,  vv.  7-10,  apply. — ^The 
three  particles  which  connect  this  verse  with  the  preceding  context :  «>, 
then,  also,  refer,  the  first  to  the  internal  resemMance  of  the  two  facts,  for  the 
same  principle  is  realized  in  both  ;  the  second,  to  the  moral  necessity  with 
which  the  one  follows  from  the  other  in  consequence  of  this  analogy.  The 
third  simply  indicates  the  addition  of  a  new  example  to  the  former.— The 
words :  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  might  apply  to  the  individuals  more 
or  less  numerous  who  are  embraced  in  this  remnant,  now  become  the 
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nucleus  of  the  church.  The  word  election  would  in  that  case  be  explained , 
as  in  the  case  of  the  elect  in  general,  viii.  29,  30,  by  the  fact  of  the  fore- 
knowledge which  God  had  of  their  faith.  But  the  matter  in  question 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  chapter  is  the  lot  of  the  Jewish  people  in  gen- 
eral ;  it  is  therefore  to  them  in  their  entirety  that  the  idea  of  the  divine 
election  refers ;  comp.  w.  2  and  28.  One  thing  indeed  follows  from  the 
election  of  grace  applied  to  the  whole  of  Israel ;  not  the  salvation  of  such 
or  such  individuals,  but  the  indestructible  existence  of  a  believing  remnant 
at  all  periods  of  their  history,  even  in  the  most  disastrous  crises  of  unbelief, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Elias,  or  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  idea  contained  in  the  words :  *'  according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  is 
therefore  this  :  In  virtue  of  the  election  of  Israel  as  the  salvation-people, 
God  has  not  left  them  in  our  days  without  a  faithful  remnant,  any  more 
than  lie  did  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  at  the  period  when  a  far 
grosser  heathenism  was  triumphant. 

Ver.  6.  "jZVowj,  if  it  is  hy  grace,  then  is  it  tw  more  of  works;  since  grace 
would  he  no  more  grace.''^  * — The  apostle  wishes  to  express  the  idea,  that  if 
Israel  possess  this  privilege  of  always  preserving  within  tlieir  bosom  a 
faithful  remnant,  it  is  not  because  of  any  particular  merit  they  have  ac- 
quired before  God  by  their  works  ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  grace  on  the 
part  of  Him  who  has  chosen  them.'  The  instant  there  was  introduced  into 
this  dispensation  a  meritorious  cause,  whether  for  little  or  for  much,  there 
would  be  taken  away  from  grace  its  character  of  freeness ;  it  would  no 
longer  be  what  it  is.  Why  add  this  idea  here  ?  Because  it  is  only  inas- 
much as  the  maintenance  of  the  faithful  remnant  is  a  matter  of  grace,  that 
the  rejection  of  the  mass  (of  which  Paul  is  about  to  speak,  vv.  7-9)  is  not 
an  injustice.  If  there  were,  on  the  part  of  Israel  as  a  people,  the  least 
merit  arising  from  work  as  the  ground  of  their  election,  even  that  partial 
rejection,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  would  be  impossible. — The  word 
ovKiTi,  no  more,  should  be  taken  here  in  the  logical  sense  :  the  principle  of 
grace  being  once  laid  down.  The  verb  yiuerai  (literally,  not  i»,  but  becomes) 
should  be  explained  as  Meyer  does  :  Grace  ceases  to  show  itself  as  what  it 
is,  ceases  to  hecotne  in  its  realization  what  it  is  in  its  essence. 

The  second  proposition,  parallel  to  the  former,  which  is  found  in  the 
T.  R.,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  context,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  must 
appear  suspicious.  But  it  is  decidedly  condemned  by  its  omission  in  the 
greater  number  of  documents,  and  in  particular  by  the  harmony  on  this 
point  of  the  Alex,  and  Greco-Latin  texts-,  excepting  the  Vatican  vs.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  reason  copyists  could  have  had  for  rejecting  it. 
Volkmar,  in  order  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Vatic,  alleges  this  very  fact  of 
the  want  of  relation  to  the  context  as  that  which  struck  copyists,  and  gave 
rise  to  its  rejection.  This  is  to  do  them  too  much  honor.  We  should  liave 
had  much  graver  and  more  numerous  variants  in  the  N.  T.  if  copyists  had 
proceeded  so  freely.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  a  reader  composed  a 
proposition  parallel  and  antithetic  to  the  former,  and  wrote  it  on  the  mar- 
gin, whence  it  passed  into  the  text.     Cases  of  this  kind  are  frequent. 

It  is  obviously  wholly  unnecessary,  in  order  to  explain  this  verse,  to  hold, 
with  the  Tubingen  school,  that  tlie  apostle  means  to  refute  the  Judeo- 
Christian  principle  of  the  mixing  up  of  works  and  grace.  Besides,  would 
not  the  apostle  have  addressed  himself  directly  in  this  case  as  he  does  to 
his  Gentile-Christian  readers  in  the  passage  vv.  13  and  14,  which  Volkmar 
himself  puts  parallel  to  this  ? 

1  T.  R.  here  readn,  with  B  L,  the  Mnn.  and  Syr.  :  n  £e  e{  epYcov,  ovjcen  eori  x^^^^  *^**-  to  ^pyov 
ovKCTt  t<mv  tpyov  {but  if  if  be  0/  loorfu  it  is  no  more  grace^  since  work  loould  be  no  rtwre  tocrk). 
These  words  are  omitted  in  K  A  C  D  £  F  Q  P,  It.  Vnlg. ;  besides  this,  tiiis  sentence  presents 
many  variants. 

*  "  Human  salvation  mnst  be  ascribed  either  to  man  or  to  God  :  it  cannot  be  a  mizod  result 
of  two  different  incommenaorable  and  incongraoue  agencies.^* — ^Vaaghan,  in  lo.—T.  W.  C. 
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Let  us  again  remark  the  correlation  between  this  passage,  vv.  1-5,  and 
the  preceding,  ix.  6-13.  The  latter  referred  to  the  carnal  portion  of  the 
nation,  and  proved  the  right  God  had  to  reject  them  (as  much  as  Ishmael 
and  Esau) ;  the  present  passage  refers  to  the  faithful  portion,  and  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  God  has  not  failed  to  maintain  a  similar  elect  number 
in  Israel.  These  two  points  of  view  taken  together  form  the  complete 
truth  on  the  subject. 

lieuss  finds  in  this  passage  two  theories  placed  side  by  side  with  one  an- 
other, but  '*  which  logic  deems  contradictory.^'  The  one,  he  thinks,  is 
that  of  unconditional  grace^  by  which  the  holy  remnant  are  kept  in  their 
fidelity ;  the  other  that  of  works^  by  which  Paul  explains  the  rejection  of 
the  nation  in  general.  But  there  is  no  contradiction  between  these  two 
points  of  view ;  for  if  the  faithfulness  of  the  elect  supposes  the  initiative 
of  grace,  it  nevertheless  implies  faith  on  their  part,^  and  if  the  mass  of  the 
nation  are  rejected,  this  rejection  only  arises  from  their  voluntary  and  per- 
severing resistance  to  the  solicitations  of  grace. 

The  apostle  put  the  question  whether  the  present  relation  between  God 
and  Israel  was  that  of  an  absolute  divorce  ;  and  he  began  by  answering  : 
no,  in  the  sense  that  a  portion  at  least  of  Israel  have  obtained  grace,  and 
form  henceforth  the  nucleus  of  the  church.  But,  he  adds — for  this  is  the 
other  side  of  the  truth — it  is  certainly  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  have  been  smitten  with  hardness.  This  is  what  he  expounds  in  vv. 
7-10,  showing,  as  his  habit  is,  that  this  severe  measure  was  in  keeping 
with  the  antecedents  of  the  theocratic  history  and  the  declarations  of 
Scripture. 

Vv.  7,  8.  ^^Wha^  then?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh 
for^^  while  tlie  election  hath  obtained  it ;  hut  the  rest  were  hardened.  Accord- 
ing '  as  it  is  written,  God  hath  given  them  a  spirit  of  torpor,  eyes  that  they 
should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  shovld  not  hear,  unto  this  day,'''' — By  the 
question :  What  then?  Paul  means  :  If  Israel  are  not  really  rejected,  what 
then  ?  What  has  happened  ?  As  he  has  elucidated  this  question  in  chap. 
X.,  he  confines  himself  to  summing  up  in  a  word  all  that  he  has  explained 
above  regarding  the  foolish  conduct  of  Israel.  The  object  of  their  search, 
the  justification  to  be  obtained  from  God,  having  becfl  pursued  by  them  in 
a  chimerical  way  (by  means  of  human  works),  they  have  not  attained  the 
end  which  the  elect  have  reached  without  trouble  by  faith.  The  present 
iixL^TjTei,  seeketh,  for  which  there  must  not  be  substituted,  with  the  oldest 
translations  (see  the  critical  note),  the  impcrf.  sought,  indicates  what  Israel 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  at  the  very  moment  when  the  apostle  is  writing. 
— The  elect  then  being  once  excepted,  it  is  quite  true  that  all  the  rest, 
oi  loiTToi,  have  been  rejected,  and  that  in  the  severest  way  :  a  judgment  of 
hardening  with  which  God  has  visited  them.  The  term  napovv,  to  harden, 
signifies  in  the  strict  sense  :  to  deprive  an  organ  of  its  natural  sensibility ; 
morally  :  to  take  away  from  the  heart  the  faculty  of  being  touched  by  what 
is  good  or  divine,  from  the  understanding,  the  faculty  of  discerning  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  sequel  will  ex- 
plain how  it  is  possible  for  such  an  effect  to  be  ascribed  to  divine  opera- 
tion. 

Ver.  8.  Holy  Scripture  had  already  either  witnessed  to  an  operation  of 
God  in  this  direction  in  certain  cases,  or  had  raised  the  foreboding  of  it  in 
regard  to  the  Jews.  So  when  Moses  said  to  the  people  after  their  exodus 
from  Egypt,  Deut.  xxix.  4 :  "  The  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to 
perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day."  And  yet 
(ver.  2)  **  they  had  seen  all  that  the  Lord  did  before  their  eyes."     All  the 

1  Snch  an  implication  is  by  no  means  necessary,  nor  is  it  saggested  by  the  words  of  Paul.— 
T.  IV.  C. 
•  F  G,  It.  Syr. :  <ire<in-«i  (souffhf),  instead  of  cTt<i}rci  {seeketh). 
'KB:  Ko&antp  insteiad  of  xaOtn, 
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wonders  wrought  in  the  wilderness   they  had   seen  in  a  sort  without 
seeing  them  ;  they  had  heard   the  daily  admonitions  of  Moses  without 
hearing  them,  because  they  were  under  the  weight  of  a  spirit  of  insensi- 
bility ;  and  this  judgment  which  had  weighed  on  them  during  the  forty 
years  of  their  rejection  in  the  wilderness  continued  still  at  the  time  when 
Moses  spoke  to  them  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  when  they  were  preparing  to 
enter  Canaan  :   until  this  day.     In  quoting  this  remarkable  saying,  Paul 
modifies  it  slightly  ;  for  the  first  words  :  ^^God  Kath  not  given  you  a  heart 
to   perceive,^'  he  substitutes  a  somewhat  different  expression,  which  he 
borrows  from  Isa.  xxix.  10 :   **  The  Lord  hath  poured  upon  you  the  spirit  of 
deep  sleep.''    The  negative  form  of  which  Moses  had  made  use  (**  God  hath 
not  given  you''  .  .  •  )  perfectly  suited  the  epoch  when  this  long  judg- 
ment was  about  to  close  :  *'  God  hath  not  yet  bestowed  on  you  this  gracious 
gift  to  this  day  ;  but  He  is  about  to  grant  it  at  length  1"     While,  when 
the  apostle  wrote,  the  affirmative  form  used  by  Isaiah  to  express  the  same 
idea  was  much  more  appropriate:  **  God  hath  poured  out  on  you"  .  .  . 
The  state  of  Israel  indeed  resembled  in  all  respects  that  of  the  people 
when  in  Isaiah's  time  they  ran  blindfold  into  the  punishment  of  captivity. 
Hence  it  is  that  Paul  prefers  for  those  first  words  the  form  of  Isaiah  to 
that  of  Moses. — There  is  something  paradoxical  in  the  expression :  a  spirit 
of  torpor  ;  for  usually  the  spirit  rouses  and  awakens,  instead  of  rendering 
insensible.     But  God  can  also  put  in  operation  a  paralyzing  force.     It  is  so 
when  He  wills  for  a  time  to  give  over  a  man  who  perseveres  in  resisting 
Him  to  a  blindness  such  that  he  punishes  himself  as  it  were  with  his  own 
hand  ;  see  the  example  of  Pharaoh  (ix.  17)  and  that  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
10). — The  term  /cardvif/c,  which  is  ordinarily  translated  by  stupefaction^  and 
which  we  prefer  to  render  by  the  word  torpor^  may  be  explained  etymologi- 
cally  in  two  ways  :  Either  it  is  derived  from  I'fxrcrw,  the  act  of  piercing, 
rending^  striking,  whence  there  would  result,  when  the  blow  is  violent,  a 
state  of  stupor  and  momentary  insensibility  ;  or  it  is  taken  to  be  from  vvo, 
v6Cw,  vwrrdsu,  to  tend  the  head  in  order  to  sleep,  whence  :  to  fall  asleep.     It  is 
perhaps  in  this  second  sense  that  the  LXX.  have  taken  it,  who  use  it  pretty 
frequently,  as  in  our  passage,  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  mardenui,  deep 
sleep.     This  second  derivation  is  learnedly  combated  by  Fritzsche  ;  but  it 
has  again  quite  recently  been  defended  by  Volkmar.     If  we  bring  into 
close  connection,  as  St.  Paul  does  here,  the  saying  of  Isaiah  with  that  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  must  prefer  the  notion  of  torpor  or  stupor  to  that  of  sleep  ; 
for  the  subject  in  question  in  the  context  is  not  a  man  who  is  sleeping,  but 
one  who,  while  having  his  eyes  open  and  seeing,  sees  not. — The  works  of 
God  have  two  aspects,  the  one  external,  the  material  fact ;  the  other  inter- 
nal, the  divine  thought  contained  in  the  fact.     And  thus  it  comes  about, 
that  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  paralyzed,  one  may  see  those  works  with- 
out seeing  them ;  comp.  Isa.  vi.  10 ;  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15 ;  John  xii.  40,  etc. 
— The  apostle  adds  in  the  following  verses  a  second  quotation,  taken  from 
Ps.  Ixix.  22  and  23. 

Vv.  9,  10.  ^^  And  David  saith.  Let  their  tahle  he  made  a  snare  and  a  trap 
and  a  stujnltUng-hlock,  and  \so\  a  just  recompense  unto  them  I  Let  their  eyes 
he  darkened,  that  they  may  not  see;  and  bow  down  their  back  alwayf  " — Paul 
ascribes  this  psalm  to  David,  according  to  the  title  and  Jewish  tradition ; 
he  does  not  meddle  with  criticism.  Is  this  title  erroneous,  as  is  alleged  by 
our  modern  savants  ?  They  allege  vv.  33-36.  which  close  the  psalm,  and  in 
which  we  have  mention  made  of  the  liberated  captives  who  shall  rebuild 
and  possess  the  cities  of  Judah,  expressions  which  naturally  apply  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author  speaks  **  of  that 
zeal  for  the  house  of  God  which  eats  him  up  ;"  which  supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  temple.  Nay  more,  the  adversaries  who  oppress  him  are  ex- 
pressly designated  as  members  of  God's  people  :  they  are  **  his  brethren, 
his  mother's  children"  (ver.  8) ;   they  shall  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of 
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life"  (ver.  28)  ;  their  name  was  therefore  inscribed  in  it ;  they  nre  not  the 
Chaldeans.  Finally,  what  is  stronger  :  those  enemies,  his  fellow-country- 
men, enjoy  perfect  external  well-being  ;  while  they  give  the  Psalmist,  the 
object  of  their  hatred,  gall  to  drink,  they  themselves  sit  at  table  and  sing 
as  tliey  drink  strong  drink  (vv.  22  and  11,  12)  ;  a  singular  description  of 
the  state  of  the  Jews  in  captivity  !  It  must  therefore  be  held  that  the  last 
verses  of  the  psalm  (w.  33-36)  were,  like  the  last  and  perfectly  similar 
verses  of  Ps.  li.  (vv.  18  and  19),  added  to  the  hymn  later,  when  the  exiled 
people  applied  it  to  their  national  sufferings.  >  The  original  description  is 
that  of  the  righteous  Inraelite  suffering  for  the  cause  of  God ;  and  his  ad- 
versaries, to  whom  the  curses  contained  in  the  two  verses  quoted  by  Paul 
refer,  are  all  the  enemies  of  this  just  one  within  the  theocracy  itself,  from 
Saul  persecuting  David  down  to  the  Jewish  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  Church. — The  table\%,  in  the  Psalmist^s  sense,  the  emblem  of  the  material 
pleasures  in  which  the  ungodly  live.  Their  life  of  gross  enjoyments  is  to 
become  to  them  what  the  snares  of  all  sorts  with  which  men  catch  them  are 
to  the  lower  animals.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  the  apostle  is 
here  applying  this  figure  in  a  spiritual -sense ;  for  the  punishment  which  he 
has  in  view  is  of  a  spiritual  nature  ;  it  is,  moral  hardening.  The  cause  of 
such  a  judgment  must  therefore  be  something  else  than  simple  worldly 
enjoyment ;  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proud  confidence  of  Israel  in  their 
ceremonial  works.  The  tahU  is  therefore,  in  Paul's  sense,  the  emblem  of 
presumptuous  security  founded  on  their  fidelity  to  acts  of  worship,  whether 
the  reference  be  to  the  table  of  showbread  as  a  symbol  of  the  Levitical 
worship  in  general,  or  to  the  sacrificial  feasts.  These  works,  on  which  they 
reckoned  to  save  them,  are  precisely  what  is  ruining  them. — The  Psalmist 
expresses  the  idea  of  ruin  only  by  two  terms  :  those  of  srutre  and  net  (in  the 
LXX.  Tray/f,  net,  and  cmvdoTMv,  stumNing-hhck).  Paul  adds  a  third,  Bt/pay 
strictly  prey^  and  hence  :  every  means  of  catching  prey.  This  third  term  is 
taken  from  Ps.  xxxv.  8  (in  the  LXX),  where  it  is  used  as  a  parallel  to  rrayig, 
net  J  in  a  passage  every  way  similar  to  that  of  Ps.  Ixix.  By  this  accumula- 
tion of  almost  synonymous  terms,  Paul  means  forcibly  to  express  the  idea 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  escape,  because  no  kind  of  snare  will 
be  wanting  ;  first  the  net  (7ray/f),  then  the  weapons  of  the  chase  (difpa),  and 
finally  the  trap  which  causes  the  prey  to  fall  into  the  pit  (ffKtiwJaXov).— The 
Hebrew  and  the  LXX.,  as  we  have  said,  contain  only  two  of  these  terms, 
the  first  and  the  third.  Instead  of  the  second,  the  LXX.  read  another 
regimen:  elg  avrairdioatv,  for  a  recompense.  Whence  comes  this  expression? 
They  have  evidently  meant  thereby  to  render  the  word  lischelomim^  for 
those  who  are  in  security,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  put  between  the 
words  snare  and  stumbling-hlock.  Only  to  render  it  as  they  have  done,  they 
must  have  read  lescMUoumim  (probably  after  another  reading).  This  sub- 
stantive is  derived  from  the  verb  schalam,  to  he  complete,  whence  in  the  Pl'el : 
to  recompense.  It  therefore  signifies  recompense  ;  hence  this  elg  avranddoaiv, 
for  a  recompense,  in  the  LXX.  Paul  borrows  from  them  this  expression  ; 
but  he  puts  it  at  the  end  as  a  sort  of  conclusion  :  *'  and  so  in  just  retribu- 
tion." In  ver.  10  the  apostle  continues  to  apply  to  the  present  judgment 
of  Israel  (hardening)  the  expressions  of  the  Psalmist.  The  reference  is  to 
the  darkening  of  the  understanding  which  follows  on  the  insensibility  of 
the  heart  (ver.  9),  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Gentiles,  with  their  natural 
good  sense,  understand  the  gospel  better  than  those  Jews  who  have  been 
instructed,  and  cultivated  by  divine  revelation. — The  last  words  :  how  down 
their  reins,  are  an  invocation  ;  they  refer  to  the  state  of  slavish  fear  in  which 
the  Jews  shall  be  held  as  long  as  this  judsrment  of  hardening  which  keeps 
them  outside  of  the  gospel  shall  last.  They  are  slaves  to  their  laws,  to 
their  Rabbins,  and  even  to  their  God  (viii.  15).   We  must  beware  of  thinking, 

1  Tbifl  is  by  DO  means  necessary.— T.  W.  C. 
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as  Meyer  does,  that  this  chastisement  is  their  punishment  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Messiah.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  rejection  which  is  in  the  apostle^s 
eyes  the  realization  of  the  doom  of  hardening  previously  pronounced  upon 
them.  As  St.  John  shows,  xii.  37  et  seq.,  the  Jews  would  not  have  re- 
jected Jesus  if  their  eyes  had  not  been  already  blinded  and  their  ears 
stopped.  It  could  only  be  under  the  weight  of  one  of  those  judgments 
which  visit  man  with  a  spirit  of  torpor^  tliat  any  could  fail  to  discern  the 
raying  forth  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
apostle  declares,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  In  this  passage  he  ascribes  the  act  of  blind- 
ing to  the  god  of  this  worldy  who  has  cast  a  veil  over  the  spirit  of  his 
subjects.  This  means,  as  is  seen  in  the  book  of  Job,  that  God  proves  or 
punishes  by  leaving  Satan  to  act,  and  it  may  be  by  the  spirit  of  torpor  men- 
tioned in  ver.  8,  as  with  that  spirit  of  lying  whom  the  Lord  sent  to  seduce 
Ahab  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Micaiah,  1  Kings  xxii.  10  et  seq.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews  was  the  effect^  not  the 
cause  of  the  hardening.  The  cause — Paul  has  clearly  enough  said,  ix. 
31-33 — was  the  obstinacy  of  their  self-righteousness. 


Vv.  11-82. 

God  has  not  then,  absolutely  speaking,  rejected  His  people  ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  He  has  hardened  and  rejected  a  portion  of  them.  Yet 
there  are  two  restrictions  to  be  noted  here :  This  chastisement  is  only 
partial ;  and,  besides,  it  is  only  tempoi'ary.  It  is  this  second  idea  -which  is 
developed  in  the  following  passage.  It  is  obvious  how  far  Keuss  is  mis- 
taken when  he  calls  this  second  passage,  in  relation  to  the  former,  ''a 
seeotid  explanation.^^  This  critic^s  constant  idea  is  that  of  contradictory 
points  of  view  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  the  apostle's  writing.  On  the 
contrary,  the  following  passage  is  the  logical  complement  of  the  preceding  : 
'*  And  this  chastisement,  which  has  fallen  on  Israel  only  paitially,  is  itself 
only  for  a  time.'' 

This  passage  includes  four  sections,  having  each  a  distinct  subject. 

The  first,  vv.  11-15,  points  out  the  two  ends,  the  proximate^  and  the  finals 
of  the  irejection  of  the  Jews.  The  proximate  end  was  to  facilitate  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  the  final  end  is  to  restore  the  Jews  themselves  by 
means  of  the  converted  Gentiles,  and  that  to  bring  down  at  length  on  the 
latter  the  fulness  of  divine  blessing. 

The  second  section,  vv.  10-24,  is  intended  to  put  the  Gentiles  on  their 
guard  against  the  pride  with  which  they  might  be  inspired  by  the  position 
which  is  made  theirs  for  the  present  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  well  as 
against  contempt  of  the  Jews  into  which  they  might  be  carried. 

In  the  third,  vv.  25-29,  Paul  announces  positively,  as  a  matter  of  revela- 
tion, the  fact  of  the  final  conversion  of  Israel. 

Finally,  the  fourth,  vv.  30-82,  contains  a  general  view  of  the  course  of 
divine  work  in  the  accomplishment  of  salvation. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  subject  so  difiScult,  to  imagine  a  simpler  and  more 
logical  order. 

Vv.  11-15. 

Vv.  11,  12.  **  I  say  then,  Have  they  stumbled  that  they  should  fedlf  Let  it 
not  he  /  But  hy  their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  OentUes,  for  to  provoke 
them  to  jealousy.  Now,  if  the  fall  of  them  he  the  riches  of  the  u>orld,  and  the 
diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Oentiles,  hotc  much  more  will  he  their 
fulness/  " — The  tlien  indicates  that  this  new  question  is  occasioned  by  the 
preceding  development:  **A  portion  have  been  hardened  ;  is  it  then  for- 
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ever?"  The  qnestion  with  (lij  anticipates  a  negative  answer.  According 
to  many  commentators,  the  two  terms  stumble  and/aZ^  have  almost  the  same 
meaning,  and  they  make  the  question  signify  :  **have  they  fallen  solely  for 
the  end  of  falling  ?^^  But  this  meaning  would  have  required  the  adverb 
fidvov^  onli/y  and  it  is  contrary  besides,  to  the  difference  of  meaning  between 
the  two  verbs  ;  KraUtv,  to  stumble,  expresses  the  shock  against  an  obstacle ; 
iriTrravj  to  J'all^  the  fall  which  follows  from  it.  Consequently  the  meaning 
can  only  be  this  :  **  Have  they  stumbled  so  as  to  leave  forever  their  posi- 
tion as  God^s  people,  and  to  remain  as  it  were  lying  on  the  ground  (plunged 
in  perdition)  ?*'  Comp.  the  figures  of  striking  againU,  ix.  32,  and  stumbling^ 
ver.  9. — **  No,"  answers  the  apostle,  *^  God  has  very  different  views.  This 
dispensation  tends  to  a  first  proximate  aim,  namely,  to  open  to  the  Gentiles 
the  gateway  of  salvation.'^  According  to  Rcuss,  the  apostle  means  to  say, 
God  **  has  for  the  present  hardened  the  Jews  that  the  gospel  might  be  ear- 
ned to  the  Gentiles.''  If  by  this  the  author  means  anew  to  ascribe  to  St. 
Paul  the  idea  of  the  unconditional  decree  in  viitue  of  which  God  disposes 
of  meu  independently  of  their  moral  liberty,  he  completely  mistakes  the 
apostle's  thought.  It  is  through  the  fault  of  Israel  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles  to  be  carried  out  except 
by  God's  breaking  with  the  chosen  people.  If,  indeed,  this  people  had 
lent  themselves  with  intelligence  and  love  to  God's  purpose  toward  the  rest 
of  mankind,  they  would  willingly  have  let  fall  their  theocratic  pretensions  ; 
and,  substituting  the  righteousness  of  faith  for  that  of  the  law,  they  would 
themselves  have  become  God's  instruments  in  offering  to  the  Gentiles  the 
grace  they  enjoyed.  But  as  their  national  pride  did  not  permit  them  to 
enter  on  this  path,  and  as  they  wished  at  any  cost  to  maintain  their  legal 
system,  God  was  obliged  to  blind  them,  so  that  they  should  not  in  Jesus 
recognize  their  Messiah.  Otherwise  the  gospel  would  have  been  Judaized  ; 
believing  Gentiles  would  have  required  to  become  the  proselyiesof  Israel, 
and  this  would  have  been  an  end  of  salvation  for  the  world,  and  of  the  world 
for  salvation.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  proud  contempt  of  the 
Jews  for  the  Gentiles,  there  would  have  been  formed  between  them  and 
the  latter  such  a  relation  of  enmity,  that  if  Christianity  offered  itself  to  the 
world  under  cover  of  this  detested  Judaism,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
gained  some  adherents,  but  it  would  have  been  the  object  of  the  antipathy 
which  the  Gentile  world  felt  to  the  Jewish  people.  In  these  circumstances, 
God,  who  wished  the  salvation  of  the  world,  necessarily  required  to  disen- 
tangle the  cause  of  the  gospel  from  that  of  Judaism,  and  even  to  oppose 
them  to  one  another.  And  this  is  what  was  brought  about  by  the  refusal 
of  Israel  to  recognize  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  The  preaching  of  the  Christ, 
delivered  by  this  very  separation,  was  able,  free  from  all  hindrance,  to  take 
its  flight  over  the  world.  Once,  then,  Israel  had  become  by  their  own 
fault  what  they  were,  God  could  evidently  not  act  otherwise,  if  He  would 
save  the  Gentiles ;  but  nothing  forced  Israel  to  become  s^ic?^.  There  is 
nothing  here,  therefore,  of  an  unconditional  decree  ;  it  is  ever  the  same  law 
we  meet  with :  God's  plan  embracing  the  vagaries  of  human  liberty,  and 
making  them  turn  to  its  own  fulfilment. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Wonderful  result  I  Israel,  having  been  unwilling 
to  concur  with  God  in  saving  the  Gentiles,  must  end  by  being  themselves 
saved  through  their  salvation.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  humiliation  for  them 
to  be  the  last  to  enter  where  they  should  have  introduced  all  others ;  but 
on  God^s  part  it  is  the  height  of  mercy.  Here  is  the  more  remote  end  (for 
which  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  becomes  a  means),  which  Paul  indi- 
cates in  the  words  borrowed  from  the  passage  of  Moses  quoted  above, 
x.  10:  ^^to  provoke  them  to  jealousy.''^  Seeing  all  the  blessings  of  the 
kingdom,  pardon,  justification,  the  Holy  Spirit,  adoption,  shed  down 
abundantly  on  the  Gentile  nations  through  faith  in  Him  whom  they  have 
rejected,  how  can  they  help  saying  at  length  :  These  blessings  are  ours  ? 
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And  how  can  they  help  opening  their  eyes  and  recognizing  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah,  since  in  Him  the  works  predicted  of  the  Messiah  are  accom- 
plished ?  How  shall  the  elder  son,  seeing  bis  younger  brother  seated  and 
celebrating  the  feast  at  his  father's  table,  fail  to  ask  that  he  may  re-enter 
the  paternal  home  and  come  to  sit  down  side  by  side  with  his  brother, 
after  throwing  himself  into  fhe  arms  of  their  common  father  ?  Such  is  the 
spectacle  of  which  Paul  gives  us  a  glimpse  in  the  words:  to pravohe  tliem 
to  jealousy.  The  sin  of  the  Jews  could  modify  the  execution  of  God's  plan, 
but  by  no  means  prevent  it. 

Yer.  12.  The  6e  is  that  of  gradation  :  icell  then.  It  is  a  new  and  more 
joyous  perspective  still  which  the  apostle  opens  up.  If  the  exclusion  of 
the  Jews,  by  allowing  the  gospel  to  be  presented  to  the  world  freed  from 
every  legal  form,  has  opened  for  it  a  large  entrance  among  the  Gentiles, 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  restoration  of  this  people,  if  it  shall  ever  be 
realized  ?  What  blessings  of  higher  excellence  for  the  whole  world  may 
not  be  expected  from  it !  Thus  the  apostle  advances  from  step  to  step  in 
the  explanation  of  this  mysterious  decree  of  rejection. — Their  fall  or  their 
false  step :  this  expression,  which  refers  back  to  the  term  irraUip,  to  sltimble, 
ver.  11,  denotes  Jewish  unbelief. — By  the  riches  of  the  toorldy  Paul  under- 
stands the  state  of  grace  into  which  the  Gentiles  are  introduced  by  faith  in 
a  free  salvation. — The  two  abstract  expressions yWZ  and  world  are  repro- 
duced in  a  more  concrete  way  in  a  second  proposition  parallel  to  the  first ; 
the  former  in  the  term  rjTTnua^  which  we  translate  by  diminishing  {reduction 
to  a  small  number)  \  the  latter  in  the  plural  word  the  Gentiles,  The  word 
fjTTrifia  comes  from  the  verb  iirraaBat^  the  fundamental  meaning  of  which  is  : 
to  he  in  a  state  of  inferiority.  This  inferiority  may  be  one  in  relation  to  an 
enemy ;  in  this  case  the  verb  means  :  to  he  overcome  (2  Pet.  ii.  19),  and  the 
substantive  derived  from  it  signifies  defeat  (clades).  Or  the  inferiority  may 
refer  to  a  state  fixed  on  as  normal,  and  below  which  one  falls.  The  sub- 
stantive in  this  case  denotes  a  defcit,  a  fall.  Of  these  two  meanings  the 
first  is  impossible  here ;  tur  the  enemy  by  whom  Israel  would  be  beaten 
could  be  no  other  than  God  ;  now  in  the  context  this  thought  is  inap- 
plicable. The  second  and  only  admissible  sense  may  be  applied  either 
qualitatively  or  numerically.  In  the  former  case,  the  subject  in  question 
is  a  level  of  spiritual  life  beneath  which  Israel  has  fallen ;  comp.  1  Cor. 
vi.  7  :  **  There  is  utterly  an  inferiority,  yrTijua  (a  moral  deficit),  among  you 
because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another,"  and  2  Cor.  xii.  13.  Applied  here, 
this  meaning  would  lead  to  the  following  explanation  :  **Thc  moral  degra- 
dation of  lar&el  has  become  the  cause  of  the  enriching  of  the  Gentiles." 
But  there  is  something  repugnant  in  this  idea,  and,  besides,  we  should  be 
obliged  by  it  to  take  the  substantive  Tr/z/pwi/a,  the  fulness,  which  corresponds 
to  it,  also  in  the  moral  sense  :  the  perfect  s])iritval  state  to  which  the  Jews 
shall  one  day  be  restored.  Now  this  meaning  is  impossible  in  view  of  ver. 
25,  where  this  expression  evidently  denotes  the  totality  of  the  Gentile 
nations.  "We  are  therefore  led  by  this  antithesis  to  the  numerical  meaning 
of  TJTTTiua^  diminishing  to  a  small  number  (of  believers)  :  **If  their  diminish- 
ing as  God's  people  to  a  very  small  number  of  individuals  (those  who  have 
received  the  Messiah)  has  formed  the  riches  of  the  world,  how  much  more 
their  restoration  to  the  complete  state  of  a  people"  .  .  .!  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  shade  of  difference  between  this  and  the  often 
repeated  explanation  of  Chrysostom,  which  applies  the  word  rjTTrjfia  to  the 
believing  Jews  themselves,  which  would  lead  to  an  idea  foreign  to  the 
context,  namely  this  :  that  if  so  small  a  number  of  believing  Jews  have 
already  done  so  much  good  to  the  world  by  becoming  the  nucleus  of  the 
church,  the  entire  nation  once  converted  will  do  more  still.  The  pronoun 
avTciv  (their)  excludes  this  sense  ;  for  in  the  three  propositions  it  can  only 
apply  to  the  same  subject,  the  Jewish  people  in  general  (Meyer). — ^Instead 
of  '^the  riches  of  the  toorldf^^  the  apostle  says  the  second  time  **the  riches 
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of  the  OentHes;^*  because  now  there  presents  itself  to  his  mind  that  in- 
definite series  of  Gentile  nations  wlio,  ever  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
shall  reach  them,  shall  enter  successively  into  the  church,  and  thus  till  up 
the  void  arising  from  the  reduction  of  Israel  to  so  small  a  number  of  be- 
lievers.— Their  fulness:  the  totality  of  the  then  living  members  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  The  term  nArfpufui,  used  apparently  in  such  different 
acceptations  by  the  N.  T.  writers,  has  but  one  fundamental  signification, 
of  which  all  the  others  are  only  various  applications.  It  always  denotes  : 
that  with  which  an  empty  space  is  filled  (id  quo  res  implctur)  ;  comp. 
Philippi  simplifying  Fritzsche.  In  the  application  of  this  term  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  we  must  regard  the  abstract  notion  of  a  people  as  the 
empty  frame  to  be  filled,  and  the  totality  of  the  individuals  in  whom  this 
notion  is  realized,  as  that  which  fills  the  frame. — From  what  we  have  said 
above,  wo  must  set  aside  meanings  of  a  qualitative  nature,  such  as  :  *^  the 
fulness  of  the  Messianic  salvation,"  or  **the  restoration  of  Israel  to  its 
normal  position,''  or  the  state  of  spiritual  perfection  to  which  it  is  destined 
(Fritzs.,  Rack.,  Ilofm.).  Neither  can  the  meaning  be  admitted  which 
Pliilippi  ascribes  to  the  two  words  ^tttj/m  and  n/jipuua ;  he  supplies  as 
their  understood  complement  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
explains:  **the  bhink  produced  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  their  rejec- 
tion,'' and  '*tho  filling  up  of  this  blank  by  their  readmission. "  This 
is  to  do  violence  to  the  meaning  of  the  genitives  avruv,  and  to  intro- 
duce into  the  text  an  idea  (that  of  the  kingdom  of  God)  which  is  nowhere 
indicated. 

Vv.  13-15  are  a  more  particular  application  to  St.  PauVs  ministry  of  the 
ideas  expounded  vv.  11  and  12 ;  for  this  ministry  had  a  decisive  part  to 
play  in  accomplishing  the  plan  of  God  sketched  in  these  two  last  verses  ; 
and  the  feelings  with  which  Paul  discharged  his  apostleship  must  be  m  har- 
mony with  the  course  of  God's  work.  This  is  exactly  what  he  shows  in 
these  three  verses. 

Vv.  13-15.  "  For^  I  say  it  to  you  QentUes:  Inasmuch*  as  lam  an  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles^  I  magnify  mine  office:  if  by  any  means  I  may  provoke  to  emu- 
lation them  which  are  my  fleshy  and  might  save  some  of  them.  For  if  the  cast" 
ing  away  of  them  he  the  reconciling  of  th€  toorldy  what  shall  the  restoring  of  them 
be,  but  a  resurrection  from  the  deadV — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  two  readings  yap  {for)  and  Se  (now  then).  The  authorities  are 
balanced  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  cJe,  now,  has  been  substituted  for  for, 
because  the  observation  which  begins  ver.  13  was  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding verse  in  this  sense  :  "  Now  I  tell  you  that  (the  preceding)  specially 
you  Gentiles."  And  as  this  connection  is  decidedly  mistaken,  and  the  apos- 
tle's observation  refers  manifestly  to  what  follows  (vv.  13-15),  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  true  connection  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  for. 
And  in  fact  the  natural  transition  from  vv.  11  and  12  to  vv.  13-15  is  this : 
**  What  I  have  just  told  you  of  the  magnificent  effects  which  will  one  day  be 
produced  among  you  Gentiles  by  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  is  so  true  that 
it  is  even  in  your  interest  and  as  your  apostle,  the  apostle  to  you  Gentiles, 
that  I  strive  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  ;  for  I  know  all  that  will 
one  day  accrue  to  you  from  their  national  conversion,  a  true  spiritual  res- 
urrection (ver.  15)."  There  is  a  wholly  different  and  widespread  way  of 
understanding  the  meaning  of  these  three  verses.  It  is  to  take  vv.  13  and 
14  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis  or  episode,  and  to  regard  ver.  15  as  a  somewhat 
more  emphatic  repetition  of  ver.  12 ;  comp.  for  example,  vv.  9  and  10  of 
chap.  V.  In  that  case,  what  the  apostle  would  say  in  this  parenthesis  (vv. 
13  ;iiid  14)  would  be  this:  **If  I  labor  so  ardently  in  my  mission  to  the 

*  T.\^'  !?*1*  ^^  ^^^*  ^^**  D  E  F  G  L,  It.,  while  K  A  B  P.  Syr.  read  ««  (now  then),  and  C : 
>T.  R.  rcada  ^*p  after  wrov,  with  L  and  Mnn. ;  K  A  B  C  P  tetA  ^er  ovr ;  D  E  F  O  omit  every 
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Gentiles,  it  is  that  I  may  thereby  stimulate  my  fellow-countrymen,  the  Jews, 
to  seek  conversion.''  It  is  the  opposite  thought  from  that  which  we  have 
been  expressing.  This  meaning  occurs  in  almost  all  the  commentaries. 
But,  1st.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  Paul  could  say  that  as  the 
apostle  of  the  QentiUs  ;  he  would  rather  say  it  though  their  apostle  and  as  a 
Jew  by  birth.  2d,  After  an  interruption  like  that  of  vv.  13  and  14,  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  make  the  for  of  ver.  15  bear  on  ver.  12.  This  is  what  ren- 
ders the  case  so  different  from  that  of  chap.  v.  0, 10.  Let  us  study  our  text 
more  closely,  and  we  shall  certainly  be  led  to  the  first  meaning  which  we 
have  stated.  The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  fact  that  in  laboring  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  he  is  laborinc:  in  the  end  for  that  of  the  Jews — 
which  is  undoubtedly  true,  vv.  13  and  14 — but  on  the  fact  that  in  laboring 
thus  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  he  is  in  that  very  way  laboring  for  the 
good  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are  his  proper  charge,  vv.  13-15. 

To  you  J  Gentiles:  Baur  and  his  disciples  (Volkmar,  Holsten),  and  also 
Mangold,  allege  that  this  style  of  address  embraces  only  a  fraction  of  the 
church,  the  members  of  Gentile  origin,  who  are  only  a  weak  minority. 
Meyer  rightly  answers  that  in  that  case  Paul  must  have  written  :  Toif  kdveciv 
tv  vfiiv  ?.^>(j,  *  *  I  address  those  of  you  who  are  of  Gentile  origin. ' '  Weizsacker, 
in  the  often  quoted  work  (p.  257),  likewise  observes  with  reason,  that  the  form 
employed  being  the  only  direct  style  of  address  used  to  the  readers  in  this 
whole  passage,  it  is  natural  to  apply  it  to  the  entire  church  ;  that  one  may 
consequently  conclude  from  these  words  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  mem- 
bers of  Gentile  origin  formed  the  preponderating  element  in  this  church. 
We  siiall  ask  further,  if  in  the  opposite  case  Paul  could  have  called  the  Jews 
my  fleshy  as  speaking  in  his  own  name  only,  while  the  great  majority  of  his 
readers  shared  with  him  the  characteristic  of  being  Judeo-Christians. — And 
what  does  the  apostle  say  to  those  Gentiles  who  have  become  believers? 
The  conjunction  k^*  hcov  may  signify  as  long  as,  or  inasunuch  as.  It  is  clear 
that  the  notion  of  time  has  no  application  here,  and  that  the  second  sense 
is  the  only  possible  one  ;  comp.  Matt.  xxv.  40.  By  this  expression  Paul 
distinguishes  in  his  own  person  two  men  :  one,  in  whose  name  he  is  here 
speaking  ;  that  is,  as  ho  says,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Who  is  the  other? 
That  is  imderstood  of  itself,  and  the  following  expression  :  fiov  r7>  adpKo^ 
which  should  be  translated  by  :  my  own  flesh  (in  consequence  of  the  promi- 
nent position  of  the  pronoun  fiov)^  reveals  it  clearly  enough :  it  is  the  Jew  in 
him.  What  does  he  mean  then  ?  That  if  as  a  Jew  who  has  become  a  be- 
liever he  certainly  feels  the  desire  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  (his  flesh),  he  strives  all  the  more  to  do  so  as  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  because  the  conversion  of  his  people  must  end  in  loading  the  Gen- 
tiles with  all  the  riches  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  The  sequel  will  ex- 
plain how  (ver.  15).  In  this  connection  of  ideas  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fikv,  which  the  T.  R.  reads  after  fp'  oaov,  and  which  is  rejected  by  the  Greco- 
Latin  reading,  belongs  really  to  the  text.  For  this  particle  is  intended  to 
fix  and  bring  out  forcibly  the  character  belonging  to  Paul  of  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  opposition  to  the  other  which  he  also  possesses.  The  word  is 
supported,  besides,  even  by  the  Alexs.,  which  read  fiev  ovv.  As  to  this  olv, 
therefore,  added  by  the  latter,  it  is  evidently,  as  Meyer  himself  acknowl- 
edges, a  gloss,  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  first  proposition  was  con- 
nected with  ver.  12,  in  order  to  begin  afterward  a  wholly  new  sentence. 

What  does  Paul  understand  by  the  expression:  I  iTiagn  if y  mine  office  f 
These  words  might  be  applied  to  the  deiences  which  he  was  constantly 
obliged  to  make  of  his  apostleship,  to  the  narratives  in  which  he  proclaimed 
before  the  churches  the  marvellous  successes  which  God  granted  him  (Acts 
XV.  12,  xxi.  19  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  10).  But  instead  of  contributing  to  bring 
the  Jews  to  faith  (ver.  14),  such  recitals  could  only  embitter  them.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed  by  him  in  the  service  of  liis 
mission  that  the  apostle  is  thinking.     To  magnify  his  ministry  as  the 
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apostlo  of  the  Gentiles,  is  to  convert  as  many  heathens  as  possible.     And 
thereby  at  what  remoter  result  is  he  aiming  ?     He  tells  us  in  ver.  14. 

Ver.  14.  He  would  try  if  in  any  wny  (t/;rwf  ;  comp.  Phil.  iii.  11)  he  may 
reach  the  end,  by  dint  of  success,  of  awakening  his  people,  whom  he  loves 
as  ^M  own  fleshy  from  their  torpor,  should  it  only  be  by  jealousy?  Here, 
as  in  ver.  11,  he  uses  the  expression  which  Moses  had  employed  (x.  19). 
No  doubt  he  does  not  deceive  liimself  ;  he  does  not  reckon  on  a  conversion 
of  Israel  €n  masse  before  the  last  times ;  but  he  would  like  at  least,  he  adds, 
to  Bave  some  of  them,  as  first-fruits  of  the  harvest.  But  we  are  not  at  the 
goal.     That  even  is  only  a  means.     T\\q  Jinal  aim  is  declared  in  ver.  15. 

Ver.  15.  In  truth,  it  will  not  be  till  the  national  conversion  of  Israel 
take  place,  that  the  work  of  God  shall  reach  its  perfection  among  the  Gen- 
tiles themselves,  and  that  the  fruit  of  his  labor  as  their  apostle  will  break 
forth  in  all  its  beauty.  Such  is  the  explanation  of  the  words  of  ver.  13 : 
'Mnasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  ^^  As  a  Jew,  he  certainly 
desires  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  but  he  desires  it  still  more,  if  possible, 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  because  he  knows  what  this  event  will  be 
for  the  entire  church.  It  is  clear  how  closely  the  for  at  the  beginning  of 
this  verse  joins  it  to  vv.  13  and  14,  and  how  needful  it  is  to  guard  against 
making  these  two  last  a  parenthesis,  and  ver.  15  a  repetition  of  ver.  12.  It 
is  also  clear  how  wide  of  the  truth  are  Bauer  and  his  school,  when  they  find 
in  these  verses  a  clever  artifice  by  which  Paul  seeks  to  render  his  mission 
among  the  Gentiles  acceptable  to  the  so-called  Judeo-Christian  church  of 
Rome.  According  to  this  interpretation,  his  meaning  would  be:  '^You 
are  wrong  in  taking  offence  at  my  mission  to  the  Gentiles  ;  it  is  entirely  to 
the  profit  of  the  Jews,  whom  it  must  end  by  bringing  to  the  gospel ;"  an 
adroit  way,  if  one  dared  say  so,  of  gilding  the  pill  for  them  !  Not  only  is 
such  a  supposition  unworthy  of  the  apostle^s  character,  but  it  is  just  the 
opposite  of  his  real  thought. — Here  it  is  as  it  results  from  the  three  verses 
combined  :  **To  take  it  rightly,  it  is  as  your  apostle,  you  Gentiles,  that  I 
labor  in  seeking  to  provoke  the  Jews  to  jealousy  by  your  conversion  \  for 
it  is  not  till  they  shall  be  restored  to  grace  that  you  yourselves  shall  be 
crowned  with  fulness  of  life."  This  saying  is  not  therefore  a  captatio  bene- 
f}olenti(B  indirectly  appealing  to  Judeo-Christian  readers ;  it  is  a  jet  of  light 
for  the  use  of  Gentile-Christians. 

The  term  arro^o?.^  strictly  denotes  the  act  of  throwing  far  from  oneself 
(Acts  xxviii.  22  :  anoPoXif  iwxf/c,  the  loss  of  life).  How  is  the  rejection  of 
the  Jews  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  ?  Inasmuch  as  it  brings  down 
that  wall  of  law  which  kept  the  Gentiles  outside  of  the  divine  covenant, 
and  opens  wide  to  them  the  door  of  ^race  by  simple  faith  in  the  atonement. 
— Now,  if  such  is  the  effect  of  their  rejection,  what  shall  be  the  effect  of 
their  readmissionf  The  word  Tr/jdff^^^^/f  (translated  by  Osterv.  their  recall, 
by  Oltram.  their  restoration,  by  Segond,  their  admission)  strictly  signifies 
the  act  of  welcoming.  When  cursed,  they  have  contributed  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  world  ;  what  will  they  not  do  when  blessed  ?  There  seems  to 
be  here  an  allusion  to  what  Christ  Himself  did  for  the  world  by  His  expi- 
atory death  and  resurrection.  In  Christ's  people  there  is  always  something 
of  Christ  Himself,  mutatis  mutandis. — A  host  of  commentators,  from  Origen 
and  Chrysostom  down  to  Meyer  and  Hofmann  (two  men  who  do  not  often 
agree,  and  who  unfortunately  concur  in  this  case),  apply  the  expression  :  a 
life  from  the  deady  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in  the  strict  sense.  But — 
1st.  Why  use  the  expression  a  life,  instead  of  saying  as  usual  avauract^,  the 
resurrection  f  2d.  Why  omit  the  article  before  the  word  life,  and  not  say 
as  usual  the  life,  life  eternal,  instead  of  a  life  ?  And  more  than  all,  3d. 
What  BO  close  relation  could  there  be  between  the  fact  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  and  that  of  the  bodily  resurrection  ?  Again,  if  Paul  confined  him- 
self to  saying  that  the  second  event  will  closely  follow  the  first,  this  tem- 
poral relation  would  be  intelligible,  though  according  to  him  the  signal 
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for  the  resurrection  is  the  retnm  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xv.  23),  and  not  at 
all  the  conversion  of  Israel.  Buv  he  goes  the  length  of  identifying  the  two 
facts  of  which  he  speaks  :  **  What  shall  their  return  be  but  a  life  ?*'  It  is 
evident,  tlierefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  that  the  expression  :  a  life  from 
the  deadj  must  be  applied  to  a  powerful  spiritual  revolution  which  will  be 
wrought  in  the  heart  of  Gentile  Christendom  by  the  fact  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  So  it  has  been  understood  by  Theoph.,  Mel.,  Calv.,  Beza, 
Philip.,  etc.  The  light  which  converted  Jews  briug  to  the  church,  and  the 
power  of  life  which  they  have  sometimes  awakened  in  it,  are  the  pledge  of 
that  spiritual  renovation  which  will  be  produced  in  Gentile  Christendom 
by  their  entrance  en  masse.  Do  we  not  then  feel  that  in  our  present  condi- 
tion there  is  something,  and  that  much,  wanting  to  us  that  the  promises  of 
the  gospel  may  be  realized  in  all  their  fulness  ;  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
mysterious  hindrance  to  the  efficacy  of  preaching,  a  debility  inherent  in  our 
spiritual  life,  a  lack  of  joy  and  force  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
joyful  outbursts  of  prophets  and  psalmists  ;  that,  in  fine,  the  feast  in  the 
father^s  house  is  not  complete  .  .  .  why  ?  because  it  cannot  be  so,  so  long 
as  the  family  is  not  entirely  reconstituted  by  the  return  of  the  elder  son. 
Then  shall  come  the  Pentecost  of  the  last  times,  the  latter  rain.  We  are 
little  affected  by  the  objection  of  Meyer,  who  alleges  that,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  the  last  times  will  be  times  of  tribulation  (those  of  Antichrist),  and 
not  an  epoch  of  spiritual  prosperity.  We  do  not  know  how  the  apostle 
conceived  the  succession  of  events  ;  it  seems  to  us  that,  according  to  the 
Apocalpyse,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  (chap.  xi.  13  and  xiv.  1  et  seq.) 
must  precede  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist,  and  consequently  also  Christ^s 
coming  again.  Paul  does  not  express  himself  on  this  point,  because,  as 
always,  he  only  brings  out  what  belongs  rigorously  to  the  subject  he  is 
treating. 

Vv.  16-24. 

The  apostle  proves  in  this  passage  the  perfect  congruity,  from  the  view- 
point of  Israelitish  antecedents,  of  the  event  which  he  has  just  announced 
as  the  consummation  of  Israel's  history.  Their  future  restoration  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  holy  character  impressed  on  them  from  the  first ;  it  is 
therefore  not  only  possible,  but  morally  necessary  (ver.  16).  This  thought, 
he  adds,  should  inspire  the  Gentiles,  on  the  one  hand,  w^ith  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found regard  for  Israel,  even  in  their  lapsed  state  (vv.  17,  18)  ;  on  the 
other,  with  a  feeling  of  watchful  fear  over  themselves  ;  for  if  a  judgment 
of  rejection  overtook  such  a  people,  how  much  more  easily  may  not  the 
same  chastisement  descend  on  them  (w.  19-21) !  He  finishes  with  a  con- 
clusion confirming  the  principal  idea  of  the  passage  (vv.  22-24). 

Ver.  16.  ^^  But  if  the  first-fruit  he  holy^  the  lump  is  also  holy;  and  if  the 
root  he  7wly,  so  are  the  hranches.'''' — ^The  Jewish  people  are  consecrated  to  God 
by  their  very  origin — that  is  to  say,  by  the  call  of  Abraham,  which  in- 
cluded theirs  (ver.  29). — According  to  Num.  xv.  18-21,  every  time  the 
Israelites  ate  of  the  bread  of  the  land  which  God  had  given  them,  they  were 
first  of  nil  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  dough  to  make  a  cake  intended  for 
the  priests.  This  cake  bore  the  name  of  inrapx^,  first-fruits  ;  it  is  to  this 
usage  the  apostle  alludes  in  the  first  part  of  our  verse.  It  has  sometimes 
been  alleged  that  he  took  the  figure  used  here  from  the  custom  of  offering 
in  the  temple,  on  the  16th  Nisan,  on  the  morrow  after  the  Passover,  the 
sacred  sheaf  gathered  in  one  of  the  fields  of  Jerusalem,  as  first-fruits  and  as 
a  consecration  of  the  entire' harvest.  But  the  subject  in  question  here  is  a 
portion  of  doujgh  {qtlpafia),  which  necessarily  leads  to  the  first  meaning. 
This  cake  offered  to  God's  representative  impressed  the  seal  of  consecration 
on  the  entire  mass  from  which  it  had  been  taken.     What  is  it  that  corre- 
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fiponds  to  this  emblem  in  the  apostle^s  Tiew  ?  Some  answer :  tJie  Jew8  con- 
terted  in  the  first  times  of  the  church  ;  for  they  are  the  pledge  of  the  final 
conversion  of  the  whole  people.  But  exactly  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  the  first  Genlile  converts,  as  being  the  pledge  of  the  successive  conversion 
of  all  the  Gentiles.  Now,  by  this  figure  Paul's  very  object  is  to  express  a 
characteristic  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  Some  Fathers  (Or.,  Theod.)  apply  this 
emblem  to  Christy  as  assuring  the  conversion  of  the  people  from  whom  He 
sprang.  But  this  reasoning  would  apply  equally  to  Gentile  humanity,  since 
Jesus  is  a  man,  not  only  a  Jew.  We  must  therefore,  with  the  majority  of 
commentators,  take  these  holy  first-fruits  as  the  patriarchSy  in  whose  person 
all  their  posterity  are  radically  consecrated  to  the  mission  of  being  the 
salvation-people ;  comp.  ix.  5  and  xi.  28. 

But  this  figure,  by  which  the  entire  nation  was  compared  to  a  lump  of 
dough  consecrated  to  God,  did  not  furnish  the  apostle  with  the  means  of 
distinguishing  between  Jews  and  Jews,  between  those  who  had  faithfully 
preserved  this  national  character  and  those  who  had  obliterated  it  by  their 
personal  unbelief.  Thus  he  is  obliged  to  add  a  second  figure,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  make  the  distinction  which  he  must  here  lay  down  between  those 
two  so  different  portions  of  the  nation.  There  is  therefore  no  need  to  seek 
a  different  meaning  for  the  second  figure  from  that  of  the  first. — Origen, 
again,  applies  the  emblem  of  tYiarootto  Christy  inasmuch  as  by  His  heavenly 
origin  He  is  the  true  author  of  the  Jewish  people ;  but  this  notion  of 
Christ's  pre-existence  is  foreign  to  the  context. — It  follows  from  these  two 
comparisons,  that  to  obtain  salvation  the  Jewish  people  had  only  to  remain 
on  the  soil  where  they  were  naturally  rooted,  while  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentile  demands  a  complete  transplantation.  Hence  a  double  warning 
which  Paul  feels  himself  forced  to  give  to  the  latter.  And  first  the  warn- 
ing against  indulging  pride. 

Vv.  17,  18.  **iV(?w,  if  9om6  of  the  tranches  he  hrolcen  off,  and  tJum,  heing  a 
ioUd  olive  tree,  wert  grafted  in  ilieir  place,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root ' 
and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree,  boast  not  against  th^  branches  ;  and  if  thou  boast, 
it  is  not  thou  that  bearest  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.'''^ — We  might  give  6e  the 
sense  of  but  (^^but  if,  notwithstanding  their  natural  consecration,  the 
branches  were  broken  off'') ;  or  that  of  now,  which  is  better,  as  the  argu- 
ment continues  down  to  the  inference  drawn  in  ver.  18. — Undoubtedly  an 
event  has  happened  which  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  to  this  people's 
character  of  holiness  ;  a  certain  number  of  its  members,  like  branches  struck 
down  with  an  ax,  have  been  rejected.  The  term  some  indicates  any  fraction 
whatever,  small  or  considerable  matters  not  (see  on  iii.  3). — Ih  Si,  and  if 
thou.  Some  commentators  think  that  this  style  of  address  applies  to  the 
Gentile-Christian  church  personified.  But  in  that  sense  would  not  the 
article  6  have  been  needed  before  aypuAaioq^  t?ie  wild  olive  ?  Without  an 
article  the  word  is  an  adjective,  and  denotes  the  quality,  not  the  tree  itself. 
Besides,  it  is  not  one  tree  that  is  engrafted  on  another.  By  this  style  of 
address,  therefore,  Paul  speaks  to  each  Christian  of  Gentile  origin  indi- 
vidually, and  reminds  him  that  it  is  in  spite  of  his  possessing  the  quality 
of  a  wild  tree  that  he  has  been  able  to  take  a  place  in  this  blessed  and  con- 
secrated organism  to  which  he  was  originally  a  stranger. — The  words  hv 
(ivTolq,  which  we  have  translated  :  in  tlieir  place,  properly  signify  :  in  thein, 
and  may  be  understood  in  two  ways  :  either  in  the  sense  of  among  them — 
that  is  to  say,  among  the  branches  which  have  remained  on  the  trunk,  con- 
verts of  Jewish  origin^-or  :  in  the  place  which  they  occupied,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  the  stump  which  has  been  left  by  them,  which  would  apply  solely 
to  the  branches  which  have  been  cut  down.  The  prep,  kv,  in,  which  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  the  verb,  might  favor  this  latter  meaning, 
which  is,  however,  somewhat  forced. — Once  engrafted  on  this  stem,  the  wild 

1 X  B  C  omit  Ktu  after  pi<i}« ;  D  F  Q,  It.  omit  the  words  nf^  piin^  x<u. 
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branches  have  become  co-participants  {mryKotvovoC^  of  the  root.  This  ex- 
pression is  explained  by  the  following  words  :  and  of  thefatnesB  of  the  olive^ 
of  which  the  meaning  is  this  :  As  there  mounts  up  from  the  root  into  tho 
whole  tree  a  fruitful  and  unctuous  sap  which  pervades  all  its  branches,  so 
the  blessing  assured  to  Abraham  (/J  tvAoyia  tov  ^Ajipadfi,  Gal.  iii.  14)  remains 
inherent  in  the  national  life  of  Israel^  and  is  even  communicated  by  believ- 
ing Jews  to  those  of  the  Gentiles  who  become  child rcn  of  the  patriarch  by 
faith ;  comp.  Gal.  iii.  5-9.  The  Alexs.  reject  the  word  ««/,  andy  after 
pi^T/gy  root :  ''the  root  <?/* the  fatness  of  the  olive."  It  would  be  necessary 
in  that  case  to  give  to  the  word  root  the  meaning  of  source^  which  is  impos- 
sible. This  reading  must  therefore  be  rejected,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Greco-Latins,  which  omit  the  words  :  of  the  root  and  of:  **  co- participant  of 
the  fatness  of  the  olive.'*  The  meaning  would  be  admissible;  but  this 
reading  is  oi^ly  a  correction  of  the  text  once  altered  by  the  Alex,  reading. — 
This  passage  demonstrates  in  a  remarkable  way  the  complete  harmony  be- 
tween St.  Paul's  view  and  that  of  the  twelve  apostles  on  the  relation  of 
the  church  to  Israel.  The  Tubingen  school  persists  in  contrasting  these 
two  conceptions  with  one  another.  According  to  it,  the  Twelve  regar/led 
Christians  of  Gentile  origin  as  simply  members  by  admission,  a  sort  of  ]ilebs 
in  the  clnirch  ;  while  Paul  made  them  members  of  the  new  people,  perfc/;tly 
equal  to  the  old.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  view  of  Paul,  as  in  that  of  tho 
Twelve,  the  believers  of  Israel  are  the  nucleus  round  which  are  grouped  the 
converts  from  among  the  Gentiles,  and  God's  ancient  people,  consequently, 
the  flock  with  which  the  Gentiles  are  incorporated.  *'I  have  yet  other 
sheep,  said  Jesus  (John  x.  IC),  who  are  not  of  this  fold  ;  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  there  shall  be  one  flock,  one  Shepherd."  Excepting  the  figure, 
the  thought  is  identical  with  our  passage. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  figure  used  here  by  the  apostle,  that  a 
gardener  never  engrafts  a  wild  branch  on  a  stem  already  brought  under 
cultivation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  stem  is  taken  which  still  possesses  all 
the  vigor  of  the  wild  state  to  insert  in  it  the  graft  of  the  cultivated  tree. 
There  are  two  ways  of  answering  this  objection.  It  may  be  said  that, 
according  to  the  reports  of  some  travellers,  the  course  taken  in  the  East  is 
sometimes  that  supposed  by  the  figure  of  the  apostle.  A  wild  young 
branch  is  engrafted  in  an  old  exhausted  olive,  and  serves  to  revive  it.  But 
there  is  another  more  natural  answer,  viz.  that  the  apostle  uses  the  figure 
freely  and  without  concern,  to  modify  it  in  view  of  the  application.  What 
proves  this,  is  the  fact  that  in  ver.  23  he  represents  the  branches  broken 
off  as  requiring  to  be  engrafted  anew.  Now  this  is  an  impracticable  proc- 
ess, taken  in  the  strict  sense. 

Ver.  18.  If  it  is  so.  Christians  of  Gentile  origin  have  no  cause  to  indulge 
pride  as  against  the  natural  branches.  The  true  translation  would  per- 
haps be  :  ^^  Bo  not  despise  the  l>ranche8.  But  if,  nevertheless,  thou  despiaenV^ 
.  .  .  Must  we  understand  by  the  branches  those  broken  off?  Certainly,  for 
it  is  on  them  that  the  look  of  disdain  might  most  easily  be  cast  by  those 
who  had  been  called  to  fill  their  place.  Do  we  not  see  Christians  at  the 
present  day  often  treating  with  supreme  contempt  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  nation  who  dwell  among,  them  ?  But  this  contempt  might  easily 
extend  even  to  Judeo-Christians ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why 
Paul  says  simply  the  hranehesy  without  adding  the  epithet :  brolcn  off.  It 
is  all  that  bears  the  name  of  Jew  which  he  wished  to  put  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  warning.  As  to  the  idea  Fritzsche  had  of  applying  this 
word  branches  to  Christians  of  Jewish  origin  solely,  it  does  not  deserve  refu- 
tation. 

Yet  the  apostle  supposes  that  the  presumption  of  the  Gentile-Christian 
continues,  in  spite  of  this  warning.  This  is  why  he  adds  :  *'But  if,  not- 
withstanding, thou  despisest"  .  .  .  "We  have  not  to  understand  a  verb 
such  as  :  hnow  that  or  think  that.     The  idea  understood,  if  there  is  one,  is 
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to  this  effect  :  **  Be  it !  despise  !  But  this,  nevertheless,  remains  the  fact." 
And  what  is  the  fact  that  nothing  can  change,  and  with  which  such  a  feel- 
ing conflicts?  It  is,  that  the  salvation  enjoyed  by  this  believer  has  been 
prepared  by  a  divine  history  which  is  one  with  that  of  Israel,  and  that  the 
Christian  of  Gentile  origin  enters  into  possession  of  a  blessing  already 
existing  and  inherent  in  this  people.  As  Hodge  sa}'s :  '*  It  is  the  Jews 
who  are  the  channel  of  blessings  to  the  Gentiles,  and  not  inversely."  The 
Gentiles  become  God^s  people  by  means  of  the  Jews,  not  the  Jews  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Gentiles.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  contempt  of  the 
latter  becomes  absurd  and  even  perilous. 

Not  only,  indeed,  Should  Gentile  believers  not  despise  the  Jews  ;  but  if 
they  understand  their  position  rightly,  the  sight  of  this  rejected  people 
should  lead  them  to  tremble  for  themselves. 

Vv.  19-21.  **  Tfiou  wilt  sai/  then,  Branches^  were  broken  off,  that  I  might 
be  grafted  in.  Well!  because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off,  and  thou 
itandest  by  faith  ;  be  not  high-^minded,^  but  fear/  For  if  God  spared  not  the 
natural  branches,  [it  may  be]  that  neither  will  He  spare  thee.''^  * — The  objec- 
tion Paul  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  reader  is  taken  from  the  very  answer 
which  he  had  just  made  to  him  in  ver.  18;  hence  the  then:  ** Since 
branches  have  been  cut  oil  the  stem  to  make  place  for  me,  who  was  foreign 
to  it  by  nature,  the  preference  of  God  for  me  appears  thereby  still  moie 
striking  than  if  God  had  confined  Himself  to  engrafting  me  on  the  same 
stem  with  them." — The  article  oi,  the,  before  the  word  branches,  is  to  be 
rejected,  according  to  the  majority  of  the  documents.  Paul  means,  in 
reality:  ** beings  who  had  the  character  of  branches."  The  particular 
emphasis  resting  on  the  iy6  should  be  remarked  ;  literally  :  *'  that  /on  my 
part  should  be  grafted  in."  To  make  place  for  me,  even  me,  God  rejected 
branches ! 

Ver.  20.  Paul  grants  the  fact ;  but  he  denies  the  inference  drawn  from 
it.  There  is  no  arbitrary  favor  in  God.  If  the  Jews  have  been  rejected, 
it  is  in  consequence  of  their  unbelief ;  and  if  thou  fillest  their  place  for  the 
present,  it  is  a  consequence  of  faith — that  is  to  say,  of  divine  grace.  For 
there  is  no  merit  in  faith,  since  it  consists  only  in  opening  the  hand  to  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  God.  The  term  :  thou  standest,  alludes  to  the  favored 
position  of  the  engrafted  branch  w^hich  now  rises  on  the  stem,  while  those 
it  has  replaced  lie  on  the  ground. — The  reading  v\ff7f^o^p6vet  ought  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  form  vxjfTj^^d  <i>p6tfei,  which  is  substituted  for  it  by  the 
Alexs.,  probably  after  xii.  16.  In  the  passage  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  where  this 
word  again  occurs,  there  is  the  same  variant. — But  it  is  not  enough  to 
avoid  self -exaltation  ;  there  should  be  a  positive  fear. 

Ver.  21.  May  not  what  has  happened  to  the  natural  branches,  happen  to 
the  engrafted  branches?  There  is  even  here  an  a  fortiori:  For  the  en- 
grafted branches  being  less  homogeneous  wuth  the  trunk  than  the  natural 
branches,  their  rejection  may  take  place  more  easily  still,  in  case  of  unbe- 
lief. The  Alex,  reading  rejects  the  conj.  firjjruc,  from  fear  that ;  thus  the 
meaning  is :  **  neither  will  He  spare  thee."  But  the  T.  R.,  witji  the  Greco- 
Latins,  reads  iiiiTcuq  before  o\)6l  gov,  and  should  be  translated  by  borrowing 
from  the  ^OT^fear  in  the  preceding  verse  the  notion  of  fear  :  *'  [fear]  that 
He  will  no  more  spare  thee."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  copyist  would 
have  introduced  this  form  //j^ttwc,  lest^  which  softens  the  threat ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  conjunction  should  have  been  omitted.  Why?  The 
other  variant  which  the  last  word  of  this  short  proposition  presents  proba- 
bly explains  the  reason.  The  future  (j^eiaerai,  will  spare,  which  is  read  in 
all  the  Mjj.,  seemed  incompatible  with  the  conj.  fu/iru^,  which  usually  gov- 

1  T.  R.  readp  ot  (the)  before  kAoSoi,  \«ith  D  only  and  several  Mnn 
3  K  A  B  read  vi^Aa  ^poFci  iiit>tGad  of  vi^nAo^pot^et,  which  is  read  by  all  the  others. 
»  T.  R  reads  /*nirftK  ou«c  <rov,  with  D  P  G  L,  Syr. ;  bnt  K  A  B  C  P,  Or.  reject  ^i|w«?.— T.  R. 
reads  ^cfifroi,  with  some  Mnn.  only ;  all  the  JHJJ.  read  ^«io-cT<u. 
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ems  the  sabjunctive.  Hence  two  kinds  of  corrections  in  opposite  ways : 
the  one  (the  Alex.)  have  rejected  the  conjunction,  all  the  more  that  it  was 
not  dependent  on  any  verb  ;  and  the  others,  the  Byz.  Mnn.,  have  changed 
the  indicative  (^eloercu)  into  the  subjunctive  (t^iairrai.). 

Vv.  2^24  derive  for  believers  of  Gentile  origin  the  practical  application 
of  all  they  have  been  reminded  of  in  vv.  17-21. 

Vcr.  22.  ^^  Behold,  there/ore,  the  goodness  and  geventy  of  Ood:  o^i  them 
which  fell,  severity  ;^  hut  toward  thee,  goodiiess,'^  if  thou  continue  in  this  good- 
ness: otherwise  them  also  shalt  'be  cut  offy — ^The  readers  have  just  been  con- 
templating two  examples,  the  one  of  severity,  the  other  of  grace  ;  the  first, 
in  the  person  of  the  Jews  ;  the  second,  in  their  own.  Hence  two  lessons  to 
be  derived  which  the  apostle  entreats  them  not  to  neglect.  In  opposition 
to  xPV^T^'Vkt  goodness,  from  xPWi'6c  (literally :  that  may  he  handled),  the 
apostle  uses  the  forcible  term  airorofila  (from  airorkfivu,  to  cut  right  off,  to  cut 
short)  :  a  rigor  which  does  not  bend.  We  may  read  in  the  second  clause 
the  two  substantives  in  the  nominative  with  the  Alexs. ,  and  then  we  shall 
have  either  to  understand  the  verb  is  (**  severity  is  on  those  who"),  which 
is  excessively  clumsy,  or  to  make  these  two  words  absolute  nominatives,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  Greek  appositions.  But  the  Received  Reading  puts 
these  words  in  the  accusative,  which  is  much  simpler.  It  is.  besides,  suf- 
ficiently supported. — In  passing  to  the  application  of  God^s  two  modes  of 
acting  which  he  has  just  characterized,  the  apostle  begins  with  the  second  ; 
and  he  connects  it  directly  with  what  precedes  by  this  grave  restriction  : 
'4f  thou  continue  in  this  goodness."  Continuance  is  effected  by  the  same 
disposition  whereby  grace  was  appropriated  at  the  first,  humble  faith.  Un- 
happy is  the  believer  for  whom  grace  is  no  longer  grace  on  the  hundredth 
or  the  thousandth  day,  as  it  was  on  the  first !  For  the  slightest  feeling  of 
self-exaltation  which  may  take  possession  of  him  on  occasion  of  grace  re- 
ceived or  of  its  fruits,  destroys  in  his  case  grace  itself  and  paralyzes  it. 
There  is  nothing  more  for  him  to  expect  in  this  condition  than  to  be  him- 
self also  cut  of!  from  the  stem.  Kai  ch^  thou  also,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  The 
future  passive  eKKom/ar^,  thou  shalt  he  cut  off,  abruptly  closes  the  sentence, 
like  the  stroke  of  the  axe  cutting  down  this  proud  branch. — It  is  but  too 
clear  to  any  one  who  has  eyes  to  see,  that  our  Gentile  Christendom  has  now 
reached  the  point  here  foreseen  by  St.  Paul.  In  its  pride  it  tramples  under 
foot  the  very  notion  of  that  grace  which  has  made  it  what  it  is.  It  moves 
on,  therefore,  to  a  judgment  of  rejection  like  that  of  Israel,  but  which 
shall  not  have  to  soften  it  a  promise  like  that  which  accompanied  the  fall 
of  the  Jews. — For  the  rest,  I  do  not  think  that  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  this  passage  against  the  doctrine  of  an  unconditional  decree  relative 
to  individuals ;  for  the  matter  in  question  here  is  Gentile  Christendom  in 
general,  and  not  such  or  such  of  its  members  in  particular  (see  Hodge). 

In  vv.  23  and  24  the  idea  of  severity  is  applied,  as  that  of  goodness  was  in 
the  foregoing  verse.  As  the  goodness  which  the  Gentiles  have  enjoyed 
may  through  their  fault  be  transformed  into  severity,  so  the  severity  with 
w^hich  the  Jews  had  been  treated  may  be  changed  for  them  into  compas- 
sionate goodness,  if  they  consent  to  believe  as  the  Gentiles  formerly  did. 
With  the  close  of  this  verse  the  apostle  returns  to  his  principal  subject,  the 
future  of  Israel. 

Vv.  23,  24.  ^^And  tliey  also,  if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  he  grafted 
in ;  for  Ood  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again.  For  if  thou  tcert  cut  out  of  the 
olive  tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafted  contrary  to  nature  into  a 
good  olive  tree,  how  much  more  shall  these,  which  he  the  natural  branches,  he 
grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree!^^ — Severity  to  the  Jews  was  a  threat  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  so  the  goodness  displayed  to  the  Gentiles  is  a  pledge,  as  it  were, 

>  K  A  B  C   read  an-orofiui  instead  of  atmroiiuuf. 

s  K  B  C  D  read  xp^<^to^v  instead  of  xp>i<rronrra.-~The  same  read  dcov  after  xp^io^^nrng^. 
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of  mercy  to  the  Jews.  Let  them  only  give  up  persisting  in  their  unbelief 
(a  contrast  to  the  non-persistence  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith,  ver.  22),  and 
on  this  one  condition  the  power  of  God  will  restore  them  their  place  in  His 
kingdom.  It  will  engraft  them  on  Christ,  who  will  become  to  them  a 
vivifying  stem,  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles.  And  this  transplantation  will  be 
effected  more  easily  still  in  their  case  than  in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles. 

Yer.  24.  There  is,  in  fact,  between  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  an  essential  affinity,  a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony,  so  that  when 
the  hour  has  come,  their  restoration  will  be  accomplished  still  more  easily 
than  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles. — The  words  :  how  much  more,  seem 
to  us  to  signify  naturally  in  the  context :  *'How  much  more  easily.'*  It 
is  objected,  no  doubt,  that  one  thing  is  no  easier  to  God  than  another. 
That  is  true  in  the  physical  world  ;  but  in  the  moral  world  God  encounters 
a  factor  which  He  Himself  respects — ^moral  freedom.  The  Jewish  people 
having  been  raised  up  only  with  a  view  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  not 
have  an  organic  transformation  to  undergo  in  order  to  return  to  it ;  and  if 
it  is  objected  that  a  Jew  is  converted  with  more  difficulty  than  a  Gentile, 
that  proves  nothing  as  to  the  final  and  collective  revolution  which  will  bo 
wrought  in  the  nation  at  the  end  of  the  times.  A  veil  will  fall  (1  Cor.  iiL 
14,  15),  and  all  will  be  done. 

Thus  far  the  apostle  has  shown  the  moral  congruity  of  the  event  which 
he  has  in  view  ;  now  he  announces  the  fact  positively,  and  as  matter  of  ex- 
press revelation. 

Vv.  25-32. 

Ver.  25  contains  the  announcement  of  the  fact ;  vv.  26,  27  quote  some 
prophecies  bearing  on  it ;  vv.  28,  29  conclude  as  to  Israel ;  finally,  vv. 
30-32  sum  up  the  whole  divine  plan  in  relation  to  Israel  and  to  the  Gentiles. 

Vv.  25,  26a.  **  For  I  would  not^  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this 
mystery,  lest  ye  should  he  wise  in  oum  your  conceits :  *  that  a  hardening  in  part 
hath  befallen  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  O entiles  be  come  in  ;  and  so  all  Is- 
rael shall  be  saved.'*'* — The  form  of  expression  :  **  I  would  not  that  ye  should 
be  ignorant,''  always  announces  a  communication  the  importance  of  which 
the  apostle  is  concerned  to  impress.  The  style  of  address  :  brethren,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  to  the  church  as  a 
whole.  Now  it  is  indubitable  that  in  w.  28  and  80  those  readers  whom 
he  addresses  with  the  word  ye  are  of  Gentile  origin.  This  proof  of  a  Gen- 
tile majority  in  the  church  of  Rome  seems  to  us  incontrovertible. — Paul 
uses  the  word  mystery  to  designate  the  fact  he  is  about  to  announce.  He 
does  not  mean  by  this,  as  might  be  thought  from  the  meaning  this  term 
has  taken  in  ecclesiastical  language,  that  this  fact  presents  something  in- 
comprehensible to  reason.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  denotes  a  truth  or  fact 
which  can  only  be  known  by  man  through  a  communication  from  above, 
but  which,  after  this  revelation  has  taken  place,  falls  into  the  domain  of 
the  understanding.  The  two  notions  mystery  and  revelation  are  correlative  ; 
comp.  Eph.  iii.  3-6.  The  apostle  therefore  holds  directly  from  above  the 
knowledge  of  the  event  he  proceeds  to  announce  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  51  and 
1  Thess.  iv.  15. — Before  stating  the  fart  he  explains  the  object  of  this  com- 
munication :  **that  ye  be  not  wise  in  your  own  eyes."  The  reference  here 
is  not,  as  in  ver.  19,  to  proud  thoughts  arising  from  the  preference  which 
God  seems  now  to  have  given  to  the  Gentiles.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  self 
whose  inspirations  Paul  here  set^  aside.  The  converted  Gentiles  composing 
the  church  of  Rome  might  form  strange  systems  regarding  Israel's  rejec- 
tion and  future  history.    Paul  is  concerned  to  fix  their  ideas  on  this  im- 

'  Instead  of  trap*  cavrotc,  A  B  read  tv  cavrocf ;  F  6  :  cavroif . 
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portant  point,  and  leave  no  place  in  their  minds  for  vain  and  presumptuous 
speculations.  He  borrows  his  expressions  from  Prov.  iii.  7.  Instead  of 
TTop'  iavToigy  heHde  yaursehes^  two  Alexs.  read  kv  eavroic^  within  yourselws. 
The  copyists  may  possibly  have  changed  the  original  h  (in)  into  napd, 
under  the  influence  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.  The  meaning  is  substantially 
the  same. 

The  contents  of  the  mystery  axe  declared  in  the  end  of  this  verse  and  the 
first  words  of  the  following  :  "  hardness  is  happened."  Paul  had  already 
pointed  out  this,  ver.  7  ;  but  he  adds  :  in  part,  aTrb  fiepov^.  This  word  is 
explained,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  expression  of  ver.  7  :  **  the  rest  were 
hardened,"  and  hy  the  term  some,  ver.  17,  Hence  it  follows  that  we  must 
here  give  the  word  in  part  a  numerical  sense.  Judgment  has  not  fallen  on 
the  totality  of  Israel,  but  on  apart  only  ;  such  is  also  the  meaning  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  antithesis  of  the  aU  Israel  of  ver.  26  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  5. 
It  is  a  mistake  in  Calvin  to  apply  this  word  :  to  the  degree^  of  the  harden- 
ing which  according  to  him  still  left  room  for  partial  blessings  ;  and  in 
Hofmann,  in  a  more  forced  way  still,  to  apply  it  to  the  restricted  time  dur- 
ing which  it  is  to  last. — But  even  this  judgment,  which  has  overtaken  one 
entire  portion  of  the  nation,  will  have  an  end  :  to  make  it  cease,  God  waits 
till  the  totality  of  the  Gentile  nations  shall  have  made  their  entry  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  is  the  people  which  should  have  introduced  all  the 
other  peoples  into  it ;  and  for  their  punishment  the  opposite  is  what  will 
take  place,  as  Jesus  had  declared  :  *^  The  first  shall  be  last."  It  is  almost 
incredible  how  our  Reformers  could  have  have  held  out  obstinately,  as  they 
have  done,  against  a  thought  so  clearly  expressed.  But  they  showed  them- 
selves in  general  rather  indifferent  about  points  of  eschatology,  and  they 
dreaded  in  particular  everything  that  appeared  to  favor  the  expectation  of 
the  thousand  years'  reign  which  had  been  so  much  abused  in  their  time. 
Calvin  has  attempted  to  give  to  the  conj.  axpi^  w,  untU  thaty  the  impossible 
meaning  of  in  order  that ;  which  in  sense  amounted  simply  to  the  idea  of 
vv.  11  and  12.  Others  gave  to  this  conjunction  the  meaning  of  as  long  aSj 
to  get  this  idea  :  that  while  the  Gentiles  are  entering  succosssively  into  tho 
church,  a  part  of  the  Jews  undoubtedly  remain  hardened,  but  yet  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  are  converted,  from  which  it  will  follow  that  in  the 
end  the  totality  of  God's  people,  Jews  and  Gentiles  (aU  Israel,  ver.  26), 
will  be  made  up.  This  explanation  was  only  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  the 
idea  of  the  final  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  of  course  untenable 
— 1st.  From  the  grammatical  point  of  view  the  conj.  a;(ptg  ov  could  only 
signify  as  long  a«,  if  the  verb  were  a  present  indicative.  With  the  verb  in 
the  aor.  subjunctive  the  only  possible  meaning  is  :  vntil.  2d.  Viewed  in 
connection  with  the  context,  the  word  Israel  has  only  one  possible  mean- 
ing, its  strict  meaning  :  for  throughout  the  whole  chapter  the  subject  in 
question  is  the  future  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  3d.  How  could  the  apostle 
announce  in  a  manner  so  particular,  and  as  a  fact  of  revelation,  the  per- 
fectly simple  idea  that  at  the  same  time  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
shall  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  Gentiles,  some  individual  Jews  will  also  be 
converted  ?  Comp.  Hodge. — The  expression  :  the  fulness  of  the  QentUes^ 
denotes  the  totality  of  the  Gentile  nations  passing  successively  into  the 
church  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  This  same  whole  epoch  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world  is  that  which  Jesus  designates,  Luke 
xxi.  24,  by  the  remarkable  expression  :  luupoi  kdvciv^  the  times  of  the  OentiUs, 
which  he  tacitly  contrasts  with  the  theocratic  epoch  :  the  times  of  the  Jews 
(xix.  42,  44).  Jesus  adds,  absolutely  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul,  '^tbat 
Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  until  those  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled ;"  which  evidently  signifies  that  after  those  times  had  elapsed,  Je- 
rusalem shall  be  delivered  and  restored.  In  this  discourse  of  Jesus,  as 
reported  by  Matthew  (xxiv.  14)  and  Mark  (xiii.  10),  it  is  said  :  "The  gos- 
pel of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  unto  the  Gentiles  throughout  all  the 
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earth  ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come.^^  This  end  includes  the  final  salvation 
of  the  Jewish  people. — Olshausen  and  Philippi  suppose  that  the  comple- 
ment of  the  word  ttaJ/pd/m^  fulness,  is  :  *'  of  the  kingdom  of  God/'  and  that 
the  genitive  eOvduy  of  the  Oentiles,  is  only  a  complement  of  apposition : 
**  Until  the  full  number  of  Gentiles  necessary  to  fill  up  the  void  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  made  by  the  loss  of  Israel,  be  complete."  This  is  to 
torture  ut  will  the  words  of  the  apostle  ;  their  meaning  is  clear  :  Till  the 
accomplishment  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  there  will  be  among 
the  Jews  only  individual  conversions ;  but  this  goal  reached,  their  conver- 
sion en  masse  will  take  place. 

Ver.  26a.  Kal  ovn^  cannot  be  translated  **and  then  ;''  the  natural  mean- 
ing is  :  and  thus  ;  and  it  is  quite  suitable.  Thus,  that  i^  to  say,  ly  meatis 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church,  comp-  ver.  81.  When 
Israel  shall  see  the  promises  of  the  O.  T.,  which  ascribe  to  the  Messiah  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  fulfilled  throughout  the 
whole  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Gentiles  through  I  Us  mediation 
loaded  with  the  blessings  which  they  themselves  covet,  they  will  be  forced 
to  own  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ;  for  if  the  latter  were  to  be  a  different 
personage,  what  would  this  other  have  to  do,  Jesus  having  already  done 
all  that  is  expected  of  the  Messiah? — Ildc  'I^/ja^A,  all  Israel,  evidently 
signifies  Israel  taken  in  its  entirety.  It  seems,  it  is  true,  that  the  Greek 
expression  in  this  sense  is  not  correct,  and  that  it  should  be  ^lapayX  6Ao^. 
But  the  term  irdg,  all  (every),  denotes  here,  as  it  often  does,  every  element 
of  which  the  totality  of  the  object  is  composed  (comp.  2  Chrou.  xii.  1 : 
rrag  'Itrpa?)A  fier'  avTov,  all  Israel  was  with  him)  ;  Acts.  ii.  36  ;  Eph.  ii.  21. 
We  have  already  said  that  there  can  be  no  question  here  of  applying  the 
term  Israel  to  the  spiritual  Israel  in  the  sense  of  Gal.  vi.  16.  It  is  no  less 
impossible  to  limit  its  application,  with  Bengel  and  Olshausen,  to  the  elect 
portion  of  Israel,  which  would  lead  to  a  tautology  with  the  verb  shall  be 
saved,  and  would  suppose,  besides,  the  resurrection  of  all  the  Israelites  who 
had  died  before.  And  what  would  there  be  worthy  of  the  term  mystery 
(ver.  25)  in  the  idea  of  the  salvation  of  all  the  elect  Israelites  ! — Paul,  in 
expressing  himself  as  he  does,  does  not  mean  to  suppress  individual 
liberty  in  the  Israelites  who  shall  live  at  that  epoch.  He  speaks  of  a  col- 
lective movement  which  shall  take  hold  of  th^  nation  in  general,  and  bring 
them  as  such  to  the  feet  of  their  Messiah.  Individual  resistance  remains 
possible.  Compare  the  admirable  delineation  of  this  period  in  the  prophet 
Zechariah  (xii.  10-14).* — Two  prophetic  sayings  are  alleged  as  containing 
the  revelation  of  this  mystery. 

Vv.  266,  27.  **  As  it  is  written,  There  shall  come  out  of  Sion '  tJie  Deliverer, 
and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jaca^:  and  this  is  t/ie  covenant  I  will 
mahe  with  them  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins."*^ — Two  passages  are  com- 
bined in  this  quotation,  as  we  have  already  found  so  often  ;  these  arc 
Isa.  lix.  20  and  xxvii.  9.  As  far  as  the  word  when,  all  belong  to  the  first 
passage  ;  with  this  conjunction  the  second  begins.  Both  in  Isaiah  refer  to 
the  last  times,  and  have  consequently  a  Messianic  bearing.  Paul  follows 
the  LXX.  in  quoting,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  €k  S/wt/,  from 
Sion,  they  read  fycKEi;  Itov,  "in  favor  of  Sion."  The  form  of  the  LXX. 
would  have  as  well  suited  the  object  of  the  apostle  as  that  which  he 
employs  himself.  Why,  then,  this  change?  Pernaps  the  prep.  eveKev,  in 
favor  of,  was  contracted  in  some  mss.  of  the  LXX,  so  as  to  be  easily  con- 
founded with  tK,  from.  Or  perhaps  the  apostle  was  thinking  of  some 
other  passage,  such  as  Ps.  ex.  2,  where  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  set- 
ting out  from  Sion  to  establish  His  kingdom.  But  what  is  singular  is,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  form  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  text, 

»  Pee  Appendix  B.— T.  W.  C. 

>  T.  R.  reade  xat  here,  with  £  L,  Syr.  only. 
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which  says  :  '^  There  shall  come  to  Sion  {ths  Zlon)^  and  to  them  who  turn 
from  their  sins  in  Jacob. '^  It  is  probable  that  instead  of  leschavi  (''them 
that  turn  ")  the  LXX.  read  lesc?vov  (to  turn  away)  \  and  they  have  rendered 
this  infinitive  of  aim  by  the  future :  he  wUl  turn  away.  Hence  the  form  of 
our  quotation.  However  that  may  be,  the  meaning  is  that  He  who  shall 
deliver  Sion  from  its  long  oppression,  will  do  so  by  taking  away  iniquity 
from  the  entire  people.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  bearing  of  the  term  'laxu/?, 
Jacobf  which  denotes  the  whole  nation  collectively.  It  is  therefore  on  this 
second  proposition  of  ver.  26  that  the  weight  of  the  quotation  properly 
rests.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  intro- 
duction ;  or  we  may  find  in  it  the  idea,  that  after  setting  out  from  Sion, 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  having  made  the  round  of  the  world,  will 
return  to  Israel  to  purify  it,  after  all  the  other  nations  ;  or,  finally,  it  may 
be  held,  with  Hofmann,  that  the  words  from  Sion  denote  the  place  whence 
the  Lord  will  make  His  glory  shine  forth,  when  He  shall  fulfil  this  last 
promise  on  the  earth. 

Ver.  27.  The  first  proposition  of  this  verse  belongs  also  to  the  first  of  the 
two  passages  quoted  ;  but,  singular  to  say,  it  is  almost  identical  with  the 
clause  with  which  Isaiah  begins  the  second  saying  used  here  (xxvii.  9) : 
**  And  this  is  the  blessing  which  I  shall  put  on  them  when^^  .  .  .  This  is 
no  doubt  what  has  given  rise  to  the  combination  of  these  two  passages  in 
our  quotation.  The  meaning  is :  **  Once  the  sin  of  Israel  (their  unbelief  in 
the  Messiah)  has  been  pardoned,  I  shall  renew  with  them  my  broken  cove- 
nant.^* The  pronoun  avrijv^  their ^  refers  to  the  individuals,  as  the  word 
Jacob  denoted  the  totality  of  the  people. 

In  the  two  following  verses  the  apostle  draws  from  what  precedes  the 
conclusion  relative  to  Israel.  In  ver.  28  he  expresses  it  in  a  striking  antith- 
esis, and  in  ver.  29  he  justifies  the  final  result  (285)  by  a  general  principle 
of  the  divine  government. 

Vv.  2»,  29.  **^«  touching  the  gospel^  they  are,  it  is  true,  enemies  for  your 
sakes  ;  hut  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers^  sake;  for 
th^  gifts  and  aUling  of  Ood  are  irrevocable.'''' — To  sum  up,  Israel  are  in  a  two- 
fold relation  to  God,  at  once  enemies  and  beloved  ;  but  the  latter  character 
will  carry  it  in  the  end  over  the  former.  The  term  ex^p6g,  hated,  opposed 
as  it  is  here  to  ayaTrtfrdg,  beloved,  can  only  be  taken  in  the  passive  sense  :  an 
object  of  the  hatred,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  just  wrath  of  God  ;  comp.  chap, 
v.  10.  It  needs  not  be  said  that  when  the  feeling  of  hatred  is  applied  to 
God,  we  must  eliminate  from  it  all  admixture  of  personal  resentment,  or  of 
the  spirit  of  revenge.  God  hates  the  sinner  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
sinner  ought  to  hate  himself,  that  is  to  say,  his  own  life.  This  sentiment 
is  only  the  hatred  of  holiness  to  evil ;  and  then  to  the  wicked  man  in  so  far 
as  he  is  identified  with  evil. — ^The  words  :  as  concerning  the  gospel,  refer  to 
what  was  said  above  :  that  the  Jews  being  once  determined  not  to  abandon 
their  law  and  their  monopoly  founded  on  it,  needed  to  be  struck  with  blind- 
ness, so  that  they  might  not  discern  in  Jesus  their  Messiah  ;  otherwise  a 
Judaized  gospel  would  have  hindered  the  offer  of  salvation  to  the  Gentile 
nations.  The  apostle  might  therefore  well  add  to  the  words  :  as  concerning 
the  gospd,  the  further  clause  :  for  your  sakes. — But  in  every  Jew  there  is  not 
only  an  object  of  the  wrath  of  God,  there  is  an  object  of  His  love.  If  it  is 
asked  how  these  two  sentiments  can  co-exist  in  the  heart  of  God,  we  must 
remark,  first,  that  the  same  is  the  case  up  to  a  certain  point  with  respect  to 
every  man.  In  every  man  there  co-exist  a  being  whom  God  hates,  the 
sinner,  and  a  being  whom  He  still  loves,  the  man  created  in  His  image,  and 
for  whom  Ilis  Son  died.  Then  it  must  be  considered  that  this  duality  of 
feelings  is  only  transitory,  and  must  issue  finally  either  in  absolute  hatred 
or  perfect  love  ;  for  every  man  must  arrive  at  the  goal  either  absolutely 
good  or  absolutely  bad  of  his  moral  development,  and  then  the  divine  feel- 
ing will  be  simplified  (see  on  chaps,  y.  9,  10). — The  words :  as  touching  the 
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flection,  must  not  be  referred,  as  Meyer  will  have  it,  ta  the  elect  remnant,  as 
if  Paul  meant  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  indestructible  elect  that  God 
always  loves  Israel.  The  antithesis  to  the  expression :  as  concerning  the 
gospel,  leads  us  rather  to  see  in  election  the  divine  act  by  which  God  chose 
this  people  as  the  salvation  people.  This  idea  is  reproduced  in  the  follow- 
ing verse  by  the  expression  :  ^  tc^i^atc  tov  Oeov,  the  calling  of  Qod. — This 
notion  of  election  is  closely  connected  with  the  explanatory  regimen  :  for 
the  fathers^  sake.  It  was  in  the  persons  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  that 
the  divine  election  of  Israel  was  originally  realized,  and  through  them  that 
it  was  transmitted  to  the  whole  people.  The  love  with  which  God  loved 
the  fathers  continues  toward  their  descendants  ^'even  to  a  thousand  gen- 
erations'' (Ex.  XX.  6).  Only  let  the  hearts  of  the  children  return  to  their 
fathers,  that  is  to  say,  let  them  return  to  the  sentiments  of  their  fathers 
(Mai.  iv.  6  ;  Luke  i.  17),  and  the  beneficent  cloud  which  is  always  spread 
over  their  head  will  again  distil  its  dew  on  them. 

Ver.  29.  This  verse  justifies  the  assurance  of  salvation  expressed  in  favor 
of  Israel  in  the  second  proposition  of  ver.  28.  The  gifts  of  Qod  might 
denote  divine  favors  in  general ;  but  it  seems  to  us  more  in  harmony  with 
the  context,  which  refers  throughout  to  the  destination  of  Israel,  to  give 
this  term  the  special  meaning  which  it  usually  has  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
He  there  uses  the  word  to  denote  the  moral  and  intellectual  aptitudes  with 
which  God  endows  a  man  with  a  view  to  the  task  committed  to  him.  And 
who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  really  endowed  with  singu- 
lar qualities  for  their  mission  as  the  salvation-people  ?  The  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Phoenicians  had  their  special  gifts  in  the  different  domains  of 
science  and  art,  law  and  politics,  industry  and  commerce.  Israel,  without 
being  destitute  of  the  powers  related  to  those  spheres  of  mundane  activity, 
have  received  a  higher  gift,  the  organ  for  the  divine  and  the  intuition  of 
holiness.  The  calling  of  Qod  is  on  the  one  hand  the  cause,  on  the  other  the 
effect  of  those  gifts.  It  is  because  God  called  this  people  in  His  eternal 
counsel  that  He  entrusted  the  gifts  to  them  ;  and  it  is  because  he  enriched 
them  with  those  gifts  that  in  the  course  of  time  He  called  them  to  fulfil 
the  task  of  initiating  the  world  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  of  preparing 
salvation  for  the  world.  Of  this  august  mission  they  have  for  the  time 
been  deprived  :  instead  of  entering  first,  they  will  enter  last.  But  their 
destination  is  nevertheless  irrevocable ;  and  through  the  overflowing  of 
divine  mercy  (chap.  v.  20)  it  will  be  realized  in  them  at  the  period  an- 
nounced by  the  apostle,  when,  saved  themselves,  they  will  cause  a  stream 
of  life  from  above  to  flow  into  the  heart  of  Gentile  Christendom  (xv.  12, 
15,  and  25,  26). — This  irretocdhle  character  of  Israel's  destination  has  noth- 
ing in  it  contrary  to  individual  liberty ;  no  constraint  will  be  exercised. 
God  will  let  unbelieving  generations  succeed  one  another  as  long  as  shall 
be  necessary,  until  that  generation  come  which  shall  at  length  open  its 
eyes  and  return  freely  to  Him.  And  even  then  the  movement  in  question 
will  only  be  a  national  and  collective  one,  from  which  those  shall  be  able 
to  withdraw  who  refuse  decidedly  to  take  part  in  it.  Only  it  is  impossible 
that  the  divine  foreknowledge  in  regard  to  Israel  as  a  people  (**  the  people 
whom  God  foreknew,"  ver.  2)  should  terminate  otherwise  than  by  being 
realized  in  history. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  passage  pointing  to  a  temporal  restoration  of  the  v 
Jewish  nation,  or  to  an  Israelitish  monarchy  having  its  seat  in  Palestine.  The 
apostle  speaks  only  of  a  spiritual  restoration  by  means  of  a  general  pardon, 
and  the  outpouring  of  the  graces  which  shall  flow  from  it.  Will  there  be  a 
political  restoration  connected  with  this  general  conversion  of  the  people  ?  Or 
will  it  not  even  precede  the  latter?  Will  not  the  principle  of  the  reoonstitu- 
tion  of  races,  which  in  our  day  has  produced  Italian  unity,  German  unity,  and  ; 
which  is  tending  to  the  unity  of  the  Slavs,  also  bring  about  Israelitish  unity  ?   ' 
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These  questions  do  not  belong  to  exegesis,  "which  confines  itself  to  establishing 
these  two  things— (1)  That,  according  to  apostolical  revelation,  Israel  will  be 
converted  in  a  body  ;  (2)  That  this  event  will  be  the  signal  of  on  indescribable 
spiritual  commotion  throughout  the  whole  church. 

The  theme  of  the  chapter  is  properly  exhausted  ;  we  are  furnished  with 
light  from  all  points  of  view,  tnat  of  right,  that  of  cuu&e,  and  that  of  aim, 
on  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  the  rejection  of  Israel.  Nothing  remains 
but  to  gather  up  what  has  been  said  of  the  past  and  future  of  this  elect 

Seople  into  a  general  view  of  God's  plan  as  to  tlie  religious  progress  of 
uraanity.     This  is  what  the  apostle  does  in  vv.  80-32. 

Vv.  30,  31.  **  Far  cts  ye  aho^  in  tim^past  duoheyed  Ood,  hut  have  now  ob- 
tained mercy  by  their  disobedience  ;  even  so  have  these  also  *  now  been  disobedient^ 
that  by  the  mercy  shown  to  you  they  also*  may  obtain  mercy." ^ — The  entire 
course  of  the  religious  history  of  the  world  is  determined  by  the  antagonism 
created  among  mankind  by  the  calling  of  Abraham,  between  a  people 
specially  destined  by  God  to  receive  His  revelations,  and  the  other  nations 
given  over  to  themselves.  From  that  moment  (Gen.  xii.)  there  begin  to  be 
described  those  two  immense  curves  which  traverse  the  ages  of  antiquity 
in  opposite  directions,  and  which,  crossing  one  another  at  the  advent  of 
Christianity,  are  prolonged  from  that  period  in  inverse  directions,  and  shall 
terminate  by  uniting  and  losing  themselves  in  one  another  at  the  goal  of 
history. — Ver.  80  describes  the  rebellion  of  the  Gentiles,  then  their  salva- 
tion determined  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  ;  and  ver.  81,  the  rebellion 
of  the  Jews,  then  their  salvation  arising  from  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles. 

Ver.  30.  The  Gentiles  first  had  their  time  of  disobedience.  The  ex- 
pression in  time  past  carries  the  reader  back  to  the  contents  of  chap,  i.,  to 
those  times  of  idolatry  when  the  Gentiles  voluntarily  extinguished  the  light 
of  natural  revelation,  to  abandon  themselves  more  freely  to  their  evil  pro- 
pensities. This  epoch  of  disobedience  is  what  the  apostle  calls  at  Athens 
(Acts  xvii.  30)  by  a  less  severe  name:  "the  times  of  ignorance."  Per- 
haps we  should  read  with  the  T.  R.  Kai,  also,  after /or.  This  little  word 
might  easily  be  omitted  ;  it  reminds  the  Gentiles  from  the  first  that  they 
also,  like  the  Jewe,  had  their  time  of  rebellion. — That  time  of  disobedience 
has  now  taken  end  ;  the  Gentiles  have  found  grace.  But  at  what  price  ? 
Bv  means  of  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews.  We  have  seen  this  indeed  : 
God  needed  to  make  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  His  elect  people  in  order  to 
disentangle  the  gospel  from  the  legal  forms  in  which  they  wished  to  keep 
it  imprisoned.  Hence  it  was  that  Israel  required  to  be  given  up  to  unbelief 
in  regard  to  their  Messiah  ;  hence  their  rejection,  which  opened  the  world 
to  the  gospel.  Now  then,  wonderful  to  tell,  an  analogous,  though  in  a 
certain  sense  opposite,  dispensation  will  take  effect  in  the  case  of  the  Jews. 

Ver.  31 .  The  word  vvv,  now,  strongly  contrasts  the  present  period  (since 
the  coming  of  Christ)  with  the  former,  ver.  80.  Now  it  is  the  Jews  who 
are  passing  through  their  time  of  disobedience,  while  the  Gentiles  enjoy 
the  sun  of  grace.  But  to  what  end  ?  That  by  the  grace  which  is  now 
granted  to  the  latter,  grace  may  also  one  day  be  accorded  to  the  Jews. 
This  time,  then,  it  will  not  be  the  disobedience  of  the  one  which  shall 
produce  the  conversion  of  the  others.  A  new  discord  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  will  not  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  final  harmony.  In  this  last 
phase,  the  good  of  the  one  will  not  result  from  the  evil  of  the  other,  but 
from  their  very  blessedness.  Israel  went  out  that  the  Gentiles  might  enter. 
But  the  Gentiles  shall  not  go  out  to  make  place  for  the  Jews ;  they  will 
open  the  door  to  them  from  within.  Thus  are  explained  at  once  the 
analogy  and  the  contrast  expressed  by  the  conjunctions  axxTrep,  as,  and  ovra, 

I  T.  R.  reads  km  after  yap,  with  L,  Mnn.,  Syr. ;  the  others  omit  it, 

*  D  F  Q  read  km  avroi.  instead  of  k<u  ovtou 

*  B  D  read  wy  again  before  cAn^t^o-iK. 
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even  so,  which  begin  and  form  a  close  connection  between  w.  80  and  31. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  chiuse  ru  vfierepu  eAiei,  by  your  mercy  (that 
which  has  been  shown  to  you),  depends  on  the  following  verb  iXeiiocxriy 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  not  on  the  preceding  proposition.  The  apostle 
places  this  clause  before  the  conj,  'iva,  that,  to  set  it  more  in  relief  ;  for  it 
expresses  the  essential  idea  of  the  proposition.  Compare  the  similar  in- 
versions, xii,  3  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  ix.  15,  etc.— For  the  form  koI  ovtoi,  these  also, 
in  the  first  proposition,  there  is  substituted  in  the  second  the  fbrm  koi 
avToi,  they,  or  they  them^lves  also,  to  bring  out  the  identity  of  the  subject 
to  which  those  two  so  opposite  dispensations  apply.  It  is  impossible  to 
admit  the  Greco-Latin  reading,  which  has  koX  avrol  both  times.  We  must 
also  reject  the  reading  of  some  Alex,  and  of  some  ancient  translations, 
which  in  the  second  proposition  repeat  the  vvv,  now.  These  last  words 
refer  evidently  to  the  future. 

Ver.  32.  ^^  For  Ood  hath  included  aU  in  disobedience,  that  He  might  Tiate 
mercy  upon  alV* — Here  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  full  period  put  to  all  that 
precedes  the  last  word  in  explanation  of  the  whole  plan  of  God,  the  prin- 
cipal phases  of  which  have  just  been  sketched  {for).  The  term  avynXeUiv, 
to  shut  up  together,  applies  to  a  plurality  of  individuals,  enclosed  in  such  a 
way  that  they  have  only  one  exit,  through  which  they  are  all  forced  to 
pass.  The  prep,  obv,  with,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  verb, 
describes  the  enclosure  as  subsisting  on  all  sides  at  once.  Some  com- 
mentators have  thought  that  there  must  be  given  to  this  verb  a  simply 
declarative  sense,  as  in  Gal.  iii.  22,  where  it  is  said  :  **The  Scripture  hath 
concluded  all  under  sin,^'  in  this  sense,  that  it  declares  all  men  to  be  subject 
to  sin  and  condemnation.  But  in  our  passage  the  action  is  not  ascribed  to 
an  impersonal  subject  like  Scripture  ;  the  subject  is  God  Himself ;  it  is 
His  dispensations  in  the  course  of  history  which  are  explained.  The  verb 
can  therefore  only  refer  to  a  real  act,  in  virtue  of  which  the  two  portions 
of  mankind  just  spoken  of  have  each  had  their  period  of  disobedience. 
And  the  act  whereby  God  has  brought  about  this  result,  as  we  know  from 
all  that  precedes,  is  the  judgment  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  by 
the  term  napkSuKev,  He  gave  them  up,  thrice  repeated,  i.  24,  26,  and  28,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  by  the  word  kirupoiOTfaav,  they  were  hardened',  xi.  7. 
Only  it  must  be  remarked  that  this  divine  action  had  been  provoked  in 
both  cases  by  man's  sin  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  through  their  ingrati- 
tude toward  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
by  their  ignorant  obstinacy  in  maintaining  beyond  the  fixed  time  their  legal 
particularism.  The  Banish  theologian  Nielsen  says  with  good  reason,  in 
his  short  and  spiritual  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  ''The 
sinful  nature  already  existed  in  all ;  but  that  the  conviction  of  it  might  be 
savingly  awakened  in  individuals,  this  latent  sin  required  to  be  manifested 
historically  on  a  great  scale  in  the  lot  of  nations.''  To  be  complete,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  added  that  this  latent  sin  was  already  manifested  actively 
and  freely  on  the  part  both  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  before  taking  the  form  of 
a  passive  dispensation  and  of  a  judgment  from  God.  Thus  the  act  of 
ovyKkeieLv,  shutting  up  together,  is  already  justified  from  the  viewpoint  of 
cause  ;  but  how  much  more  magnificently  still  from  the  viewpoint  of  end  ! 
This  end  is  to  make  those  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  objects  of  universal  mercy. 
The  word  tovq  navra^,  all,  is  applied  by  Olshausen  solely  to  the  totality  of 
the  elect  in  these  two  parts  of  mankind  ;  and  by  Meyer,  to  all  the  individuals 
comprehended  in  these  two  masses,  but  solely,  according  to  this  author,  in 
respect  of  their  destination,  in  the  divine  mind.  For  that  this  destination 
may  be  realized,  there  is  needed  the  free  act  of  faith.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  saying  does  not  refer  to  the  time  of  the  last  judgment 
and  the  eternal  future,  which  would  necessarily  suppose  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  of  which  there  is  no  question  here.  According  to  the  whole 
context,  the  apostle  has  in  view  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
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God  an  this  earthy  an  epoch,  consequently,  which  comprehends  only  the  in- 
dividuals who  shall  then  be  in  life.  Hence  it  is  that  he  puis  the  article 
TohCi  the,  before  Trdvragy  all;  for  the  subject  in  question  is  a  determined 
and  already  known  totality,  that  which  comprehends  the  two  portions  of 
mankind  which  Paul  has  been  contrasting  with  one  another  throughout  the 
whole  chapter. — The  domain  of  disobedience,  within  which  God  has  suc- 
cessively shut  them  all  up,  leaves  both  in  the  end  only  one  issue,  that  Of 
humbly  accepting  salvation  from  the  hand  of  mercy.  As  Nielsen  again 
says:  ** Divine  impartiality,  after  having  been  temporarily  veiled  by  two 
opposite  particularisms,  shines  forth  in  the  final  universalism  which  em- 
braces in  a  common  salvation  all  those  whom  these  great  judgments  have 
successively  humbled  and  abased.''  There  is  therefore  no  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  passage  in  favor  of  a  final  universal  salvation  (De  Wette, 
Farrar,  and  so  many  others),  or  even  of  a  determinist  system,  in  virtue  of 
which  human  liberty  would  be  nothing  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostle  than 
a  form  of  divine  action.  St.  Paul  teaches  only  one  thing  here  :  that  at  the 
close  of  the  history  of  mankind  on  this  earth  there  will  be  an  economy  of 
grace  in  which  salvation  will  be  extended  to  the  totality  of  the  nations 
living  here  below,  and  that  this  magnificent  result  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
humiliating  dispensations  through  which  the  two  halves  of  mankind  shall 
have  successively  passed.  The  apostle  had  begun  this  vast  exposition  of 
salvation  with  the  fact  of  universal  condemnation  ;  he  closes  it  with  that 
of  universal  mercy.  What  could  remain  to  him  thereafter  but  to  strike 
the  hymn  of  adoration  and  praise  ?    This  is  what  he  does  in  vv.  33-36. 

Vv.  83-36. 

Ver.  38.  ^^0  the  depth  of  the  richts  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knovUdge  of 
Qod  !  Hmo  unsearchable  are  His  judgments^  and  His  \tays  past  finding  out  I " 
— Like  a  traveller  who  has  reached  the  summit  of  an  Alpine  ascent,  the 
apostle  turns  and  contemplates.  Depths  are  at  his  feet ;  but  waves  of  light 
illumine  them,  and  there  spreads  all  around  an  immense  horizon  which  his 
eye  commands.  The  plan  of  God  in  the  government  of  mankind  spreads 
out  before  him,  and  he  expresses  the  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
with  which  the  prospect  fills  his  heart. — The  word  pdBo^,  dej)th,  applies 
precisely  to  that  abyss  which  he  has  just  been  exploring.  The  genitive 
TrAotrou,  of  riches^  by  which  the  word  dijHh  is  quali6ed,  is  regarded  by  most 
commentators  as  a  first  complement,  co-ordinate  with  the  two  following  : 
of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge.  In  this  case  it  must  be  held  that  the  abstract 
term  riches  applies  to  a  special  divine  attribute  which  can  be  no  other  than 
divine  mercy  ;  comp.  x.  12  ;  Eph.  ii.  4,  etc.  The  two  #ca/,  and  .  .  .  and, 
which  follow,  would  furnish  an  instance  of  a  construction  like  that  of  Luke 
V.  17.  And  one  might  make  these  three  complements,  riches,  uisdom, 
knowledge,  parallel  to  the  three  questions  which  follow,  vv.  34  and  35,  as 
in  fact  the  first  refers  rather  to  knowledge,  the  second  to  wisdom,  and  the 
third  to  grace.  But  if  this  latter  relation  really  existed  in  the  apostle's 
mind,  why  should  the  questions  be  arranged  in  an  opposite  order  to  that  of 
the  three  terms  corresponding  to  them  in  our  verse  ?  Then  is  not  the  no- 
tion of  mercy  too  diverse  in  kind  from  those  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to 
allow  of  the  first  being  thus  co-ordinated  with  the  other  two  ?  Finally, 
would  not  the  abstract  term  riclies  have  required  to  be  determined  by  a 
complement  such  as  'Mov^  or  x^P^'''^  (njercy,  grace)  ?  The  apostle  is  not 
afraid  of  such  accumulations  of  genitives  (ii.  5  and  £ph.  i.  19).  It  rather 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  second  of  these  two  abstract  terms  {depth 
and  riches)  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  complement  of  the  other  :  a  depth  of 
riches,  for  :  an  infinitely  nch  depth,  that  is  to  say,  one  which,  instead  of 
being  an  immense  void,  presents  itself  as  embracing  contents  of  inexhausti- 
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ble  fulness.  Calvin  has  well  caught  this  meaning:  **  This  is  why,"  says 
he,  '^  I  doubt  not  that  the  apostle  exalts  the  deep  ricJies  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  are  in  God." — This  depth  is  rich,  not  in  darkness,  but 
in  light ;  it  is  a  depth  l)oth  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. — The  two  koI,  both 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .,  have  the  disjunctive  sense  ;  they  distinguish  the  two  fol- 
lowing substantives  very  precisely,  however  closely  allied  their  meaning 
may  be.  The  second,  yvoxn^y  JknowUdge,  refers  especially  in  the  context  to 
dvvine  foreknowledge,  and  in  general  to  the  complete  view  which  God  has  of 
all  the  free  determinations  of  men,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  nations. 
The  former,  (jo^/a,  wisdom,  denotes  the  admirable  skill  with  which  God 
weaves  into  His  plan  the  free  actions  of  man,  and  transforms  them  into  so 
many  m>eans  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  excellent  end  which  He  set 
originally  before  Him.*  We  cannot  reflect,  however*  little,  without  seeing 
that  the  very  marked  difference  which  Paul  here  establishes  between  these 
two  divine  perfections,  is  by  no  means  indifferent ;  it  is  nothing  less  than 
the  safeguard  of  human  liberty.  If  the  omniscience  of  God,  especially  His 
foreknowledge,  were  coun founded  with  His  wisdom,  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse would  be  directly  the  work  of  God,  and  the  creatures  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  blind  instruments  in  His  hands. 

Paul  sees  these  two  attributes  of  God  shine  forth  in  two  orders  of  things 
which,  combined,  constitute  the  whole  government  of  the  world  :  judg- 
ments, Kpifiara,  and  ways  or  paths,  66oi,  Here  the  general  sense  of  decree  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  former  of  these  terms.  But  the  word  in  every  case 
implies  the  idea  of  ta,  judicial  decree  ;  and  what  Paul  has  just  been  referring 
to,  those  severe  dispensations  whereby  God  has  successively  chastised  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Gentiles  (chap,  i.)  and  the  haughty  presumption  of  the 
Jews  (chap,  x.),  shows  clearly  that  we  are  to  keep  to  its  strict  sense. — 
Ways,  odoi,  do  not  really  denote  different  things  from  judgments;  but  the 
term  presents  them  in  a  different  and  more  favorable  light,  as  so  many  ad- 
vances toward  the  final  aim.  The  t^xm  judgments  expresses,  if  one  may  so 
speak,  the  hecavM  of  the  things,  as  the  word  ways  points  to  their  in  order 
that.  We  may  thus  understand  the  twofold  relation  of  the  events  of  history 
to  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  wisdom  on  the  other.  From  the  knowledge 
which  God  possesses,  there  follow  from  the  free  decisions  of  man  Wie  judg- 
ments which  He  decrees,  and  these  judgments  become  the  ways  which  His 
wisdom  employs  for  the  realization  of  His  plan  (Isa.  xl.  14  :  Kpifiara,  dSoi).^ 
— These  two  orders  of  things  are  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinary 
epithets  which  the  most  pliant  of  languages  can  furnish  :  ave^epeivT^To^,  what 
cannot  he  searched  to  the  bottom ;  ave^txviaaro^,  the  traces  of  which  cannot  be 
followed  to  the  end.  The  former  of  these  epithets  applies  to  the  supremo 
principle  which  the  mind  seeks  to  approach,  but  which  it  does  not  reach  ; 
the  latter  to  an  abundance  of  ramifications  and  of  details  in  execution 
which  the  understanding  cannot  follow  to  the  end.  These  epithets  are 
often  quoted  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  the  incomprehensibility  to 
man  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  in  particular  of  that  or  predestination 
(Aug.).  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  St.  Paulas  exclamation  is  called 
forth,  not  by  the  obscurity  of  God's  plans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  their 
dazzling  clearness.  If  they  are  incomprehensible  and  unfathomable,  it  is 
to  man*8  natural  understanding,  and  until  they  have  been  revealed  ;  but, 
says  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  ii.  10  .  **  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  His 
Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth  {ipewa)  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  (ra 
paffrf)  of  God."  It  is  therefore  in  view  of  the  unveiled  mystery  that  the 
exclamation  is  raised,  as  is  done  by  Paul  here  :^^  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  !"    A  fact  which  does  not  prevent  the  mind  which  understands 

>  "Wisdom  refers  to  the  end  aimed  at  by  tho  divine  mind  ;  knoioUdge  to  the  means  employed 
for  tlie  attainment  of  the  end."--tiliedd.--T.  W.  C. 

>  Judgments  mesxM  decisions,  not  necessarily  judicial.    See  Ps.  xxxtL  6  in  the  Septoagint. 
Waus  are  methods  of  acting.— T.  W.  C. 
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them  in  part  from  liaving  always  to  discover  in  them  new  laws  or  applica- 
tions. 

Vv.  84,  35.  ^^For  who  hath  hnown  the  mind  of  the  Lord^  or  tcJio  hath  heen 
Bis  counsellor  f  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  Himj  and  it  shall  he  recompensed 
tmto  Him  a^ainf^^ — Here  is  the  Scripture  proof  that  God's  designs  are  im- 
penetrable until  He  reveal  them  Himself  to  His  apostles  and  prophets,  and 
by  them  to  His  people.  The  first  passage  quoted  is  Isa.  xl.  18,  which  Paul 
uses  as  if  it  were  his  own  saying.  This  question  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  applies  to  the  wonders  of  creation.  Paul  extends  it  to  those  of  the 
divine  government  in  general,  for  the  works  of  Gk)d  in  history  are  only  the 
continuation  of  those  of  nature. — The  question  :  Who  hath  hnown  f  is  a 
challenge  thrown  down  to  the  natural  understanding.  As  to  those  whom 
God  has  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  His  designs,  Paul  himself  says, 
1  Cor.  ii.  16  :  **  But  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.'' — This  first  question  con- 
trasts the  always  limited  knowledge  of  man  with  the  infinite  knowledge  of 
God  (yvtjaig  Tov  Oeovj  ver.  83).  The  second  goes  further,  it  bears  on  the 
relation  betw^een  human  and  divine  wisdom.  It  is  no  longer  merely  the 
discovery  of  the  secrets  of  God  by  the  study  of  His  works  which  is  in  ques- 
tion, but  some  good  counsel  which  man  might  have  been  called  to  give  to 
tlxe  Creator  in  the  organizing  of  His  plans.  The  word  avnpov7<o^  denotes 
one  who  delil)erates  with  another,  and  can  communicate  to  him  something  of 
his  wisdom.  It  is  therefore  a  more  exalted  position  than  that  supposed  by 
the  previous  question. 

The  third  question,  ver.  35,  would  imply  a  still  more  exalted  part.  The 
matter  in  question  is  a  service  rendered  to  God,  a  present  which  man  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  to  Him  so  as  to  merit  a  gift  in  return.  Such,  indeed, 
IS  the  position  which  the  Jews  were  taking,  and  by  which  they  claimed 
especially  to  limit  the  freedom  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  wOrld  on 
account  of  their  meritorious  works.  ^^  There  is  no  difference, ''  said  the 
Jews  of  Malachi's  day  pettishly,  *^  between  the  man  who  serveth  God  and 
him  who  serveth  Him  not.  What  have  we  gained  by  keeping  His  com- 
mandments V*  This  spirit  of  pride  had  been  growing  ;  it  had  reached  its 
apogee  in  Pharisaism.  The  preposition  7rp<$,  in  advance^  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  first  verb,  and  the  preposition  avn,  in  exchange, 
which  enters  into  that  of  the  second,  perfectly  describe  the  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  man  in  which  God  would  be  placed,  if  the  former  could  really 
be  the  first  to  do  something  for  God  and  thereby  constitute  Him  his  debtor. 
With  this  third  question  Paul  evidently  returns  to  the  special  subject  of 
this  whole  dissertation  on  the  divine  government :  the  rejection  of  the 
Jews.  By  the  first  question  he  denied  to  man  the  power  of  understanding 
God  and  judging  Him  till  God  had  explained  Himself  ;  by  the  second,  the 
power  of  co-operating  with  Him  ;  by  the  third,  he  refuses  to  him  the  power 
of  imposing  on  Him  any  obligation  whatever.  Thus  is  fully  vindicated 
the  liberty  of  God,  that  last  principle  of  the  mysterious  fact  to  be  explained. 

This  question  of  ver.  35  is  also  a  Scripture  quotation  which  Paul  weaves 
into  his  own  text.  It  is  taken  from  Job  xli.  11,  which  the  LXX.  translate 
strangely  (xli.  2)  :  "Or  who  is  he  that  will  resist  me  and  abide  ?"  It  is 
true  that  in  the  two  mbs.  Sinait.  and  Alex,  there  is  found  at  the  close  of 
Isa.  xl.  14  a  saying  similar  to  the  apostle's  translation.  But  there  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  interpolation  taken  from  our  epistle  itself. 

Ver.  36.  ^^For  of  Him,  and  through  Mm,  and  to  Him  are  aU  things:  To 
whom  he  glory  for  ever  !  Amen.'*'' — God*s  absolute  independence,  man's  total 
dependence  in  everything  which  might  be  a  matter  of  glory  to  him  :  such 
is  the  thought  of  this  verse,  the  termination  of  this  vast  survey  of  the  plan 
of  God.  The  first  prep,  e/c,  of  refers  to  God  as  Creator  ;  it  is  of  Him  that 
man  holds  everything  :  *'  life,  breath,  and  all  things,"  Acts  xvii.  25.  The 
second,  6ta,  through,  refers  to  the  government  of  mankind.  Everything, 
even  the  free  determinations  of  the  numan  will,  are  executed  only  through 
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Him,  and  are  turned  immediately  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  designs. 
The  third,  ilg,  to,  refers  to  the  final  goal.  The  word  to  Him  does  not  refer 
to  God's  personal  satisfaction,  an  idea  which  might  undoubtedly  be  sup- 
ported ;  for,  as  Beck  sajs,  **  the  egoism  of  God  is  the  life  of  the  world.'' 
But  it  is  more  natural  to  apply  the  term  to  ^im  to  the  accomplishment  of  His 
will,  in  which  His  own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  His  sanctified  creatures 
blend  together  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  hus  been  sometimes  attempted 
to  apply  these  three  prepositional  clauses  to  the  three  persons  of  the  divine 
Trinity  ;  modem  exegesis  (Mey.,  Gess,  Hofm.)  has  in  general  departed 
from  this  parallel ;  and  rightly.  When  Paul  speaks  of  God,  absolutely 
considered,  it  is  always  the  Ood  and  Father  he  intends,  without,  of  course, 
excluding  His  revelation  thiough  Christ  and  His  communication  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  this  distinction  is  not  raised  here,  and  had  no  place  in 
the  context.  What  the  apostle  was  concerned  to  say  in  closing,  was  that 
all  things  proceeding  from  the  creative  will  of  God,  advancing  through  His 
wisdom  and  terminating  in  the  manifestation  of  ^is  holiness,  must  one  day 
celebrate  His  glory,  and  His  glory  only. — The  application  of  the  word  all 
things  might  be  restricted  to  the  two  portions  of  mankind  spoken  of  (as  in 
ver.  32).  But  Paul  rises  here  to  the  general  principle  of  which  ver.  82  was 
only  a  particular  application,  and  hence  also  he  substitutes  the  neuter  aU 
things  for  the  masculine  all.  What  is  meant,  therefore,  is  the  totality  of 
created  things,  visible  and  invisible. — The  glory  of  God,  the  reflection  of 
His  perfections  in  all  that  exists,  that  gloiy,  now  veiled,  in  so  many 
respects  in  the  universe,  must  shine  forth  magnificently  and  perfectly  for* 
ever  and  ever.  For,  as  Hodge  says,  **  the  highest  end  for  which  all  things 
can  exist  and  be  ordered,  is  to  display  the  character  of  God."  This  goal 
of  history  is,  as  it  were,  anticipated  by  the  wish  and  prayer  of  the  apostle  : 
'*  To  Him  be  glory  !'» » 

The  first  part  of  the  doctrinal  treatise  had  terminated  in  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  mankind,  a  passage  in  which  there  was  already 
heard  a  more  exalted  note.  The  second  part  closed,  at  the  end  of  chap. 
viii.,  with  a  sort  of  lyrical  passage,  in  which  the  apostle  celebrated  the 
blessing  of  sanctification  crowning  the  grace  of  justification,  and  thus 
assuring  the  state  of  glory.  The  third,  that  which  we  are  concluding  here, 
terminates  in  a  passage  of  the  same  kind,  a  hymn  of  adoration  in  honor  of 
the  divine  plan  realized  in  spite  of,  and  even  by  means  of,  human  unfaith- 
fulness. After  thus  finishing  the  exposition  of  salvation  in  its  foundation 
(justification),  in  its  internal  development  (sanctification),  and  in  its  his- 
torical course  among  mankind  (the  successive  calling  of  the  different  na- 
tions, and  their  final  union  in  the  kingdom  of  God),  the  apostle  puts,  as  it 
were,  a  full  period,  the  Amen  which  closes  this  part  of  the  epistle. 

Never  was  survey  more  vast  taken  of  the  divine  plan  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. First,  the  epoch  of  primitive  unity,  in  which  the  human  family  forms 
still  only  one  unbroken  whole  ;  then  the  antagonism  between  the  two 
religious  portions  of  the  race,  created  by  the  special  call  of  Abraham  :  the 
Jews  continuing  in  the  father's  house,  but  with  a  legal  and  servile  spirit, 
the  Gentiles  walking  in  their  own  ways.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  determining  the  return  of  the  latter  to  the  domestic 
hearth,  but  at  the  same  time  the  departure  of  the  former.  Finally,  the 
Jews,  yielding  to  the  divine  solicitations  and  to  the  spectacle  of  salvation 
enjoyed  by  the  Gentiles  as  children  of  grace  ;  and  so  the  final  universalism 
in  which  all  previous  discords  are  resolved,  restoring  in  an  infinitely  higher 
form  the  original  unity,  and  setting  before  the  view  of  the  universe  the 
family  of  God  fully  constituted. 

The  contrast  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  appears  therefore  as  the 

>  ThffldoxologT,  Alford  sayB,  is  the  sablimeBt  apoBtrophe  existing  even  in  the  pages  of  in- 
spiratioD  itself.— T.  W.  C. 
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essential  moviog  spring  of  history.  It  is  the  actions  and  reactions  arising 
from  this  primary  fact  which  form  its  key.  This  is  what  no  philosophy  of 
history  has  dreamed  of,  and  what  makes  these  chaps,  ix.-xi.  the  highest 
theodicy. 

If  criticism  has  thought  it  could  deduce  from  this  passage  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Judeo-Christian  majority  in  the  church  of  Rome,  if  it  has  sought  to 
explain  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  our  epistle,  by  the  desire  felt  by  Paul  to 
reconcile  this  church  to  his  missionary  activity  among  the  Gentiles,  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  the  passage,  rightly  understood,  how  remote  such  criti- 
cism is  from  the  real  thought  which  inspired  this  treatise.  The  conclusion 
from  an  altogether  general  application,  vv.  30-82,  in  which  he  addresses  the 
whole  church  as  former  Gentiles  whom  he  expressly  distinguishes  from 
Jews,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Christians  of  Rome.  Sup- 
posing even  that  in  ver.  13  he  had  divided  his  readers  into  two  classes, 
which  we  have  found  to  be  a  mistake,  from  ver.  25  he  would  in  any  case 
be  again  addressing  all  his  readers.  And  as  to  the  intention  of  the  whole 
passage,  it  is  evidently  to  show  that  those  who  should  have  been  firsty 
though  now  put  last,  are  not,  however,  exditded,  as  the  Gentiles  might 
proudly  imagine,  and  that  if  the  nporovj  Jlrstly^  ascribed  to  the  Jews  by 
God^s  original  plan  (i.  16)  has  not  been  historically  realized  (through  their 
own  fault),  the  divine  programme  in  regard  to  mankind  will  nevertheless, 
though  in  another  way,  have  its  complete  execution.  Ver.  32  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  L  16.  It  is  therefore  to  impair  the  meaning  of  this  passage  to 
see  in  it  an  apology  for  PauPs  mission.  The  thought  is  more  elevated  :  it 
is  the  defence  of  the  plan  of  God  Himself  address^  to  the  whole  church. 


SECOND  PAET  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

THE    PRACTICAL    TREATISE. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  JUSTIFIED  BEUEYEB. 

XH  1—XV.  13. 

Is  the  doctrinal  part  which  we  have  just  finished,  the  apostle  has  ex- 
pounded the  loay  of  Mlvation,  Thi»  way  is  no  other  than  justification  by 
faith,  whereby  the  sinner  is  reconciled  to  God  (chaps,  i.-v.)*  ^^^^  sanctified 
in  Christ  by  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  (yi.-viii.)  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
the  refusal  to  follow  this  way  which  has  drawn  down  on  Israel  their  rejec- 
tion (chaps,  ix.-xi.).  What  now  will  be  the  life  of  the  justified  believer — 
Itfe  in  aahation  f  The  apostle  sketches  it  in  a  general  way  in  chaps,  xii. 
and  xiii.  ;  then  he  applies  tbe  moral  principles  which  he  has  just  estab- 
lished to  a  particular  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  church  of  Rome  (xiv. 
1-xv.  13).  We  can  therefore  distinguish  two  parts  in  this  coarse  of  prac- 
tical doctrine,  the  one  general,  the  other  speciaL 


GENERAL    PART. 

Chaps.  Xn.  Ain>  Xm. 

There  exists  in  regard  to  these  two  chapters  a  general  prejudice  which 
has  completely  falsified  their  interpretation.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
givinff,  according  to  the  expression  used  even  by  Schultz,  ^*  a  series  of 
practical  precepts,^'  in  other  words :  a  collection  of  moral  exhortations 
without  systematic  order,  and  guided  merely  by  more  or  less  accidental 
associations  of  ideas.    This  view,  especially  in  recent  times,  has  brought 

f  raver  consequences  in  its  train  than  could  have  been  expected.  It  has 
een  asked  whether  those  details  in  regard  to  practical  life  were  in  keep- 
ing with  a  whole  so  systematically  arranged  as  the  didactic  treatise  con- 
tained in  the  first  eleven  chapters.  And  Renan  and  Schultz  have  been  led 
in  this  way  to  the  critical  hypotheses  which  we  have  summarily  expounded 
at  the  end  of  the  Introduction  (I.  pp.  66  and  67),  and  which  we  must 
now  study  more  closely. 

According  to  the  former  of  these  writers,  chaps,  xii.  xiii.  and  xiv.  formed 
no  part  of  tne  Epistle  as  it  was  sent  to  the  church  of  Rome.  These  chap- 
ters were  only  in  the  copies  despatched  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus  tind 
Thessalonica,  and  an  unknown  church,  for  whose  benefit  Paul  is  held  to 
have  composed  our  Epistle.  The  conclusion,  in  the  copy  destined  for  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  composed  solely  of  chap.  xv.  Nor  did  chap.  xvi. 
belong  to  it.  Here  we  have  to  do  only  with  chaps,  xii  and  xiii.  The  rea- 
sons which  lead  Renan  to  doubt  the  original  connection  of  these  chapters 
with  the  first  eleven,  in  the  copy  sent  to  Rome,  are  the  two  following : 
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(1)  Paul  would  be  departing  here  from  his  habitual  principle  :  **  Everyone 
in  his  own  domain  ;^'  in  fact,  he  would  be  giving  imperative  counsels  to  a 
church  which  he  had  not  founded,  he  who  rebuked  so  sharplv  the  imperti- 
nence of  those  who  sought  to  build  on  the  foundations  laid  by  others.^ 
The  tirst  word  of  chap,  xii.,  the  term  irapaKa?.i>j  I  exhort,  is  no  doubt  habit- 
ual to  him  when  he  is  giving  a  command  to  his  disciples  ;  but  it  is  unsuita- 
ble here,  where  the  apostle  is  addressing  believers  whom  he  did  not  bring 
to  the  faith.'  (2)  The  first  part  of  chap,  xv.,  which,  according  to  Renan, 
is  really  addressed  to  the  church  of  Rome,  forbids  the  thought  that'chaps. 
xii.  xiii.  and  xiv.  were  composed  for  the  same  church  ;  for  it  would  form 
a  duplicate  of  those  three  chapters  of  which  it  is  a  simple  summary,  com- 
posed for  Judeo- Christian  readers,  such  as  those  at  Rome. 

The  viewpoint  at  which  Schultz  places  himself  is  somewhat  different. 
In  his  eyes,  we  possess  from  chap.  xii.  a  considerable  fragment  of  a  wholly 
different  epistle  from  that  which  the  apostle  had  composed  for  the  church 
of  Rome.  This  letter,  of  which  we  have  not  the  beginning,  was  addressed 
to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  and  must  have  been  written  in  the  last  period  of 
St.  Paulas  life,  that  of  his  Roman  captivity.  To  it  belong  the  three  chap- 
ters, xii.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  as  well  as  the  first  seven  verses  of  chap,  xv.,  then 
the  salutations  of  chap.  xvi.  (vv.  8-16),  and  finally,  the  warning  against 
Judaizers,  xvi.  17-20.  The  true  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
is  to  be  found,  according  to  him,  in  chap,  xv.,  from  ver.  7  to  the  end,  add- 
ing thereto  the  recommendation  of  Phoebe,  xvi.  1  and  2,  and  the  salutations 
of  Paurs  companions,  xvi.  21-24.  How  has  the  fusion  of  those  two  let- 
ters in  one  come  about  ?  It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  one  went 
to  the  East,  the  other  to  the  West.  Schultz  thinks  that  a  copy  of  this 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  written  from  Rome,  remained  without  address  in 
the  archives  of  this  church,  and  that  the  editors  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, finding  this  short  epistle  of  practical  contents,  and  thinking  that  it 
had  been  written  to  the  Romans,  published  it  with  the  large  one.  Only 
they  omitted  the  beginning,  and  mixed  up  the  two  conclusions. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  which  lead  Schultz  to  sejjarate  chaps,  xii. 
and  xiii.  from  what  precedes  : — 1.  The  exhortation  to  humility,  at  the 
beginning  of  chap,  xii.,  would  be  somewhat  offensive  if  addressed  to  a 
church  which  the  apostle  did  not  know.  2.  The  exhortation  to  beneficence 
toward  the  saints,  and  the  practice  of  hospitality,  supposes  a  church  iii 
connection  with  many  other  churches,  which  was  rather  the  case  with  the 
church  of  Ephesus  than  with  that  of  Rome.  8.  It  is  impossible  to  connect 
the  beginning  of  chap.  xii.  (ouv,  therefore)  naturally  with  chap.  xi.  ;  for  the 
mercies  of  Ood  spoken  of  chap.  xii.  1,  are  not  at  all  identical  with  the  merry 
of  Qod  spoken  of  xi.  82.  4.  The  whole  moral  side  of  the  gospel  having 
been  expounded  in  chap,  vi.,  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  back  on  it  in  chap, 
xii.  5.  There  was  no  reason  for  reminding  the  Judeo-Christians  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  as  Paul  does  in  chap,  xiii.,  of  the  duty  of  submission  to 
the  Roman  authorities  ;  for  the  Jews  were  quite  happy  at  Rome  about  the 
year  58,  during  the  first  years  of  Nero's  reign.  Such  a  recommendation 
was  much  more  applicable  to  the  Jews  of  Asia,  disposed,  as  the  Apocalypse 
proves,  to  regard  the  imperial  power  as  that  of  Antichrist. 

Are  we  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  reasons  alleged  by  these  two  writers 
produce  rather  the  impression  of  being  painfully  sought  after  than  of  hav- 
ing presented  themselves  naturally  to  the  mind  ?  What  1  Paul  cannot 
give  imperative  moral  counsels  and  use  the  term  irapaKa?.elv,  exhort,  when 
writing  to  a  church  which  he  does  not  know !  But  what  did  he  do  in 
chaps,  vi.  and  viii.,  when  he  said  to  his  Roman  readers  :  *^  Yield  not  your 
members  as  instruments  unto  sin  ;**  ^*  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  yo  shall 
die,''  etc.  ?    And  as  to  the  term  which  seems  unsuitable  to  Renan,  does 
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not  Paul  use  it,  as  Lacheret '  observes,  in  chap.  xv.  30,  which  this  writer 
himself  supposes  addressed  to  the  church  of  Rome  ?  The  objection  which 
Renan  draws  from  the  sort  of  pleonasm  which  the  first  part  of  chap.  xv. 
would  form,  if  it  appeared  in  the  same  writing  as  chap,  xii.,  will  easily  be 
resolved  when  we  come  to  the  passage.  On  the  contrary,  what  a  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  holding  that  a  doctrinal  treatise,  composed  by  the  apostle 
with  a  view  to  Gentile-Christian  churches,  such  as  Ephesus  or  Thessalo- 
nica,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  complete  exposition  of  the  faith, 
rould  have  been  addressed  just  as  it  was  to  a  Judeo-Christian  church  like 
that  of  Rome  (according  to  Renan)  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  it  to  the 
apostle's  point  of  view  !  This  consideration,  says  Lacheret  with  reason, 
suffices  to  overthrow  from  the  foundation  the  whole  structure  of  Renan.* 
And  what  a  factitious  procedure  is  that  which  Renan  invites  us  to  witness  : 
**  the  disciples  of  Paul  occupied  for  several  days  copying  this  manifesto  for 
the  different  churches,'^  ana  then  later  editors  collecting  at  the  end  of  the 
chief  (princeps)  copy  the  parts  which  varied  in  the  different  copies,  because 
they  scrupled  to  lose  anything  of  what  dropped  from  the  apostle^s  pen  ! ' 

The  reasons  of  Schultz  inspire  as  little  confidence.  Paul  is  careful  him- 
self to  explain  his  exhortation  to  humility  in  chap,  xii.,  as  in  chap,  i.,  and 
in  chap.  xv.  he  explains  his  whole  letter,  on  the  ground  of  his  apostleship, 
and  especially  his  a|)ostleship  to  the  Gentiles,  which  gives  him  authority 
over  the  church  of  Rome,  though  he  has  not  personally  founded  it :  ^^  I 
say,  through  the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among  you" 
(xii.  8). — Why  would  not  the  exhortation  to  beneficence  and  hospitality 
have  been  in  place  at  Rome,  where  the  poor  and  strangers  abounded,  as 
well  as  at  Ephesus  ? — And  as  to  the  warning  relative  to  submission  to  the 
authorities,  had  it  not  its  reason  in  the  general  position  of  Christians  over 
against  pagan  power,  without  any  need  of  special  oppression  to  give  the 
apostle  occasion  to  address  it  to  this  church  ?  Had  not  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius not  long  before  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome  because  of  their  contin- 
ual risings  ?  And  what  church  could  more  suitably  than  that  of  the  capital 
receive  instruction  on  the  relation  between  Christians  and  the  State  ? — 
Chap.  xii.  forms  by  no  means  a  reduplication  of  chap.  vi.  ;  for  in  the  latter 
the  apostle  had  merely  laid  down  the  principle  of  Christian  sanctification, 
showing  how  it  was  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  justification,  while  in  chap, 
xii.  he  gives  the  description  of  all  the  fruits  into  which  this  new  life  should 
expand.  We  shall  immediately  see  what  is  the  relation  between  chap.  xii. 
and  all  that  precedes,  as  well  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  therefore  in  ver.  1. 

We  think,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  continue  the  interpretation  of  our 
Epistle,  taking  it  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Christian  antiquity. 
It  would  need  strokes  of  very  different  power  to  sunder  the  parts  of  so  well- 
compacted  an  edifice. 

In  the  theme  of  the  treatise  :  **  The  just  shall  live  by  faith,''  there  was  a 
word  whose  whole  contents  had  not  yet  been  entirely  developed  :  shaU  lif>e. 
This  word  contained  not  only  the  whole  matter  of  chaps,  vi.-viii.,  but  also 
that  of  chaps,  xii.  and  xiii.  ;  and  this  matter  is  not  less  systematically 
arranged  in  these  chapters  than  that  of  the  whole  doctrinal  part  in  the  pre- 
ceding eleven.  The  essentially  logical  character  of  Paul's  mind  would  of 
itself  suffice  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  an  inorganic  juxtaposition  of  monil 
precepts,  placed  at  haphazard  one  after  the  other.  We  no  sooner  examine 
these  two  chapters  more  closely,  than  we  discover  the  idea  which  governed 
their  arrangement.  We  are  struck  first  of  all  with  the  contrast  between 
the  two  spheres  of  activity  in  which  the  apostle  successively  places  the  be- 
liever, the  religious  8])here  and  the  civil  sphere — the  former  in  chap,  xii., 
the  latter  in  chap.  xiii.  These  are  the  two  domains  in  which  he  is  called 
to  manifest  the  life  of  holiness  which  has  been  put  within  him  ;  he  acts  in 
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the  world  as  a  member  of  the  church  and  as  a  member  of  the  fftate.  But 
this  twofold  course  has  one  point  of  departure  and  one  point  of  aim.  The 
point  of  departure  is  the  comseeration  of  his  bodyy  under  the  direction  of  the 
renewed  understanding  ;  this  is  the  basis  of  the  believer^s  entire  activity, 
which  Paul  lays  down  in  the  first  two  verses  of  chap.  xii.  The  point  of 
aim  is  the  LorcTs  coming  again  constantly  expected  ;  this  advent  Paul  causes 
to  shine  in  splendor  at  the  goal  of  the  course  io  the  last  four  verses  of  chap, 
ziii.  So  :  one  point  of  departure,  two  spheres  to  be  simultaneously  trav- 
ersed, one  point  of  arrival ;  such,  in  the  view  of  the  apostle,  is  the  system 
of  the  believer^s  practical  life.  Such  are  also  the  four  sections  of  this  gen- 
eral part :  xii.  1,  2,  xii.  8-21,  xiii.  1-10,  xiii.  11-14. 

This  moral  instruction  is  therefore  the  pendant  of  the  doctrinal  instruc- 
tion. It  is  its  necessary  complement.  The  two  taken  together  form  the 
apostle^s  complete  catechism.  It  is  because  the  rational  relation  between  the 
different  sections  of  this  part  has  not  been  understood  that  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  the  connection  of  this  whole  second  port  with  the  first  to  be  so 
completely  mistaken. 

Some  one  will  ask,  perhaps,  if  the  apostle,  in  thus  tracing  the  model  of 
Christian  conduct,  does  not  seem  to  distrust  somewhat  the  sanctifying 
power  of  faith  so  well  expounded  by  him  in  chaps,  vi.-viii.  If  the  state  of 
justification  produces  holiness  with  a  sort  of  moral  necessity,  why  seek  still 
to  secure  this  object  by  all  sorts  of  precepts  and  exhortations  ?  Should 
not  the  tree,  once  planted,  bear  its  fruits  of  itself  ?  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  moral  life  is  subject  to  quite  different  laws  from  physical  life.  Lib- 
erty is  and  remains  to  the  end  one  of  its  essential  factois.  It  is  by  a  series 
of  acts  of  freedom  that  the  justified  man  appropriates  the  Spirit  at  every 
moment,  in  order  to  realize  with  His  aid  the  moral  ideal.  And  who  does 
not  know  that  at  every  moment  also  an  opposite  power  weighs  on  his  will  ? 
The  believer  is  dead  unto  sin,  no  doubt ;  he  has  broken  with  that  perfidious 
friend  ;  but  sin  is  not  dead  in  him,  and  it  strives  continually  to  restore  the 
broken  relation.  By  calling  the  believer  to  the  conflict  against  it,  as  well 
as  to  the  positive  practice  of  Christian  duty,  the  apostle  is  not  relapsing 
into  Jewish  legalism.  He  assumes  the  inward  consecration  of  the  believer 
as  an  already  consummated  fact ;  and  it  is  from  this  fact,  implicitly  con- 
tained in  his  faith,  that  he  proceeds  to  call  him  to  realize  his  Christian 
obligation. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  PASSAGE  (XII.  1,  2). 

The  Basis  of  Christian  Conduct, 

Ver  1.  ^^ I  exhort  you,  ikerefore,  "brethren,  hy  the  mercies  of  Ood,  that  ye  pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  victim,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Ood,^  which  is  your 
rational  sei^vice,^^ — How  are  we  to  explain  the  ovv,  therefore^  which  joins  this 
verse  to  what  precedes  ?  We  fully  concur  with  Schultz  in  holding  that  it 
is  impossible  to  connect  chap.  xii.  directly  with  the  idea  of  chap,  xi.,  and 
to  identify  the  mercies  of  God  (ver.  1)  with  the  mercy  displayed  in  the 
course  of  salvation  across  the  field  of  history  (xi.  32).  The  true  connec- 
tion with  what  precedes  is  much  wider ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  relation 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  Epistle.  Religion  among  the  ancients  was 
service  (cidtus)  ;  and  cultus  had  for  its  centre  sacrifice.  The  Jewish  ser- 
vice counted  four  kinds  of  sacrifice,  which  might  be  reduced  to  two  :  the 
first,  comprising  the  sacrifices  offered  before  reconciliation  and  to  obtain  it 
(sacrifice  for  sin  and  for  trespass)  ;  the  second,  the  sacrifices  offered  cifter 
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the  obtaining  of  recanciliation  and  serving  to  celebrate  it  (the  wTioU  humt- 
offering  and  the  peace-offering).     The  great  division  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans  to  which  we  have  come  is  explained  by  this  contrast.     The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  first  part,  chaps,  i.-xi.,  was  that  of  the  sacrifice  offered 
by  Qod  for  the  sin  and  transgression  of  mankind  ;  witness  the  central  pas- 
sage, iii.  25  and  26.     These  are  the  mercies  of  Qod  to  which  Paul  appeals 
here,  and  the  development  of  which  has  filled  the  first  eleven  chapters. 
The  practical  part  which  we  are  beginning  corresponds  to  the  second  kind 
of  sacrifice,  which  was  the  symbol  of  consecration  after  pardon  had  been  "^ 
received  (the  holocaust,  in  which  the  victim  was  entirely  burned),  and  of 
the  conmiunion  re-established  between  Jehovah  and  the  believer  (the  peace- 
offering,  followed  by  a  feast  in  the  court  of  the  temple).     The  sacrifice  of 
expiation  offered  by  God  in  the  person  of  His  Son  should  now  find  its . 
response  in  the  believer  in  the  sacrifice  of  complete  consecration  and  dnti-^ 
mate  communion. 

Such  is  the  force  of  these  first  words  :  "  I  exhort  you,  therefore^  by  the 
mercies  of  God."  This  word  there/ore  gathers  up  the  whole  doctrinal  part, 
and  includes  the  whole  practical  part.  Comp.  the  entirely  similar  there- 
forey  Eph.  iv.  1.  So  true  is  it  that  the  relation  of  ideas  just  expounded  is 
that  which  fills  the  apostle^s  mind,  that  to  designate  the  believer^s  conduct 
in  response  to  the  work  of  God  he  employs  the  expression  victim  and  living 
victim,  which  pointedly  alludes  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

The  term  napaKo^u,  I  exhort,  differs  from  the  legal  commandment,  in  that 
it  appeals  to  a  sentiment  already  existing  in  the  heart,  faith  in  God^s  mer- 
cies. It  is  by  this  term,  also,  that  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
iv.  1,  passes  from  the  doctrinal  teaching  to  the  practical  part.  And  as  this 
Epistle  (notwithstanding  its  title)  is  addressed  to  Christians  whom  Paul 
did  not  know  personally  (i.  15,  iii.  2,  iv.  21),  we  there  find  a  new  proof  of 
the  mistake  of  Kenan,  who  thinks  that  this  expression  would  be  out  of 
place  addressed  to  others  than  the  apostle^s  personal  disciples. — The  did^ 
by,  gives  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  divine  mercies  are  the  power  by 
means  of  which  this  exhortation  should  take  possession  of  his  will.  The 
word  irapiar&vaiy  to  present,  is  the  technical  term  to  denote  the  presentation 
of  victims  and  offerings  in  the  Levitical  cultus  (Luke  ii.  22). — ^The  victim 
to  be  offered  is  the  body  of  the  believer.  Many  regard  the  tody  as  represent- 
ing the  entire  person.  But  why  not  in  that  case  say  viiaq  airrovg,  your- 
selves? comp.  vi.  13.  De  Wette  thought  that  Paul  meant  by  the  word  to 
remind  his  readers  that  the  body  is  the  seat  of  sin.  But  this  intention 
would  suppose  that  the  question  about  to  be  discussed  was  the  destruction 
of  this  hostile  principle,  while  the  apostle  speaks  rather  of  the  active  con- 
secration of  the  body.  Olshausen  supposes  that,  by  recommending  the 
sacrifice  of  the  lower  part  of  our  being,  Paul  meant  to  say  :  all  the  more 
everything  that  is  in  you  of  a  more  exalted  nature.  But  he  could  not  have 
passed  over  all  the  rest  in  silence  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  v.  23.  Meyer  distin- 
guishes between  the  consecration  of  the  body,  ver.  1,  and  that  of  the  mind^ 
which,  according  to  him,  is  referred  to  in  ver.  2.  But  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  our  being  does  not  come  out  in  the  least  in  the 
sequel ;  and  we  shall  see,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  relation  between  the 
two  verses  is  wholly  different.  Let  us  not  forget  that  those  whom  the 
apostle  here  addresses  (aJcA^o/,  brethren),  and  whom  he  exhorts,  are  believ- 
ers already  inwardly  consecrated.  Chap.  vi.  has  shown  how  justification 
by  faith  provides  the  principle  of  sanctification.  It  is  in  the  name  of  this 
finished  work  that  Paul  now  invites  them  to  lead  the  life  of  consecrated 
victims.  Now,  the  indispensable  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  body. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  apostle,  supposing  the  will  already  gained,  does 
not  require  more  than  the  consecration  of  the  body. — ^The  expression  Svaia 
C«<Ta,  living  victim,  refers  to  the  animal  victims  which  were  offered  in  the 
Levitical  cultus  by  putting  them  to  death.     The  sacrifice  required  by  Paul 
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is  the  opposite  of  these.  The  victim  must  live  to  become,  at  every  moment 
of  his  existence,  the  active  agent  of  the  divine  wiU.  The  term  living  has 
not  here,  therefore,  a  spiritual  sense,  but  should  be  taken  in  the  strict 
sense.  The  word  dvaia  is  often  translated  sacrijiee.  It  may  have  this  mean- 
ing ;  but  the  meaning  victim  better  agrees  with  the  term  Kapaar^aai,  to  pr&'\^ 
sent.  The  epithet  dyia,  holy^  might  express  the  idea  of  real  holiness,  in 
opposition  to  the  merely  ritual  purity  of  the  Levitical  victims.  But  would 
not  Paul  have  said,  in  that  sense,  bvnj^  or  aArfiCi^  dyia,  truly  holy  ?  He 
means  rather  to  contrast  the  new  employment  of  the  body  in  the  service  of 
God  with  its  previous  use  under  the  dominion  of  sin. — This  body,  full  of 
life  and  constantly  employed  for  good,  will  present  a  well-pleasing  spectacle  ^ 
to  the  eye  of  God  ;  it  will  be  an  **  offering  of  sweet-smelling  (well-pleas- 
ing) savor^'  in  the  N.  T.  sense.  And  this  is  what  is  expressed  by  the 
third  epithet.  Some  have  connected  the  regimen  r^  Of^,  to  God,  with  the 
verb  irapaar^aai,  to  present.  But  this  would  be  a  tautology,  and  too  many 
important  words  separate  the  two  terms. — ^The  last  words  of  the  verse  cer- 
tainly establish  a  contrast  between  the  external  service  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  spiritual  service  of  the  New.  Hence  several  commentators 
have  been  led  to  give  the  word  ?joryiK^f  reasonable^  the  sense  of  spiritual  ; 
comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  2,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  understood  antithesis 
(material  milk),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word. 
But  why  would  not  Paul  have  rather  used  in  our  passage  the  ordinary  term 
nvevfiariK^v,  spiritual?  Calvin  takes  the  epithet  reasonable  as  opposed  to 
the  superstitious  practices  of  the  heathen  ;  and  Grotius  contrasts  it  with 
the  ignorance  of  animal  victims.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  these  explana- 
tions it  is  forgotten  to  take  account  of  an  important  word,  the  complement 
Ifi&Vj  of  you — that  is  to  say,  *'  of  such  people  as  you."  Is  it  not  this  pro- 
noun which  explains  the  choice  of  the  word  Ao/e/c^y,  reasonable,  of  which, 
undoubtedly,  the  true  meaning  is  this  :  '^  the  service  which  rationally  cor- 
responds to  the  moral  premises  contained  in  the  faith  which  you  profess"  ? 

It  will  be  asked  whether  Paul,  by  requiring  simply  that  service  (cultus) 
which  consists  of  a  life  devoted  to  good,  means  to  exclude  as  irrational, 
acts  of  worship  properly  so  called.  Assuredly  not,  a  host  of  passages  prove 
the  contrary  ;  comp.  for  example,  1  Cor.  xi.-xiv.  Only  the  acts  of  exter- 
nal service  have  no  value  in  his  eyes  except  as  means  of  nourishing  and 
stimulating  the  truly  rational  service  of  which  he  speaks  here.  Every  act 
of  service  which  does  not  issue  in  the  holy  consecration  of  him  who  takes 
part  in  it,  is  christianly  illogical. — But  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  con- 
secrated body  ?    Ver.  2  proceeds  to  answer  this  question. 

Ver.  2.  ^^And'be  not  fashioned^  after  this  age,  btU  be  ye  transformed^  by  ths 
renewing  of  your  mind,*  that  ye  may  discern  what  is  the  will  of  God,  that  good, 
acceptable,  and  perfect  wiU.''^ — We  have  already  said  that  we  are  not  to  seek  in 
this  verse,  as  Meyer  does,  the  idea  of  the  sanctification  of  the  soul,  as  com- 
pleting the  consecration  of  the  body.  This  idea  would  have  been  placed 
first,  and  the  term  soul  or  spirit  would  certainly  have  been  used  instead  of 
vovc,  the  mind,  which  denotes  only  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  that 
the  faculty  of  simple  perception.  The  relation  between  the  two  verses  is 
quite  different.  Paul  has  just  pointed  to  the  believer^s  body  as  a  conse- 
crated instrument.  What  remains  to  him  to  indicate,  except  the  rule 
according  to  which  the  believer  ought  to  make  use  of  it  ?  Tne  Kai,  and, 
therefore  signifies  here  :  a?id  in  order  to  that.  The  T.  R.,  with  several 
ancient  documents  and  the  two  oldest  versions,  reads  the  two  verbtf  in  the 
imperative  :  conform  ye,  transform  ye,  while  the  Greco-Latin  Mss.  read 
them  in  the  infinitive.  It  is  probable  that  the  copyists  by  this  latter  read- 
ing meant  to  continue  the  construction  of  ver.  1,  and  to  make  these  two 

>  T.  R.,  with  K  B  L  P,  It.,  reads  wtrxyiPMnCtirSt  ;  A  D  P  G :  <rv(rxi?^ari^ev«ai. 

*  T.  R,  with  B  L  P,  It.  Syr.,  reads  Mere^top^ovo-Oe  ;  K  A  D  F  G:  pLero^op^virtfat. 

*  A  B  D  F  G  here  omit  vfuav,  which  T.  R  reads  with  all  the  rvtt. 
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verbs  dependent  on  irapaKaXu,  I  exhort  you.  The  authorities  speak  in  favor 
of  the  imperative.  But  even  if  the  other  reading  were  adopted^  we  should 
have  to  give  to  the  infinitive  the  meaning  of  the  imperative,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  in  Greek  ;  comp.  in  this  very  chapter,  ver.  15.  For  the  relation 
of  dependence  on  irapaK(0.cj  is  in  any  case  forced. — In  the  use  of  his  conse- 
cratea  body,  the  believer  has  first  an  everywhere  present  model  to  be 
rejected,  then  a  new  type  to  be  discerned  and  realized.  The  model  to  be 
rejected  is  that  presented  to  him  by  t?ie  present  toorld,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
the  reigning  fcuhi4)n J  taking  this  word  in  its  widest  sense.  The  term  axw^ 
denotes  the  manner  of  holding  oneself,  attitude,  pose ;  and  the  verb 
axni^aTi^^Eadai^  derived  from  it,  the  adoption  or  imitation  of  this  pose  or 
received  mode  of  conduct.  The  term  (this)  present  toorld  is  used  in  the 
Rabbins  to  denote  the  whole  state  of  things  which  precedes  the  epoch  of 
the  Messiah  ;  in  the  N.  T.  it  describes  the  course  of  life  followed  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  undergone  the  renewing  wrought  by  Christ  in  imman 
life.  It  is  this  mode  of  living  anterior  to  regeneration  which  the  believer 
is  not  to  imitate  in  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  body.  And  what  is  he 
to  do  ?  To  seek  a  new/nodel,  a  superior  type,  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
a  power  acting  within  him.  He  is  to  be  transformed,  literally,  metamoT' 
pfiosed.  The  term  //op^i^,  fornix  strictly  denotes,  not  an  external  pose  suita- 
ble for  imitation,  Ukeaxvf^ai  attitude,  but  an  organic  form,  the  natural  prod- 
uct of  a  principle  of  life  which  manifests  itself  thus.  It  is  not  by  looking 
around  him,  to  the  right  and  left,  that  the  believer  is  to  learn  to  use  his 
body,  but  by  putting  himself  under  the  dominion  of  a  new  power  which 
will  by  an  inward  necessity  transform  this  use.  It  is  true  that  Meyer,  Hof- 
mann,  and  others  refuse  to  acknowledge  this  difference  of  meaning  between 
the  substantives  axiifJ^a  and  fiopqjj,  and  between  the  two  verbs  derived  from 
them,  alleging  that  it  is  not  confirmed  by  usage.  But  if  Phil.  ii.  5  et  seq. 
be  adduced,  the  example  proves  precisely  the  contrary.  Etymology  leads 
naturally  to  the  distinction  indicated,  and  Paul  evidently  contrasts  the  two 
terms  of  set  purpose.* — It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  two  impera- 
tives are  in  the  present.  The  subject  in  question  is  two  continuous  inces- 
sant acts  which  take  place  on  the  basis  of  our  consecration  performed  once 
for  all  (the  aorist  irapaoTyaat,  ver.  1). — And  what  will  be  the  internal  prin- 
ciple of  this  metamorphosis  of  the  believer  in  the  use  of  his  body  ?  The 
renewing  of  his  mind,  answers  St.  Paul.  The  vov^,  the  mind,  is  the  faculty 
by  which  the  soul  perceives  and  discerns  the  good  and  the  true.  But  in 
our  natural  state  this  faculty  is  impaired  ;  the  reigning  love  of  self  darkens 
the  mind,  and  makes  it  see  things  in  a  purely  personal  light.  The  natural 
mind,  thus  misled,  is  what  Paul  cails  vovg  t^c  oapKdc,  the  carnal  mind  (under 
tlie  dominion  of  the  fiesh).  Col.  ii.  18.  This  is  why  the  apostle  speaks  of 
the  renewing  of  the  miiid  as  a  condition  of  the  organic  transformation  whicli 
he  requires.  This  faculty,  freed  from  the  power  of  tlie  fiesh,  and  replaced 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  must  recover  the  capacity  for  discerning  the 
new  model  to  be  realized,  the  most  excellent  and  sublime  type,  the  will  of 
God  :  to  appreciate  (discern  exactly)  the  wiU  of  God,  The  verb  doKifid^eiv 
does  not  signify  here,  as  it  has  often  been  translated  (Osterv.,  Seg.)  :  to 
prove,  to  make  experienee  of.  For  the  experience  of  the  excellence  of  the 
divine  will  would  not  be  an  affair  of  the  mind  only  ;  the  whole  man  would 
take  part  in  it.  The  meaning  of  the  word  here,  as  usually,  is  to  appreciate, 
discern.  By  means  of  his  renewed  mind  the  believer  studies  and  recognizes 
in  every  given  position  the  divine  will  toward  him  in  the  circumstances, 
the  duty  of  the  situation.  He  lifts  his  eyes,  and,  like  Christ  Himself  (John 
V.  19,  20),  ^^  he  sees  what  his  Father  shows  him''  to  be  done.     This  per- 

1  The  difference  between  these  two  words  may  be  judged  of  by  the  nee  which  wo  oarselves 
moke  of  the  following  terms  derived  from  them :  $^eme,  Schemaiism ;  amorphouty  nwT' 
phologjf. 
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ception  eyidently  requires  a  renewed  mind.  In  order  to  it  we  require  to 
be  raised  to  the  viewpoint  of  God  Himself. — It  is  against  the  rules  of 
grammar  to  translate  the  following  words,  either  in  the  sense  of :  ^*  that 


always  easy 

in  the  world,  even  with  a  heart  sincerely  consecrated,  to  discern  clearly 
what  is  tlie  will  of  God  concerning  bim,  especially  in  regard  to  the  externals 
of  life.  This  delicate  smpreciation  demands  a  continual  perfecting,  even 
of  the  transformed  mina. — ^And  why  is  the  model  to  be  studied  aud  repro- 
duced in  the  life  not  the  present  world^s  mode  of  acting,  but  the  will  of 
God  ?  The  apostle  explains  by  the  three  epithets  with  which  he  qualifies 
this  will ;  literally  :  t?ie  good^  the  acceptable^  the  perfect.  Such,  then,  is  the 
normal  type  to  which,  in  all  circumstances,  we  must  seek  to  rise  with  the 
mind  first,  then  with  the  conduct.  Oood :  in  that  its  directions  are  free 
from  all  connivance  with  evil,  in  any  form  whatever.  Acceptable:  this 
adjective  is  not  accompanied  here  with  the  words  to  Ood,  as  in  ver.  1  ;  it 
refers,  consequently,  to  the  impression  produced  on  men  when  they  con- 
template this  will  realized  in  the  believer's  life.  They  cannot  help  paying 
it  a  tribute  of  admiration,  and  finding  it. beautiful  as  well  as  good.  Have 
not  devotion,  disinterestedness,  self-forgetfulness,  and  self-sacrifice,  a 
charm  which  subdues  every  human  heart  ?  Perfect:  this  characteristic  fol- 
lows from  the  combination  of  the  two  preceding.  For  perfection  is  good- 
ness united  to  beauty.  The  meaning  would  not  be  very  different  if,  with 
some  commentators,  we  regarded  these  three  adjectives  as  three  substan- 
tives forming  an  apposition  to  the  term  :  the  toUl  of  God,  *^  The  will  of 
God,  to  wit,  the  good,  the  acceptable,  the  perfect.'*  But  the  article  r6 
would  require  to  be  repeated  before  each  of  the  terms  if  they  were  used 
substantively. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  resume  of  the  apostle's  thought :  To  the  false 
model,  presented  in  every  age  by  the  mundane  kind  of  life,  there  is  opposed 
a  perfect  type,  that  of  the  will  of  God,  which  is  discerned  by  the  renewed 
mind  of  the  believer,  and  which  he  strives  to  realize  by  means  of  his  God- 
consecrated  body,  at  every  moment  and  in  all  the  relations  of  his  life  ;  thus 
is  laid  down  the  principle  of  life  in  salvation.  This  life  he  now  proceeds  to 
show  as  manifesting  itself  simultaneously  in  two  spheres,  that  of  the 
church,  chap,  xii.,  and  that  of  the  state,  chap.  xiii. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  PASSAGE  (XH.  8-21). 

The  Life  of  the  Betiecer  as  a  Member  of  the  Church. 

The  notion  of  consecration  is  still  the  prevailing  one  in  this  passage. 
This  consecration  is  realized  in  life  :  Ist,  in  the  form  of  humility  (w.  8-8)  ; 
2d,  in  that  of  love  (w.  »-2]) 

Vv.  8-8. 

The  natural  tendency  of  man  is  to  exalt  himself.  Here  is  the  first  point 
at  which  the  will  of  God,  discerned  by  the  renewed  mind  of  the  believer, 
impresses  on  his  conduct  a  completely  opposite  character  to  that  of  secular 
conduct.  He  recognizes  the  limit  which  God  imposes  on  him,  and  mod- 
estly confines  himself  within  it. 

Ver.  8.  ^*'For  I  say,  through  the  grace  given  unto  me.  to  every  man  that  is 
among  you,  not  to  aspire  beyond  that  to  which  he  ought  to  lay  claim ;  hut  to 
aspire  to  regulate  himself,  according  to  the  measure  of  faith  which  Ood  hath 
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allotted  to  eiaery  man.^^ — It  is  with  this  that  he  who  forms  part  of  the  church 
ought  to  begin,  the  sacrifice  of  himself  ;  instead  of  seeking  to  make  him- 
self great,  ns  is  done  in  the  world,  he  should  aspire  to  moderate  and  con- 
trol himself  in  conformity  with  the  standard  traced  for  him  by  the  new 
type  which  he  consults,  the  will  of  God.  Thus  we  see  how  this  verse 
should  be  joined  to  the  preceding  by  the  word  far.  It  is  an  application 
which  confirms  the  principle. — The  authority  with  which  Paul  traces  this 
line  of  conduct  rests  on  tJie  grace  given  unto  him.  This  grace  is  that  of  the 
apostleship  and  of  the  light  accompanying  it.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  ho 
has  not  only  the  gift  of  teaching  the  way  of  salvation,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  doctrinal  part  of  this  Epistle  (chaps,  i.-ix.).  He  has  also  that  of  mark- 
ing out  the  true  direction  for  moral  action,  as  he  proceeds  to  do  in  this 
practical  part. — ^The  term  Aiyw,  1  «ay,  I  declare^  has  a  more  marked  charac- 
ter of  authority  than  the  I  exhort  of  ver.  1.  Religious  impulse  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a  higher  authority.  1  Cor.  xii.-xiv.  shows  the  necessity  of 
apostolical  direction  on  that  very  point  which  is  about  to  occupy  us,  that 
of  gpiritval  gtfta.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Paul  here  calls  to  mind 
his  office  ;  comp.  i.  1-7.  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  he  had  the  task  not  only 
of  founding  churches  among  them,  but  also  of  guiding  them  when  founded. 
This  charge  Paul  had,  in  virtue  of  his  ax)ostleship  also,  in  relation  to  the 
church  of  Rome. — The  expression  :  travrl  tu  bvri  ev  vfiiv,  to  every  man  that 
is  among  you,  would  be  superfluous,  if  it  were  merely  intended  to  denote 
the  members  of  the  church  present  at  Borne.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the 
words  :  every  man  that  i»,  a  more  special  and  forcible  meaning  :  '*  Every 
man  that  is  in  office,  engaged  in  ministry  in  some  form  or  other  among  you  ; 
every  one  that  plays  a  part  int  he  life  of  the  church."  *  See  the  enumera- 
tion which  follows.  Perhaps  the  apostle  is  led  to  use  this  expression  by 
his  own  absence  from  Rome.  He  who  with  his  apostolic  gift  is  absent, 
addresses  all  those  who,  being  present,  can  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  church,  to  say  to  them  on  what  condition  this  influence 
shall  be  a  blessed  one. — 'TTrc^/xweZv :  **to  aspire  beyond  one^s  measure.'''' 
The  measure  of  each  man  is  denoted  by  the  words  :  5  del  <ppoveiv,  that  which 
he  has  a  right  to  claim.  In  the  believer^s  case  it  consists  in  his  wishing  only 
to  be  that  which  God,  by  the  gift  committed  to  him,  calls  him  to  be.  The 
gift  received  should  be  the  limit  of  every  man^s  claim  and  action,  for  it  is 
thereby  that  the  will  of  God  regarding  him  is  revealed  (ver.  2). — The  fol- 
lowing expression  :  ^povcZv  elg  to  aux^poveiv,  contains  a  sort  of  play  on  words : 
'*  to  turn  the  ffwvelvj  the  energy  of  the  mind,  into  a  at^povElv,  to  recognize 
its  limits  and  respect  them.''  The  man  of  the  world  enters  into  conflict 
with  others,  to  exceed  his  measure,  to  make  himself  prominent,  to  rule. 
The  Christian  enters  into  conflict  with  himself,  that  he  may  gain  self-rule 
and  self-restraint.  He  aspires  to  continue  within  or  return  to  his  measure. 
Such  is  a  wholly  new  type  of  conduct  which  appears  with  the  gospel. — The 
rule  of  this  voluntary  limitation  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  faith  as  it  is  im- 
parted to  each.  Paul  does  not  mean  to  speak  of  the  quantity  of  faith 
which  we  possess  ;  for  this  measure  depends  in  part  on  human  freedom.* 
The  genitive  :  of  faith,  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  partitive  complement, 
but  as  denoting  quality  or  cause  :  ^^  the  capacity  assigned  to  each  man  in 
the  domain  of  faith ;  the  particular  form  of  activity  for  which  each  has 
been  fitted  as  a  believer  ;  the  special  gift  which  constitutes  his  appanage 
in  virtue  of  his  faith."  This  gift,  the  measure  of  the  action  to  which  we 
are  called,  is  a  divine  limit  which  the  Christian's  renewed  mind  should 
discern,  and  by  which  he  should  regulate  his  aspirations  in  regard  to  the 
part  he  has  to  play  in  the  church. 


Iv^'^^X '^ J* .better  to  take  the  phraro  as  meaning  each  and  all  wlthont exception.    The 
author's  limitation  l8  nrbltrarv —T.  w  C 
^«^ut^thl»  la  jnst  what  the  apostle^"  phrase  denies.    Faith  is  of  God's  apportlon'.ng.— 
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Yv.  4,  5.  ^*'For  cu^  tee  haioe  many  memberB  in  one  hody^  and  all  member$ 
luive  not  the  same  office  ;  so  toe^  who  are  many,  are  mie  body  in  Christ,  and  sev- 
erally* members  one  of  another. ^^ — The  orfi^anization  of  the  human  body 
should  be  an  example  to  the  believer  to  make  him  perceive  the  necessity  of 
limiting  himself  to  the  function  assigned  him.  Not  only,  indeed,  is  there 
a  plurality  of  members  in  one  body,  but  these  members  also  possess  special 
functions,  varied  capacities  (ver.  4).  So  in  the  church,  which  is  the  organ 
^  of  Christ^s  life  on  the  earth  (His  body),  there  is  not  only  a  multiplicity  of 
members,  but  aluo  a  diversity  of  functions,  every  believer  having  a  particu- 
lar gift  whereby  he  ought  to  become  the  auxiliary  of  all  the  rest^  their 
member.  Hence  it  follows  that  every  one  should  remain  in  his  function, 
on  the  one  hand  that  he  may  be  able  to  render  to  the  rest  the  help  which 
he  owes  them,  on  the  other  that  he  may  not  disturb  these  in  the  exercise 
of  their  gift.  See  the  same  figure  more  completely  developed,  1  Cor.  xii. — 
The  form  Kaff  elg,  instead  of  Kaff  eva.  occurs  only  in  the  later  Greek  writers. 
— Instead  of  6  si  (in  the  Byzs.),  which  is  the  pronoun  in  the  nominative, 
the  Alexs.  and  Greco-Latins  read  rb  6k,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  adverbial 
phrase  :  relatively  to,  or  better,  as  a  pronoim,  in  the  sense  :  **  and  that,  as 
members  of  one  another. 

Vv.  6-8.  ^'Having  then  gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to 
tts  [let  us  exercise  them],  whether  prophecy,  according  to  the  proportion  offaiUi; 
or  ministry,  in  ministering ;  or  he  thut  teacheth,  in  teaching;  or  he  that  ex- 
horteth,  in  exhortation  ;  he  that  giveth,  with  simplicity  ;  he  that  ruleth,  with  seal ; 
he  that  doeth  works  of  mercy,  with  cheerfulness.'''' — There  is  no  occasion  for 
making  the  participle  kx^vreq,  having,  as  De  Wette  and  Lachmann  do,  the 
continuation  of  the  preceding  proposition :  *^  We  are  one  body,  but  that 
while  having  different  ^ifts.^^  This  idea  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  m  the  previous  verses.  And  if  this  participle  still 
belonged  to  the  previous  proposition  we  should  require  to  take  all  the  sub- 
ordinate clauses  which  immediately  follow :  according  to  the  proportion 
...  in  ministering  ...  in  teaching  .  .  .  etc.,  as  simple  descriptive  ap> 
pendices,  which  would  be  tautological  and  superfluous.  The  words  having 
then  are  therefore  certainly  the  beginning  of  a  new  proposition.  Paul 
takes  up  the  last  thought  of  the  previous  verse,  to  make  it  the  point  of  de- 

Sarture  for  all  the  particular  precepts  which  are  to  follow  :  '*  As,  then,  we 
ave  different  gifts,  let  us  exercise  them  every  one  as  I  proceed  to  tell  you  : 
confining  our  activity  modestly  within  the  limits  of  the  gift  itself.'^  As  to 
I  the  meaning,  it  is  always  the  au^povelv,  self-rule,  which  remains  the  funda- 
1  mental  idea.  Grammatically,  the  principal  verb  should  be  taken  from  the 
participle  ha/oing:  ^^  Having  then  different  gifts,  let  us  have  (exercise)  them 
by  abiding  simply  in  them,  by  not  seeking  to  go  out  of  tbem.^' — The  term 
xdpioua,  gift,  denotes  in  the  language  of  Paul  a  spiritual  aptitude  communi- 
cated to  the  believer  with  faith,  and  by  which  he  can  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  life  in  the  church.  Most  frequently  it  is  a  natural  talent 
which  God^s  Spirit  appropriates,  increasing  its  power  and  sanctifying  its 
exercise.— The  gift  which  holds  the  first  place  in  the  enumerations  of 
1  Cor.  xii.  and  Eph.  iv.  is  apostUship.  Paul  does  not  mention  it  here  ;  he 
pointed  to  it  in  ver.  3  fulfilling  its  task. 

After  the  apostolate  there  comes  prophecy  in  all  these  lists.  The  prophet 
is,  as  it  were,  the  eye  of  the  church  to  receive  new  revelations.  In  the 
passages,  Eph.  ii.  20  and  iii.  5,  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  apostolate, 
which  without  this  gift  would  be  incomplete.  But  it  may  also  be  separate 
from  it :  and  hence  prophets  are  often  spoken  of  as  persons  distinct  from 
apostles  in  the  primitive  church,  for  example.  Acts  xiii.  1,  and  1  Cor.  xiv. 
Prophets  differed  from  teachers,  in  that  the  latter  gathered  up  into  a  con- 

1  D  E  F  G  read  M<nrcp  Instead  of  xadairep. 

*  T.  R.  rcadn,  with  EL:  o  fie  ;  all  the  others :  to  Sc. 
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secutive  body  of  doctrine  the  new  truths  revealed  to  the  church  by  the 
prophets. — ^^herein,  then,  will  the  voluntary  limitation  consist  which  the 
prophet  should  impose  on  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift  (his  auiitpcvelv)  ? 
He  should  prophesy  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  The  word  ava'Aoyia  is 
a  mathematical  term ;  it  signifies  proportion.  The  prophet  is  not  abso- 
lutely free  ;  be  ought  to  proportion  his  prophecy  to  faith.  What  faith  ? 
Many  (Uofmann,  for  example)  answer  :  his  own.  He  should  take  care  in 
speaking  not  to  exceed  the  limit  of  confidence,  of  real  hope  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Spirit,  not  to  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  self-love  to  min- 
gle some  human  alloy  with  the  holy  emotion  with  which  he  is  filled  from 
above.  But,  in  that  case;  would  not  the  apostle  have  required  to  add  the 
pronoun  airrov :  ^^  his  faith  ^^  ?  And  would  not  the  term  revelation  have  been 
more  suitable  than  that  of  faith  f  Others  think  it  possible  to  give  the  term 
faith  the  objective  meaning  which  it  took  later  in  ecclesiastical  language, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  evangelical  faith  or  the  Christian  faith  ;  soPhi- 
lippi.  The  prophet  in  his  addresses  should  respect  the  foundations  of  the 
faith  already  laid,  the  Christian  facts  and  the  truths  which  flow  from  them. 
But  the  word  faith  never  in  the  N.  T.  denotes  doctrine  itself  ;  it  has  always 
a  reference  to  the  subjective  feeling  of  self-surrender,  confidence  in  God, 
or  in  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  God.  And  may  not  we  here  preserve  this 
subjective  meaning,  while  applying  it  also  to  the  faith  of  the  whole 
church?  The  prophet  should  develop  the  divine  work  of  faith  in  the 
heart  of  believers,  by  starting  from  the  point  it  has  already  reached,  and 
humbly  attaching  himself  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors  ;  he  should  not, 
by  giving  scope  to  his  individual  speculations,  imprudently  disturb  the 
course  of  the  work  begun  within  souls  already  gained.  In  a  word,  the 
revelations  which  he  sets  forth  should  not  tend  to  make  himself  shine,  but 
solely  to  edify  the  church,  whose  present  state  is  a  sort  of  standard  for  new 
instructions.  It  is  obvious  how,  in  the  exercise  of  this  gift,  it  would  be 
easy  for  one  to  let  himself  go  beyond  the  measure  of  his  revelations,  and 
thus  add  heterogeneous  elements  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  church  itself. 
No  more  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old  aoes  it  belong  to  every 
prophet  to  recommence  the  whole  work.  Hence  no  doubt  the  judgment  to 
t>e  pronounced  on  prophesyings,  mentioned  1  Cor.  xiv.  29. 

Ver.  7.  The  term  dioKovia,  which  we  translate  by  ministry,  denotes  gen- 
erally in  the  N.  T.  a  charge,  an  ofilce  confided  to  some  one  by  the  church. 
Such  an  ofidce  undoubtedly  supposes  a  spiritual  aptitude  ;  but  the  holder  is 
responsible  for  its  discharge,  not  only  in  relation  to  God  from  whom  the 
gift  comes,  but  also  to  the  church  which  has  confided  to  him  the  ofi^ce. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  the  functions  denoted  by  this  name  and  the 
ministry  of  the  prophet,  or  of  him  who  speaks  with  tongries.  These  are  pure 
gifts,  which  man  cannot  transform  into  a  charge.  In  our  passage  this  term 
ministry,  placed  as  it  is  between  prophecy  and  the  function  of  teaching, 
can  only  designate  an  activity  of  a  practical  nature,  exerted  in  action,  not 
in  word.  It  is  almost  in  the  same  sense  that  in  1  Pet.  iv.  11  the  term 
6iaKovelVj  serving,  is  opposed  to  Tuokelv,  speaking.  We  think  it  probable, 
therefore,  that  this  term  here  denotes  the  two  ecclesiastical  offices  of  the 
pastorate  (bishop  or  presbyter)  and  of  the  diaeonate  properly  so  called. 
Bishops  or  presbyters  were  established  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
first  times  of  the  church,  Acts  xi.  80.  Paul  instituted  this  office  in  the 
churches  which  he  had  just  founded,  Acts  xiv.  28  ;  comp.  Phil.  i.  1  ; 
1  Tim.  ill.  1  et  seq.  ;  Tit.  i.  5  et  seq.  They  presided  over  the  assemblies 
of  the  church,  and  directed  its  course  and  that  of  its  members  in  respect  of 
spiritual  matters  ;  comp.  1  Thess.  v.  12  and  18.  Hence  their  title  noifuvec^ 
pastors,  £ph.  iv.  11. — Veaeons  appear  even  before  elders  in  the  chuich  of 
Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1  et  seq.).  They  were  occupied  especially  with  the 
care  of  the  poor.  This  office,  which  emanates  so  directly  from  Christian 
charity,  never  ceased  in  the  church  ;  we  find  it  again  mentioned  Phil.  i.  1  ; 
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1  Tim.  iii.  12. — ^Each  of  these  functionaries,  says  the  apostle,  should  keep 
to  his  part,  confine  himself  within  the  administration  committed  to  him. 
The  elder  should  not  desire  to  mount  the  tripod  of  prophet,  nor  the  deacon 
aspire  to  play  the  part  of  bishop  or  teacher.  It  is  ever  that  voluntary  limi- 
tation which  the  apostle  had  recommended,  vv.  3-5. 

In  the  passage  from  the  first  to  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  we  observe 
a  slight  change  of  construction.  Instead  of  mentioning  the  gift  or  the 
office,  as  in  the  two  preceding  terms,  Paul  addresses  himself  directly  to  the 
man  who  is  invested  with  it.  This  is  not  a  real  grammatical  incorrectness  ; 
for,  as  the  preceding  accusatives  :  ^po<f>rrreiav  (propJieci/),  AioKoviav  {ministry), 
were  placed  in  apposition  to  the  object  ;^ap<(r/iara,  gifts  (ver.  6),  so  the 
nominatives  :  6  6i6daKuv,  he  that  teacheth,  6  irapaKoXuv,  he  that  exharteth,  are 
in  apposition  to  the  participle  ^;^fovrfc,  having  (same  verse). — As  to  the  fol- 
lowing clauses  :  in  teachingy  in  exhortation^  they  continue  to  depend  on  the 
understood  verb  tx^l^^^  ^  ^*  have,  exercise,  abide  in. — He  that  teacheth 
(the  teacher,  6  diSaoKaTio^),  like  the  prophet,  exercises  his  gift  by  speech ; 
but  while  the  latter  receives  by  revelations  granted  to  him  new  views 
which  enrich  the  faith  of  the  church,  the  teacher  confines  himself  to  an 
orderly  and  clear  exposition  of  the  truths  already  brought  to  light,  and  to 
bringing  out  their  connection  with  one  another.  He  it  is  who,  by  the  word 
of  knowledge  or  of  wisdom  (I  Cor,  xii.  8),  shows  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  divine  plan.  In  the.  enumeration,  Eph.  iv.  11,  the  teacher  is  at  once 
associated  with  and  distin^ished  from  the  pastor.  In  fact,  the  gift  of 
teaching  was  not  yet  essentially  connected  with  the  pastorate.  But  more 
and  more  it  appeared  desirable  that  the  pastor  should  be  endowed  with  it, 
1  Tim.  V.  17  ;  Tit.  i.  9. 

Ver.  8.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  3,  the  function  of  exhorting  is  ascribed  to  the 
prophet,  and  the  surname  Barnabas,  son  of  prophecy,  Acts  iv.  36,  is  trans- 
lated into  Greek  by  vtdf  irapaK>J/a£L>^,  son  of  exhortation.  The  prophet  there- 
fore had  certainly  the  gift  of  exhorting,  stimulating,  consoling.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  prophet  exhorts  and  consoles,  that, 
as  some  have  sought  to  persuade  themselves  in  our  day,  any  one,  man  or 
woman,  who  has  the  gift  of  exhorting  or  consoling,  is  a  prophet^  and  may 
claim  the  advantage  of  all  that  is  said  of  the  prophets  in  other  apostolical 
declarations.  Our  passage  proves  clearly  that  the  gift  of  exhorting  may  be 
absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  prophecy.  So  it  is  also  from  that  of  teach' 
ing.  The  teacher  acts  especially  on  the  understanding  ;  he  would  be  in  our 
modern  language  the  catechist  or  dogmatic  theologian.  He  that  exhorts 
acts  on  the  heart,  and  thereby  on  the  will ;  he  would  rather  be  the  Chris- 
tian poet.  Also  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  Paul,  bringing  these  two  ministries  to- 
gether as  he  does  here,  says  :  '*  Hath  any  one  a  doctrine^  hath  any  one  a 
psalm  f^^ 

The  three  last  functions  mentioned  in  this  verse  are  no  longer  exercised 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  church  ;  they  come,  to  a  certain  point,  under  the 
exercise  of  private  virtues.  It  is  wrong,  indeed,  to  regard  the  fieraSidoixy 
he  that  distrwuteth,  as  has  been  done,  to  indicate  the  official  deacon,  and 
the  irpoloT&tuvoc,  he  thiit  ruleth,  the  elder  or  bishop.  The  verb  fi€Ta6i66vat 
does  not  signify  to  m>ake  a  distribution  on  behalf  of  the  church  (this  would 
require  6iaSiS6vai,  Acts  iv.  35)  ;  but :  to  communicate  to  others  of  one^s  own 
wealth;  comp.  Luke  iii.  11  ;  Eph.  iv.  28.  And  as  to  the  bishop,  the 
position  here  assigned  to  this  ministry  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  his 
elevated  rank  in  the  church  ;  and  the  matter  in  question  is  especially 
works  of  beneficence.  The  first  term  :  he  that  giveth  (communicateth), 
therefore  denotes  the  believer,  who  by  his  fortune  and  a  natural  aptitude 
sanctified  by  faith,  feels  himself  particularly  called  to  succor  the  indigent 
around  him.  Paul  recommends  him  to  do  so  with  simplicity.  The  Greek 
term  might  be  translated  :  with  generosity,  with  large-heartedness  ;  such  is 
the  meaning  which  the  word  dir^^Tifg  (2  Cor.  viii  2,  ix,  18)  often  has.    Ac- 
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cording  to  its  et3rmological  meaning,  the  word  signifies  :  the  disposition 
not  to  turn  back  on  oneself  ;  and  it  is  obyious  that  from  this  first  meaning 
there  may  follow  either  that  of  generosity^  when  a  man  gives  without  letting 
himself  be  arrested  by  any  selfish  calculation,  or  that  of  simplicity,  when 
he  gives  without  his  left  hand  knowing  what  his  right  docs — that  is  to  say, 
without  any  vain  going  back  on  himself,  and  without  any  air  of  haughti- 
ness. This  second  meaning  seems  to  us  preferable  here,  because  the  pre- 
vailing idea  throughout  the  entire  passage  is  that  of  atn^poveiv,  self-limiting^ 
self -regulating.  — The  second  term  :  he  that  ruleth,  should  be  explained  by 
the  sense  which  the  verb  'rrpoiaTaaBai  frequently  has  in  Greek  :  to  1)6  at  the 
head  of;  hence  :  to  direct  a  business.  So,  in  profane  Greek,  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  physician  who  directs  the  treatment  of  a  disease,  to  the 
magistrate  who  watches  over  the  execution  of  the  laws.  In  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  iii.  8,  there  occurs  the  expression  :  irpotoTaatiat  /caA«v  ipyuv,  to  he  occu- 
pied Viith  good  toorJcs;  *  whence  the  term  itpoGrdriq,  patroness^  protectress, 
benefactress,  used  in  our  Epistle,  xvi.  2,  to  express  what  Phcebe  had  been 
to  many  believers  and  to  Paul  himself.  Think  of  the  numerous  woiks  of 
private  charity  which  believers  then  had  to  found  and  maintain  !  Pagan 
society  had  neither  hospitals  nor  orphanages,  free  schools  or  refuges,  like 
those  of  our  day.  The  church,  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  Christian 
charity,  had  to  introduce  all  these  institutions  into  the  world  ;  hence  no 
doubt,  in  every  community,  spontaneous  gatherings  of  devout  men  and 
women  who,  like  our  present  Christian  committees,  took  up  one  or  other  of 
these  needful  objects,  and  had  of  course  at  their  head  directors  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  work.  Such  are  the  persons  certainly  whom 
the  apostle  has  in  view  in  our  passage.  Thus  is  (explained  the  position  of 
this  term  between  the  preceding  :  he  that  giveth,  and  the  following  :  h^  that 
showeth  mercy.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  following  clause  h 
ffTToivJ^,  toith  zeal.  This  recommendation  would  hardly  be  suitable  for  one 
presiding  over  an  assembly.  How  many  presidents,  on  the  contrary^ 
would  requrre  to  have  the  call  addressed  to  them  :  Only  no  zeal  I  But  the 
recommendation  is  perfectly  suitable  to  one  who  is  directing  a  Christian 
work,  and  who  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  a  sort  of  exclusiveness,  to  per- 
sonify it  after  a  manner  in  himself. — The  last  term  :  6  €?.eC>Vy  he  tJiat  shmceth 
mercy,  denotes  the  believer  who  feels  called  to  devote  himself  to  the  visit- 
ing of  the  sick  and  afflicted.  There  is  a  gift  of  sympathy  which  particu- 
larly fits  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  open  the 
heart  of  the  sufferer.  The  phrase  iv  iXapdrrrrty  literally,  with  hilarity,  -v 
denotes  the  joyful  eagerness,  the  amiable  grace^  the  affability  going  the 
length  of  gayety,  which  make  the  visitor,  whether  man  or  woman,  a  sun- 
beam penetrating  into  the  sick-chamber  and  to  the  heart  of  the  afllicted. 

In  the  preceding  enumeration,  the  recommendation  of  the  apostle  had  in 
view  especially  humility  in  those  who  have  to  exercise  a  gift.  But  in  the 
last  terms  we  feel  that  his  thought  is  already  bordering  on  the  virtue  of 
love.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  this  Christian  virtue  in  full  activity  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world  which  now  fills  his  mind,  and  which  he  presents 
in  the  following  description,  vv.  9-21  :  First,  self-limiting,  self-possess- 
ing :  this  is  what  he  has  just  been  recommending  ;  then  self -giving  :  this 
is  what  he  proceeds  to  expound. 

Vv.  9-21. 

The  x^P^fr/tara,  gift^,  are  different,  as  we  have  just  seen.  But  there  is  a 
gift  which  is  at  the  ro.ot  of  all  the  rest,  and  which  ought  to  be  common  to. 
all  believers,  that  of  all  those  who  have  no  other,  viz.  love.     The  church, 

» In  every  other  case  in  which  It  occare  in  the  N.  T.,  its  meanlns  Is  to  hold  an  office  of  rule 
over  others.    See  1  Thens.  v.  12.  ;  1  Tim.  ill.  4,  5,  12,  v.  17.— T.  W.  C. 
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gained  by  faith  in  divine  love,  lives  by  love.  All  "who  believe,  love. 
When  this  love  is  sincere,  it  produces  in  every  believer  a  spontaneous  min- 
istry, which  is  carried  out  m  his  whole  life  by  the  manifold  activity  of 
love.  This  beneficent  activity  is  exercised,  first,  toward  the  sympathetic 
elements  the  believer  finds  around  him,  vv.  9-16  ;  then  toward  the  hostile 
elements  which  he  happens  to  meet,  whether  within  the  church  itself  or 
without,  vv.  17-21. 

Vv.  9-10. 

Vv.  9,  10.  ^^Let  lore  he  without  dissimulation.  Abhor  that  uhich  is  evil, 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good.  As  to  brotherly  lovCy  being  full  of  tenderness  one 
toward  another  ;  as  to  honor ^  each  making  others  to  pass  before  him.^^ — ^In  these 
two  verses  the  apostle  speaks  of  three  dispositions,  and  first,  ver.  9,  of  the 
fundamental  feeling,  the  principle  of  all  the  activity  about  to  be  described, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  characteristics  which  alone  guarantee  its  sincerity  : 
loTCy  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word.  There  follow  in  ver.  10  two  imme- 
diate manifestations  of  love  :  brotherly  love  and  mutual  respect, —  Withovt 
dissimulation^  literally,  without  mask.  The  heart  ought  to  feel  really  the 
whole  measure  of  aiTection  which  it  testifies.  There  is  also  here  something 
of  the  au^povtlv^  self-ruling,  the  controlling  idea  of  the  preceding  passage, 
in  opposition  to  the  vnep<ftpovelVj  self -exalting, — The  two  following  verbs  : 
abhor  and  dearCy  are  in  the  participle  in  Greek  :  abhorring,  cleaving.  These 
participles  relate  grammatically  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  lore,  contained 
m  the  substantive  love.  It  follows  from  this  construction  that  the  two  par- 
ticiples :  *' abhorring,  cleaving,"  are  intended  to  qualify  the  love  un- 
feigned, by  reminding  us  of  the  characteristics  in  virtue  of  which  it  de- 
serves the  title.  This  is  not  here  a  commonplace  recommendation  to  detest 
evil  and  love  good.  Paul  means  that  love  is  not  pure  except  when  it  is  the 
declared  enemy  of  evil,  even  in  the  person  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  that 
it  applies  all  its  energy  to  labor  for  their  progress  in  goodness.  Destitute 
of  this  moral  rectitude,  which  is  the  spirit  of  holiness,  love  is  only  a  form 
of  pelfishness. 

Ver.  10.  The  two  datives :  r$  ^/2nJf?.^/a,  r^  rtfiy,  which  we  have  trans- 
lated by:  ^^as  to  brotherly  love,"  *^as  to  honor,"  might  be  regarded  as 
<3atives  of  means  :  by,  or  in  virtue  of.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  take  them 
as  a  sort  of  headings  in  the  catalogue  of  Christian  virtues.  They  are  the 
well-known  categories  forming  the  believer's  moral  catechism.  The  article 
ry,  (the)  precisely  characterizes  those  virtues  as  supposed  present  in  the 
heart.  The  adjective  and  participle  which  follow,  show  how  they  are  to  be 
realized  in  the  life.  The  word  <pil6aTopyo^y  full  of  tenderness^  comes  from 
the  verb  oripyuy  which  denotes  the  delicate  attentions  mutually  rendered 
by  those  who  cherish  one  another  with  natural  affection,  as  parents  and 
xihildren,  brothers  and  sisters,  etc.  The  apostle,  by  using  this  term,  wishes 
to  give  to  the  love  of  the  members  of  the  church  to  one  another  the  tender 
character  of  a  family  affection. — The  term  rtfiij  denotes  the  feeling  of 
respect  which  every  believer  feels  for  his  brother,  as  one  redeemed  by  Christ 
and  a  child  of  God,  like  himself. — The  verb  trpoTj-^ucBat  strictly  signifies  : 
**to  put  oneself  at  the  head  in  order  to  guide."  Hence  may  be  deduced 
the  meanings  :  to  give  example  (Meyer),  or  to  anticipate,  to  be  beforehand  with 
kindness  (Vulg.,  Luth.,  Osterv.,  Oltram.,  Seg.),  or  to  surpass  (Chrys.).  But 
in  all  these  meanings  we  should  expect  from  the  usage  of  the  language  to 
find  the  regimen  in  the  genitive  or  dative  rather  than  the  accusative.  Eras- 
mus, Hofmann,  etc.,  proceeding  on  the  sense  which  the  simple  verb  jJ}f/of*fli 
•often  has  :  to  esteem,  regard  (Phil.  ii.  3),  translate  :  **each  esteeming  others 
better  than  himself."  This  meaning  is  evidently  forced  ;  but  it  may  be 
rendered  more  natural  by  taking  r/yeioBai  in  its  primitive  signification  of  o^n- 
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d/ucting:  "  Conducting  others  before  you,"  that  is  to  say,  making  them  pass 
in  all  circumstances  before  yourselves. 

There  follows  a  second  group  of  three  dispositions  which  are  naturally 
connected  with  the  preceding  and  with  one  another. 

Ver.  11.  ^^  Asto  zealy  being  not  indolent ;  fervent  in  spirit;  taking  advan- 
tage of  opportunity,"^^  ' — With  respectful  consideration,  ver.  10,  there  is  easily 
connected  the  disposition  to  render  service,  which  is  here  denoted  by  the 
word  :  not  indolent. — This  in  its  turn,  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  selfishness,  in  cases  where  to  oblige  requires  self-sacrifice,  and  must  be, 
not  a  natural  disposition  only,  but  a  powerful  movement,  due  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  like  an  inner  fire  kept  up  unceasingly  by 
action  from  above  :  fervent  in  spirit.  The  word  spirit  undoubtedly  refers 
here  to  the  spiritual  element  in  man  himself,  but  that  as  penetrated  and 
quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  reading  these  words,  we  see  the  be- 
liever hastening,  with  his  heart  on  fire,  wherever  there  is  any  good  to  be 
done. — The  third  proposition  presents  an  important  variant.  The  Alex, 
and  Byz.  documents  read  tu  Kvpi<f)  (serving)  the  Lord.  The  Greco-Lat.  text 
reads  r^  Kaipip  (serving)  the  time,  the  season,  the  occasion ;  adapting  your- 
selves to  the  opportunity.  This  expression  is  somewhat  strange,  but  it  is 
common  enough  in  profane  Greek  ;  comp.  the  Kaipiji  ?MTpeveiv  (see  Meyer), 
and  in  Latin  the  t^)ori  servire  (Cicero).  The  very  fact  that  this  phrase  is " 
without  example  in  the  N.  T.  may  speak  in  favor  of  its  authenticity.  For 
it  is  far  from  probable  that  any  one  would  have  replaced  so  common  an  ex- 
pression as  that  of  serving  the  Lord  by  that  of  serving  the  time,  while  the 
opposite  might  easily  happen,  especially  if  abbreviations  were  used  in 
writing.  The  context  must  therefore  decide,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  de- 
cides in  favor  of  the  Greco-Latin  reading.  The  precept :  serve  the  Lord,  is 
too  general  to  find  a  place  in  a  series  of  recommendations  so  particular. 
The  only  means  of  finding  a  certain  suitableness  for  it  would  be  to  under- 
stand it  thus  :  "  While  employing  yourselves  for  men,  do  it  always  with  a 
view  to  the  Lord  and  His  cause.*'  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  supply  pre- 
cisely the  essential  idea.  On  the  contrary,  the  meaning  :  **  serving  the  op- 
portunity," or  "adapting  yourselves  to  the  need  of  the  time,"  admirably 
completes  the  two  preceding  precepts.  Zeal,  according  to  God,  confines 
itself  to  espying  providential  occasion,  and  suiting  our  activity  to  them ; 
it  does  not  impose  itself  either  on  men  or  things. 

There  follows  a  third  group,  the  three  elements  of  which  form  a  small 
well-connected  whole. 

Ver.  12.  ^^  Rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  persevering  in  prayer.^"* 
— ^The  fervor  of  devotion,  referred  to  in  ver.  11,  has  no  more  powerful  aux- 
►  iliary  than  ^oy/  for  joy  disposes  us  to  kindness  and  even  to  self-sacrifice. 
But  this  applies  only  to  Christian  joy,  to  that  which  is  kept  up  in  the  heart "' 
by  the  glorious  hopes  of  faith. — The  passage,  chap.  v.  8,  4,  shows  the  inti- 
mate bond  which  unites  this  joy  of  hope  with  the  patient  endurance  which 
the  believer  should  display  in  the  midst  of  trial ;  comp.  1  Thess.  i.  8. — And 
what  are  we  to  do  to  keep  up  in  the  heart  the  joyful  spring  of  hope,  and 
that  firmness  of  endurance  which  holds  out  ?  Persevere  in  prayer,  says  the 
apostle  ;  such  is  the  fruitful  principle  of  those  admirable  dispositions.  The 
following  is  Hofmann's  paraphrase  of  the  verse:  **In  so  far  as  we  have 
cause  to  hope,  let  us  be  joyful ;  in  so  far  as  we  have  cause  of  pain,  let  us 
hold  out ;  in  so  far  as  the  door  of  prayer  is  open  to  us,  let  us  continue  to 
use  it."  The  force  of  the  datives  which  head  the  three  propositions  could 
not  be  better  rendered. 

Paul  came  down  from  charity  and  its  external  manifestations  to  the 
depths  of  the  inner  life  ;  he  now  returns  to  the  practical  manifestations  of 

*  T.  R.  reads  ra  Kvpu»  {the  Lord),  with  K  A  B  E  L  P,  Mnn.  It»iiq-  Syr.    Bmt  D  F  G  read  tw 
Katpa  {the  jilting  time).    [Plainly,  the  external  eyidence  is  in  fttvor  of  the  T.  R.~T.  W.  C.J 
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this  feeling,  and  points  out  the  blessings  of  active  charity  extending  to 
three  classes  of  persons  :  brethren,  strangers,  enemies. 

Vv.  18,  14.  ^'Distributing  to  the  necessities  *  of  saints;  eager  to  show  hospi- 
tality. Bless  them  that  persecute  you  ;*  bless  aiid  curse  not,'*'* — The  saints  are 
not  only  the  families  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  also  all  the  churches  whose 
wants  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Christians  of  the  capital.  The  Byz. 
and  Alex,  documents  read  ;^pe<a/s',  the  necessities;  while  the  Greco-Latins 
read  fiveiaig,  the  remembrances.  Would  this  term  denote  the  anniversary  days 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  martyrs?  This  meaning  would  suffice  to 
prove  the  later  origin  of  this  reading.  Or  should  the  expression  remem- 
trances  be  applied  to  the  pecuniary  help  which  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  Christians  of  Jenisalem  (Hofmann)  ?  This 
meaning  of  fiveiatc,  in  itself  far  from  natural,  is  not  at  all  justified  by  Phil.  i. 
3.  The  Received  reading  is  the  only  possible  one.  The  verb  Koivowelv  strictly 
signifies  to  take  part ;  then,  as  a  consequence,  to  assist  effectively, — There  is 
a  gradation  from  saints  to  strangers.  The  virtue  of  hospitality  is  frequently 
recommended  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Pet.  iv.  9  ;  Heb.  xiii.  2  ;  1  Tim.  v.  10  ;  Tit.  i. 
8). — The  term  diunetvy  literally,  *^ pursue  (hospitality),"  shows  that  we  are 
not  to  confine  ourselves  to  according  it  when  it  is  asked,  but  that  we  should 
even  seek  opportunities  of  exercising  it. 

Ver.  14.  A  new  gradation  from  strangers  to  them  tJiat  persecute.  The  act 
to  be  done  by  love  becomes  more  and  more  energetic,  and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  why  the  apostle  passes  abruptly  to  the  imperative,  after  this  long 
series  of  participles.  Here  we  have  no  longer  a  manifestation  which,  sup- 
posing love,  is  in  a  manner  understood  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  act  as 
the  apostle  demands,  requires  a  powerful  effort  of  the  will,  which  the  im- 
perative expressly  intended  to  call  forth.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  this 
order  is  repeated,  then  completed  in  a  negative  form ;  for  the  persecuted 
one  ought,  as  it  were,  to  say  no  to  the  natural  feeling  which  rises  in  his 
heart.  The  omission  of  the  pronoun  you  in  the  Vatic,  serves  well  to  bring 
out  the  odiousness  of  persecution  in  itself,  whoever  the  person  may  be  to 
whom  it  is  applied. — We  do  not  know  whether  the  apostle  had  before  him 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  already  published  in  some  document ;  in  any 
case,  he  must  have  known  it  by  oral  tradition,  for  he  evidently  alludes  to 
the  saying  of  Jesus,  Matt  v.  44  ;  Luke  vi.  28.  This  discourse  of  Jesus  is 
the  one  which  has  left  the  most  marked  traces  in  the  Epistles ;  comp.  Rom. 
ii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  12  and  13,  vi.  7,  vii.  10  ;  Jas.  iv.  9,  v.  12 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  9 
and  14.  This  recommendation,  relating  to  love  toward  malevolent  persons, 
is  here  an  anticipation  ;  Paul  will  return  to  it  immediately. 

Now  comes  a  group  of  four  precepts,  the  moral  relation  of  which  is 
equally  manifest. 

Vv.  15,  16.  **  Rejoice  with  them  that  do  r^oice^^  weep  with  them  that  weep: 
aspiring  after  the  same  aim  for  one  another ;  not  minding  high  things,  but 
associating  with  men  of  low  estate.  Be  not  wise  in  your  own  eyes.'*'' — The  con- 
nection between  vv.  14  and  15  is  the  idea  of  self-forgetfulness.  As  self- 
forgetting  is  needed  to  bless  him  who  hates  us,  we  must  also  be  freed  from 
self  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  joy  of  others  when  our  heart  is  full  of 
grief,  and  with  his  grief  when  we  ourselves  are  filled  with  joy.  In  Greek 
the  two  verbs  are  in  the  infinitive.  This  form  is  rightly  explained  by 
understanding  de/,  it  is  necessary.  But  here  we  may  be  permitted  to  mark 
a  shade  of  distinction  ;  the  infinitive  is  the  indication  of  an  accidental  fact : 
to  act  thus  every  time  that  the  case  presents  itself.  It  is  less  pressing  than 
the  imperative  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  virtue  of  the  time  being. — The  following 
precept  is  commonly  applied  to  good  feeling  between  the  members  of  the 

*  T.  R.  reads  xP'^otv,  with  M  B  E  L  P,  Mnn.  It.  Syr. ;  D  F  G  read  fivcuuc. 

*  B  omita  v/mac  (yo't). 

*  T.  R.  rcadn  km.  between  the  two  propoeitions,  with  A  B  L  P,  Sypcb  ;  this  word  is  omitted, 
«  B  D  P  G,  It. 
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church.  But  in  that  case  there  would  require  to  be  cv  aX^2olCi  among  you, 
and  not  elq  a/}J}}Lov^y  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  the  following  precept 
would  have  no  natural  connection  with  this.  The  only  possible  meaning 
is  :  **  aiming  at  the  same  object  for  one  another  as  for  yourselves  ;"  that  is 
to  say,  having  each  the  same  solicitude  for  the  tempornl  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  his  brethren  as  for  his  own  :  comp.  Phil.  ii.  4.  As  this  common 
disinterested  aspiration  naturally  connects  Itself  with  sympathy,  ver.  15,  so 
it  is  easily  associated  with  the  feeling  of  equality  recommended  in  the 
following  verse.  There  frequently  forms  in  the  congregations  of  believers 
an  aristocratic  tendency,  every  one  striving  by  means  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood  to  associate  with  those  who,  by  their  gifts  or  fortune,  occupy 
a  higher  position.  Hence  small  coteries,  animated  by  a  proud  spirit,  ana 
having  for  their  result  chilling  exclusiveness.  The  apostle  knows  these 
littlenesses,  and  wishes  to  prevent  them ;  he  recommends  the  members  of 
the  church  to  attach  themselves  to  all  alike,  and  if  they  will  yield  to  a 

S reference,  to  show  it  rather  for  the  humble.  The  term  ir^/;\d  therefore 
enotes  distinctions,  high  relations,  ecclesiastical  honors.  This  neuter 
term  does  not  at  all  oblige  us,  us  Meyer  thinks,  to  give  a  neuter  sense  to  the 
word  raTTftvoic  in  the  following  proposition  :  **  humble  things ;^^  the  inferior 
functions  in  the  church.  The  prep,  with,  in  the  verb  owanaydfievot,  letting 
yourselves  he  drawn  with,  does  not  admit  of  this  meaning.  The  reference  is 
to  the  most  indigent  and  ignorant,  and  least  influential  in  the  church.  It 
is  to  them  the  believer  ought  to  feel  most  drawn. — The  antipathy  felt  by 
the  apostle  to  every  sort  of  spiritual  aristocracy,  to  every  caste  distinction 
within  the  church,  breaks  out  again  in  the  last  word.  Whence  come  those 
little  coteries,  if  it  is  not  from  the  presumptuous  feeling  each  one  has  of  his 
own  wisdom  f  It  is  this  feeling  which  leaas  you  to  seek  contact  especially 
with  those  who  flatter  you,  and  whose  familiar  intercourse  does  you  honor. 
— This  precept  is  taken  from  Prov.  iii.  7,  but  it  evidently  borrows  a  more 
special  sense  from  the  context. 

Already,  in  ver.  14,  the  apostle  had  made,  as  it  were,  an  incursion  into 
the  domain  of  relations  to  the  hostile  elements  which  the  believer  encounters 
around  him.  He  returns  to  this  subject  to  treat  it  more  thoroughly  ;  here 
is  the  culminating  point  in  the  manifestations  of  love.  He  has  in  view  not 
merely  the  enmity  of  the  unbelieving  world.  He  knew  only  too  well  from 
experience,  that  within  the  church  itself  one  may  meet  with  ill-will,  injus- 
tice, jealousy,  hatred.  In  the  following  verses  the  apostle  describes  to  us 
the  victory  of  love  over  malevolent  feelings  and  practices,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  come.  Christians  or  non- Christians.  And  first,  vv.  17-19,  in 
the  passive  form  of  forbearance;  then,  vv.  20,  21,  in  the  active  form  of 
generous  beneficence. 

Vv.  17-19.  ^^  Hecompensing  to  no  man  evil  for  etU  ;  "being  preoccupied  with 
good  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  If  it  be  possible,  as  mucli  as  lieth  in  you,  living 
peaceably  with  all  itien.  Dearly  beloved,  avenging  not  yourselves  ;  InU  give  place 
unto  wrath ;  for  it  is  written :  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord.^"* — There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  abnegation  described  in 
the  preceding  verses  and  the  love  which  pardons.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
apostle  continues,  in  ver.  17,  with  a  simple  participle  ;  for  vengeance  is 
very  often  the  effect  of  wounded  pride.  But  why  add  the  second  precept, 
taken  from  Prov.  iii.  4  ?  Probably  the  apostle  means  to  contrast  preoccu- 
pation with  good,  as  an  antidote,  with  those  sombre  thoughts  ana  hostile 
projects  which  are  cherished  under  the  dominion  of  resentment.  The 
clause  :  before  all  men,  depends  of  course  on  the  participle  npovooifievot,  pre- 
occupying yourselves. '  not  on  the  object  xa^d,  good  things,  as  Hof mann  thinks. 
Paul  would  have  the  believer's  inward  preoccupation  with  good  to  be  so 
manifest  in  his  conduct,  even  toward  his  adversaries  or  enemies,  that  no 

>  Better.  Takinfr  thouKht  fbr  what  is  honorable.— T.W.C. 
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one  shall  be  able  to  suspect  in  him  any  working  of  the  mind  inspired  by 
a  contrary  disposition.  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  is  rather  different 
from  that  of  the  Alex,  version,  which  the  apostle  here  follows.  The 
original  ought  probably  to  be  translated  thus  :  ''Thou  shalt  find  favor  and 
success  before  men.'*  The  LXX.  have  translated  :  ^'  Thou  shalt  find  favor  ; 
and  do  thou  consider  good  before  all  men." 

Ver*  18.  This  spirit  of  goodwill  is  necessarily  ^a<j(/?(;y  not  only  does  it 
not  do  nor  mediate  anything  which  can  trouble,  but  it  strives  to  remove 
what  disunites.  The  first  restriction  :  if  it  he  possible^  refers  to  our  neigh- 
bor's conduct ;  for  we  are  not  master  of  his  feelings.  The  second :  as 
much  as  lieth  in  you^  refers  to  our  own  ;  for  we  can  exercise  discipline  over 
ourselves.  If  it  does  not  depend  on  us  to  bring  our  neighbor  to  pacific 
dispositions  toward  us,  it  dep^ends  on  us  to  be  always  disposed  to  make 
peace. 

Yer.  19.  But  this  notwithstanding,  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  an  inef- 
faceable feeling  of  justice  which  the  apostle  respects.  He  only  desires  to 
give  this  sentiment  its  true  direction.  Evil  ought  to  be  punished,  that  is 
certain.  Only,  if  thou  wouldest  not  thyself  become  unjust,  think  not  thou 
shouldest  make  thyself  the  instrument  of  justice,  and  peacefully  resign 
this  care  to  God,  the  just  Judge.  The  apostle  knows  that  he  is  here 
requiring  a  difficult  sacrifice.  Hence  the  stylo  of  address  :  dearly  heiwced, 
by  which  he  reminds  his  readers  of  the  tender  love  which  dictates  this 
recommendation,  a  love  which  is  only  ai^  emanation  of  that  which  God 
Himself  bears  to  them.  To  give  place  unto  wrath,  is  to  refrain  from  aveng- 
ing oneself,  in  order  to  give  free  course  to  tlie  justice  which  God  Himself 
will  exercise  when  and  how  He  thinks  good.  To  seek  to  anticipate  His 
judgment  is  to  bar  the  way  against  it.  Comp.  what  is  said  of  Jesus  Him- 
self, 1  Pet.  ii.  23.  It  is  needless  to  refute  explanations  such  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "Let  your  wrath  have  time  to  calm  down,"  or  :  **Let  the  wrath  of 
the  enemy  pass.''  The  passage  quoted  is  Deut.  xxxii.  35,  but  modified  in 
conformity  with  the  version  of  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  text  says  :  **To  me 
belong  vengeance  and  retribution."  The  LXX.  translate  :  ''In  the  day  of 
punishment  I  will  repay."  Either  they  read  aschaUem,  I  will  repay,  instead 
of  schillem,  retribution  ;  or  they  freely  paraphrased  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
stantive. Paul  appropriates  the  verb  :  Twill  repay,  as  they  introduced  it ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  does 
exactly  the  same.  The  same  form  is  also  found  in  the  paraphrase  of 
Onkelos  (vaani  aschallem),  which  seems  to  prove  that  this  way  of  quoting 
the  verse  was  common.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  conclude  anything 
from  this  analogy  as  concerning  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
— But  forbearance  alone  would  only  be  a  half  victory.  It  is  not  enough  to 
refrain  from  meeting  evil  with  evil ;  the  ambition  of  love  must  go  the 
length  of  wishing  to  transform  evil  into  good. 

Vv.  20,  21.  '*  Therefore,  if^  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink  ;  for  in  so  doing  thou  ahalt  Iieap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evU  with  good.'*'' — The  connection  :  But  if, 
in  the  Alex.,  would  signify  :  '*But,  far  from  avenging  thyself,  if  the 
opportunity  of  doing  good  to  thine  enemy  present  itself,  seize  it."  The 
connection  :  Therefore  if,  in  the  Byzs.,  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  appre- 
hend ;  but  it  is  precisely  this  fact  which  speaks  in  its  favor:  "Thou 
oughtest  not  to  avenge  thyself ;  consequently,  if  the  occasion  present  itself 
of  doing  good  to  thine  enemy,  seize  it ;  for  to  neglect  it  would  in  itself  be 
an  act  of  revenge."  The  Greco-Latin  reading:  if  (simply),  merely  adds 
doing  good  to  forbearance  ;  it  is  the  least  probable. -;-The  precept  is  taken, 
like  so  many  others  in  this  chapter,  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  comp. 

• 

1  T.  K.,  with  B  L,  reads  cay  ow  {tJurtfor^  ^) ;  K  A  B  P,  Mnn.  read  cof  U  (but  if) ;  I>  F  G :  «( 
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XXV.  21,  22.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  in  this  book  the  precept  is  an 
encouragement  to  heap  benefits  on  the  head  of  the  evil-doer  in  order  to 
aggravate  the  punishment  with  which  God  shall  visit  him  (Chrys.,  Grot., 
Hengst.,  etc.).  For  we  read  in  the  same  book,  xxiv.  17  :  "Rejoice  not 
when  thine  enemy  falieth  ;  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  stum- 
bleth.''  Not  to  be  guilty  of  a  self-contradiction,  the  author  would  there- 
fore have  required  to  add  in  our  passage  :  "if  thine  enemy  repent  not.*' 
In  any  case,  Paul  could  not  quote  this  saying  in  such  a  sense.  For  how 
would  acting  thus  be  "to  overcome  evil  with  good  "  (ver.  21)  ?  There  is 
here,  therefore,  rather  a  fine  irony  at  the  expense  of  him  who  would  cherish 
in  his  heart  a  desire  of  vengeance  :  "  Thou  wouldst  avenge  thyself  ?  Be  it ; 
and  here  is  the  way  in  which  God  permits  thee  to  do  so  :  Heap  benefits  on 
thine  enemy  ;  fur  thereby  thou  shalt  cause  him  the  salutary  pain  of  shame 
and  regret  for  all  the  evil  he  has  done  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  light  up  in  his 
heart  the  fire  of  gratitude  instead  of  that  of  hatred."  The  figure  coals  of 
fire  is  common  among  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews  to  denote  a  vehement  pain  ; 
but,  as  Meyer  observes,  it  contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  idea  of 
melting  or  softening  the  object. 

Ver.  21.  To  render  evil  for  evil,  is  to  let  evil  have  the  victory ;  to  con- 
fine oneself  to  not  rendering  evil  is,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  neither  to  be  con- 
queror nor  conquered,  though  in  reality  this  also  is  to  be  conquered.  The 
true  victory  over  evil  consists  in  transforming  a  hostile  relation  into  one  of 
love  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  benefits  bestowed.  Thereby  it  is  that  good 
has  the  last  word,  that  evil  itself  serves  it  as  an  instrument :  such  is  the 
masterpiece  of  love. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  PASSAGE  (XIH.  1-10). 

The  Life  of  tJie  Believer  as  a  Mevnter  of  the  State. 

• 

Meyer  and  many  others  find  no  connection  whatever  between  the  subject 
treated  in  this  chapter  and  that  of  the  foregoing.  "A  new  subject,"  says 
this  author,  "  placed  here  without  relation  tp  what  precedes."  It  must  bo 
confessed  that  the  connections  proposed  by  commentators  are  not  very  satis- 
factory, and  afford  some  ground  for  this  judgment  of  Meyer.  Tholuck 
says  :  The  apostle  passes  here  from  private  offences  to  ofi&cial  persecutions 
proceeding  from  the  heathen  state.  But  in  what  follows  the  state  is  not 
regarded  as  a  persecutor ;  it  is  represented,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  guardian 
of  justice.  Hofmann  sees  in  the  legally -ordered  social  life  one  of  the  as- 
pects of  that  good  by  which  evil  ought  to  be  overcome  (ver.  21).  Schott 
finds  the  link  between  the  two  passages  in  the  idea  of  the  vengeance  which 
God  will  one  day  take  by  the  judgment  (xii.  10),  and  which  He  is  taking 
now  by  the  power  of  the  state  (xiii.  4).  Better  give  up  every  connection 
than  suppose  such  as  these. 

As  for  us,  the  difficulty  is  wholly  resolved.  We  have  seen  that  Paul, 
after  pointing  to  the  Christian  consecrating  his  body  to  God^s  service, 
places  him  successively  in  the  two  domains  in  which  he  is  to  realize  the 
sacrifice  of  himself :  that  of  spiritual  life  properly  so  called,  and  that  of 
civil  life.  And  what  proves  that  we  are  really  m  the  track  of  his  thought, 
is  that  we  discover  in  the  development  of  this  new  subject  an  order  exactly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  preceding  exposition.  Paul  had  pointed  to  tho 
Christian,  first,  limiting  himself  by  humility,  then  giving  hunself  by  love. 
He  follows  the  same  plan  in  the  subsequent  passage.  In  vv.  1-7,  he  in- 
culcates the  duty  of  submission  by  which  the  believer  controls  and  limits 
himself  in  relation  to  the  state ;  then,  in  vv.  B-10,  he  enters  into  the  domain 
of  private  relations,  and  points  to  the  Christian  giving  himself  to  all  in  the 
exercise  of  righteousness.    We  therefore  find  here  the  counterpart  of  the  two 
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Sassages,  xiii.  3-8  aud  9-21,  the  former  of  which  presented  the  believer  in 
is  relations  to  tlie  church  as  such  ;  the  latter,  in  his  conduct  in  the  midst 
of  societ}'  in  generuL 

If  such  is  the  nexus  between  the  subjects  treated  in  these  two  chapters, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  seeking  in  the  local  circumstances  of  the  church  of 
Rome  for  a  particular  reason  to  explain  this  passage.  Bauer,  proceeding 
on  the  idea  of  a  Judeo-Christian  majority  in  this  church,  has  alleged  that 
the  apostle  meant  here  to  combat  the  Jewish  prejudice  which  held  heathen 
authorities  to  be  only  delegates  of  Satan,  as  the  prince  of  this  world.  But 
Hofmann  justly  remarks,  that  if  such  were  the  polemic  of  the  apostle,  he 
would  have  confined  himself  to  proving  that  it  is  allowable  for  the  ChnV 
tian  to  submit  himself  to  a  heathen  power,  without  going  the  length  of 
making  this  submission  a  duty,  and  a  duty  not  of  expediency  only,  but  one 
of  conscience.  WeizsSlcker  also  replies  to  Baur,  that  if  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion were  a  Jewish  prejudice  to  be  combated,  the  apostle  would  require 
especially  to  remind  his  readers  that  the  Christian  faith  does  not  at  all  im- 
ply, as  the  Jewish  Messianic  viewpoint  did,  the  expectation  of  an  earthly 
kingdom  ;  whence  it  follows  that  nothing  is  opposed  from  this  side  to  the 
submission  of  believers  to  the  power  of  the  state.  It  is  in  this  line  he 
argues,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiajis,  vii.  21  et  seq.,  when  he 
shows  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  posirion  of  slave  and 
Christian.^  Besides,  we  have  seen  the  error  of  Baur^s  hypothesis  regarding 
the  Judeo-Christian  composition  of  the  church  of  Rome  too  clearly  to  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  spend  more  time  in  refuting  this  explanation.  If  it 
were  thought  absolutely  needful  to  find  in  the  state  of  this  church  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  the  following  precepts,  we  should  certainly  have  to  prefer 
Ewald^s  hypothesis.  This  critic  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
which  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  revolt  against  the 
Romans,  was  already  agitating  this  people,  and  making  itself  felt  even  at 
Rome.  The  apostle's  intention  was  therefore,  he  thinks,  to  protect  the 
church  of  the  capital  from  this  contagion  emanating  from  the  synagogue. 
This  supposition  can  no  more  be  proved  than  it  can  be  refuted  by  positive 
facts.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  not  needed  to  explain  the  following 
passage.  Expounding  the  gospel  didactically,  and  the  life  which  flows 
from  it,  the  apostle  must  naturally,  especially  when  writing  to  the  chnrch 
resident  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  develop  a  duty  which  was  soon  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  in  the  conflicts  for  which  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  with  the  heathen  power,  that  of  submission  to  the 
state  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  and  independently  of  the  character  of 
those  who  wield  the  power  for  the  time.  Weizscicker  thinks  that  all  Paul 
says  here  to  Christians  supposes  no  persecution  to  have  yet  taken  place. 
We  think  on  this  point  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  in  any  state  of  the  case 
Paul  would  have  spoken  as  he  does.  For,  as  we  shall  see,  he  treats  the 
question  from  the  viewpoint  of  moral  principle,  whicti  remains  always  the 
standard  for  the  Christian.  And  what  is  a  clear  proof  of  it  is,  that  the 
course  traced  by  him  has  been  ratified  by  the  conscience  of  Christians  in  all 
epochs,  even  in  times  of  persecution.  It  was  followed,  in  particular,  by 
the  whole  primitive  church,  and  by  the  Christians  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France  ;  and  if  there  was  a  time  when  the  latter,  driven  to  extremity  by 
extraordinary  sufferings,  deviated  from  this  line  of  conduct,  their  action 
certainly  did  not  turn  out  a  blessing  to  them.  Moreover,  comp.  the  say- 
ings analogous  to  those  of  Paul  in  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  Rev.  xiii.  10,  and  the 
whole  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  especially  chap.  11. — ^We  cannot  help 

^  Jahi'badierfar  deutaehe  Theologie^  1876,  pp.  18  and  19.  This  author.  In  another  article  pub- 
li^hed  in  the  same  joamal,  the  eame  year,  p.  J:62  « t  eeq.,  poinifl  oat  how  the  remarkable  praver 
for  the  authorities  of  the  rtate,  which  in  fomid  in  t)ie  mannecript  of  the  FirH  ISpittle  fffClem' 
entqf  Rom^,  recently  published  by  A^chhi^hop  Bryennius.  chap.Hl,  furnlsht^s  the  moei  striking 
proof  of  the  purely  ChrUtian  Leed  which  ia  met  by  the  exhoitalion  of  St.  Paul  iu  our  Epittie. 
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quoting  here,  as  a  specimen  of  Renan^s  manner,  the  observation  with  which 
he  accompanies  the  precept  of  the  apostle  :  ^^  Paul  had  too  much  tact  to 
be  a  mover  of  sedition.  He  wished  the  name  of  Christian  to  be  of  good 
standing''  (p.  477). 

In  VY.  1-7,  the  apostle  points  out  the  Christian's  duty  in  regard  to  the 
state  (la),  and  explains  the  ground  .of  it  (1^).  He  points  out  its  penal 
sanction  (ver.  2),  and  justifies  it  (vv.  8  and  4).  Ver.  5  draws  the  general 
consequence  from  these  principles ;  finally,  vv.  6'  and  7  apply  this  conse- 
quence to  the  details  of  social  life. 

Ver.  1.  **  Let  every  sovl  tubmit  itself  unto  the  higlier  powera  ;  for  tli-ere  is  no 
power  I/ut  of  Qod^  and  the  powers^  that  he  are  ordained  of  God.'*'* — Why  does 
the  apostle  say  :  etery  eouly  instead  of  every  man,  or  rather  every  believer  ? 
Is  he  alluding  to  the  fact  that  submission  ought  to  proceed  from  the  in- 
most sanctuary  of  the  human  being  (the  conscience,  ver.  5)  ?  The  word 
even/  does  not  correspond  well  with  this  explanation  ;  it  leads  rather  to  the 
thought  that  the  apostle  means  to  express  that  a  duty  is  involved  which  is 
naturally  incumbent  on  every  human  being.  This  is  not  an  obligation  on 
the  believer  arising  from  his  spiritual  life,  like  the  precepts  of  chap,  xii.; 
it  is  an  obligation  of  the  psychical  life  which  is  the  common  domain  of 
mankind.  Every  free  and  reasonable  being  should  recognize  its  suitable- 
ness.— The  present  imperative,  viroraaaiadu,  let  it  submit  itself,  indicates  a 
leflex  action,  exercised  by  the  man  on  himself,  and  that  permanently.  This 
expression  is,  indeed,  the  counterpart  of  the  term  aux^poveiv,  to  control  one- 
self in  chap.  xii. — The  term  higher  powers  does  not  denote  merely  the 
highest  class  of  authorities  in  the  state.  It  is  all  those  powers  in  general 
and  of  all  degrees ;  they  are  thus  designated  as  being  raised  above  the 
simple  citizen  ;  comp.  ver.  7. 

The  second  part  of  this  verse  justifies  the  duty  of  submission,  and  that 
for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is  the  divine  origin  of  the  state  as  an  institution  ; 
the  second,  the  will  of  God  which  controls  the  raising  of  individuals  to 
oflSce  at  any  given  time.  The  first  proposition  has  the  character  of  a  gen- 
eral principle.  This  appears — (1)  from  the  singular  k^ovaia,  power;  comp. 
the  same  word  in  the  plural  before  and  after,  in  the  same  verse,  which 
proves  that  Paul  means  to  speak  of  power  in  itself  and  not  of  its  histori- 
cal and  particular  realizations  ;  (2)  from  the  negative  form  of  the  proposi- 
tion :  *' there  is  not  but  of  "  .  .  .;  this  form  corresponds  also  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  an  abstract  principle  ;  (3)  from  the  choice  of  the  preposition  cnrdj 
of,  or  on  the  part  of  which  indicates  the  origin  and  essence  of  the  fact.  It 
is  true  the  Alexs.  and  Bvzs.  read  vttS,  by,  in  this  proposition  as  well  as  in 
the  following.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Greco-Latin  text 
has  certainly  preserved  the  true  reading.  It  is  clear,  whatever  Tischendorf 
may  think,  that  the  copyists  have  changed  the  first  preposition  according 
to  that  of  the  following  clause.'  Meyer  himself  acknowledges  this.  We 
shall  see  that  as  thoroughly  as  and  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  the  first  prop- 
osition, so  thoroughly  does  vp6  apply  to  that  of  the  second.  Paul  means, 
therefore,  first,  that  the  institution  of  the  state  is  according  to  the  plan  of 
God  who  created  man  as  a  social  being  ;  so  that  we  are  called  to  recognize 
in  the  existence  of  a  power  (authority)  the  realization  of  a  divine  thought. 
In  the  second  proposition  he  goes  further  (di,  and,  moreover).  He  declares 
that  at  each  time  the  very  persons  who  are  established  in  office  occupy  this 
exalted  position  only  in  virtue  of  a  divine  dispensation.  This  gradation 
from  the  first  idea  to  the  second  appears — (1)  from  the  particle  Si  ;  (2) 
from  the  participle  oiaai,  those  who  are,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  there  ;  this 
term  added  here  would  be  superfluous  if  it  did  not  denote  the  historical 

1  T.  R.,  with  D  E  F  G  :  avo  d«ov  ;  K  A  B  L  P,  Mnn.  read  wo  ^ov. 

*  K  A  B  D  F  G  uinit  t$ov<riat. 

*  Here  ag}iin  the  author  differs,  not  only  f^om  Tischendorf,  but  also  from  all  the  modem 
edltor8.-T:  W.  C. 
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fact  in  opposition  to  the  idea ;  (3)  from  the  return  to  the  plural  (the  powers), 
which  proves  that  Paul  means  again  to  designate  here,  as  in  the  first  part 
of  the  verse,  the  manifold  realizations  of  social  power  ;  (4)  from  the  affirm- 
ative form  of  the  proposition,  which  applies  to  the  real  fact ;  (.5)  from  the 
preposition  viroy  hy^  which  more  naturally  describes  the  historical  fact  than 
would  be  done  by  the  preposition  dn-d,  on  the  part  of. — The  word  e^ovaiai  in 
the  T.  R.  is  probably  only  a  copyist's  addition. 

But  for  the  very  reason  of  this  precept  it  is  asked :  If  it  is  not  merely 
the  state  in  itself  which  is  a  thought  of  God,  but  if  the  very  individuals 
who  possess  the  power  at  a  given  time  are  set  up  by  Uis  will,  what  are  wu 
to  do  in  a  period  of  revolution,  when  a  new  power  is  violently  substituted 
for  another  ?  This  question,  which  the  apostle  does  not  raise,  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  he  lays  down,  be  resolved  thus :  The  Christian  will 
submit  to  the  new  power  as  soon  as  the  resistance  of  the  old  shall  have 
ceased.  In  the  actual  state  of  matters  he  will  recognize  the  manifestation 
of  God*s  will,  and  will  take  no  part  whatever  in  any  reactionary  plot.  But 
should  the  Christiaji  support  the  power  of  the  state  even  in  its  unjust 
measures  ?  No,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  submission  required  by 
Paul  includes  active  co-operation  ;  it  may  even  show  itself  in  the  form  of 
passive  resistance,  and  it  does  not  .at  all  exclude  protestation  in  word  and 
even  resistance  in  deed,  provided  that  to  this  latter  there  be  joined  the 
calm  acceptance  of  the  punishment  inflicted ;  comp.  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles  and  Peter's  answer,  Acts  v.  29,  40-42.*  This  submissive  but  at 
the  same  time  firm  conduct  is  also  a  homage  to  the  inviolability  of  au- 
thority ;  and  experience  proves  that  it  is  in  this  way  all  tyrannies  have 
been  morally  broken,  and  all  true  progress  in  the  idstory  of  hiunanity 
effected. 

Ver.  2.  "  Whosoever y  therefore,  rebelleth  against  the  power ,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God;  noWy  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  a  judgment.''''  — 
This  verse  exhibits  the  guilt,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  inevitable  punish- 
ment of  revolt.  The  term  avrtTaaaS/ievog  is  the  counterpart  of  vTrordcoeadaty 
ver.  1.  The  perfect  avOearr/Kev,  as  well  as  the  participle  which  follows,  has 
the  meaning  of  the  present. — The  term  dtarayfj,  ordinance,  includes  the  two 
ideas  expressed  in  \b :  an  institution,  and  a  fact  of  which  God  Himself  is 
the  ordainer.  This  term  etymologically  and  logically  recalls  the  three  pre- 
ceding :  vTTOTaaaiaBuy  avTiTaaadfzevo^,  and  TeTayfievai, — The  application  of  the 
principle  laid  down  here  remains  always  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  government.  Monarchical  or  Republican.  Every  revolt  has  for  its 
effect  to  shake  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  feeling  of  respect  due  to  a 
divine  institution  ;  and  hence  the  judgment  of  God  cannot  fail  to  overtake 
him  who  becomes  guilty. — Undoubtedly  the  term  Kplfiay  judgment,  without 
article,  does  not  refer  to  eternal  perdition  ;  but  neither  should  we  apply  it, 
with  many  critics,  solely  to  the  punishment  which  will  be  inflicted  by  the 
authority  attacked.  Most  certainly,  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  it  is  God 
who  will  put  forth  His  hand  to  avenge  His  institution  which  has  been  com- 
promised, whether  he  do  so  directly  or  by  some  human  instrumentality. 
Paul  here  reproduces  in  a  certain  sense,  but  in  another  form,  the  saying  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  xxvi.  52  :  "All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword."  Volkmar  has  thought  good,  in  connection  with  this  precept,  to 
advance  a  supposition  which  resembles  a  wicked  piece  of  pleasantry.  He 
alleges  that  when  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  the  false  prophet 
seeking  to  induce  men  to  submit  to  the  beast  (the  Antichrist),  he  meant  to 
designate  Paul  himself,  who,  in  our  passage,  teaches  the  Christians  of  Rome 
to  submit  to  the  emperor.  But  the  author  of  this  ingenious  hypothesis 
will  yet  acknowledge  that  to  submit  is  not  the  equivalent  of  to  worship  (Rev. 

1  "  Tlie  ChrlBtian'8  duty  is  to  obey  nntil  the  duty  of  resistance  Is  clearly  proven."— Riddle. 
-T.  W.  C. 
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xiii.  12).  And  to  give  this  application  any  probability  whatever,  the  Apoc- 
alypse must  have  avoided  reproducing  exactly  the  saying  of  Jesus  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  and  the  precept  of  Paul  himself,  by  cautioning  Christians 
against  revolt,  and  saying  to  them,  xiii.  10:  **He  that  killeth  with  the 
sword  must  be  killed  with  the  sword  ;  here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of 
the  saints.''  It  is  obvious  that  Jesus,  Paul,  and  Johu  have  only  one  and 
the  same  watchword  to  give  to  the  believer  in  regard  to  his  relations  to  the 
state :  submission,  and,  when  necessary,  patience. 

Vv.  3,  4.  **  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  icorJcs,  hit  to  the  eviU  Now 
toouJdest  thou  not  he  afraid  of  tJie  jHmer  f  do  that  which  is  good^  and  thou  shaU 
have  praise  from  the  same  ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  Ood  to  thee  for  good.  But 
if  thou  do  that  which  is  ev^il,  l)e  afraid  ;  for  it  is  not  in  vain  that  he  heareth  the 
swordf  for  he  is  a  minister  of  Gody  to  execute  just  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
eviV'* — If  revolt  is  a  crime,  and  a  crime  which  cannot  fail  to  receive  punish- 
ment, it  is  because  the  power  whose  authority  it  attacks  is  a  divine  delegct- 
tion  in  the  midst  of  human  society,  and  is  charged  with  a  moral  mission  of 
the  highest  importance  ;  hence  the  for. — The  good  work  is  not  submission, 
and  the  evil  work  is  nof  revolt.  Paul  means  by  the  one  the  practice 
of  justice,  and  by  the  other  that  of  injustice,  in  general,  in  the  whole 
social  life.  The  state  is  called  to  encourage  the  doing  of  good,  and  to 
repress  the  doing  of  evil  in  the  domain  which  is  confided  to  it.  This  do- 
main is  not  that  of  the  inward  feelings,  it  is  that  of  external  deeds,  of 
work  or  works,  as  the  apostle  says.  It  matters  little  which  of  the  two  read- 
ings (the  dative  singular  or  the  genitive  plural)  is  preferred  ;  the  first  is 
better  supported. — After  this  general  declaration,  the  apostle  takes  up 
again  each  of  the  two  alternatives.  And  first  that  of  well-doing,  vv.  8^  and 
4n.  The  verses  have  been  badly  divided  here.  The  first  proposition  of 
ver.  4  belongs  still  to  the  idea  of  ver.  8,  that  of  well-doing. — No  doubt  it 
may  happen,  contrary  to  what  the  apostle  says,  that  the  virtuous  man  falls 
under  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  or  becomes  a  butt  for  the  unjust  dealings 
of  the  magistracy.  But  it  remains  true  that  in  this  case  good  is  not  pun- 
ished as  good.  An  unjust  law  or  a  tyrannical  power  make  it  appear  falsely 
as  evil ;  and  the  result  of  this  suffering  unjustly  endured  will  certainly  be 
the  reform  of  the  law  and  the  fall  of  the  power.  Never  has  any  power 
whatever  laid  down  as  a  principle  the  punishment  of  good  and  the  reward 
of  evil,  for  thereby  it  would  be  its  own  destroyer. — The  praise  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks  consists,  no  doubt,  in  the  consideration  which  the  man 
of  probity  generally  enjoys  in  the  eyes  of  the  magistracy,  as  well  as  in  the 
honorable  functions  which  he  is  called  by  it  to  fill. 

Ver.  4a.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  because  magistracy  is  a  divine  ministry,  insti- 
tuted for  the  good  of  every  citizen  (aoi,  to  thee),  and  because,  though  it 
may  err  in  the  application,  it  cannot  in  principle  deny  its  charge  to  assert 
justice. 

Ver.  46.  The  other  alternative  :  evil-doing.  The  power  of  the  state  is 
not  to  be  feared  except  by  him  who  acts  unjustly. — The  verb  ^pciv,  a  fre- 
quentative from  ^ptiv,  to  carry,  denotes  official  and  habitual  bearing. — The 
term  fidxatpa,  sword,  denotes  (in  opposition  to  f/^c>  the  poniard  or  straight- 
edged  sword)  a  large  knife  with  bent  blade,  like  that  carried  by  the  chiefs 
in  the  Iliad,  and  with  which  they  cut  the  neck  of  the  victims,  similar  to 
our  sabre.  Paul  by  this  expression  does  not  here  denote  the  weapon  which 
the  emperor  and  his  pretorian  prefect  carried  as  a  sign  of  their  power  of 
life  and  death — the  application  would  be  too  restricted — ^but  that  which 
was  worn  at  their  side,  in  the  provinces,  by  the  superior  magistrates,  to 
whom  belonged  the  right  of  capital  punishment,  and  which  they  caused  to 
be  borne  solemnly  before  them  in  public  processions.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  expression  was  not  intended  by  the  apostle  to  convey  the  notion  of  the 

1  T.  R.  reads,  with  E  L.,  Mnn.  Syr. :  iw  aya6t»y  tpymr  .  .* .  rmv  icmmf  ;  hot  K  A  B  D  F  Q  P. 
It.  rcttd  Tw  aya^m  tpyt  .  .  •  rw  kojcm. 
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punishment  of  death.  The  sword,  it  is  said,  was  simply  the  emblem  of  the 
right  to  punish  in  general,  without  involving  anything  as  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  particular.  Is  not  Philippi  right  in  answering  to  this  : 
that  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from  the  right  of  punishing  the  very  kind 
of  punishment  from  which  the  emblem  representing  this  right  is  taken  ? 
It  is  improper  to  bring  in  here  the  idea  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  For  at 
the  very  time  when  the  state  is  carrying  out  on  the  criminal  the  work  of 
justice  to  which  it  is  called,  the  church  may,  without  the  least  contradic- 
tion, carry  out  toward  the  same  man  the  work  of  mercy  which  is  divinely 
confided  to  it.  Thus  Paul  devotes  to  the  destruction  of  the  JUah  (1  Cor.  v. 
4,  5)  the  same  man  whose  salvation  he  labors  to  procure  against  the  day  of 
Christ.  And  Peter  tells  us  of  men  who  perished  when  judged  according  to 
the  flesh,  but  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  that  they  may  live  in  spirit 
according  to  God.  Experience  even  proves  that  the  last  punishment  of  tho 
law  is  very  often  the  means  of  opening  up  in  the  heart  of  the  malefactor  a 
way  for  divine  grace.  The  penalty  of  death  was  the  first  duty  imposed  on 
the  state  at  the  time  of  its  divine  founding,  Gen.  ix.  G  :  **  Whoso  sheddoth 
man^s  blood,  hy  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  for  God  made  man  after  His 
image.**  It  is  profound  respect  for  human  life  which  in  certain  cases  en- 
joins the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  question  involved  is  not  that  of 
simple  social  expediency,  but  that  of  keepmg  up  the  human  conscience  to 
the  level  of  the  value  which  God  Himself  attaches  to  the  human  person. — 
The  last  proposition  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  with  which  the  apostle  had 
concluded  the  first  alternative,  that  of  good  (ver.  4a).  When  the  magis- 
tracy punishes,  no  less  than  when  it  rewards,  it  does  so  as  God*s  agent  and 
vicegerent  on  the  earth  {diaKovo^,  servant). — In  the  expression  IxdiKog  etcopyt/Vj 
an  avenger  for  torath,  there  is  not,  as  might  be  thought,  an  unmeaning 
pleonasm.  The  meaning  is  :  an  avenger  hy  office  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
wrath,  that  of  God,  the  only  wrath  perfectly  holy.  The  expression  iKStKoc 
might  be  used  here  in  a  favorable  sense  :  to  render  justice  to  him  who  is 
trampled  on  ;  comp.  Luke  xviii.  8,  5,  7,  and  8. 

Ver.  5.  **  Where/ore  ye  must  needs  be  subject,^  not  only  because  of  the  wrath, 
hut  also  for  conscience^  saJce.^^ — If  the  state  were  only  armed  with  means  of 
punishing,  it  would  be  enough  to  regard  it  with  fear  ;  but  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  God  to  assert  justice  among  men  ;  and  hence  it  is  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  conscience  that  submission  must  be  given  to  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  apostle  has  a  much  nobler  idea  of  the  state  than  those  who  make  this 
institution  rest  on  utilitarian  grounds.  As  its  foundation  he  lays  down  a 
divine  principle,  and  sees  in  it  an  essentially  moral  institution.  This  teach- 
ing was  the  more  necessary  as  the  Christians  were  daily  witnesses  of  the 
corruption  which  reigned  in  heathen  administration,  and  might  be  led  to 
involve  in  one  common  reprobation  both  the  institution  and  its  abuses. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  assigning  conscience  as  a  ground  for 
obedience,  the  apostle  is  in  the  very  act  indirectly  tracing  the  limit  of  this 
obedience.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  state  governs  in  God^s  name, 
when  it  comes  to  order  something  contrary  to  God*s  law,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done  than  to  make  it  feel  the  contradiction  between  its  conduct 
and  its  commission  (see  above,  the  example  of  the  apostles),  and  that  while 
still  rendering  homage  to  the  divine  principle  of  the  state  by  the  respect 
with  which  the  protest  in  the  case  is  expressed  and  the  calmness  with  which 
tho  punishment  infiicted  is  borne. 

In  the  two  following  verses  the  apostle  confirms  by  a  particular  fact  of 
public  life  the  notion  of  the  state  which  he  has  just  been  expounding  (ver. 
6),  and  passes  from  the  principle  to  its  practical  applications  (ver.  7). 

Vv.  6,  7.  "  For  it  is  for  this  catue  also  that  ye  pay  tribute;  for  they  are 
Ood*s  ministers  for  this  very  thing,  attending  thereto  continually,     Sender  *  to 

1  D  E  F  G  reject  ai^aYini  and  read  woraa-vta&t. 
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aU  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute  ;  custom  to  wlwm  custom  ;  fear  to  whom 
fear;  honor  to  whom  honor, ''^ — There  is  a  usage  universally  practised,  and 
whose  propriety  no  one  disputes  :  that  is,  the  payment  of  tribute  for  the 
support  of  the  state.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  origin  of  such  a  usage, 
except  by  the  general  conviction  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  state  ? 
The  :  for  this  cause,  docs  not  refer  specially  to  the  idea  of  ver.  5,  but  to  the 
whole  preceding  development  from  ver.  1.  The  for  makes  the  practical 
consequence  (the  payment  of  tribute)  the  proof  of  the  principle,  and  the 
also  refers  to  the  agreement  between  the  general  idea  and  the  particular 
fact.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  w^ith  Hofmann,  to  make  the  verb 
TiXetTe^  ye  pat/y  an  imperative  :  Pay.  It  is  a  simple  fact  which  Paul  states. 
— The  apostle,  to  designate  the  divine  character  of  the  state,  here  uses  a 
still  graver  term  than  that  of  servant,  ver.  4.  He  calls  him  /,FiTtwpy6cy 
minister.  This  term,  compounded  of  the  words  ?M6g,  people,  and  ^pyov, 
work,  denotes  one  who  labors  for  the  people,  who  fills  a  public  office,  and 
with  the  complement  Oeov,  of  God,  a  public  office  in  the  religious  sphere, 
like  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  theocracy.  Among  the  Jews  these 
divine  functionaries  were  supported  by  means  of  the  tithe  ;  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  view  of  the  apostle,  explains  the  tribute  paid  by  citizens  to 
the  state  :  for  the  state  performs  a  function  for  God. — Some  have  trans- 
lated :  **For  ministers  are  of  God.^^  The  meaning  is  impossible  gram- 
matically ;  it  would  require  the  article  before  ?.etTovpyoi. — The  clause  which 
follows  :  for  this  very  thing,  might  depend  on  the  participle  irpoaKaprepovvTeg, 
applying  themselves  to.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  make  it  depend  on  the 
expression  Tietrovpyoi :  **  ministers  for  this  very  thing" — that  is  to  say,  to 
make  justice  reign  by  checking  evil  and  upholding  good.  Olshausen  and 
Philippi  apply  the  words  :  for  this  very  thing,  to  the  payment  of  tribute, 
which  would  signify  that  the  state  is  God's  minister  to  levy  tribute,  or 
that  it  may  watch  continually  on  this  levying.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  two  ideas  rises  to  the  height  of  the  notion  of  the  state  as 
it  has  just  been  expounded.  This  appendix  :  TrpooKaprepovirreg,  attending 
thereto  cantinuaUy,  seems  at  the  first  glance  superfluous  ;  but  it  is  intended 
to  account  for  the  payment  of  tribute  because  the  magistrates,  devoting 
tlieir  whole  tivne  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens,  cannot  themselves  provide  for  their  support,  and  ought  con- 
sequently to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

Ver.  7.  After  thus  confirming  the  notion  of  the  state  which  he  has 
enunciated,  the  apostle  deduces  from  it  some  practical  applications.  Four 
MSB.  reject  the  therefore,  which  is  read  in  all  the  others.  We  may  indeed 
be  content  to  understand  this  particle.  The  imperative  render  thus 
becomes  somewhat  livelier. — Foremost  is  placed  the  general  obligation 
which  is  afterward  specified.  The  verb  a;rdJorr,  render,  belongs  to  the 
four  principal  propositions  which  follow.  The  verb  of  the  four  dependent 
propositions  is  understood  ;  it  iso^r/^-ere,  ye  owe,  to  be  taken  from  the  sub- 
stantive oof/Aaf :  **him  to  whom  ye  [owe]  tribute,  {render]  tribute." — 
Jldai,  to  all,  denotes  all  persons  in  office. — The  term,  (p6poc,  tribute,  refers 
to  a  personal  impost,  the  annual  capitation  (the  trihutum)  ;  the  word  is 
connected  with  avfl(f^epetv,  to  contribute  regularly  to  a  common  expendi- 
ture ;  the  word  rf Aof,  custom,  denotes  the  custom  duty  on  goods  (vectigal)  ; 
it  comes  from  the  verb  rtXe'tv,  to  pay  (occasionally)  ;  ^d/3of,  fear,  expresses 
the  feeling  due  to  the  highest  authorities,  to  supreme  magistrates  before 
whom  the  lictor  walks,  and  who  are  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  ;  rtfi^,  honor,  applies  generally  to  all  men  in  office. 

The  church  did  not  neglect  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  these  obliga- 
tions. The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  describing  in  the  second 
century  the  conduct  of  Christians  during  a  time  of  persecution,  charac- 
terizes it  by  these  two  words  :  **  They  are  outraged,  and  honor  (ippi^ovrai 
Koi  Tifjujai).^^    The  passage,  1  Pet.  ii.  13-17,  presents,  especially  in  ver.  14, 
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a  striking  Tesemblance  to  ours.  The  Apostle  Paul  is  too  original  to  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  he  imitated  Peter.  Could  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
know  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  Yes,  if  he  wrote  from  Rome  ;  hardly, 
if  he  wrote  from  Babylon.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  two  apostles,  when 
they  lived  together  at  Jerusalem  or  Antioch,  conversed  on  a  subject  so 
important  for  the  guidance  of  the  church,  and  so  the  thoughts,  and  even 
the  most  striking  expressions  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  might  have  been  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  Peter. 

From  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  state,  Paul  passes  to  that  of  justice 
in  private  relations. 

Ver.  8.  **Of/>tf  no  man  anything^  save  to  lote  one  another  ;  for  he  that  loteth 
another  hnth  fnlflUed  tlie  lato.''^ — The  expression  anything  and  no  man  clearly 
indicate  a  transition  to  the  private  sphere.  Most  commentators  think  that 
Paul  here  returns  to  the  duty  of  love  ;  Meyer,  for  example,  says  at  the 
beginning  of  vv".  8-14  :  **  Exhortation  to  love  and  to  Christian  conduct  in 
general.'*  As  if  the  apostle  were  in  the  habit  of  thus  resuming  without 
cause  a  subject  already  treated,  and  as  if,  wishing  to  describe  the  task  of 
love,  he  could  have  contented  himself  with  saying,  as  he  does  in  ver.  10  : 
**Love  worheth  no  ill  to  his  neighbor  !*'  No,  the  apostle  does  not  wander 
from  his  subject :  the  duty  of  ji^^^w-e.  Only  he  is  not  ignorant  that  there 
is  no  perfectly  sure  pledge  for  the  exercise  of  this  duty  except  love.  This 
is  what  leads  him  to  speak  again  of  love,  and  what  explains  at  the  same 
time  the  purely  negative  form  he  uses  :  •*  not  to  do  wrong,"  an  expression 
which  is  the  formula  of  justice,  much  more  than  that  of  love.  Love  is 
therefore  not  mentioned  here  except  as  the  solid  support  of  justice. — The 
believer  should  keep  no  other  debt  in  his  life  than  that  which  a  man  can 
never  discharge,  the  debt  which  is  renewed  and  even  grows  in  proportion 
as  it  is  discharged.:  that  of  loving.  In  fact,  the  task  of  love  is  infinite. 
The  more  active  love  is,  the  more  it  sees  its  task  enlarge  ;  for,  inventive  as 
it  is,  it  is  ever  discovering  new  objects  for  its  activity.  This  debt  the 
believer  therefore  carries  with  him  throughout  all  his  life  (chap.  xii.).  But 
he  can  bear  no  other  debt  against  him  ;  and  loving  thus,  he  finds  that  in 
the  very  act  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  obligations  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
justice,  and  which  the  law  could  have  imposed. — How  could  it  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  Hofmann  to  refer  the  words  tov  erepov^  the  other,  to 
v6uov^  the  law :  "He  that  loveth  hath  fulfilled  tlie other  law" — that  is  to  say, 
the  rest  of  the  law,  what  the  law  contains  other  than  the  commandment  of 
love  ?  Love  is  not  in  the  law  a  commandmept  side  hy  side  with  all  the  rest ; 
it  is  itself  the  essence  of  the  law. — The  perfect  iren/.^poKev,  hath  fvljilled^ 
denotes  that  in  the  one  act  of  loving  there  is  virtually  contained  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  law.  For  a  man  does  not  offend, 
or  kill,  or  calumniate,  or  rob  those  whom  he  loves.  Such  is  the  idea  de- 
veloped in  the  two  following  verses. 

Vv.  9,  10.  ^*' For  this:  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery^  thou  shalt  not  ally 
thou  shalt^ot  stealy^  thou  shalt  not  covet;  and  if  there  he  any  other  command- 
ment^ it  is  summed  up  in  this  saying,  namely,'*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor;  therefore  *  lore  is  the  fulfilling  of 
th£  law.'''' — It  has  been  asked  why  the  apostle  only  mentioned  here  the  com- 
mandments of  the  second  table.  Simply  because  he  does  not  make  ethics 
at  will,  and  because  he  keeps  strictly  to  his  subject.  Duties  to  God  do  not 
belong  to  justice  ;  the  obligations  which  constitute  the  latter  are  therefore 
found  solely  in  the  second  table  of  the  law,  -which  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
civil  code  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  this  also  which  explains  the  negative 
form  of  the  commandments.  Justice  does  not  require  the  positive  doing  o! 
good)  but  only  the  abstaining  from  doing  wrong  to  others.    Paul  begins  like 

1  T.  R.  here  readn  ov  ^cvdouopTvpijovur,  bnt  with  K  P  only. 
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Jesus,  Mark  x.  19,  Luke  xviii.  20,  and  Jas.  ii.  11,  with  the  commandment 
forbidding  adultery ;  Philo  does  the  same.  Hofmann  thinks  this  order 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  relation  between  man  and  wife  is  anterior  to 
the  relation  which  a  man  holds  to  all  his  neighbors.  This  solution  is  not 
so  inadmissible  as  Meyer  thinks.  The  latter  believes  that  the  apostle  sim- 
ply follows  the  order  which  he  finds  in  his  manuscript  of  .the  LXX.  ;  for 
such  inversions  are  observed  in  the  hss.  of  this  version. — According  to  the 
most  of  the  documents  belonging  to  the  three  families,  the  words  :  **Thou 
sbalt  not  bear  false  witness,*^  are  unauthentic.  This  is  possible  ;  for  Puul 
closes  the  enumeration  with  the  general  expression  :  *^and  if  there  be  any 
other  commandment.'*  The  commandment  which  forbids  canetousness  is 
mentioned  here,  because  it  puts  the  finder  on  the  secret  principle  of  the 
violation  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  really  in  the  struggle  with  this  internal 
source  of  all  injustices  that  love  appears  as  the  indispensable  auxiliary  of 
justice ;  what  other  feeling  than  love  could  extinguish  covetousness  ? — The 
word  erepovy  different,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  used  for  aA?.oUy  other;  it 
reminds  us  that  every  article  of  the  code  protects  our  neighbor  on  a  dif- 
ferent side  from  the  preceding. — The  apposition  h  t^,  in  the  (namely), 
though  wanting  in  some  mss.,  is  certainly  authentic ;  it  mi^ht  easily  bo 
forgotten  after  the  preceding  substantive  (h  r«;j  ^6y<f)),  Like  the  to  yap,  for 
this,  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  it  points  to  the  saying  quoted  as  some- 
thing familiar  to  all  readers. — The  quotation  is  taken  from  Lev.  xix.  18  ; 
as  true  as  it  is  that  one  does  not  wrong  himself,  so  true  is  it  that  it  contains 
all  the  duties  of  justice  to  our  neighbor.  *  AvaKe<tKi?Miovv  :  to  gather  up  a 
plurality  in  a  unity  ;  Eph.  i.  10. — The  Alexs.  have  thought  right  to  correct 
the  iavrdv,  himself,  by  oeavrdv,  thyself  It  was  not  in  the  least  necessary  ; 
comp.  John  xviii.  34. 

Ver.  10.  The  asyndeton  between  these  two  verses  arises  from  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  the  author  perceives  their  logical  relation  :  **  No,  certainly! 
love  cannot  do  wrong"  ...  It  has  been  asked  why  the  apostle  speaks 
here  only  of  the  evil  which  love  does  not  do,  and  not  of  the  good  which  it 
does.  **The  good  to  be  done,"  answers  Hofmann,  **  was  understood  as  a 
matter  of  course."  But  the  evil  not  to  be  done  was  still  more  so.  The 
explanation  of  the  fact  arises  from  what  precedes.  Love  is  spoken  of  here 
only  as  the  means  and  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  justice.  Now,  the  func- 
tions of  justice  have  a  negative  character  (not  to  do  wrong). — The  second 
proposition  of  this  verse  serves  only  to  express  as  a  conclusion  {therefore, 
true  reading)  the  maxim  laid  down  as  a  thesis  in  ver.  8,  and  regarded  as 
demonstrated. — nA;^p(j«a,  the  fulfilment ;  strictly:  what  fills  a  void;  the 
void  here  is  the  commandment  to  be  fulfilled. 

Paul  has  thus  closed  his  exposition  of  the  Christian's  duties  as  a  member 
of  civil  society.  It  only  remains  for  him  to  direct  the  minds  of  his  readers 
to  the  solemn  expectation  which  can  sustain  their  zeal  and  perseverance  in 
the  discharge  of  all  those  religious  and  social  obligations. 

The  Tiature  ofiks  stale,  according  to  Bom.  xiii. — The  apostle's  doctrine  on  this 
important  subject  occupies  the  mean  between  two  opposite  errors,  both  equally 
dangerous  :  that  which  opposes  the  state  to  the  church,  and  that  which  eonfonnda 
them.  The  first  view  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  famous  maxim  :  "The 
state  is  godless"  (Odillon  Barrot).  Bordering  on  this  saying,  as  it  seems,  was 
Vinet's  thought  when  he  wrote  the  words  :  "The  state  is  the  flesh,'*  thus  con- 
trasting it  with  the  church,  which  would  be  the  incarnation  of  the  Spirit.  This 
opinion  appears  to  us  false,  because  the  state  represents  the  natural  man.  and 
the  natural  man  is  neither  •* godless,"  nor  "the  flesh"  pure  and  simple.  There 
is  in  him  a  moral  element,  the  law  written  in  the  heart  (chap.  ii.  14  and  15), 
and  even  a  religious  element,  God's  natural  revelation  to  the  human  soul  (i.  19 
-21).  And  these  two  elements  superior  to  the  flesh  ought  to  enter  also  into 
the  society  of  natural  men  organized  as  a  state.     This  is  what  St.  Paul  has 
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thoronghly  marked,  and  what,  according  to  him,  gives  a  moral  and  even  relig- 
ions character  to  the  institution  of  the  state,  as  we  have  jnst  seen  in  explaining 
this  passage.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mast  beware  of  confonnding  thiH 
religions  character  of  the  state  with  the  Christian  character.  It  in  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  Christian  sphere  from  the  civil  more  exactly  than  Faol  does 
in  these  two  chapters,  xii.  and  xiii.  The  one  belongs  to  the  psychical  order  ; 
hence  the  irdaa  ^vxvt  ^v^  human  sottl,  xiii.  1 ;  the  other  is  spiritual  or  pneu- 
matic, and  supposes  faith  (xii.  1-6).  The  one  has  justice  as  its  principle  of 
obligation,  the  other  love.  To  the  one  belong  means  of  constraint,  for  we  have 
the  right  to  demand  of  every  man  that  he  discharge  the  duties  of  justice  ;  the 
other  IS  the  reign  of  liberty,  because  love  is  essentially  spontaneous,  and  can- 
not be  exacted  from  any  one.  There  is  therefore  a  profound  distinction  between 
the  state  and  the  church,  according  to  Paul's  teaching,  but  not  opposition^  any 
more  than  between  law  and  grace,  or  between  justice  and  love.  As  the  law 
paves  the  way  for  grace,  and  as  the  conscientious  practice  of  justice  prepares 
the  soul  for  the  exercise  of  love,  so  the  state,  by  repressing  crime,  preserves 
public  order,  and  thereby  the  condition  in  which  the  church  can  teinquilly 
pursue  her  work,  that  of  transforming  the  citizens  of  the  earth  into  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  thus  a  reciprocal  service  which  the  two 
institutions  render  to  one  another.  But  we  must  beware  of  going  further  ;  the 
church  has  nothing  more  to  ask  of  the  state  than  her  freedom  of  action,  that  is 
to  say,  the  common  right.  So  Paul  himself  declares,  1  Tim.  ii.  1  and  2.  And 
on  its  side  the  state  has  not  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the  church,  nor  conse- 
quently to  impose  on  this  society,  which  it  has  not  contributed  to  form,  any 
belief  or  procedure  whatever.  The  essence  and  origin  of  the  two  societies 
being  different,  their  administration  ought  to  remain  distinct. — Such  is  the 
result  of  the  exposition  which  we  have  just  studied  in  chaps,  xii.  and  xiii. 
In  tracing  these  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  right  and  of  the  theory  of  the 
state,  by  how  many  centuries  was  St.  Paul  ahead  of  his  own  age,  and  perhaps 
of  ours  ?  We  have  palpable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying  with  which  he 
introduces  this  whole  moral  doctrine  (xii.  3) :  "I  declare  unto  you  by  the  grace 
given  unto  me." 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  PASSAGE  (XIH.  11-14). 
Th€  Expectation  of  Christ's  coming  again  a  Motive  to  Christian  Sanctijication. 

This  passage  is  the  counterpart  of  that  with  which  the  apostle  had  begun 
his  moral  teaching,  xii.  1  and  2.  There  he  had  laid  down  the  priaciple  : 
A  living  consecration  of  the  body  to  God  under  the  guidance  of  a  mind 
renewed  by  faith  in  the  mercies  of  God.  This  was,  as  it  were,  the  impel- 
ling force  which  should  sustain  the  believer  in  his  twofold  spiritual  and 
civil  walk.  But  that  this  course  may  be  firm  and  persevering,  there  must 
be  joined  to  the  impelling  force  a  power  of  attraction  exercised  on  the 
believer's  heart  by  an  aim,  a  hope  constantly  presented  to  him  by  faith. 
This  glorious  expectation  is  what  the  apostle  reminds  us  of  in  the  ff)llowing 
passage.  The  passage,  xii.  1,  2,  was  the  foundation  ;  this,  xiii.  11-14,  is 
the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of  Christian  sanctification. 

Vv.  11,12.  ^*'  And  thiSy  knowing  the  season,  that  now  it  is  high  time  for  you ' 
to  awake  ovt  of  sleep ;  for  now  is  salvation  nearer  to  us  than  when  we  believed, 
Th^  night  is  far  spent  ^  the  day  is  at  hand;  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  %r?orhs  of 
darkness,  and^  let  us  put  on  the  instruments  of  light,'*'' — ^The  somewhat  abrupt 
transition  from  ver.  10  to  ver.  11  has  been  differently  understood.  What 
is  the  principal  verb  on  which  the  participle  e^Wref,  knowing^  rests?  Meyer 
thinks  that  we  must  go  back  on  w^'iKere  (ver.  8),  *'  Owe  no  man  anything.'* 

»  T.  R.  rcnd«  7j/*a<,  with  D  E  P  O  L,  It.  SxfA  the  reading  is  v^o?  in  K  in  A  B  C  P. 
<  A  B  C  D  £  P  read  U  Instead  of  leat. 
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But  there  is  no  special  relation  to  be  observed  between  the  duty  of  justice, 
ver.  8,  and  the  following  passage.  Lange  has  recourse  to  a  strong  ellipsis  ; 
he  derives  from  the  participle  hiowing  the  understood  verb  %ce  know  (couip. 
xii.  6),  which  leads  to  this  meaning  :  *^and  knowing  this  (that  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law),  we  know  also  the  importance  of  the  present  moment 
(the  nearness  of  final  salvation)."  The  h)gioal  connection  between  th«  so 
two  ideas  would  thus  be  this  :  When  once  love  is  present,  peifect  salvation 
cannot  be  far  off.  This  meaning  is  ingenious,  but  very  far-fetched,  and 
this  construction  is  not  sufficiently  justified  by  xii.  6.  Hofmann,  feeling 
the  impossibility  of  these  explanations,  has  recourse  to  the  following 
expedient :  he  gives  tovto^  that,  an  abverbial  meaning :  in  that  way,  or  in 
that  reftpeet.  The  clause  would  therefore  signify  :  **  Knowing  the  time  thus 
far,  that  the  hour  is  come  for  you  to  awake" — that  is  to  say,  the  tiue 
meaning  of  the  present  moment  is  the  obligation  to  awake.  This  strange 
construction  is  its  own  condemnation. — After  the  exposition  which  we 
have  given  of  the  plan  of  this  whole  moral  part,  we  are  not  embanassed  by 
this  transition.  In  the  words :  And  this,  Paul  sums  up  all  the  foregoing 
precepts,  all  the  duties  of  love  and  justice,  enumerated  chap^.  xii.  and  xiii., 
with  the  view  of  passing  to  the  fourth  and  lust  section  of  this  part :  **  And 
all  that  [we  fulfil),  knowing"  .  .  .  The  idea  of  fulfilling  did  not  need  to 
be  specially  expressed,  because  the  foregoing  precepts  along  with  the  idea 
of  duties  included  that  of  their  execution. — Faithfulness  in  the  realization 
of  such  a  life  rests  on  the  knowledge  which  Christians  have  of  the  inesent 
situation  of  the  world  and  of  its  significance  :  **The  hour  is  solemn  ;  time 
is  short;  we  shall  soon  be  no  longer  able  to  labor  on  the  woik  of  our 
sanctification  ;  there  is  not  an  instant  to  lose."  In  the  following  propo- 
sition :  **  It  is  high  time  for  you  to  awake  out  of  sleep,"  the  apostle  com- 
pares the  Christian's  position  to  that  of  a  man  who  has  begun  to  awuke 
from  the  sleep  in  which  he  was  plunged,  and  who,  by  an  energetic  act, 
requires  to  overcome  the  last  remnant  of  sleepiness.  Sleej)  is  the  state  of 
forgetfulness  of  God  and  of  estrangement  from  Him,  and  the  cainal  secuiity 
of  the  man  of  the  world  in  this  state.  Auakivg  is  the  act  by  which  man 
reaches  the  lively  conviction  of  his  responsibility,  gives  himself  to  the 
impulse  of  prayer  drawing  him  to  God,  and  enters  into  communication  wiih 
Him  to  obtain  through  Christ  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  divine  hilp.  As 
to  awakening,  his  readers  had  already  experienced  it;  but  the  most 
awakened  in  the  church  has  still  need  of  awakening  ;  and  hence  the  apostle 
reminds  his  readers  that  the  meaning  cf  the  present  situation  is  the  duty  of 
awakening  thoroughly.  The  word  7/J7,  already  (now),  is  well  explained  by 
Philippi :  at  length,  **  high  time." — The  reading  17/af,  you,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  reading  yfidg,  us.  The  latter  evidently  arises  from  the  following 
verb,  which  is  in  the  first  person  plural. 

The  need  of  a  complete  awakening  arises  from  the  rapidity  "with  which 
the  d4iy  is  approaching  to  which  we  are  moving  on.  Paul  understands  by 
this  day  the  decisii'e  moment  of  Christ's  coming  again,  which  he  proceeds 
to  compare  (ver.  12)  to  the  rising  of  the  sun'  in  nature.  He  here  calls  it 
sahatitm,  because  this  will  be  the  hour  of  complete  redemption  for 
believeis;  comp.  v.  10,  viii.  23-25,  x.  10. — The  march  of  events  to  this 
goal,  or  of  this  goal  to  us,  is  so  rapid,  says  the  apostle,  that  the  interval 
which  separates  us  from  it  has  already  sensibly  diminished  since  he  and  his 
readers  were  brought  to  the  faith.  To  understand  this  saying,  which  is 
somewhat  surprising  when  we  think  of  the  eighteen  centuries  which  have 
followed  the  time  when  it  was  written,  it  must  be  remembered,  1st.  That 
the  Lord  had  promised  His  return  .at  the  time  when  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  heard  His  Gospel ;  and  2d.  That  the  apostle,  looking  back  on 
his  own  career,  and  seeing  in  a  sense  the  whole  known  world  evangelized 
bv  liis  efforts  (Col.  i.  G),  might  well  say  without  exaggeration  that  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had  made  a  step  in  advance  during  the 
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course  of  his  ministry.  Of  course  this  staying  supposes  that  the  apostle  had 
no  idea  of  the  ages  which  should  yet  ehipse  before  the  advent  of  (Mirist. 
The  revelation  of  the  Lord  had  taught  him  that  He  would  r*iturn,  but  not 
ich^n  He  would  return.*  And  when  it  was  sought  to  fix  this  time,  the 
apostle  liimself  opposed  the  attempt  (1  Thess.  v.  1,  2  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1  et  seq.). 
He  expresses  himself  sometimes  as  a  possible  witness  of  it  (1  Thess.  \v.  17  ; 
1  Cor.  x\r.  52)  ;  sometimes  as  if  he  were  not  to  liave  part  in  it ;  1  Cor.  vi. 
14  (i.uac^  us,  the  undoubted  reading) ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18.  And  is  it  not  thus 
we  ought  to  live  constantly,  waiting  without  ceasing  ?  Is  not  this  attitude 
the  most  favorable  to  progress  in  sanctification  ?  Did  not  Jesus  claim  this 
of  His  own  when  He  said,  Luke  xii.  36  :  **  Be  ye  like  unto  men  that  wait 
for  their  lord  when  he  will  return  from  the  wedding,  that  when  he  cometh 
and  knocketh,  they  may  open  unto  him  immediately"  ?  And  if  it  is  hot 
He  who  comes  to  us  in  the  Parousia,  is  it  not  we  who  shall  go  to  Him  in 
death  ?  Is  not  death  for  the  individual  what  the  Parousia  is  fur  the  church 
as  a  whole,  meeting  with  the  Lord  ? — ^The  interval  between  the  time  when 
the  readers  had  come  to  the  faith  and  that  of  this  solemn  meeting,  individual 
or  collet'tive,  was  therefore  sensibly  shortened  since  the  day  of  their  con- 
version. 

Ver.  12.  On  the  one  hand  the  night  advanced,  on  the  other  the  day  drew 
near.  The  former  of  these  figures  signifies  that  the  time  granted  to  the 
present  world  to  continue  its  life  without  God  had  moved  on,  was  short- 
ened ;  the  hotter,  that  the  appearing  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  ap- 
proached. Hence  a  double  inference :  As  the  night  is  dissipated,  there 
should  be  an  end  of  the  works  of  the  night;  and  as  the  day  begins  to 
shine,  awaking  should  be  completed,  and  there  should  be  effected  what 
may  be  called  the  toilet  worthy  of  full  day. — The  ^corks  of  darkneu:  all 
that  d:ire  not  be  done  by  day,  and  which  is  reserved  for  night  (ver.  13). 
The  term  b~7^a  may  be  translated  in  two  ways  :  the  instrum/^nts  or  arms  of 
light.  The  parallel,  1  Thess.  v.  4-11,  speaks  in  favor  of  the  second  sense. 
In  that  case  the  reference  would  be  to  the  breastplate,  the  helmet,  the 
sandals  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  arms  which  may  be  regarded  as  gaiments 
fitted  on  in  the  morning  to  replace  the  dress  of  night.  But  the  delineation 
as  a  whole  docs  not  seem  to  apply  to  a  day  of  battle;  rather  it  appears 
that  tlie  day  in  question  is  one  of  peaceful  labor.  And  for  this  reason  we 
think  it  more  natural  to  apply  the  expression  brrTia  here  to  the  garments  of 
the  laborious  workman  who,  from  early  morning,  holds  himself  in  readiness 
for  the  hour  when  his  master  waits  to  give  him  his  task.  These  figures 
are  applied  in  vv.  13  and  14  :  the  works  ^f  night,  in  ver.  13  ;  the  instruments 
of  light,  in  ver.  14. 

Vv.  13,  14.  ''^  Let  us  walk  hecomingly,  as  in  the  day,  iwt  in  revelling  and 
drunkenness,  not  in,  chambering  and  wantonnsss^  not  in  strife  and  jxission, ;  hut 
put  ye  on  the  Ijord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  not  preoccupied  xoith  theflesli  to  excite 
its  lusts.''''  * — The  words  «jf  kv  y/i^pa  signify  :  *'as  is  done  in  full  day  ;"  but 
not  without  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  light  which  shines  in  the  believer*s 
soul  is  the  very  light  which  shall  break  on  the  world  in  the  day  of  salva- 
tion, in  the  hour  of  the  Parousia ;  comp.  1  Thess.  v.  5  and  8. — Christian 
holiness  is  represented  here  as  the  highest  decency  (evaxw^vtjc^  decently),  to 
be  compared  with  that  full  attitude  of  dignity  which  the  rising  of  the  sun 
enjoins  on  the  man  who  respects  himself. '  Worldly  conduct  resembles,  on 
the  contrary,  those  indecencies  to  which  men  dare  not  give  themselves  up 
except  by  burying  them  in  the  shades  of  night.  Such  a  mode  of  acting  is 
therefore  incompatible  with  the  situation  of  a  man  who  is  already  enlight- 
ened by  the  first  rays  of  the  great  day.^The  works  of  night  are  enumerated 
in  pairs :  first,  sensuality  in  the  forms  of  eating  and  drinking ;  then  im- 

'  *'  ITe  hlm«elf  knew  that  he  conld  not  know  the  timp."— Riddle.— T.  W.  C. 
*  A  C  read  ci«  tJn.Bvit.i.a» ;  F  G  It. :  ci/  ciri0v/Aiat9  ;  all  the  others  :  ct«  <m9u|i.uLv. 
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purity,  those  of  bnital  libertinism  and  wnuton  lightness ;  finally,  the  pas- 
8inns  which  break  out  either  in  personal  disputes  or  party  ({uarrels.  This 
last  term  seems  to  me  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  word  Cv'^^oq^  in  this 
passage,  better  than  the  translations ^'erzZ^^^y  or  €nt>y[,  Comp.  1  Cur.  iii.  3 ; 
2  Cor.  xii.  20 ;  Gal.  v,  20. 

Ver.  14,  To  lay  aside  what  belonjjs  to  the  night  of  worldly  life,  is  only 
the  first  part  of  the  preparation  to  which  we  are  called  by  the  rising  of  the 
great  day.  Our  concern  must  be,  besides,  to  put  on  the  dispositions  which 
are  in  keeping  with  so  lioly  and  brilliant  a  light.  What  is  tliis  new  equip- 
ment which  we  must  haste  to  8u1)stitute  for  the  old  ?  Paul  indicates  it  in 
the  expression  :  to  put  on  Jesus  Christ.  He  certainly  speaks  of  Christ  here 
not  as  our  righteousness^  but  as  our  sanetificatioiiy  1  Cor.  i.  30.  The  toilet 
of  the  believer,  if  one  may  venture  so  to  speak,  in  view  of  the  approaching 
salvation,  consis^ts  solely  in  putting  on  Christ,  in  appropriating:  by  habitual 
communiun  with  Him  all  His  sentiments  and  all  His  manner  of  acting.  He 
thus  becomes  for  His  redeemed  ones  Himself  the  robe  for  the  marriage- 
feast.  The  Christian  will  be  unable  to  stand  before  Him  except  in  so  far 
as  lie  is  **  found  in  Him'*''  (Phil.  iii.  9). 

It  seemed  as  if  this  forcible  recommendation  :  ''  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ/-  should  close  the  passage.  But  the  apostle  adds  a  last 
word,  which  is  certainly  intended  to  form  the  transition  to  the  following 
passage. 

Tliis  pure  garment  of  the  believer  (Christ's  holiness  which  he  appro- 
priates) should  be  kept  free  from  every  stain.  But  the  apostle  here  per- 
ceives a  very  common  infirmity,  which  is  not  made  greatly  matter  of  self- 
reproach,  and  against  which  he  feels  the  need  of  putting  his  readers  par- 
ticularly on  their  guard.  It  is  a  sensuality  which  has  not  the  gross  char- 
acter of  the  works  of  night,  and  which  may  even  assume  a  lawful  form. 
The  body  being  an  indispensable  servant,  is  it  not  just  to  take  care  of  it  ? 
The  apostle  does  not  deny  this.  But  to  take  care  of  the  body  and  to  be 
preoccupied  with  its  satisfaction  are  two  different  things.  The  expression 
7rp6ifotap  nou'icfkit,  to  give  oneself  vp  to  preoccupation,  clearly  indicates  a 
thought  directed  with  a  certain  intensity  toward  sensual  enjoyment.  I  do 
not  think  the  notion  of  sin  is  contained  in  the  vford  Jiesk^  which  simply  de- 
notes here  our  sensitive  nature ;  it  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  term :  to  pre- 
occupy oneself  with,  Paul  does  not  forbid  the  believer  to  accept  a  pleasure 
which  comes  of  itself ;  comp.  the  touching  expression.  Acts  xxvii.  3,  where 
it  is  said  of  Julius  the  centurion  that  he  allowed  Paul  to  repair  to  his 
friends  to  enjoy  their  attentions  (f7r/i/eXcmc  rvx^iif).  But  to  accept  w^ith 
pleasure  the  satisfaction  which  God  gives,  is  quite  another  thing  from  going 
in  quest  of  pleasure.  In  this  second  case  there  is  a  weakness,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  a  defilement  which  spoils  the  marriage  garments  of  many 
Christians. — The  last  words:  ei^  imdviiiac,  literally, /<«•  lusts^  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  expressing  the  aim  of  the  preoccupation:  **Do  not  pre- 
occupy yourselves  with  a  view  to  satisfying  lusts,"  or,  as  a  reflection  of  Paul 
himself,  intended  to  justify  the  previous  warning:  **Do  not  preoccupy 
yourselves  with  the  satisfaction  or  the  flesh  so  as  to  (or  :  which  would  not 
fail  to)  give  rise  to  lusts."  Both  constructions  are  possible.  But  the 
second  meaning  seems  to  us  simpler.  The  clause  etc  kiriBvu'taQ  thus  under- 
stood well  justifies  the  warning:  **Be  not  preoccupied  with"  .  .  . — These 
Terses,  13  and  14,  have  acquired  a  sort  of  historical  celebrity  ;  for,  as  related 
by  St.  Augustine  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Confessions^  they  were  the  oc- 
casion of  nis  conversion,  already  prepared  for  by  his  relations  with  St. 
Ambrose.  If  ver.  13  had  been  the  inscription  of  his  past  life,  ver.  14  be- 
came that  of  his  new  life. 

We  may  now  be  convinced  that  the  practical  treatise,  which  serves  as  a 
complement  to  the  doctrinal,  is  not  less  systematically  arranged  than  the 
latter  was.     The  four  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  :  faith  in  the  mercies 
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of  God  as  the  basis  of  Christian  life  (xii.  1,  2)  ;  the  realization  of  this  life 
in  the  two  spheres,  religious  and  civil,  under  tlie  supreme  law  of  love 
(xii.  3-21  and  liii.  1-10) ;  finally,  the  eye  of  hope  constantly  fixed  on  the 
coming  of  Christ  as  the  spring  of  progress  in  sanctification  (xiii.  11-14  ; — 
these  four  parts,  we  say,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three,  bring  us  without 
straining  to  PauPs  ordinary  tricul :  faith,  love,  and  hope  (1  Thess.  i.  3  ;  1 
Cor.  xiii.  13,  etc.).  It  might  be  asked,  no  doubt,  how  it  comes  that  in  this 
summary  of  Christian  murals  he  omits  family  duties,  so  well  set  forth  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  But  perhaps  the  subjc'Ct  of 
domestic  life  appeared  to  him  too  particular  to  find  a  place  in  so  general 
an  exposition. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  PASSAGE  (XIV.  1-XV.  13). 
Exhortation  relative  to  a  particular  Difference  of  View  in  the  Church  of  Eome. 

The  following  passage  is  a  practical  application  of  the  law  of  love  ex- 
pounded, chaps,  xii.  and  xiii.  It  is  an  immediate  illustration  of  the  sclf- 
sacritice  which  Paul  has  just  been  requiring.  This  passage,  from  its  con- 
nection with  a  local  circumstance,  is  at  the  same  time  the  fiistntep  of  return 
from  the  treatise  to  the  letter  form  ;  it  is,  consequently,  the  transition  to  the 
epistolary  conclusion  of  the  entire  writing.  Thus  it  is  that  everything  is 
organically  bound  together  in  the  compositions  of  the  apostle. 

What  was  the  subject  of  the  difference  of  view  to  which  the  instruction 
following  refers  ?  Ver.  2  proves  that  u  certain  number  of  Christians  at  Kome 
thought  they  should  abstain  from  the  use  of  meats  and  of  wine  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  from  vv.  5  and  6,  that  the  same  men  joined  to  this  abstinence  the 
scrupulous  observance  of  certain  days  which  seemed  to.them  more  holy  than 
others.  Tills  party  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable  or  infiucntial ; 
and  Paul,  far  from  treating  it  as  he  treated  those  who  corrupted  the  ])ure 
gospel  in  Galatia,  at  Corinth,  or  nt  Colosso,  seems  rather  inclined  to  take 
It  under  his  protection  as  against  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  subject  is 
one  on  which  somewhat  divergent  views  have  been  expressed.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  principle  which  led  these  pec  pie  to  net  thus. 

Eichhorn  regaided  the  v^eak  ns  former  Gintiles,  who  had  belonged  pre- 
viously to  a  school  of  philosophy  with  an  ascetic  tendency,  the  Nio-Pylhng- 
oreans,  for  example.  They  imported  into  the  gospel,  acc(»rding  to  him, 
certain  principles  pi^rtainlng  to  their  former  philoK)phy. — This  npinion  is 
now  generally  rejected.  Ist.  There  are  manifest  indications  of  the  Jewish 
origin  of  this  party.  Thus  vv.  5  and  G  appear  to  prove  that  tlies«  same 
men  observed  the  Jewish  feast  days,  like  the  heretics  of  Colosse  (see  the 
exegesis).  Besides,  if  the  passage,  xv.  1-13,  still  forms  part  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  appears  to  us  unquestionable,  it  follows  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
Judeo-Christian  party.  For  this  whole  passage  closes  with  the  celebration 
of  the  union  of  Christians  ofhoih  origins  in  one  and  the  same  salvation.  2d. 
Such  men  would  not  have  taken  the  modest  and  tinud  attitude  at  Rome 
which  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  weak.  On  the  ground  of  their  pro- 
tended superiority,  either  in  holiness  or  in  culture,  they  would  much  rather 
have  affected  haughty  airs  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  church. 

Origen  and  Chrysostom  regarded  these  people  as  Christians  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  ascribe  their  kind  of  life  to  their  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
But  the  law  did  not  forbid  the  eating  of  flesh,  except  that  of  certain  (un- 
clean) animals,  nor  the  use  of  wine,  except  to  certain  persons  and  in  certain 
particular  cases.  It  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  explain  how  they  could 
have  come  by  the  way  of  the  Levitical  ordinances  to  the  principle  of  entire 
abstinence. 
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Tills  reflection  and  comparison  with  the  passage,  1  Cor.  viii.-x.,  have  led 
many  commentators  (Clem,  of  Alex.,  Flatt,  Neand.,  Philip.,  etc.)  to  explain 
the  abstinence  of  the  toeak  by  the  fear  they  felt  of  unwittingly  eating  flesh 
and  drinking  wines  which  had  been  offered  to  idols.  Rather  than  run  such 
a  risk,  they  preferred  to  dispense  with  them  altogether.  But  it  should  have 
been  easy  to  find  means  of  avoiding  this  danger,  at  least  in  private  meals  ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  understand  how,  if  the  ideas  of  these  people  had 
been  the  same  as  those  of  their  scrupulous  brethren  in  the  church  of  Corinth, 
Paul  should  not  give  them  any  of  those  explanations  which  he  had  given 
to  the  latter,  and  should  content  himself  with  striving  to  preserve  peace 
within  the  church  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  us  very  doubtful,  besides, 
whether  the  tceak  at  Coiinth  were  of  Jewish  origin.  The  more  we  have 
examined  the  question,  the  more  have  we-  been  led  to  regard  them  rather 
as  foimerly  Gentiles.  Finally,  the  text  of  ver.  14  is  incompatible  with  this 
opinion.  Paul  says  :  **I  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  that  there  is  nothing 
unclean  of  iUe//.''^  These  words  ;  of  iUelf  prove  that  the  pollution  ap- 
peared to  the  weak  as  attaching  to  the  very  nature  of  the  meats,  and  not 
merely  contracted  by  accident. 

Baur,  in  his  Apoatel  Paulm  (I.  p.  301  et  seq.),  has  attempted  to  connect 
the  party  of  the  waik  with  the  Khionites^  who,  according  to  the  description 
given  by  Epiphanius,  abstained  from  all  animul  food,  or  even  from  food 
prepared  with  animal  matter.  lie  also  cites  the  Clementine  Homilies  (dating 
from  Rome  in  the  last  third  of  the  second  century),  in  which  the  Apostle 
Peter  thus  describes  his  mode  of  life  :  *'I  use  only  bread  and  oil  and  a 
little  pulse,"  and  where  it  in  taught  that  the  use  of  flesh  is  contrary  to 
nature,  and  of  diabolical  origin.  He  cites  also  the  saying  of  llegesippus 
regarding  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  :  **  He  ate  nothing  efnlw^ov  (ani- 
mated),''''  As  to  wine,  this  critic  refers  to  the  fact  that  according  to  Epi- 
phanius, the  most  austere  of  the  Ebionites  celebrated  the  Eucharist  only  with 
unleavened  bread  and  water  ;  which  seems  to  prove  that  they  abstained 
wholly  from  wine. 

Ritbchl  {Enst.  der  altJcath,  Kirehe,  2d  ed.  p.  184  et  seq.)  has  given  out  a 
somewhat  different  hypothesis,  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  moderns 
(Mey.,  Mang.,  etc.).  Our  party  of  the  weak  at  Rome  was  composed,  it  is  said, 
of  former  Emtenes.  According  to  this  critic,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Es- 
sene  order  was  to  realize  a  peimanent  priestly  life.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the 
priests  were  forbidden  (Lev.  x.  9)  to  drink  wine  while  they  were  officiating ; 
the  Essene  must  therefore  have  abstained  from  it  entirely.  Moreover,  the 
priests,  being  required  to  eat  only  food  consecrated  to  God,  and  Essenism  re- 
jecting at  the  same  time  the  practice  of  bloody  sacrifices,  it  followed  that  they 
could  eat  no  flesh.  If,  therefore,  such  men  had  been  sold  as  prisoners,  and 
carried  to  Rome  as  the  result  of  previous  wars,  then  set  free  and  converted 
to  the  gospel,  they  might  have  carried  with  them  into  the  church  their 
former  mode  of  life  as  superior  in  holiness  to  that  of  ordinary  Christians. 
An  analogous  origin  ought  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the  sect  which  some 
years  later  troubled  the  church  of  Colosse.  In  general,  it  is  clear  that  a 
certain  ascetic  dualism  was  in  the  air  at  this  period.  And  this  was  the 
common  source  of  all  the  different  tendencies  which  wo  have  mentioned. — 
Only  the  question  arises — (1)  "Whether,  supposing  the  weak  had  belonged 
to  one  of  these  parties,  Paul  could  have  attached  so  little  importance  to  the 
question  considered  in  itself  (comp.  his  polemic  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians) ;  and  (2)  whether  the  attitude  of  such  Christians  would  have  been 
so  modest  as  the  following  passage  supposes  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  simpler  way  of  explaining  the  origin  of  such  ideas. 
We  must  go  back  even  beyond  the  law.  According  to  the  narrative  of 
Genesis,  animal  food  was  not  originally  allowed  to  man  (Gen.  i.  29).  It 
was  not  till  after  the  deluge  that  it  was  expressly  authorized  (ix.  3).  The 
invention  of  wine  dates  also  from  this  latter  epoch,  and  the  abuse  of  this 
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drink  was  immediately  connected  with  its  discovery*  It  is  easy  to  imder- 
stand  how  such  biblical  precedents  might  have  tuken  hold  of  serious 
readers  of  the  O.  T.,  and  led  them  to  the  abstinence  of  which  our  text 
speaks.  In  this  conduct  no  Christian  principle  was  seriously  compromised. 
It  was  simply  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  primitive  regimen^  which  easily 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  as  the  most  norm-al.  And  thus  is  explained 
why  the  apostle  does  not  even  touch  the  root  of  the  question,  and  treats  it 
solely  on  the  side  on  which  it  concerns  the  maintenance  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  church. — To  finish  at  once  the  exposition  of  our 
view,  we  shall  add  that,  as  npi)ears  to  us,  it  wus  in  the  love-feasts  that  tho 
difference  broke  out  and  gave  rise  toceitain  {Minful  manifestations  to  which 
the  apostle  desired  to  put  an  end.  Wo  think  we  can  give  the  proof  of  this 
as  we  study  chap.  xiv. 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  ty. 
1-12,  the  apostlQ  was  addressing  the  treaty  with  the  view  of  checking  their 
unjust  judgments  upon  the  strong  ;  and  in  the  second,  vv.  13-28,  the  Urorig^ 
to  call  them  to  the  exercise  of  charity  toward  the  weak.  This  view  does 
not  seem  to  me  exact,  at  least  as  to  the  first  part.  Ratlier  Paul  begins  by 
addressing  both  in  this  part,  in  order  to  point  out  to  thorn  the  duty  of 
tnutval  toleration;  then  he  turns  specially  to  the  strong  in  the  second  part^ 
to  remind  them  of  the  considerate  bearing  which  love  claims  of  them  toward 
the  weak. 

Vv.  1-12. 

Tlie  first  three  verses  are  a  sort  of  heading,  in  which  the  apostle  expounds 
the  ground  of  difference,  and  gives  the  solution  of  it  provisionally. 

Vv.  1,  2.  ^^  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  yet  not  to  enter  into 
discussions  of  opinions.  One  hath  faith  to  eat  all  things  ;  hut  another^  who  is 
weak,  eateth  herhsy — The  participle  aoBrvijv,  being  weak,  is  not  altogether 
synonymous  with  the  adjective  aaBevf^^  weak;  it  denotes  one  whose  faith 
falters  (becomes  weak)  at  a  given  moment  and  in  a  special  case.  This  ex- 
pression better  spares  the  sensibilities  of  those  here  spoken  of.  The  im- 
perative TTfUHj'katijidvtaiiit^  receive,  addressed  to  the  whole  church,  evidently 
assumes  that  those  who  are  recommended  to  this  favorable  rece()tion  form 
only  a  very  weak  minority  at  Rome.  The  Greek  expression  signifies  to  take 
to  oneself  with  tenderness  ;  comp.  xv.  7  and  John  xiv.  3,  where  it  is  applied 
to  Christ^s  conduct  in  i elation  to  believers. — The  last  words  of  the  verse 
have  been  explained  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Luther,  Olsh.  :  '^but  not  so 
as  to  excite  doubts  ((haxpiaitg)  in  your  neighbor's  inward  thoughts  {fitn/oyrtr- 
ficjif).'^  There  are  two  reasons  opposed  to  this  meaning;  (haKfumc  does  not 
signify  dot^t,  and  (haXoyiufioc  cannot  mean  simply  thovght.  The  word  always 
denotes  in  the  N.  T.  the  activity  of  the  understanding  in  the  service  of  evil ; 
comp.  Luke  ii.  85,  v.  22  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  20;  and  in  our  Epistle,  i.  21. — IVeza, 
Vultratc  :  *^but  not  to  dispute  with  them  (AioKniaeig)  regarding  the  ideas 
which  they  form  of  things  {(ha^yiGfiw),'*^  But  diaAoytfffioc  does  not  denote 
an  Ulea  ;  it  is  a  reasoning. — Riickevt :  **  but  not  to  reach  a  still  profounder 
separation  of  opinions.'*  But  how  could  it  be  thought  that  this  would  bo 
the  result  of  the  reception  recommended  ;  and  how  should  the  idea  :' still 
profounder,  have  been  omitted  by  the  apostle  ?— Meyer :  '*  but  not  so  as  to 
criticise  the  thoughts  (of  your  weak  brrthren)."  This  meaning  would 
require  the  singular  6t&Kpi<jig,  criticism,  and  it  does  not  harmonize  with  tho 
terra  dioT^oyiai^iog,  which  applies  rather  to  the  reasonings  of  a  proud  wisdom 
than  to  pious  scruples. — ^The  following  is  the  meaning  which  alone  seems 
to  me  natural :  **  but  not  to  get  by  this  very  reception  into  debates  {t^iaKpi- 
oeiQ),  which  would  terminate  in  the  end  only  in  vain  reasonings  {AiaXnyinfict)."* 
This  meaning  suits  the  two  substantives  used,  as  well  as  the  plural  form  of 
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both.  After  this  genenil  recommendation  the  apostle  formulates  the  point 
of  the  question. 

Ver.  2.  The  meaning  of  irurreveiv^  to  believe^  is  determined  by  its  opposi- 
tion to  aadev€iv,  being  weak:  '*  who  hn^  a  faith  firm  enough  to  be  able  to  eat 
anything  without  scruple.'^ — Pateth  kerbs,  that  is  to  say,  nothing  elsf*. 

Ver.  3.  *'  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and '  let  not 
him  tohich  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth  ;  for  God  hath  received  him.''^ — This 
verse  contains  the  theme  which  is  about  to  be  developed  di)wn  to  ver.  12. 
The  two  propositions  are  connected  in  the  T.  R.  by  and,  and  in  the  Alex, 
by  but.  Tlie  second  reading  more  strongly,  perhaps  too  strongly,  contiasts 
the  two  views.  The  term  despise  applies  well  to  one  who  feels  himself 
strong,  and  regards  with  a  disdainful  eye  the  timid  attitude  of  the  weak  ; 
the  term  jwrf^tf  suits  the  latter,  who,  not  understanding  the  liberty  used  by 
the  strong,  is  disposed  to  confound  it  with  license. — The  last  words  :  Ood 
hath  received  him,  may  refer  to  both,  or  to  the  latter  only  (the  strong).  The 
following  verses  being  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  weak,  it  may 
possibly  be  the  divine  reception  of  the  strong  only  to  which  Paul  wishes 
here  to  refer.  A  being  whom  God  has  taken  to  Him,  whom  He  has  made 
one  of  His  own,  ought  not  to  be  judged  lightly  by  his  brother,  as  if  he 
were  without  master.     This  is  what  is  developed  in  the  following  veise. 

Ver.  4.  **  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man'' sserrajitf  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Yea^  he  shall  stand  ;  for  God  *  is  poverful  *  to 
hold  him  up,^^ — The  idea  is  :  It  is  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  his 
master,  not  of  his  fellow-servants,  that  a  servant  fulfils  or  neglects  his  task. 
The  terms  standing  nnd  falling  refer,  not  to  the  servant's  absolution  or  con- 
demnation at  the  judgment,  but  to  his  daily  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness, 
and  to  the  strengthening  or  weakening  of  his  inward  relation  to  Christ. 
What  proves  this,  is  the  ground  for  confidence  indicated  in  the  woids: 
**  Yea,  he  shall  stand  ;  for  God  is  powerful  to  hold  him  up.'^  There  is  no 
more  need  of  being  held  up,  or  at  least  of  being  so  by  the  poirer  of  God, 
in  the  judgment  day.  Of  course  the  servant's  sincerity,  in  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  he  has  adopted,  is  assumed,  even  if  he  were  in  error  on  a  par- 
ticular point.  Paul  affirms  that  the  Lord  will  be  able  to  hold  him  in  com- 
munion with  Himself. — Here  the  Ldrrd  is  probably,  as  generally  in  the 
N.  T.,  Christ.  It  is  He,  indeed,  who  is  Master  of  the  house,  and  for  whom 
the  servants  labor  (Luke  xii.  41-48). — There  is  a  slight  touch  of  irony  in 
this  reason  :  **  Yea,  he  shall  be  held  up.''  It  is  as  if  Paul  said  to  the  weak  : 
'*  thou  mayest  assure  thyself  about  him ;  for,  even  if  he  is  mistaken,  his 
Master  is  powerful  enough  to  avert  the  bad  effects  of  a  piece  of  flesh." 
This  argun^ent  applies,  of  course,  only  to  things  which  arise  exclusively  on 
the  domain  of  the  individual  conscience. — In  the  last  proposition,  tho 
Greco-Lat.  reading  d  GerJf,  God,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  the  other  documents  :  6  Kvptoc,  the  Lord;  for  the  act  in  question  is 
that  of  strengthening,  which  is  naturally  ascribed  to  God.  The  reading 
6  Khpio^  has  probably  arisen  from  the  rw  Kvpitj  which  precedes. — How  easily 
do  these  verses  find  their  explanation,  if  we  imagine  the  church  assembled 
for  the  love- feast !  The  majority  gives  an  affectionate  welcome  to  the 
minority.  They  sit  down  altogether  for  the  feast ;  then  immediately  the 
difference  breaks  out  between  neighbors.  It  is  the  moment  for  watching : 
**  Well  !"  says  the  apostle,  ''no  perverse  debates  on  this  occasion  ;  but  let 
each  beware  of  the  danger  which  threatens  him  at  this  instant,  the  one  of 
despising,  the  other  of  judging. 

Vv.  5,  6.  **0/i<5  man  *  distinguisheth  one  day  from  another,  the  other  esteem^ 
eth  every  day  alike :  let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  oven  mind.     He 

>  T.  R.,  K-lth  E  L  P.  Svr.,  rcndp  koioihiw  K  A  B  rend  o  U  /in. 
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that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord;  and  he  that  regardeth  not 
the  day,  to  the  Lord  *  he  does  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth^  eateth  to  the  Lord, 
for  he  aiveth  God  thanl'a  ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and 
giveth  God  thanks.'*'* — Paul  here  adduces  an  example  taken  from  the  same 
domain  of  external  practices,  and  in  \vhich  the  two  opposite  lines  of  conduct 
may  be  also  followed  with  equal  fidelity.  The  days  are  those  of  the  Jewish 
feasts,  which  Judeo-Christians  continued  for  the  most  part  to  observe  : 
Sabbaths,  new  moons,  etc.  (Col.  ii.  15).  Did  this  example  really  exist  at 
Rome,  or  did  the  apostle  choose  it  from  the  life  of  the  church  in  general, 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  better  explaining  his  thought  ?  The  first  is  the 
more  natural  supposition.  For  there  must  have  been  in  the  church  of 
Rome  a  certain  number  of  Judco-Christians,  though  they  did  not  form  the 
majority. — The  for,  which  is  read  in  some  mss.,  is  probably  owing  to  a 
copyist's  habit.  The  word  Kpivetv,  to  judge,  frequently  takes  the  sense  of 
distinguishing.  To  judge  one  day  among  others,  may  therefore  signify  :  to 
distinguish  it  favorably  from  the  others  ;  to  set  it  apart  as  more  worthy  to 
be  sanctified.  There  is  a  little  irony  in  the  second  alternative  :  to  discern 
every  day.  For  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  when 
all  are  distinguished.  To  set  apart  every  day  as  holy,  is  no  longer  to  sanc- 
tify any  one  specially.  Between  the  two  modes  of  acting  thus  expressed, 
the  apostle  does  not  decide.  All  he  asks  of  any  one  is,  that  his  practice 
should  obey  a  personal  and  deliberate  conviction.  The  expression  f  i;  r^  voif 
in  his  mind,  contains  the  idea  of  a  serious  examination  ;  and  the  term 
irXffp(Hl>opei(Tdai,  Strictly  :  to  be  filled  to  the  brim,  denotes  a  state  of  conviction 
■which  leaves  no  more  room  for  the  least  hesitation. 

Ver.  6.  The  apostle  stiites  the  reason  w- hy  the  two  lines  of  conduct  are 
equally  admissible.  It  is  because,  opposed  us  they  are,  they  aic  inspired  by 
one  and  the  same  desire,  that  of  serving  the  Lord.  The  second  proposition  : 
**He  that  regardeth  not  the  day"  .  .  .,  is  omitted  in  the  Alex,  and  Grcco- 
Lat.  texts.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  commentators,  and  of  Hof- 
mann  in  particular,  to  justify  the  absence  of  this  parallel  proposition,  this 
reading  appears  to  me  untenable.  It  is  necessary  strangely  to  force  the 
meaning  of  the  first  alternative  :  **He  that  regardeth  .  .  .  regardeth  unto 
the  Lord,"  to  bring  it  into  logical  relation  to  the  two  ways  of  acting  ex- 
plained in  ver.  5.  And  it  is  impossible  to  refer  it  onl^r  to  one  of  them. 
The  confounding  of  the  two  (pfwvei  by  a  careless  copyist  must  have  caused 
the  omission,  as  in  so  many  other  similar  cases. — The  apostle  means  that 
the  man  who,  in  his  religious  practice,  keeps  the  Jewish  feast-days,  does 
so  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  to  the  Lord  by  resting  in  Ilim,  as  the 
man  who  does  not  observe  them  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  actively 
for  Him. 

It  has  been  concluded  from  these  sayings  of  Paul,  that  the  obligation  to 
observe  t^ninday  as  a  day  divinely  instituted,  was  not  compatible  with  Christian 
spirituality,  as  this  was  understood  by  St.  Paul.  The  context  does  not  allow 
us  to  draw  such  a  conclusion.  The  believer  who  observes  Sunday  does  not  in 
the  least  do  so  under  the  thought  of  ascribing  to  this  day  a  superior  holitu'ss  to 
that  of  other  daj's.  To  him  all  days  are,  as  the  apostle  thinks,  equal  in  holj' 
consecration.  As  rest  is  not  holier  than  work,  no  more  is  Sunday  holier  than 
other  days.*  It  is  another  form  of  consecration,  the  periodical  return  of  which, 
like  the  alternations  of  sleep  and  waking,  arises  from  the  conditions  of  our 
physico-psychicnl  existence.  The  Christian  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man  by 
becoming  a  spiritual  man.  And  as  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  was  divinely  insti- 
tuted at  the  creation  in  behalf  of  natural  humanity,  one  does  not  see  why  the 
believer  should  not  require  this  periodical  rest  as  well  as  the  unregenerate 

»  Thrt  wliole  proposition  o  firj  <itpov.  njv  tjm.  tvp.  ov  ^poi^i,  which  T.  R.  reads,  with  L  P  Syr., 
Isom  ttc'd  by  «  A  It  (^  D  E  F  G,  It. 

2  II  w  can  this  be  if  Sinulav,  or  thr»  Lord's  Dnv,  takes  the  Bpirltnal  pl.'ioc  now  which  the 
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have  hallowed  f—T.  W.  C. 
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man.  **The  Sabbath  was  made  Jw  manf^  so  long  as  the  Christian  preseryes 
his  earthly  nature,  this  saying  applies  to  him,  and  should  turn  not  to  the 
detriment,  but  to  the  profit  of  his  spiritual  life.  The  keeping  of  Sunday  thus 
understood  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Sabbatical  observance  which 
divides  life  into  two  parts,  the  one  holy,  the  other  profane.  It  is  this  legal 
distinction  which  Paul  excludes  in  our  ver.  5  and  Col.  ii. 

Ill  the  second  part  of  ver.  6,  Paul  returns  to  the  principal  case.  He  docs 
80  simply  by  the  copula  Kai^  and^  and  not  by  a  uaavruq,  UktiDiae ;  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  example  taken  from  the  keeping  of  days  was  not  a 
simple  comparison  chosen  at  pleasure  from  the  general  life  of  the  church, 
but  a  case  which  was  really  found  at  Rome  itself.  As  a  proof  that  he  who 
cats  (of  everything),  eats  to  the  Lord,  the  apostle  adduces  {for)  the  fact 
that  he  gives  thanks /c;?*  thoae  meats.  The  object  of  this  giving  of  thanks  is 
God,  as  the  author  of  nature. — In  speaking  of  him  who  docs  not  eat  (of 
everything),  Paul  does  not  say,  as  in  the  previous  case:  *^for  he  giveth 
thanks,'^  but:  "«m/  ho  giveth  thanks.'^  It  was  unnecessary,  indeed,  to 
prove  that  by  abstaining  he  did  so  for  the  Lord  ;  that  was  understood  of 
Itself.  The  real  meaning  of  this  proposition  is  therefore:  **And  he  does 
not  the  less  give  thanks,  he  too,  for  this  frugal  repast. -* — As  to  these  two 
thanksgivings,  which  mark  the  two  different  ways  of  acting  with  a  seal  of 
equal  holiness,  how  much  more  of  a  dramatic  character  do  they  take  when 
we  imagine  them  as  offered  by  these  two  classes  of  believers  at  the  same 
moment  and  at  the  same  table ! 

This  so  remarkable  saying  of  the  apostle  furnishes  us  with  the  true  means 
of  deciding  nil  those  questions  of  casuistry  which  so  often  arise  in  Christian 
life,  and  cause  the  believer  so  much  embarrassment :  May  I  allow  myself 
this  or  that  pleasure  ?  Yes,  if  I  can  enjoy  it  to  the  Lord,  and  while  giving 
Ilim  thanks  for  it ;  no,  if  J  cannot  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  Ilis  hand,  and 
bless  Him  for  it.  This  mode  of  solution  respects  at  once  the  rights  of  the 
Lord  and  those  of  individual  liberty. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  ways  of  acting,  partaking  and  abstain- 
ing, whirh  we  must  beware  of  converting  into  a  contrast  of  faithfulness 
and  unfaithfulness,  was  only  the  special  application  of  a  more  general  con- 
tnist  which  pervades  the  whole  of  human  life  :  that  between  living  and 
dying.  Paul,  always  under  the  necessity  of  embracing  questions  m  all 
their  width,  extends  in  the  following  venues  that  which  he  has  just  been 
treating  to  the  entire  domain  of  life  and  death. 

Vv.  7,  8.  **  For  none  of  vs  liveth  to  himseff  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself 
Fin\  whether  ire  lire,  tte  lite  vnto  the  Lord;  whethei'  ire  die,^  ire  die*  unto  the 
Lord.  Whether. we  lite,  therefore,  or  die,*  toe  are  the  Lord^n.''^ — In  everything 
that  concerns  the  active  use  of  life  (such  as  the  enjoyment  of  a  kind  of 
food),  as  well  as  in  everything  connected  with  the  wasting  of  it,  of  which 
death  is  the  termination  (such  as  abstinence),  the  Christian  depends  not  on 
his  own  will,  but  on  the  Lord's.  Paul  does  not  mean  to  say  thereby  how 
we  ought  to  act.  For  in  that  case  the  following  verse  would  require  to  be 
connected  with  this  one  by  therifore,  and  not  by  for.  It  is  a  fact  which  ho 
expresses  ;  he  supposes  it  realized  in  the  life  of  his  readers.  The  truth  of 
this  supposition  follows  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  f/fiuv,  us,  us  be- 
lievers. Faith,  if  it  is  real,  implies  this  consequence.  Once  we  are 
believurs,  the  current  of  life  with  all  it  embraces,  and  the  current  of  death 
with  all  that  accelerates  it,  tend  no  longer  self-ward,  as  in  our  natural 
existence.  Consequently  we  cannot  be  called  by  men  to  give  account  of 
our  conduct,  though  it  may  differ  from  theirs. 

A^'er.  8.  The  proof  of  ver.  7  is  given  in  ver.  8  (for).  Our  life  and  death 
being  through  the  fact  of  faith  at  the  Lord^s  service,  the  contrast  between 

I  T.  R..  with  K  B,  rcaifl  awo^yrivKtititv ;  A  B  E  F  O  P :  ano&vriirKoiitv. 

'  K  C  L  read  avo^vri^Kotity  hwteul  of  as-odinio-KWficK,  which  T.  II.  han.  with  all  the  rest. 

*  T.  S.  reads,  with  K  B  C  L :  airo^vriaKmii.w ;  A  D  £  F  G  P :  avodmio-icof&ci^. 
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living  and  dying  is  thus  completely  dependent  on  the  higher  direction  im> 

Eresscd  on  our  being.  Com  p.  2  Cor.  v.  15  and  Rom.  xii.  1.  For  the 
eliever  to  live,  is  to  serve  Christ ;  to  die,  is  to  be  united  to  Him  more 
perfectly  (Phil.  i.  21-24 ;  2  Cor.  v.  6-9).  Hence  it  foUows  (oin-,  therefore) 
that  he  remains  in  every  state  of  the  case  the  hordes  pi-operty.  As  the 
dative  TV  Kvpi(f),  to  tJu  Lordy  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  expressed  con- 
secration ;  so  the  genitive  tov  Kvpiov,  literally,  of  the  Dtrd.  in  the  last 
proposition,  expresses  possession.  We  remain  Uis  in  both  cases.  The 
bond  which  unites  us  to  Him  can  only  be  strengthened  by  the  so  varied 
ciicumstances  summed  up  in  the  two  words :  life  and  death. — ^The  first 
and  third  time  we  should  probably  read  the  subjunctive  aTrndu^KUfiev ;  for 
edif^  if  whether^  is  construed  in  the  N.  T.  only  with  the  j-ubjunctive.  But 
the  second  time  the  indicative  cnrnthr/aKouev  must  certainly  be  read  ;  for  it  is 
a  fact  which  Paul  is  stating.  Those  who  have  read  the  subjunctive,  have 
mistaken  it  for  an  exhortation. 

The  solidity  of  the  bond  of  possession  which  unites  the  believer  to  the 
Lord,  rests  on  his  side  on  the  subjective  fact  of  faith,  but  on  the  Lord^s 
side  on  an  objective  fact  which  nothing  can  shake :  the  sovereignty  of 
the  glorified  Christ,  in  virtue^f  which  He  evermore  controls  the  contrast 
between  life  and  death  (ver.  9). 

Ver.  9.  **  For  to  this  end  Christ  *  died  and  revived  ; '  that  lie  might  he  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  living.'*'* — With  the  view  of  securing  the  possession  of 
His  own,  whether  as  living  or  dead,  Jesus  began  by  resolving  in  His  own 
person  the  contrast  between  life  and  death.  He  did  so  h^  dying  and  re- 
viving.— For  what  is  one  raised  again  except  a  dead  man  living  f  Thus  it 
is  that  He  reigns  simultaneously  over  the  two  domains  of  being  thiongh 
which  His  own  are  culled  to  pass,  and  that  He  can  fulfil  His  promise  to 
them,  John  x.  28:  **None  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  Comp. 
also  John  xi.  25,  26.  Of  the  three  principal  readings  presented  by  the 
documents,  the  simplest  and  most  agreeable  to  the  context  is  certainly  the 
Alexandrine  reading:  **  He  died  and  revived/'  These  two  terms  cor- 
respond to  the  living  and  the  dead.  This  very  simple  relation  has  Ijeen 
changed  in  the  other  readings.  The  word  rose  again^  in  the  Bjz.  reading, 
has  evidently  been  introduced  to  form  the  transition  between  these :  died 
and  revived.  The  reading  of  two  Greco-Lats.  and  of  Irenaeus :  **  lived, 
died,  and  rose  again,'*  has  certainly  arisen  from  the  desire  to  call  up  here 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  ;  which  was  not  necessary,  since  the  domain  of  the 
living  belongs  now  \o  Jesus,  not  in  virtue  of  His  earthly  existence,  but  in 
consequence  of  His  present  life  as  the  glorified  One.  To  understand  this 
saying  rightly,  Eph.  iv.  10  should  be  compared,  where  the  apostle,  after 

Pointing  to  Christ  **  descended  into  the  lowest  parts  (the  abode  of  the 
ead),"  then  ** ascended  to  the  highest  heavens,''  adds  :  "that  He  might 
fill  all  things."  Which  signifies  that  by  traversing  all  the  domains  of 
existence  Himself,  He  has  so  won  them,  that  in  passing  through  them  in 
our  turn  as  believers,  wo  never  cease  to  be  His,  and  to  have  Him.  as  our 
Lord.     Hence  the  inference  expressed  ver.  10. 

Ver.  10.  **  But  thou,  tohy  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  f  or  Hum  aUoy  why  dost 
thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother?  For  toe  shall  all  stand  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ."*^  * — The  6(\  but,  contrasts  the  incompetent  judgment  of  a  brother^  with 
the  judgment  of  this  one  Lord. — The  first  question  is  addressed  to  the  weak ; 
comp.  ver.  3.     The  second,  connected  by  :  or  thou  also,  to  the  strong.   The 

•  T.  Tl.,  with  L  8jT.,  rrads  itat  before  airc0ai^cr. 
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also  ia  explained  by  the  fact  that  contempt  is  likewise  a  mode  of  judging. 
No  one  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  his  rightful  judge,  who  is  the  Lord 
alone. — The  all  is  prefixed  to  remind  us  that  no  one  will  escape  from  that 
judge.  It  is  well  said,  no  doubt,  John  v.  24,  that  the  believer  '*  shall  not 
come  into  judgment  ;^'  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  shall  not  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  (2  Cor.  v.  10).  Only  he  will  appear  there  to  be  owned  as 
one  who  has  already  voluntarily  judged  himself  by  the  light  of  Christ^s 
word  and  under  the  discipline  of  Uis  Spirit ;  comp.  John  xii.  48  and  1  Cor. 
xi.  31. — The  Alexs.  and  Greco-Lats.  read  tov  eeov  :  '*the  judgment-seat  of 
Qod.'*^  This  expression  must  then  bo  explained  in  the  sense:  the  dinins 
tribunal,  where  Christ  will  s  t  as  God's  representative.  For  never  is  God 
Himself  rppresented  as  seated  on  the  judgment  throne.  But  is  it  not  the 
two  following  verses  which  have  given  rise  to  this  reading? 

Vv.  11,  12.  **  For  it  ia  written.  As  I  live,  mith  the  Loi'dy  every  hnee  shall 
low  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall  confess  to  God.  So  then,^  every  one  of  vs  shall 
give  account  of  himself  to  God.'*'*  • — In  ver.  11,  Paul  quotes  Isa.  xlv.  23,  where 
the  universal  homage  is  described,  which  all  creatures  will  render  to  God 
at  the  end  of  the  world.  This  homage  supposes  and  implies  the  judgment, 
by  which  they  shall  all  have  been  brought  to  His  feet.  If  we  read  of  Christy 
and  not  of  God,  at  the  end  of  ver.  10,  it  must  be  held  that  the  apostle  sees 
this  lust  royal  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  proclaimed  by  Isaiah,  finding  its 
realization  in  Christ;  comp.,  indeed,  Phil.  ii.  10,  11,  where  the  words  of 
Isaiah  in  our  verse  are  apulied  to  Jesus  glorified. — The  form  of  affirmation 
in  the  original  text  is  :  I  nave  sworn  by  myself  Paul  substitutes,  uninten- 
tionally no  doubt,  a  somewhat  different  form  of  oath,  but  one  which  is  also 
frequent  in  the  O.  T.  :  **  I  am  living  that"  .  .  .  the  meaning  of  which  is  : 
''As  truly  as  I  am  the  eternally  living  One,  so  truly  shall  this  come  to  pass.'' 
The  words  :  saith  the  Lord,  are  here  added  by  the  apostle.  Then  ho  sub- 
stitutes fur  the  expression :  shall  swear  by  me  (as  the  one  true  God),  the 
term  "shall  do  me  homage'*  {k^ofioAoye'taOai).  This  word,  which  strictly 
signifies  to  confess,  might  allude  to  the  judgment  which  will  lay  every  man 
low  in  the  conviction  of  his  guilt,  and  draw  forth  from  the  heart  of  all  an 
acknowledgment  of  God's  holiness  and  righteousne.<«s.  But  all  that  this 
term  expresses  may  simply  be  the  homage  of  adoration,  which  proclaims 
God  as  the  one  being  worthy  to  be  glorified  ;  comp.  Luke  ii.  88  ;  Phil.  ii. 
11. — The  words  to  God  are  the  paraphrase  of  the  to  me,  in  Isaiah. 

In  ver.  12,  Paul  applies  to  every  individual  in  particular  what  hns  just 
been  said  of  all  in  general.  The  preceding  context  signified  :  **  Judge  not 
thy  brother,  for  God  will  judge  X/w/"  this  verse  signifies:  *' Judge  thy- 
self, for  God  will  judge  thee.^'' — Paul  here  repeats  the  expression  rift  Qect,  to 
God,  rather  than  say  r<^  Xpurrif^ ,  to  Christy  because  he  wishes  to  contrast  in 
a  general  way  divine,  the  alone  truly  just  judgment,  with  human  judg- 
ments. 

Vv.  13-23. 

After  having  addressed  the  strong  and  the  weak  simultaneously,  the 
apostle  further  addresses  a  warning  to  the  former,  to  induce  them  not  to 
use  their  liberty  except  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  love.  As  is  observed 
by  Hofmann,  he  had  nothing  similar  to  recommend  to  the  weak  ;  for  he 
who  is  inwardly  bound  cannot  change  his  conduct,  while  the  strong  man 
who  feels  himself  free  may  at  pleasure  make  use  of  his  right  or  waive  it  in 
practice.  To  induce  the  strong  believer  to  make  sacrifice  of  his  liberty, 
the  apostle  brings  to  bear  on  him  the  two  following  motives  :  1st.  Vv.  13- 
19a,  the  duty  of  not  wounding  the  heart  of  the  weak  or  producinj;  inward 
irritation ;  2d.  Vv.  196-23,  the  fear  of  destroyinfj  God's  work  within  him 
by  leading  him  to  do  something  against  his  conscience. 

>  B  D  F  a  P,  Syneh.  omit  ow,  then.  «B  F  G  omltTwdtu,  to  God. 
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Ver.  13.  **  Let  v$  not^  therefore^  fudge  one  another  any  more,  hut  judge  thU 
rather :  ituit  no  man  put  a  stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fM  in  his 
brother* stoay.^'' — The  first  proposition  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  first  part 
of  the  chapter  ;  for  it  is  still  addressed  to  both  parties ;  it  forms  at  the 
same  time  the  transition  to  the  second.  The  object  of  the  verb  :  one 
another,  proves  that  the  terra  judge  here  includes  the  contempt  of  the 
strong  for  the  weak,  as  well  as  the  condemnation  which  these  take  the 
liberty  of  pronouncing  on  the  former. — From  the  second  proposition  of 
the  verse  onward,  the  apostle  turns  to  the  strong  exclusively.  He  mnkes 
a  sort  of  play  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Kpiveiv,  to  judge :  **  Do  not  judge 
one  another  ;  hut,  if  you  will  judge  absolutely,  judge  as  follows."  Judge 
the  second  time  has  the  meaning  of  decide  ;  comp.  Tit.  iii.  12. — The  wise 
decision  to  take  is,  according  to  Paul,  to  avoid  anything  that  might  cause 
a  shock  {7ri>6aKOfi^a),  or  even  &fall  {uKaix^aAov),  to  j'our  neighbor.  There 
must  be,  whatever  Meyer  may  say,  a  difiference  of  meaning  between  the 
two  substantives  ;  not  only  because  Paul  does  not  use  pleonasms,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  particle  r},  or,  which  undoubtedly  expresses  a  gradation  : 
or  eten.  One  strikes  against  {npooKOKTeiv),  the  result  is  a  wound  ;  but  one 
stumbles  aguinst  an  obstacle  {GKavdaXii:,eaBai),  the  result  is  a  ,/>///.  The 
second  case  is  evidently  graver  than  the  first.  It  is  easy  even  to  recognize 
in  these  two  terms  the  theme  of  the  two  following  developments  :  the  first 
relates  to  the  wounded  feeling  of  the  weak,  with  all  its  vexing  conse- 
quences ;  the  second  to  the  sin  wiiich  one  is  in  danger  of  making  him 
commit  by  leading  him  into  an  act  contrary  to  his  conscience.  The  first 
of  these  evils,  as  we  have  said,  is  referred  to  in  vv.  14-19^. 

Vv.  14,  15.  **  /  know,  and  am  jmrsuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  nothing  is 
unclean  of  itself:  *  except  that  to  him  that  e%teemeth  anything  to  Ite  unclean,  it 
is  unclean.  Koio^  if  thy  brother  l)e  grieved  because  of  food,  thou  walkest  no 
more  charitably.  Destroy  not  by  thy  food,  him  for  whom  Christ  died.'^'*  — Paul 
does  not  wish  to  discuss  the  matter  ;  but  yet  he  cannot  conceal  his  convic- 
tion ;  and  he  expresses  it  in  passing,  in  ver.  14,  as  a  concession  he  must 
make  on  the  side  of  the  strong.  At  bottom,  it  is  they  who  are  right. 
OMrt,  I  know,  indicates  a  rational,  theoretic  conviction,  such  as  even  a  Jew, 
trained  by  tlie  ().  T.  to  a  true  spirituality,  might  reach.  The  second  verb 
TiiTretauat,  I  am  persuaded,  goes  further;  it  indicates  that  this  conviction 
has  penetrated  to  his  very  conscience,  and  set  it  practically  free  from  all 
perplexity.  The  words  :  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  remind  us  that  it  is  lie  who  has 
put  an  end  to  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  ceremonial  law.  The  emanci- 
pation which  faith  finds  in  Him  arises  not  only  from  His  doctrine  (Matt. 
XV.  11,  for  example),  but  above  all  from  the  redemption  wrought  by  Ilim. 
This  chiuse  :  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  bears  on  the  second  verb  ;  there  is  nothing 
except  the  possession  of  salvation  which  can  practically  give  full  liberty  to 
the  soul. — Several  ancient  commentators  have  referred  the  words  6i*  avrov, 
to  Jesus  Christ :  **  Through  Ilim  there  is  no  longer  anything  unclean."  But 
the  negative  form  of  the  proposition  is  not  favorable  to  this  sense.  Paul 
would  rather  have  said  :  **  everything  is  clean  through  Ilim."  It  is  more 
natural  to  understand  this  6i*  avrov  in  the  sense  of  :  of  itself  (as  would 
obviously  be  the  case  with  the  reading  6i'  eavrov)  :  **  Nothing  is  unclean  in 
its  own  nature  (in  the  matter  of  food)  ;"  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  30  ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
4,  5  ;  Tit.  i.  15. — The  restriction  ft  fif/,  except,  applies  to  the  idea  of  un- 
cleaniiess  in  general,  without  taking  account  of  the  limitation  of  itself. 
This  slijrhtly  incorrect  use  of  e'l  fir/  has  given  rise,  though  erroneously,  to 
the  lu'lief  that  this  particle  might  signify  but;  comp.  Matt.  xii.  4;  Luke 
iv.  26,  27  ;  John  v.  19  ;  Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  16,  etc. — This  restriction,  whereby 
Paul  reminds  us  that  what  is  regarded  as  unclean  becomes  really  so  to  him 

>  T.  R.,  with  K  B  C,  r^ads  5i'  tavrov  inetend  of  ii'  avrov,  which  is  road  in  all  the  others. 
*  T.  K.,  wita  L,  Mnii.  Syrv'*-.  reads  5e  instead  of  yap,  which  all  the  others  read. 
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who  uses  it  under  this  idea,  paves  the  way  for  indicating  the  vohmtary 
limits  which  the  strong  should  be  able  to  impose  on  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  his  liberty. 

Vtr.  15.  If  this  verse  be  connected  with  the  preceding  by  /or,  with  the 
majority  of  the  Mjj.,  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  their  logical  relation. 
Mever  paraprhases  thus  :  **It  is  not  without  reason  that  I  nmind  you  of 
that  (the  preceding  restriction)  ;  for  love  is  bound  to  take  account  of  such 
a  scruple.**  Hofniann  rightly  judges  this  explanation  of  the/(^  impossible  ; 
but  is  his  own  less  so  ?  He  takes  the  phrase  following  in  the  interrogative 
sense  :  **/br,  if  thy  brother  is  grieved  thereby,  wouldest  thou  for  this  error 
on  his  part  henceforth  cease  to  walk  toward  him  in  love  ?**  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  forced.  We  must  therefore,  though  the  T.  R.  rJ/, 
-noxo  then  or  hut,9hi\A  only  a  single  Mj.  (L)  in  its  favor,  pri'ftr  this  reading 
(Reichc,  RUck.,  De  W.,  Philip.).  This  6i  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  now 
then,  or  in  that  of  hut.  The  adversative  sense  seems  to  me  preferable.  The 
but  refers  to  the  first  part  of  ver.  14  :  *^  I  know  that  nothing  is  unclean  .  .  ., 
but  if,  nevertheless  .  .  .  The  meaning  is  excellent,  and  the  congtruction 
the  more  admis&ible  because  the  second  part  of  ver.  14  was  a  simple  paren- 
thesis.— AvTeiraiy  is  grieved ,  hurt;  this  word  expresses  the  painful  and 
bitter  feeling  produced  in  the  heart  of  the  weak  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
free  and  bold  eating  of  the  strong. — With  the  words:  **Thou  walkest  no 
mare  (ovKtrt)  charitably,*'  we  must  evidently  understand  the  idea:  when 
thou  actcst  thus.  The  threat,  added  by  the  apostle,  of  compromising 
thereby  our  neighbor's  salvation,  is  so  grave,  that  it  is  not  explicable  at  the 
first  glance,  and  one  is  tempted  to  refer  it  to  the  sin  which  the  weak  be- 
liever would  commit  by  imitating  the  strong ;  comp.  ver.  20.  But  it  is  not 
till  afterward  that  Paul  comes  to  this  side  of  the  question,  and  it  is  far 
from  probable  that  the  weak  man,  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  wounded  by 
the  conduct  of  the  strong,  could  be  tempted  to  imitate  him.  These  words 
therefore  refer  to  the  profound  irritation,  the  hurtful  judgments,  the  breach 
of  brotherly  ties,  which  must  result  from  such  wounding.  The  asyndeton 
is  striking :  it  shows  Paul's  emotion  when  writing  these  last  words  .  .  .  : 
*'By  thy  meat  make  him  perish  whom  Christ  saved  by  His  death  I"  The 
whole  scene  supposed  by  this  verse  is  infinitely  better  understood  if  it  is 
placed  in  the  full  love-feast,  than  if  the  strong  and  the  weak  are  supposed 
taking  their  meal  at  their  own  houses.  The  following  verses  (l(>-19/i)  com- 
plete by  some  secondary  considerations  the  principal  motive  which  has 
been  expressed  at  the  end  of  ver.  15. 

Ver.  10.  *'/>i  not,  then,  the  good  yon^  enjoy  he  evil  9j>6kenofy — The  ex- 
pression your  good  has  been  applied  to  the  kingdom  oi  God  (Meyei),  or  to 
faith  (De  Wette),  or  to  the  gospel  (Philip.),  or  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  to  the  non-Christian  (Ilofmann).  But  all  these  meanings  want  ap- 
propriateness. The  context  itself  shows  that  the  subject  in  question  is  ChriS' 
tian  liberty  (Orig.,  Calv.,  Thol.,  etc.).  The  you  applies  not  to  all  believers, 
but  to  the  strong  only.  Paul  recommends  them  not  to  use  their  liberty  so 
as  to  provoke  the  indignation  and  blame  of  their  weaker  brethren.  Tlie 
blessing  they  enjoy  ought  not  to  bo  changed  by  their  lack  of  charity  into  a 
source  of  cursing.     Carefully  comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  9-11,  and  x.  29,  JJO. 

Ver.  17.  *'  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  food  or  drink,  but  righteonsnesB 
and  fteace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit.'^'' — Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the 
connection  of  this  verse  with  the  preceding.  The  force  from  above,  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  does  not  consist  in  being  able  to  eat 
or  drink  more  or  less  freely  and  regardlessly  toward  our  neighbor,  but  in 
realizing  in  life  the  three  dispositions  mentioned,  by  triumphing  over  our 
own  tastes  and  vanity.  The  three  terms  :  righteousness,  pence,  joy,  ought, 
according  to  the  context,  to  be  taken  in  the  social  sense,  which  \^  only  an 

1  D  B  F  G,  It.  Syrwk*  read  yiitMv  inetead  of  viimw. 
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application  of  their  religious  sense.  Bighteousness :  moral  rectitude  whereby 
wo  render  to  our  neighbor  what  is  his  due — hero  particularly  respect  for 
his  convictions.  Peace:  good  harmony  between  all  tlie  members  of  the 
churciu  Joy:  that  individual  and  collective  exultation  which  prevails 
among  believers  when  brotherly  communion  makes  its  sweetness  felt,  and 
no  one  is  saddened.  By  such  dispositions  the  soul  finds  itself  raised  to  a 
sphere  where  all  sacrifices  become  easy,  and  charity  reigns  m  ithout  obstacle. 
Such  is  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  Would  it  not  then 
be  folly  to  seek  it  in  the  inconsiderate  use  of  some  meat  or  drink,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  the  only  true  blessings? — By  the  words  :  in  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
Paul  indicates  the  source  of  these  virtues  :  it  is  this  divine  guest  who,  by 
His  presence,  produces  them  in  the  church  ;  the  instant  He  retires  grieved, 
He  carries  them  with  Him. — It  is  incomprehensible  how  this  passage  has 
not  succeeded  in  moving  Meyer  from  the  interpretation  of  the  term  kingdom 
of  Ood,  which  he  has  adopted  once  for  all  in  his  commentary,  applying  it 
invariably  to  the /uture  Messianic  kingdom. 

Ver.  18.  **  For  he  that  in  these  things^  serveth  Christ,  is  acceptable  to  God 
and  approved  of  meny — So  true  is  it  that  it  is  in  these  dispositions  the  king- 
dom of  God  consists,  that  the  goodwill  of  God  and  men  rests  only  on  him 
who  cultivates  them.  If  we  read  kv  TovT<f)y  we  may  refer  the  pronoun  {him 
or  that)  either  to  the  principle  expressed  in  ver.  17  (**thus^'),  or  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  first  meaning  is  forced  ;  it  would  have  required  Kara  tovto^ 
according  to  (this  principle).  Kor  is  the  second  le^s  so  ;  for  it  would  be  the 
merest  comnumplace  to  say  that  he  who  serves  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
acceptable  to  God.  We  must  therefore  read,  with  the  T.  R.  and  the  Byzs., 
ev  TovToigy  in  these  dispositions.  Such  a  man  is  acceptable  to  Oodj  who  reads 
the  heart,  and  he  enjoys  merited  consideration  even  in  the  judgment  of 
men.  Every  one.  Christian  or  non-Christian,  recognizes  him  to  be  a  man 
really  animated  with  power  from  above,  the  opposite  of  a  fool  or  a  boaster ; 
cW/ci/zoc :  an  approved  Christian,  who  has  stood  the  test  of  trial. 

Vv.  19,  20.  *^  Let  vs  therefore  folloto  after  ^  the  things  which  make  for 
peace,  ami  things  which  pertain  to  mutual  edijication.*  For  food  destroy  not 
the  work  of  God;  all  things  indeed  are  pure,  hut  a  thing  becomes  evil  for  that 
man  who  eateth  in  a  state  of  scandaV — Ver.  19  forms  the  transition  from 
the  first  to  the  second  reason  ;  19a  repeats  the  first :  the  obligation  to  pre- 
serve harmony  in  the  church?  196  introduces  tke  second  :  the  obligation  to 
do  nothing  which  might  be  injurious  to  our  neighbor's  edification.  The 
call,  therefore,  is  no  longer  merely  to  avoid  what  may  wound  and  vex 
our  neighbor,  but  also  to  respect  and  not  compromise  the  work  of  God 
already  wrought  in  his  heart.  It  is  obvious,  as  Meyer  acknowledges,  that 
we  must  read  SiuKu/ievy  let  us  seek,  and  not  dtuKOfiev,  we  seek.  The  Greco- 
Latin  reading,  according  to  which  wo  should  require  to  read  i^vla^tifjiEv,  let 
i«  keep,  as  the  verb  of  the  last  proposition  of  the  verse  :  **Let  us  keep  the 
things  which  are  for  edification,"  may  very  probably  be  authentic.  The 
omission  of  this  verb  would  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  copyists  did 
not  understand  that  the  apostle  was  passing  to  a  new  reason. 

Ver.  20.  The  asyndeton  between  vv.  19  and  20  proves  how  acutely  the 
apostle  is  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  the  strong :  destroy  the  work  of 
God  !  In  ver.  14,  where  it  was  personal  pain,  wounding,  which  was 
referred  to,  the  apostle  spoke  of  making  the  brother  himself  perish.  Here, 
where  the  occasioning  of  a  scandal  is  the  matter  in  question,  .he  does  not 
speak  any  more  of  the  person,  but  of  the  loork  of  God  in  the  person. — It 
matters  not  that  food  is  free  from  uncleanness  in  itself ;  it  is  no  longer  so 
as  soon  as  man  uses  it  against  his  conscience.     RUckert  has  taken  the 

>  T.  R.,  with  E  L,  Mnn.  Srr.,  reads  cv  rovroiv  (in  the^e  thlnos) :  all  the  reat  read  cv  rvvn* 
iin  this). 

*  T.  it.  rend$.  with  C  D  E,  Hnn.  It.,  fitwcMjucv :  nil  the  rest :  ttrnxofLtr, 

*  D  K  F  G,  It.  read  alter  oAAifXovr,  ^vAa^w/icK  {iel  ut  keep). 
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word  KaxSv^  evil,  as  the  attribute  of  a  verb  understood  :  *^  Eating  becomes 
evil  for  the  man  who  does  it  against  his  conscience.^*  Meyer  prefers  to 
take  from  the  precedin^^  proposition  the  understood  subject  to  KaOapdv,  what 
is  clean  in  itself  :  '*  Even  the  food  which  is  clean  of  itself  becomes  evil  when 
it  is  eaten  thus/*  But  it  seems  to  mc  simpler  to  make  KaK6v  the  subject : 
^^ There  is  evil  (sin)  for  him  who  eateth  in  such  circumstances.** — Aid  irpoa- 
Kdfifiarocy  in  a  state  of  scandal.  On  this  use  of  the  My  comp.  ii.  27.  Is  the 
reference  to  the  strong  man,  who  eats  while  occasUming  scandal,  or  to  the 
weak  brother,  who  lots  himself  be  drawn  into  eating  by  succumbing  to  the 
scandal?  Evidently  the  second.  Paul  is  nut  speaking  here  of  the  evil 
which  the  strong  believer  does  to  himself,  but  of  that  which  he  does  to  his 
brother  carried  away  into  sin. — We  raoy  be  astonished  to  find  the  apostle 
regarding  the  salvation  of  the  weak  as  compromised  by  this  one  trespass. 
But  is  not  one  voluntary  sin  interposing  between  Christ  and  the  believer 
enough  to  disunite  them,  and  if  this  sin  is  not  blotted  out,  and  the  state  is 
prolonged,  to  plunge  him  again  in  death  ? 

Ver.  21  is  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  warning  addressed  to  the  strong 
from  ver.  13. 

Ver.  21.  **/i5  is  good  not  to  eat  flesh  and  not  to  drink  wine,  and  [to  do 
nothing]  whereby  thy  brother  stmnhleth,  or  is  offended,  or  even  is  made  weak.^^  * 
— ^The  word  Ka?.6i>,  it  is  good,  honoralle,  is  tacit  I3'  opposed  to  the  notion  of 
humiliation,  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  strong  attached  to  abstinence. 
There  is  nothing,  except  what  is  honorable,  Paul  means,  in  abstaining 
when  we  sacrifice  our  liberty  to  charity. — Before  the  pronoun  hv  ^,  wherein, 
we  must  understand  the  verb  tto/c/*;  tl,  to  do  anything. — Of  the  three  verbs 
which  the  T.  R.  reads,  the  first  refers  to  the  wounding  of  the  heart  caused 
to  our  neighbor  by  conduct  which  he  disapproves ;  the  second,  to  the  sin 
which  he  would  be  led  to  commit  by  being  drawn  away  to  do  what  his 
conscience  ccmdomns  ;  the  third,  to  the  want  of  regard  for  the  scruples 
with  which  he  is  affected  through  weakness  of  faith.  So  :  to  make  him 
judge  ill  of  you  ;  to  make  him  do  what  he  condemns,  or  to  do  in  his 
presence  something  which  raises  a  scruple  in  him.  The  r),  or,  which  con- 
nects the  two  last  verbs,  should  be  translated  by  :  or  even  only. — The  read- 
ing AvTtZra/,  is  grieved,  instead  of  TrpoffKdrrrst,  is  offended,  in  the  Sinalt.,  is 
certainly  mistaken.  As  to  the  omission  of  the  last  two  verbs  in  the  Alex, 
text,  it  is  probably  the  effect  of  an  oversight ;  for  the  verb  ^poaKdirretv,  to 
be  offended,  would  not  completely  sum  up  the  warning  given  to  the  strong 
(see  at  ver.  13). 

The  last  two  verses  are  the  conclusion  and  summary  of  the  entire 
chapter.     Ver.  22  applies  to  the  strong  ;  ver.  23  to  the  weak. 

Vv.  22,  23.  ^^  As  to  thee,  tlwu  hast  faith  ;^  liate  it  to  thyself  before  God. 
Bdppy  is  he  that  jiulgeth  not  himself  in  t/uit  thing  which  he  approveth!  But 
he  that  doubteth  is  condemned  if  lie  eat^  because  he  eateth  not  of  faith.  WhaU 
soever  is  not  done  by  faith  is  »m.** ' — The  proposition  :  thou  hast  faith,  might 
be  taken  in  the  interrogative  sense  ;  but  there  is  more  force  in  the  simple 
aflBrmation.  The  Alexs.  read  t/v,  which,  after  Triariv,  faith.  The  meaning 
in  that  case  is  :  **  The  faith  which  thou  hast,  keep.**  The  ancient  versions 
do  not  favor  this  reading,  and  neither  is  it  in  keeping  with  the  context, 
which  recjuires  that  the  two  cases  treated  should  bo  put  expressly  face  to  face 
"With  one  another,  with  a  view  to  the  definite  counsel  to  be  stated  for  each. 
The  words  keep,  etc.  allude  to  the  sacrifice  which  Paul  had  asked  the 
strong  to  make  in  his  external  conduct.  Paul  reminds  him  that  he  does 
not  in  the  least  ask  the  abandonment  of  his  internal  conviction,  and  invites 

1  M  P  read  Avireirai  Instead  of  irpoo'xovrci,  and  K  A  C  S7t«i>*  reject  the  words  if  o-fcavJoAf 
{rrat  naxr&tvri. 

•  K  A  B  C  read  iji'  berore  ex**** 

"  L,  200.  Mnii.  .'ind  the  Uctionaria  here  add  the  three  veram  which  In  other  docnmenta  form 
the  concliioion  of  th.-  £pisih',  xvl.  StS-.T  ;  U  g  here  have  a  blank  space  ;  A  P  have  the:>e  three 
yersea  here  and  at  the  cud  of  chap.  xvL 
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him  to  preserve  it  intact  in  his  heart  under  the  eye  of  God. — By  the  last 
words  :  Ilajtpy  .  .  .,  he  gives  him  to  understand  that  it  is  a  feeling  dt 
gratitude  and  not  of  pride,  with  which  he  ought  to  be  inspired  by  thu 
degree  of  faith,  and  of  liberty  in  faith,  to  which  he  has  attained.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  word  Kplveiv  must  bo  translated  by  judye^  and  not  by 
condemn.  '*  To  condemn  oneself  in  what  he  adopts  as  good/^  would  be 
a  contradictory  idea.  The  subject  in  question  is  a  simple  inquiry  as  to  the 
course  which  has  been  adopted  once  for  all.  Happy  the  man  who  no 
longer  feils  any  scruple,  nor  puts  any  question  of  conscience  to  himself 
regarding  the  resolution  he  has  taken.  Aoiufid^^eiv,  to  find  good  after  exami- 
ncUion. 

Yer.  23  applies  to  the  opposite  case  :  that  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  line 
to  be  followed.  Conscience  has  nut  reached  oneness  with  itself  ;  hence  the 
term  SiaKpiveaBai^  to  be  divided  into  two  men,  the  one  of  whom  says  yes,  the 
other  no. — Mnny  give  to  the  word  nionc^  J'aithy  the  abstract  sense  of 
eontiotion.^  But  th(;re  is  nothing  to  authorize  us  to  take  from  the  word  so 
common  in  Paul  its  religious  signification.  It  refers,  as  alwMys,  tn  the 
acceptance  of  the  salvation  won  by  Christ.  What  a  man  cannot  do  as  His 
redeemed  one  and  in  the  joy  of  His  salvation,  must  not  be  done  at  all. 
Otherwise  this  act,  of  which  faith  is  not  the  soul,  becomes  sin,  and  may 
lead  to  the  result  indicated  ver.  20  :  the  total  destruction  of  God^s  work 
in  us. 

Cf  the  position  of  the  doxology,  rvi.  25-27,  ai  the  end  qf  chap,  xiv.— A  consider- 
able number  of  documents  place  here,  after  ver.  23,  the  three  doxological 
verses  which,  in  the  generally  Heceived  text,  close  the  Epistle  (xvi.  25-27). 
These  are  the  Mj.  L,  nearly  220  Mnn.,  the  Lectionaria,  the  Philoxenian  Hyriac 
version,  some  ancient  mrs.  mentioned  by  Origen,  finally,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Greek  Church  (Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  etc.  There  may  be  added  the 
MS.  G  and  the  Latin  translation  which  accompanies  it  {g\  which  leave  a  blank 
here,  as  well  as  the  Mjj.  A  and  P  and  three  Mnn.».  which  read  these  three 
verses  in  both  places.  We  shall  complete  these  indications  when  we  come  to 
xvi.  25.  Should  it  be  held  that  these  verses  have  their  original  place  here, 
and  were  afterward  transposed  from  it  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle  ?  Or  did 
they,  on  the  contrary,  form  originally  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  and  have 
certain  copyists  transferred  them  to  tliis  place  for  some  reason  or  other  ?  Or, 
finally,  should  we  regard  this  passage  as  a  later  interpolation,  which  was 

? laced  sometimes  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv.,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  chap.  xvi.  ? 
'here  might  be  a  fourth  supposition,  viz.,  that  the  apostle  himself  repeated  at 
the  end  of  his  letter  this  passage,  ])lac€d  originally  at  the  end  of  our  chapter. 
But  such  a  repetition  would  be  without  example  or  object.  As  to  the  apostolio 
origin  of  the  passage,  we  shall  examine  it  at  xvi.  27. 

The  question  has  more  importance  than  appears  at  the  first  glance  ;  for  it 
has  a  somewhat  close  connection  with  that  of  the  authenticity  of  chaps  xv. 
xvi.  If  the  apostle  closed  chap.  xiv.  with  this  formula  of  adoration,  it  is 
probable  that  he  meant  thereby  to  terminate  his  Epistle  ;  consequently  all  that 
follows  would  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  unauthentic.  True,  Reuss 
says,  that  even  though  the  last  three  verses  were  placed  at  the  end  of  chap  xiv., 
"there  would  arise  therefrom  no  prejudice  unfavorable  to  the  authenticity  of 
chap.  XV.  ;"  the  apostle  might  have  intended  **to  lay  down  the  pen  and  close 
his  discourse  with  a  short  prayer :  then  he  bethought  himself  to  add  a  few 

Eages."  We  doubt,  however,  whether  a  real  example  of  such  procedure  can 
e  quoted,  and  we  think  that  if  the  true  position  of  these  three  verses  was 
indeed  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv.,  the  fact  would  prove  indirectly  either  that 
chaps.  XV.  and  xvi.  are  the  work  of  an  interpolator,  or  that,  if  they  proceeded 
from  the  apostle*s  pen.  they  belonged  originally  to  some  other  writing,  whence 
they  were  transferred  to  this. 

1  So  ChrvB.,  Do  Wette.  Hod^,  Vanirhan,  and  Shedd  (who,  however,  combines  the  two 
IntcrpreratfoQA),  aud  Qifford  in  Speaker^s  Comm.,  who  argues  the  caae,  and  argnes  it  well.— 
T.  W.  C. 
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Let  us  examine  the  different  hypotheses  made  on  this  subject : 

Ist.  Hofmann  Las  attempted  to  bring  these  three  verses  into  the  apostolio 
text  by  making  them  the  transition  from  chap.  xiV.  to  chap.  xv.  According  to 
him»  the  expression  :  **To  Him  that  is  of  power  to  stablish  you*'  (xvi.  25),  is 
in  close  connection  with  the  discussion  of  chap.  xiv.  relative  to  the  strong  and 
the  weak ;  and  the  dative  r^  dwa/iivtfjt  to  Him  Aat  is  of  power  ...  is  dependent 
on  the  verb  d^eihjfjiev,  toe  ovoe  (xv.  1) :  **We  owe  to  Him  that  is  of  power  to 
stablish  us  to  concur  in  His  work  by  bearing  the  burdens  of  the  weak. "  The 
relation  is  ingeniously  discovered  ;  but  this  explanation  is  nevertheless  inad- 
missible. Not  only  would  this  dative :  to  Htm  that  is  of  powei\  be  separated 
&om  the  verb  on  which  it  depends  by  a  doxological  amplification  out  of  all 
proportion,  but  especially  the  Si,  now  then,  which  accompanies  the  verb  toe 
owe,  indicates  clearly  the  beginning  of  a  new  sentence. 

2d.  Baur,  Yolkmar,  Lucht,  place  the  doxology  here,  but  as  a  later  interpola- 
tion, and  infer  from  this  fact  the  total  or  almost  total  unauthenticity  of  chaps. 
XV.  and  xvi.  According  to  Lucht,  the  true  conclusion  of  the  Epistle,  which 
immediately  followed  xiv.  23,  was  suppressed  by  the  elders  of  the  church  o£ 
Kome  as  too  severe  for  the  weak  of  chap.  xiv.  But  it  was  discovered  again 
afterward  in  the  archives  of  this  church,  and  amplified  in  two  different  ways^ 
in  the  form  of  the  doxology  xvi.  25-27,  and  in  the  more  extended  form  of  the- 
passage  xv.  1-xvi.  24  ;  these  two  conclusions,  at  first  distinct,  were  afterward 
fused  into  one,  which  produced  the  now  generally  received  form.  Yolkmar 
enters  still  more  into  detail.  The  true  apostolic  conclusion  may,  according  to. 
him,  be  found  with  certainty  and  in  a  complete  form  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  It 
consists  of  the  two  passages  xv.  33-xvi.  2,  and  xvi.  21-24.  The  rest  of  these 
two  chapters  embraces  additions  intended  to  co-operate  in  the  pacification  of 
the  church.  They  proceed  principally  from  two  authors,  the  one  in  the  east, 
who  added  the  doxology  about  145 ;  the  other  in  the  west,  who  composed 
nearly  all  the  rest  about  120. — We  are  struck  at  once  with  the  arbitrariuess 
there  is  in  the  hypothesis  of  Lucht.  What !  elders  take  the  liberty  of  sup- 
pressing the  end  of  the  apostolic  writing !  Then  they  preserve  it  in  the  oi'chives 
of  the  church,  and  it  becomes  in  the  hands  of  some  writer  or  other,  along 
with  some  fragments  of  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  theme  of  our  last  two 
chapters !  This  is  a  romance  which  in  any  case  could  only  gain  some  histori- 
cal probability  if  we  were  to  discover  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  very  positive  proofs 
of  their  unauthenticity.  Yolkmar  holds  that  tiie  authentic  conclusion  has 
been  wholly  preserved,  though  mixed  with  a  conglomerate  of  diverse  interpola- 
tions. But  would  this  close  be  sufficient?  The  apostle  had  introduced  his 
didactic  treatise  with  a  long  preamble  in  the  letter  form  (i.  1-15).  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  in  closing  the  writing  he  should  not  return,  at  least  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  the  epistolary  form  with  which  he  had  begun?  Now  it  is  e\'ident 
that  the  few  words  which  Yolkmar  preserves  as  authentic  by  no  means  cor- 
respond to  a  preamble  at  once  so  grave  and  affectionate  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Epistle.  And  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  Paul  could  pass  suddenly 
from  the  end  of  the  practical  treatise  :  "Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin" 
(xiv.  23),  to  the  words  which,  according  to  Yolkmar,  immediately  followed  : 
"The  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all !  Amen.  I  commend  unto  you  Phosbe*' 
.  .  .    No,  it  was  not  thus  the  apostle  composed. 

3d.  Since,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  this  doxology  in  the 
didactic  tissue  of  chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.  ;  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  held  that  it  indicates  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  (at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv.) 
— ^it  only  remains  to  have  recourse  to  a  third  solution.  The  weight  of  critical 
authorities  makes  the  balance  incline  in  favor  of  the  position  of  these  three 
verses  at  the  end  of  chap.  xvi.  What  circumstance  could  have  led  to  their 
migration,  in  a  certain  number  of  documents,  to  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  ?  If  we 
keep  account  of  the  fact  demonstrated  by  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  whole 
N.  T.,  that  most  of  the  errors  of  the  Byz.  documents  arise  from  the  tendency 
to  adapt  the  text  to  the  necessities  of  public  reading,  we  shall  be  led  to  the 
supposition  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  reading  of  our  Epistle  in  the  assem^ 
blies  of  the  church  stopped  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv.,  because  from  that  point 
the  didactic  part,  properly  so  called,  terminated.  But  the  reading  could  not 
end  so  abruptly.     There  was  written  therefore  on  the  margin,  for  the  use  of 
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the  reader,  the  doxology  which  closed  the  entire  Epistle  ;  and,  as  has  so  often 
happened,  it  passed  from  the  margin  into  the  text  at  this  place.  So  it  has 
come  about  that  it  is  found  here  in  the  documents  of  Byz.  origin,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Ledionaria,  or  collections  of  passages  intended  for  public  reading. 
It  is  objected,  no  doubt,  that  chaps,  xy.  and  xvi.  appear  in  all  our  ancient  lec- 
tionaries.  But  the  period  at  which  the  omission  of  these  two  chapters  would 
have  taken  place  is  long  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  collections  of  pericopes 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  This  way  of  explaining  the  transposition  of 
the  doxology  seems  to  us  preferable  to  the  reasons  stated  by  Meyer.  If  it  is 
so,  we  understand  how  this  doxology  is  found  in  both  places  at  once  in  some 
documents,  and  how  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  some  others.  Certain  copyists, 
doubtful  about  the  position  to  be  given  to  it,  put  it  in  both  places ;  certain 
others,  made  suspicious  by  this  double  position,  rejected  it  altogether.  It  is 
singular,  we  acknowledge,  that  it  was  not  rather  placed  after  ver.  13  of  chap. 
XV.,  so  as  to  embrace  also  in  the  public  reading  the  passage  we  are  now  going 
to  study  (XV.  1-13).  It  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  discover  the  circumstance 
which  has  led  to  the  choice  rather  of  the  end  of  chap.  xiv. 


XV.  1-13. 

Here,  according  to  M.  Renan,  we  return  to  the  text  of  the  copy  addressed 
to  the  church  of  Rome ;  for,  according  to  him,  chap.  xv.  formed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Epistle  destined  for  this  church.  If  this  view  were  well 
grounded,  the  first  verse  of  chap.  xv.  must  have  immediately  followed  the 
last  of  chap.  xi.  ;  for  chaps,  xii.  xlii.  and  xiv.  only  belonged  to  the  copies 
intended  for  other  churches.  Is  this  hypothesis  probable?  What  con- 
nection is  there  between  the  end  of  chap.  xi. ,  celebrating  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  the  course  of  history,  and  this  distinction  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak  with  which  chap.  xv.  begins  ?  This  contrast  fits  in,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  closest  possible  way  to  the  subject  of  chap.  xiv.  Schultz  feels 
this  so  much,  that  though  sharing  Renan\s  opinion  in  regard  to  the  three 
preceding  chapters,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  still  makes  the  first  six  verses 
of  chap.  XV.  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  passage  chap,  xiv.,  and 
not  till  ver.  7  does  he  find  the  resumption  of  the  true  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, which  closed,  according  to  him,  with  our  ver.  13.  Thus  in  the 
apostolic  copy  it  was  ver.  7  :  **  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another  as  Christ 
also  received  you,"  which  immediately  followed  the  close  of  chap.  xi. 
But  this  sudden  transition  to  a  hortatory  application,  after  so  vast  a  devel- 
opment as  that  of  chap,  xi.,  is  somewhat  too  abrupt  to  be  probable  ;  and 
especially  when  we  recognize,  as  this  author  does,  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  first  six  verses  -of  chap.  xv.  and  the  whole  development  of  chap, 
xiv.,  it  must  also  be  seen  that  the  exhortation  :  "  Wherefore  receive  ye  one 
another"  (ver.  7),  is  only  the  resumption  of  that  which  be^an  chap.  xiv. 
in  these  terms  :  **  Receive  ye  him  that  is  weak  in  faith."  >iot  only  is  it  in 
both  cases  the  same  verb  that  is  used  :  TrpoaXa/i^dveadcu,  to  take  to  oneself. 
But,  moreover,  the  following  words  of  ver.  7:  **As  Christ  took  you  to 
Himself,"  reproduce  exactly  the  end  of  xiv.  3  :  "  For  God  hath  taken  him 
to  Himself,"  (thy  brother,  weak  or  strong).  Our  ver.  7  is  therefore  the 
dose  of  the  cycle  of  teaching  opened  xiv.  1-3  ;  and  Paul  sums  up  in  ver.  7 
ithe  general  exhortation  to  connect  with  it  the  invitation  to  union  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  church  which  forms  the  subject  of  w.  8-13.  Thus  is 
'dosed  the  practical  part  begun  in  chap.  xii.  Everything  is  so  strongly 
compacted,  and  forms  so  fine  a  whole,  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it 
should  have  entered  the  mind  of  intelligent  commentators  to  break  such  an 
•organism. 

We  have  already  said  that  with  chap.  xv.  there  begins,  according  to 
Baur,  the  unauthentic  part  of  our  Epistle.  We  shall  examine  step  by  step 
the  objections  to  which  the  composition  of  these  two  chapters  by  the 
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Apostle  Paul  seems  to  him  to  be  exposed.  We  shall  have  to  study  likewise 
the  reasons  which  have  led  a  great  number  of  critics,  such  as  Semler,  Gries- 
bach,  Eichhorn,  Reuss,  Schultz,  Ewald,  and  others  to  dispute,  not  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  last  two  chapters,  but  their 
original  connection  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  As  we  have  stated 
these  very  diverse  opinions  in  the  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  66-69,  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  reproduce  them  here. 

From  the  particular  question  which  has  just  occupied  the  apostle,  he  now 
passes  to  a  more  general  subject,  that  of  the  perfect  union  which,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  between  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
ought  to  unite  the  whole  church  in  a  common  song  ot  praise  to  the  God  of 
salvation.  The  goodwill  with  which  all,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  have  been 
received  by  God,  ou^ht  to  make  them,  as  it  were,  one  heart  and  one  mouth 
to  magnify  the  Lord,  while  awaiting  patiently  the  consummation  of  the 
work  Ue  has  begun.  Such  are  the  contents  of  this  passage,  which  admir- 
ably crowns  the  practical  part.  It  is  really  impossible  to  understand  Baur^s 
affirmation  :  ^*This  piece  contains  nothing  which  had  not  been  much  better 
said  before,"  or  that  of  M.  Renan,  who,  adhering  to  this  judgment,  thus 
expresses  himself :  '*  These  verses  repeat  and  weakly  sum  up  what  pre- 
ceaes."  The  particular  question  treated  in  chap.  xiv.  broadens;  the  point 
of  view  rises,  and  the  tone  is  gradually  heightened  even  to  the  elevation 
of  a  hymn,  as  at  the  end  of  all  the  great  parts  preceding  (chap.  v.  12  et 
seq.,  viii.  31  et  seq.,  xi.  83  et  seq.). — Paul  first  exhorts,  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  to  mutual  condescension,  vv.  1-3  ;  he  points  out,  vv.  4-7,  as  an  end 
to  be  reached  the  common  adoration  to  which  such  conduct  will  biing  the 
church  ;  finally,  vv.  8-13,  he  indicates  the  special  part  given  to  Jews  and 
to  Gentiles  in  this  song  of  the  w.iole  redeemed  race.  He  has  not  before 
expressed  anything  like  this. 

Ver.  1.  ^^  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  tear  the  infirmities  of  the  tceahj 
and  not  to  please  our sehes,''^ — The  dky  then,  is  progressive.  The  domain  en- 
larges ;  it  is  no  loi^ger  simply  the  question  of  meats,  but  in  general  of  the 
relation  between  Judeo-Christianity  more  or  less  legal,  of  which  the  party 
of  the  weak,  chap,  xiv.,  was  a  branch,  and  that  pure  spirituality,  which  is 
the  proper  character  of  Paul's  gospel.  This  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
subject  had  already  appeared  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  vv.  6  and 
6,  where  the  example  taken  from  the  observance  of  feast  days  was  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  a  more  general  domain.  The  apostle  now  expresses 
his  entire  thought  regarding  the  relation  between  a  Christianity  still  allied 
to  the  legal  spirit,  and  that  which  is  wholly  exempt  from  it.  Since  the 
two  elements  co-existed  in  the  church  of  Rome,  Paul  must  once  at  least 
before  closing  utter  his  thought  as  to  their  noimal  relation,  and  he  does  so 
here  quite  naturally  by  applying  that  law  of  love  in  which  he  has  just 
pointed  out  that  the  soul  of  the  Christian  life  is  to  be  found.  It  is  this 
gradation  in  the  subject  treated  which  is  indicated  by  the  M  progressive 
{then)  of  ver.  1.  It  is  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason  he  changes  the  expression 
which  he  had  used  to  designate  the  weak  in  chap.  xiv.  He  now  employs 
the  terms  dwardq  and  adivaroq,  aNe,  unable,  whereas  he  had  made  use  of  the 
term  aaOev^c-  It  would  be  improper,  however,  completely  to  identify  the 
contrast  expressed  by  these  two  terms,  employed  ver.  1,  with  that  between 
Judeo-Christians  and  believers  of  Gentile  origin.  For  by  saying  i}/if/f,  tw, 
the  apostle  shows  clearly  that  he  puts  himself  among  the  strong,  and  not 
only  himself,  but  all  those  also  of  his  Jewish  fellow-countrymen  who,  like 
Aquilas  and  Priscilla,  for  example,  have  risen  to  the  height  of  Christian 
spirituality.  Among  the  weak,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  found  a 
goodly  number  of  former  proselytes  who  had  brought  with  them  into  the 
gospel  their  attachment  to  the  law.  We  acknowledge  then,  with  Mangold, 
that  the  contrast  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  in  chap.  xv.  does  not 
coincide  absolutely  with  that  of  chap.  xiv.     There  the  matter  in  question 
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was  only  a  special  feature  of  Judeo-Christian  formalism  ;  here  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  conduct  to  be  observed  toward  the  formalist  spirit  in  itself. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  same 
author,  when  he  represents  the  strong  and  the  weak  here  as  two  small 
minorities,  two  ultra  parties  of  the  right  and  left,  the  one  of  extreme  Qen- 
tile-Christians,  the  other  of  particularly  narrow  Judeo-Christians,  whom 
Paul  contrasted  with  the  in  general  moderate  Judeo-Christian  mass  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  How  could  Paul  himself,  by  saying  :  toe,  the  strong,  take 
his  place  in  one  of  these  extreme  parties,  which,  according  to  Mangold, 
wished  even  (see  at  ver.  7)  to  excommunicate  the  weak  I  This  construc- 
tion, whereby  it  is  sought  in  the  face  of  this  whole  passage  to  save  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Judeo-Christian  majority  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is  an  ex- 
pedient which  all  critics  have  hitherto  judged  untenable. — 'AaSev^iuiTa, 
the  if\/irmities  or  weahiestses;  these  are,  as  Hodge  says,  '^the  prejudices, 
errors,  and  faults  which  arise  from  weakness  of  faith.''  The  strong  ought 
to  show  his  strength,  not  by  humiliating  the  weak  and  triumphing  in  the 
feeling  of  his  superiority,  but  by  bearing  the  burden  of  his  weakness  with 
love  and  tenderness.  To  serve  is  always  in  the  gospel  the  true  sign  of 
strength  (Gal.  vi.  2). — But  to  be  able  to  act  thus,  there  is  an  enemy  that 
must  be  swept  out  of  our  own  heart :  self-complacency.  The  man  who 
boasts  of  his  superiority  in  understanding  and  in  Christian  liberty,  is  not 
fitted  to  assist  the  weak  ;  rather  he  estranges  and  revolts  them. 

Vv.  2,  3.  **  Let  etery  one ^qfus*  'please  his  neighbor  in  tohat  is  good  to  edi- 
fication. For  also  Christ  pleased  not  Himself;  hut,  as  it  is  written,  The 
reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  itw." — The*  ycip,  for,  in  the 
T.  R.,  is  certainly  unauthentic  :  the  asyndeton  implies  a  more  emphatic  re- 
production of  the  thought  of  ver.  1.  The  word  erery  one  seems  to  us  to 
extend  the  exhortation  to  all  the  members  of  the  church,  weak  or  strong ; 
it  is  as  if  it  ran  :  **  Yes,  let  every  one  of  us  in  generaP'  .  .  . — There  are 
two  ways  of  seeking  to  please  our  neighbor.  In  the  one  we  are  self-seeking ; 
we  seek  to  satisfy  our  interest  or  self-love.  In  the  other,  we  seek  the  good 
of  our  neighbor  himself.  It  is  this  latter  way  only  which  the  apostle 
recommends  :  such  is  the  force  of  the  first  clause  :  in  good ;  for  gooa,  not 
from  egoism.  Then  this  abstract  notion  is  positively  determined  by  the 
second  clause  :  to  edification.  The  life  of  Paul  was  all  through  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  precept ;  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  83,  34. 

Ver.  8.  The  example  of  Christ  is  to  the  believer  the  new  law  to  be 
realized  ([Gal.  vi.  2) ;  hence  the  for  also.  If,  as  man,  Christ  had  pleased 
Himself  m  the  use  of  His  liberty,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  His  own  righteousness  had  acquired,  what  would  have 
come  of  our  salvation  ?  But  He  had  only  one  thought :  to  struggle  for  the 
destruction  of  sin,  without  concerning  Himself  about  His  own  well-being, 
or  sparing  Himself  even  for  an  instant.  In  this  bold  and  persevering 
struggle  against  our  enemy,  evil.  He  drew  on  Him  the  hatred  of  all  God's 
adversaries  here  below,  so  that  the  lamentation  of  the  Psalmist,  Ixix.  9, 
became  as  it  were  the  motto  of  His  life.  In  laboring  thus  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  He  recoiled,  as  Isaiah  had  prophesied, 
** neither  before  shame  nor  spitting.''  This  certainly  is  the  antipodes  of 
pleasing  ourselves,  Ps.  Ixix.  applies  only  indirectly  to  the  Messiah  (ver.  5  : 
**i/y  sins  are  not  hid") ;  it  describes  the  righteous  Israelite  suffering  for 
the  cause  of  God.  But  this  is  precisely  the  type  of  which  Jesus  was  the 
supreme  realization. — We  need  not  say,  with  Meyer,  that  Paul  adopts  the 
saying  of  the  Psalmist  directly  into  his  own  text.  It  is  more  natural, 
seeing  the  total  change  of  construction,  like  Grotius,  to  supply  this  idea : 
*'&tti  he  did  as  is  written  ;"  comp.  John  xiii.  18. — Paul,  vv.  1  and  2,  had 

'  T.  R.  read"*  yap  after  eiracrros,  with  some  Mnn.  only. 
*  F  Q  P,  It^iq-  read  vfiwK  iustead  of  i\iu»v. 
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said  us;  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe,  that  in  writing  these  last  sayings 
he  could  avoid  thinking  of  his  own  apostolic  life. 

But  divine  succor  is  needed  to  enable  us  to  follow  this  line  of  conduct 
unflinchingly  ;  and  this  succor  the  believer  finds  only  in  the  constant  use 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  help  of  God  which  accompanies  it  (vv.  4-6). 

Yv.  4-6.  ^^^ For  whaUoecer  things  were  written,  aforetime^  were  torUten^Jbr 
our  learfdng^  that  we^  thratigh  patience  and  through '  comfort  of  the  Scriptures^ 
might  have  hope.  Now  the  Qod  of  patience*  and  of  comfort  grant  you  to  ie 
like-minded  one  toward  another  according  to  Christ  Jesus;  *  that  with  one  accord 
ye  may  with  one  mouth  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*^ — 
The  transition  from  ver.  8  to  ver.  4  is  this  :  "  If  I  thus  apply  this  saying  of 
the  Psalmist  to  Christ  and  ourselves,  it  is  because,  in  general,  all  Scripture 
was  written  to  instruct  and  strengthen  us.'*  It  is  certain  that  in  the  casu 
of  the  first  verb  we  should  read  irpoeypdtinj,  was  written  aforetim/C ;  and 
probably  we  should  read  for  the  second  the  simple  typ^L^ri^  was  written 
(comp.  the  critical  note).  The  new  light  which  Scripture  revelation 
throws  on  all  things,  and  particularly  on  the  events  of  human  life,  diffuses 
in  the  heart  the  strength  wliich  makes  us  hold  out  {vfcofjuwfj^  patience)^  and 
eren  hold  out  joyously  {napaKh^ig^  comfort).  Whether  we  read  or  reject 
the  second  6t&^  throu^h^  the  genitive  rwv  ypcupijv,  of  the  Scriptures^  equally 
depends  on  both  the  preceding  substantives :  the  patience  and  comfort  of 
which  the  Scriptures  are  the  source. — And  it  is  by  these  dispositions  that 
we  are  kept  at  the  height  of  Christian  hope  which  anticipates  the  joy  of 
perfect  salvation.  We  need  not  give  the  verb  ix^f^^^  ^^^  exceptional  mean- 
ing of  holding  fast  (Karixetv)  ;  the  simple  sense  of  possessing  is  enough. — 
Baur  has  found  in  this  verse  an  evidence  of  the  unauthenticity  of  the  whole 
piece.  How  could  the  apostle,  on  occasion  of  the  passage  quoted  (ver.  8), 
set  himself  to  speak  all  at  once  of  the  entire  O.  T.  ?  But  he  forgets  that 
this  whole  piece  is  a  practical  exhortation,  and  that  in  such  circumstances 
the  particumr  recommendation  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  is  quite  in  place. 
The  inspiration  thereto  was  probably  given  by  the  apostle^s  own  daily  ex- 
perience.— But  he  knows  well  himself  that  Scripture  is  ineffectual  without 
the  direct  help  of  the  God  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  therefore  to  Him  that 
he  lifts  his  eyes,  ver.  5. 

Ver.  5.  By  the  double  description  of  God  as  the  Ood  of  patience  and 
of  consolation^  He  is  characterized  as  the  true  source  of  these  two  graces 
which  are  communicated  to  us  through  the  channel  of  the  Scriptures.  To 
get  them  we  must  therefore  go  not  only  to  the  Scriptures,  but  to  Himself. 
— There  is  a  close  relation  in  a  church  between  the  consolation  and  the 
union  of  its  members.  When  all  are  inwardly  consoled  from  above,  the 
way  is  paved  for  communion  of  hearts,  all  together  aspiring  vehemently 
nfter  the  same  supreme  good.  It  is  this  common  impulse  which  is  expressed 
by  PauFs  term  (qtpoveiv  kv  aXX).  He  thus  returns  to  the  principal  idea  of 
the  passage,  which  he  had  left  for  an  instant  to  speak  of  the  Scriptures. — 
On  the  difference  between  Christ  Jesus  and  Jesus  Christy  see  at  i.  1. 

Ver.  6.  When  one  common  aspiration  reigns  in  the  church,  secondary  di- 
versities no  longer  separate  hearts  ;  and  from  the  internal  communion  there 
results  common  adoration  like  pure  harmony  from  a  concert  of  well-tuned 
instruments.  All  hearts  being  melted  in  one,  all  mouths  become  only  one. 
And  how  so?  Because  one  being  only  appears  henceforth  to  all  as  worthy 
of  being  glorified. — It  seems  obvious  to  us,  since  the  two  words  Ood  and 
Father  are  joined  in  Greek  by  one  and  the  same  article,  that  the  comple- 
ment :  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  must  depend  on  both.     Comp.  Eph.  i.  17 

*  B.  Tt.  read  eypa^iijnptead  of  vporfpaArf. 

*  T.  R..  with  ALP.  reads  trporypo^ij  instead  of  typau^. 
'  D  B  F  G  P  omit  tbo  second  Sia. 

*  The  French  original  here  has  cTeiperance^  hat  this  matt  be  an  error  of  the  printer  or  the 
oopTlat.— T.  W.  C. 

A  T.  R.,  with  B  D  B  O  L,  It.  reads  Xpurrov  lii<rovv ;  K  A  C  £  P,  Syr. :  Inawv  Xpwrov. 
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("the  God  of  Jesus  Christ");  Matt,  xxvii.  46  ("my  God,  my  God"); 
John  XX.  17  ("  my  Father  ana  your  Father,  my  God  and  your  God  ").  The 
expression  :  Oodof  Jetus  Christ,  denotes  the  i  elation  of  complete  depend- 
ence ;  and  the  expression  :  Father  of  Jems  Christ,  the  relation  of  perfect 
intimacy.  The  ideal  here  described  by  the  apostle,  and  which  is  the  su- 
preme object  of  the  prayer  "which  he  has  just  formed,  yer.  5,  is  therefore 
that  of  the  union  of  the  entire  church,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in 
the  adoration  of  the  God  and  Father  who  has  redeemed  and  sanctitied  it  by 
Jesus  Christ.  This  union  was  in  a  sense  his  personal  work,  and  the  prize  of 
his  apostolic  labors.  How  his  heart  must  have  leaped,  hearing  already  by 
the  anticipation  of  faith,  the  hymn  of  saved  humanity  I  It  is  the  part  of 
every  believer,  therefore,  to  make  all  the  advances  and  all  the  sacrifices 
which  love  demands  in  order  to  work  for  so  magnificent  a  result.  8o  there 
is  added,  as  the  conclusion  of  all  that  precedes  (from  xiv.  1),  ver.  7. 

Ver.  7.  **  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us,^  to  the 
glory  of  Ood,^^ — The  compassionate  welcome  which  Christ  has  given  to  all 
the  members  of  the  church  individually  ought  to  be  perpetually  reproduced 
in  the  welcome  of  goodwill  and  tenderness  which  they  give  one  another  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  And  if  there  is  some  concession  to  make,  some  an- 
tipathy to  surmount,  some  difference  of  opinion  to  allow,  some  injury  to 
forgive,  one  thing  ought  to  lift  us  above  all  these  annoyances — the  thought 
that  we  are  thereby  laboring  for  the  glory  of  God,  who  received  us  in  grace 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Mutual  love  ought  to  reign  supremely  in  a  church 
wholly  composed  of  the  Lord's  well-beloved.  We  should  probably  read 
17/xdc,  us,  us  believers  in  general,  rather  than  iuag  you  (the  Christians  of 
Home).  This  latter  reading  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  verb  in  the  second 
person  plural :  receive  ye.  The  words  :  to  the  glory  of  God,  depend  rather 
on  the  first  than  on  the  second  verb  ;  for  they  are  intended  to  explain  the 
recommendation. — Mangold  finds  himself  led  by  his  peculiar  point  of  view, 
according  to  which  the  strong  in  this  chapter  are  merely  the  small  number 
of  extreme  Paulinists,  to  give  to  the  word  receive  a  wholly  diflFerent  sense 
from  that  which  it  had  xiv.  1,  where  the  same  recommendation  was  id- 
dressed  to  the  entire  (according  to  him,  Judeo-Christian)  church.  The 
party  of  the  strong  mentioned  here  had,  according  to  this  critic,  pushed 
opposition  to  the  weak  the  length  of  regarding  them  as  a  burden  to  the  life 
of  the  church,  and  of  demanding  their  excommunication.  And  this  is  what 
Paul  would  prevent.  It  is  very  obvious  how  arbitrary  is  this  difference 
laid  down  in  the  notion  of  receiving.  Not  only  can  the  ^rpoa^afi^veoBat  (re- 
ceive) signify  nothing  else  than  in  xiv.  1,  but,  moreover,  the  apostle  would 
never  have  consented  to  rank  himself,  as  he  would  do  by  the  word  us  (w. 
1  and  2),  in  a  party  so  violent. 

The  apostle  would  seem,  by  this  conclusion,  to  have  reached  the  end  of 
the  whole  development  begun  xiv.  1.  But  he  has  still  an  explanation  to 
add  :  If  Christ  has  received  us  with  equal  goodness,  there  has  yet  been  a 
difference  in  the  mode  of  this  receiving.  Unity  in  the  works  of  God  is 
never  uniformity.  Rather  harmony  implies  variety.  This  common  adora- 
tion, in  which  all  presently  existing  contrasts  in  the  church  aie  to  be  fused, 
does  not  prevent  each  group  in  the  new  people  of  God  from  bringing  with 
it  its  own  experiences,  and  playing  its  pailicular  part  in  the  final  concert. 

Vv.  8,  9a.  *'*'  Now  •  /  say  that  Christ  *  was  *  made  a  minister  of  the  circum" 
dsion  for  the  truth  of  Ood,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers,  but 
that  the  Oentiles  glorify  Ood  for  His  mercy  ;" — The  gracious  acceptance  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  men  has  taken  place  in  two  principal  ways.     In 

>  T.  R.  reads,  with  B  D  P :  y^tLon ;  all  the  revt :  v^a«. 

8  T.  R.,  wifh  L,  Syr..  r»ad«  *«  inoio) :  all  the  re»t :  ya^  (Jbr). 

*  T.  R.,  with  D  £  F  O,  It.  Syr.,  reads  lyftrvvv  Xptirror ;   L  P :  Xpwrw  Iifomrv;   K  A  B  C: 

XptOTOV. 

«  T.  K.,  with  K  A  £  L  P :  Ycycin|<r^cu ;  B  C  D  £  F  Q:  Y«rco^^a*. 
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His  relation  to  the  Jews,  God  has  above  all  displayed  ffU  truth^  His  fidelity 
to  His  ancient  promises ;  in  His  relation  to  the  Qentiles,  He  has  more  par- 
ticularly manifested  His  mercy ;  for,  without  having  promised  them  any- 
thing  directly,  He  has  given  everything  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Jews. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  with  the  voice  which  rises  from  the  people  of  Israel 
to  celebrate  God^s  faithfulness,  there  shoi/ld  henceforth  be  joined  that  of 
the  G«ntile  world  magnifying  His  grace.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  this  ad* 
mirable  passage,  which  extends  to  ver.  18. — The  reading  yap,  far,  would 
introduce  the  demonstration  of  the  irpoatTiA^sroy  He  received  us.  But  what 
follows  is  rather  an  explanation  than  a  proof ;  the  latter  would  have  been 
superduous.  We  must  therefore  read  Ae/b)  6k  i  ^*'Now,  here  is  my  whole 
thought  regarding  this  receiving  on  the  part  of  Christ,  and  the  duty  of 
union  arising  from  it.'^ — What  attracts  the  Jew  to  Christ  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  gains  for  Him  the  heart  of  the  Gentile.  The  Jew  is 
struck  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  His,  person  (comp.  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew) ;  the  heart  of  the  Gentile  is  taken  by  the  view  of  His 
mercy  (comp.  the  Gospel  of  Luke). — ^Bauer  has  thought  that  the  expres- 
sion :  minister  of  the  circumcision^  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  and 
that  it  betrayed  a  writer  disposed  to  carry  concessions  to  Judaism  much 
further  than  St.  Paul  could  have  done.  But  what  is  there  in  this  expres- 
sion which  goes  beyond  the  contents  of  Gal.  iv.  4  and  5:  '^Born  of  a 
woman,  bom  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  law"  ? 
All  the  Gospels  prove  that  Jesus  submitted  to  the  strictest  observance  of 
the  law,  and  that  from  His  circumcision  to  His  death  He  enveloped  Him- 
self as  it  were  in  the  national  form  of  Israelitish  life.  It  is  a  gratuitous 
error  of  commentators  to  think  that  he  ever  violated  the  Sabbath,  even  in 
His  works  of  healing.  He  simply  freed  it  from  the  Pharisaical  prescriptions 
which  had  greatly  exaggerated  Sabbatical  strictness.  And  when  Paul 
says,  Phil.  ii.  8  :  "He  became  obedient,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross," 
he  exactly  expresses  the  idea  contained  in  the  term  with  which  Baur  finds 
fault.  Hilgenfeld  himself  acknowledges  the  error  of  the  master  of  his 
school  on  this  point:  '*This  passage,"  says  he,  '*  contains  nothing  more 
than  was  already  contained  in  chap.  xi.  of  our  Epistle." — Several  mbs.  sub- 
stitute the  aorist  ykveodai  for  the  perfect  yeytv^adat, ;  erroneously,  without 
doubt,  for  the  fact  in  question  is  one  which  remains  forever  in  its  results, 
as  is  proved  in  the  sequel. — To  establish  a  promise  is  to  confirm  by  fulfilling 
it.  Comp.  2  Cor.  i.  19,  20,  a  passage  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  exegesis  of 
ours. 

Ver.  9(1.  The  Gentiles,  indeed,  occupied  a  place  in  the  prophecies  com- 
mitted to  Israel ;  but  God  had  never  promised  them  anything  directly. 
This  circumstance  gave  to  the  salvation  which  was  granted  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  Jews  a  more  marked  character  of  freeness. — ^The  verb  do^daai,  to 
glorify  J  is  not  an  optative,  as  Hofmann  thinks  ;  the  change  of  construction 
would  be  too  abrupt.  It  is  the  aorist  infinitive  ;  and  this  infinitive  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  parallel  to  pepai&acu,  to  establish,  and  consequently  as 
dependent  on  el^,  in  order  to:  "in  order  to  confirm  the  promises  .  .  .,  and 
in  order  that  the  GentQes  might  glorify"  .  .  .,  as  Meyer  thinks.  For  the 
work  of  God  for  the  Gentiles  would  thus  be  made  dependent  on  the  act  by 
which  Jesus  became  a  minister  of  the  law  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  which,  in 
this  passage  at  least,  would  have  no  meaning.  The  simple  construction  is 
to  make  this  infinitive,  as  well  as  the  preceding  yeyev^adai,  the  object  of 
?Jyu,  I  say :  "Now,  I  say  that  Jesus  became  a  minister  .  .  .  for  the  truth 
of  God  .  .  .  ;  and  that  the  Gentiles  glorify  [have  in  Him  a  cause  for  glori- 
fying] God  for  His  mercy."  Thus  is  formed  the  sublime  duet  in  which 
there  is  uttered  henceforth  the  thanksgiving  of  the  entire  race. — ^In  support 
of  this  idea  Paul  now  quotes  a  series  of  O.  T.  passages  which  announced 
the  future  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  eternal  hallelujah. 

Vv.  9&,  10.   **  According  cls  itis  toritten,  For  this  cause  IwiU  praise  Thee 
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among  the  Gentiles^  and  »ing  vrvto  Thy  name.  And  again  He  mithy  E^iee^ 
ye  GentileSy  with  HU  peojile.^^ — The  first  passage  quoted  is  Ps.  xviii.  49  : 
David,  victorious  over  all  his  enemies,  declares  that  he  will  make  his  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  resound  even  in  the  heathen  countries  subject  to  his  scep- 
tre, in  order  to  associate  these  nations  in  celebrating  the  vrork  of  Jehovah. 
In  the  application,  Paul  starts  from  the  idea  that  what  was  accomplished 
in  David ^s  person  must  be  more  magnificently  realized  in  that  of  his  anti- 
type the  Messiah. 

The  second  passage  (ver.  10)  is  found  in  Deut.  xxxii.  43.  Moses,  in  his 
final  hymn,  describes  IsraePs  future  deliverance  and  the  judgment  of  their 
adversaries  ;  then  he  invites  the  Gentiles  who  have  escaped  punishment  to 
join  their  song  of  rejoicing  with  that  of  Israel  glorified.  The  apostle  fol- 
lows the  version  of  the  LXX.  The  latter  translates  from  a  form  of  the  text 
which  is  not  that  of  our  Masoretic  text,  but  which  has  been  proved  by  Ken- 
nicott  as  a  variant.  According  to  this  reading,  the  preposition  eth  (iHth) 
stands  before  ammo  (His  peopb),  which  leads  to  the  meaning  of  the  LXX. 
and  of  the  apostle  :  **  Rejoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  His  people.**  If  this  efh 
be  rejected,  as  in  the  ordinary  text,  we  may  translate :  **  Rejoice,  ye  na- 
tions. His  people,"  either,  with  De  Wette,  applying  the  term  nations  i^ojim) 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  or  holding,  with  Aquilas,  Theodotion,  Oster- 
Vald,  Hofmann,  that  it  is  the  Gentiles  themselves  who  are  here  designated  as 
the  people  of  God.  In  the  sense  of  De  Wette,  the  application  Paul  makes 
of  this  saying  would  have  no  connection  with  the  thought  which  is  really 
expressed.  But  this  meaning  is  not  admissible,  for  Moses  could  not  desig- 
nate the  people  of  Israel  as  gojim,  Qentilea^  especially  in  a  song  which  turns 
throughout  on  the  antagonism  between  Israel  and  the  heathen.  The  second 
explanation  would  be  possible ;  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  object  of 
the  apostolic  quotation.  Only  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  idea  of  the 
transformation  of  the  Gentiles  into  God*s  people  has  not  been  so  much  as 
hinted  by  the  rest  of  the  song. — Again,  it  may  be  translated,  as  by  the  Vul- 
gate and  Segond  :  '*  Nations,  praise  His  people,**  or,  *^  Sing  the  praises  of 
His  people.**  But  is  it  natural  to  direct  praise  to  Israel  rather  than  to  Je- 
hovah ?  Besides,  Meyer  rightly  observes  that  the  Hiphil  hirenin,  to  nngy 
either  has  no  regimen  (Ps.  xxxii.  11),  or  it  is  construed  with  the  dative  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  1). — Lange  and  others  hold  yet  a  different  translation  :  '*  Gentiles, 
make  His  people  sing  with  joy  (by  turning  to  the  Lord).**  Hirenin  has  really 
this  causative  sense,  Ps.  Ixv.  8.  But  there  is  no  question  here  of  making 
Israel  rejoice,  but  of  celebrating  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  If  the  meaning  de- 
fended by  Hofmann  (see  above)  is  inadmissible,  it  only  remains  to  follow  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  and  which  has  passed  into  the  text  of  the 
apostle.  The  idea  of  these  two  quotations,  as  well  as  of  the  two  following,  is 
the  announcement  of  the  great  fact :  that  a  day  will  come  when  the  Gen- 
tiles shall  celebrate  Jehovah  in  concert  with  Israel. 

Vv.  11,  12.  ^''  And  a>gain^^  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Gentiles;  and  let  all  the 
peoples  laud  Him  !  *  And  again,  Isaiah  saith.  There  shall  he  the  root  of  Jesse^ 
and  He  that  ariseth  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles  ;  in  him  shall  tlie  Gentiles  Ivopey 
— The  third  passage  is  taken  from  Ps.  cxvii.  1.  This  hymn  in  honor  of  Je- 
hovah, ascribed  to  the  Gentiles,  naturally  supposes  their  conversion  and 
their  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  prefer  the  reading  ii^axvtaar*^ 
aav,  let  thmn  laud,  to  the  T.  R.  kTrmvEaare,  laud  ye.  The  second  person  is 
probably  a  correction  after  the  preceding  proposition.  The  hss.  of  the 
LXX.  present  the  same  variant. 

Ver.  12.  Quotation  from  Isa.  xi.  10.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
is  :  **  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  shoot  of  Jesse,  which  shall  be  setup 
as  a  banner  for  the  peoples.**  .  .  .     For  the  figure  of  an  erected  lannery 

»  B  D  E  F,  It.  Syr.  read  Ktyn  after  iroAii'. 

'  T.  R.,  with  F  O  L  P,  reads  evaivtaar*  (laud  ye)  instead  of  ciratKc<raTwvay  {Ut  (hem  lawi), 
wliicii  all  the  others  read. 
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the  LXX.  have  substituted  the  idea  of  a  person  rising  up  to  reign  ;  Paul 
quotes  after  them.  In  meaning  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. — With  what 
emotion  does  St.  Paul  refer  to  all  these  passages,  each  of  which  was  the 
motto,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  work  among  the  Gentiles  !  One  understands, 
in  reading  such  quotations,  what  he  said  in  ver.  4,  undoubtedly  fiom  his 
own  experience,  of  the  patience  and  consolation  which  are  kept  up  in  the 
believer  by  the  daily  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the  ever  new  hope 
which  they  inspire.  This  idea  of  nope  is  that  which  is  expressed  in  the 
prayer  uttered  ver.  13.  For  this  adoration  of  the  Gentiles,  to  which  the 
four  preceding  quotations  refer,  is  the  fruit  not  only  of  the  enjoyment  of 
present  blessings,  but  also,  and  above  all,  of  the  hope  of  future  blessings. 

Ver.  13.  **iVwr  the  Ood  of  hope  Jill  you  toith  every  kind  of  joy  and  peace  in 
believing^  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  tJie  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  P^ 
— God  is  described  here  as  the  Oodofhope^  evidently  in  relation  to  the  last 
words  of  the  preceding  quotation  :  *^  In  Him  shall  the  Gentiles  hope.'*  The 
apostle  could  not  more  clearly  designate  his  readers  as  former  Geutiles,  than 
he  does  by  this  connection. — The  richer  the  possession  of  present  blessings 
{peace  and  joy)  which  the  believer  derives  by  the  ever-renewed  act  of  faith 
(ev  r^  Kiareveiv,  literally,  by  believing)^  the  more  does  his  soul  rise  to  the 
lively  view  of  future  blessings,  and  according  to  the  expression  of  the  apos- 
tle, superabounds  or  overflows  with  hope. — The  last  words  :  the  power  of 
the  Iloly  Spirity  point  out  to  the  reader  once  more,  as  in  xiv.  17,  the  true 
power  which  they  ought  to  seek,  in  opposition  to  the  factitious  power  by 
which  one  exalts  himself  so  easily  above  others.  The  former  unites,  for  it 
strives  to  serve  (xv.  1),  whereas  the  second  disunites. 

From  the  very  marked  connection  of  this  whole  last  passage  with  the 
apostle^s  ministry,  it  forms  at  once  the  conclusion  of  the  didactic  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  transition  to  the  epistolary  conclusion  in 
which  Paul  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  present  situation  of  his  apostolig 
work. 

The  reasons  alleged  by  Banr  against  the  anthenticity  of  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter  have  appeared  to  us  withont  force.  The  spirit  of  conciliation  in 
regard  to  Judaism,  which  Baur  judges  incompatible  with  Paul's  character, 
never  ceased  to  be  that  which  inspired  his  work.  It  was  because  he  felt  the 
need  of  keeping  up  union  with  the  Twelve,  that  after  each  of  his  missions  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  '*lest/'  as  he  says  himself,  Gal.  ii.  2,  **he  had  run 
in  vain."  The  collections  which  he  made  in  the  churches  of  the  Gentile 
world  in  behalf  of  the  Judeo-Christians  of  Palestifie  had  the  same  object. 
This  was  also  the  object  of  the  personal  concessions  of  which  he  speaks  1  Cor. 
ix.  21,  22,  and  by  which  he  became  '*to  the  weak  as  weak,"  exactly  as  he 
recommends  to  the  strong  in  this  passage.  Hilgenf  eld  rightly  says  :  **What 
is  looked  upon  as  not  possibly  Paul's,  to  my  conviction  only  proves  one  thing  : 
that  since  the  days  of  Marcion  there  has  been  formed  an  inexact  idea  of  the 
apostle  to  which  it  is  still  sought  at  the  present  day  to  conform  the  real  Paul ' ' 
{E^rdeU.  p.  323).  It  will  be  seen  that  this  observation  applies  equally  to  the 
criticism  of  Baur  and  Lucht  in  regard  to  the  second  part  of  this  chapter. 

According  to  Schultz,  it  is  from  ver.  7  that  the  real  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
reoommepees,  to  which  the  whole  moral  treatise,  xii.  1-xv.  6,  was  originally 
foreign.  It  would  follow  therefrom  that  the  wherefore  of  ver.  7  was  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  end  of  chap.  xi.  There  is  something  seductive 
at  first  glance  in  this  combination.  The  mercy  shown  both  to  the  Gentiles 
and  to  the  Jews  (xi.  32)  is  well  adapted  to  justify  the  invita^on  to  the  mutual 
receiving  spoken  of  in  our  ver.  7.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  relation 
is  factitious— 1st.  Because  the  object  of  chap.  xi.  was  to  justify  God's  dispen- 
sations toward  the  people  of  Israel,  and  not  to  endeavor  the  union  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  the  church  ;  2d.  Because  ver.  7  is  in  evident,  and  we  might  say 
literal  correlation,  not  with  any  saying  whatever  of  chap,  xi.,  but  with  the  first 
three  verses  of  chap.  xiv. 

Finally,  we  have  an  inference  to  draw  from  this  whole  piece,  xiv.  1  -xv.  13, 
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as  to  the  composition  of  the  chnroh  of  Borne.  We  appropriate  the  observation 
of  Hilgeufeld,  who  declares  that  in  this  passage,  as  nowhere  else,  there  is 
revealed  the  true  composition  of  this  church  ;  but  we  apply  it  in  a  veiy 
different  sense  from  his.  While  confessing,  indeed,  that  Pai^  is  addressing 
the  Roman  Christians  in  a  body  as  strong  (xiv.  1  and  xv.  1),  this  critic  refuses 
to  conclude  therefrom  that  the  majority  of  the  church  were  Pauline  by  convic- 
tion and  Gentile-Christian  by  origin.  How  does  he  escape  from  this  con- 
sequence, which  is  yet  so  evident  ?  By  supposing  that  Paul  expresses  himself 
thus  :  "as  conceiving  good  hopes  of  them" — ih&t  is  to  say,  describing  them 
here  not  as  they  are.  but  as  he  hopes  they  will  become.  This  critical  subter- 
fuge will  deceive  no  one. 

M.  Beuss  experiences  no  less  embarrassment  in  view  of  our  passage.  In 
his  Jlisioire  des  ecrits  du  N.  T.  he  expressed  himself  thus  :  **  This  passage  is 
cleverly  turned,  so  as  to  make  believe  that  the  freer  opinion  was  dominant  at 
Kome,  while  the  contrary  was  assuredly  the  case."  Beuss  thus  ascribed  tactics 
to  the  apostle  unworthy  of  his  character,  rather  than  abandon  his  preconceived 
opinion  of  a  Judeo-Christian  majority  in  this  church.  In  his  (Jommentaire  sitr 
Us  epttres  patdiennes  he  expresses  himself  somewhat  differently  :  "  It  is  thus 
evident,"  he  says,  "  that  the  author  considers  the  Christian  community  of 
Borne  as  not  being  exclusively  composed  of  Jews.*'  That  is  certainly  very 
evident,  and  no  one  ever  denied  that  there  were  at  Bome  other  Christians  than 
those  of  Jewish  origin.  But  this  confession  is  altogether  insufficient.  Instead 
of  not  exclusively,  he  should  have  said  not  essentially,  to  deal  fairly  with  the  text 
before  us.  The  violent  expedient  attempted  by  Mangold,  in  his  desire  to 
evade  this  conchision,  demonstrates  it  better  than  anything  else.  And  when 
Schultz.  acknowledging  that  the  strong  are  Paulinists,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  form  the  majority  in  the  church,  concludes  therefrom  that  the  whole 
passage,  xiv.  1-xv.  6,  cannot  have  been  addressed  to  the  church  of  Bome,  seeing 
tluit  Vie  mijority  of  it  voas  Jewish- Christian,  he  will  allow  us  to  regard  this  simply 
as  a  naive  Confession  of  the  falsity  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  to  conclude  by 
saying,  to  the  contraiy  effect :  As  this  passage  cannot  have  been  written  to  a 
Jewish-Christian  church,  and  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  church  of  Bome,  the 
majority  of  this  church  was  not  Jewish-Christian. 
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XV.  14-XVI.  27. 

Wb  have  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Komaiis  is  a  didactic  treatise,  doc-  *^ 
trixial  and  practical,  contained  in  a  letter.  The  treatise  is  now  clo,sed,  and 
the  letter  begins  again.  It  is  easy  to  show,  indeed,  that  the  part  about  to 
follow  is  closely  correlated  to  the  epistolary  preface  which  preceded  the 
treatise  (i.  1-15).  The  apostle  apologizes  for  the  liberty  with  which  he 
writes  to  the  Christians  of  Rome,  by  reminding  them  of  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  (xv.  14-16).  This  passage  corresponds  to  i.  14  and  15,  where  he 
declares  himself  a  d^tor  for  the  gospel  to  all  Gentiles,  the  Romans  included. 
He  explains  (xv.  17-24)  what  has  kept  him  hitherto  in  the  east.  Thus  he 
completes  what  he  had  said,  i.  11-13,  of  the  impossibility  he  had  before 
found  in  the  way  of  visiting  Rome.  The  personal  salutations  which  we  find 
in  the  first  part  of  chap.  xvi.  correspond  to  the  address,  i.  7  :  '*To  all  that 
are  at  Rome,  beloved  of  God."  Finally,  the  doxology  which  closes  at 
once  chap.  xvi.  and  the  whole  Epistle  (vv.  25-27)  brings  us  back  to  the 
idea  with  which  the  letter  had  opened  (i.  1,  2)  :  that  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  plan  by  the  gospel  promised  beforehand  in  the  O.  T.  Thus  the 
circle  is  completed ;  on  every  other  view  (whether  the  end  of  the  Epistle 
be  put  at  chap.  xi.  or  at  chap,  xiv.)  it  is  broken. 

This  conclusion  contains  the  following  passages  : 

(1)  XV.  14-38,  where  the  apostle  gives  explanations  of  a  personal  nature 
regarding  his  letter,  his  work  in  general,  bis  approaching  visit  to  Rome, 
and  the  journey  which  he  must  first  make  to  Jerusalem. 

(2)  xvi.  1-16  :  Recommendations  and  salutations  of  the  apostle. 

(3)  Vv.  17-20  :  A  warning  in  regard  to  the  probable  arrival  of  Judaizers 
in  the  church  of  Rome. 

(4)  Vv.  21-24  :  The  salutations  of  his  fellow- workers. 

(5)  y  V.  25-27  :  The  doxology  which  closes  the  Epistle. 

TWENTY-NTNTH  PASSAGE  (XV.  14-83). 

PerMmal  Meplanations. 

This  passage  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  his  readers  full  light 
as  to  the  apostle^s  conduct  toward  them.  These  explanations  relate  first  to 
this  letter  itself. 

Vv.  14^16. 

Vv.  14,  15.  ^^  Now  I  myself  also  am  persuaded  qfyou^  my  brethren,  that  ye 
also '  yourselves  are  full  of  goodness^  filled  with  atl  knowledge,  aUe  also  to  ad- 
monish one  another.*  But  "brethren,*  I  have  written  the  more  boldly  *  unto  you, 
as  in  some  measure  to  put  you  in  remembrance  again  of  these  things,  because  of 

1  Thn  words  mi  ovtoi  are  omitted  by  D  B  F  G,  It. 

*  L  Syr.  read  oAAovf  instead  of  oAAijAovc. 

*  K  A  B  C  omit  aacA^oi. 

*  A  B  ToXfitiftortpmt  instead  of  roAfiifpoTcpoF. 
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the  grace  (hat  is  gitsen  to  me  of  God;'*'*  ^ — The  foim  of  address  :  my  hrethreriy 
is  occasioned  by  the  return  to  the  epistolary  style. — By  saying  :  myself  aUo^ 
the  apostle  hints  that  the  very  full  instruction  which  he  has  given  them  in 
this  Epistle  is  not  caused  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  Christian  attain- 
ments ;  myself:  '*  though  my  letter  might  make  you  suppose  the  contrary.'^ 
This  meaning  seems  to  me  more  natural  than  that  of  many  commentators 
who  suppose  that  Paul  means  :  *'  I,  as  well  as  others/^  or  :  ^*  without  need- 
ing any  one  to  remind  me  of  what  you  are." — The  kjoi  avrol^  ye  also,  is  cer- 
tainly authentic,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of  the  woids  by  the  Greco- 
Latins  ;  the  meaning  is  :  ^*  you  to  whom  I  am  thus  writing."  The  qualities 
on  which  the  apostle  rests  this  favorable  judgment  are  at  once  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  nature.  They  are  full  of  goodness,  ayaOoaiv^ ;  this  word 
denotes  practical  solidity,  the  full  maturity  of  spiritual  life ;  then  they 
possess  in  abundance  every  kind  of  Chn&tisLn- knowledge,  rraaa  yvuaig.  We 
may  remark  the  difference  between  this  testimony  and  the  eulogiuni  passed 
on  the  Corinthians  (1st  Ep.  i.  5),  where  Paul  brings  out  only  this  second 
sort  of  gifts  (knowledge  and  speech), — From  these  two  kinds  of  qualities  it 
followed  that  there  was  among  them  the  capacity  for  providing  in  a  certain 
measure  for  their  own  edification  and  their  mutual  instruction.  The  true 
reading  is  al?i^?,ovc,  one  another,  and  not  as  it  is  in  one  Mj.  and  the  Syriac 
version,  iX^vg,  others.  The  kgI,  also  or  even,  which  accompanies  this  pro- 
noun, means  :  even  among  yourselves,  without  the  help  of  any  master  from 
without.  There  is  nothing  in  the  expressions  of  this  verse  which  goes  be- 
yond what  the  apostle  could  say  with  all  sincerity,  nor  anything  to  support 
the  judgment  of  Baur :  that  these  sayings  are  the  work  of  a  later  writer, 
who,  seeing  the  bad  effect  produced  by  this  letter  on  the  Judeo-Christians 
of  Rome,  sought  to  soothe  them  by  adding  these  chaps,  zv.  and  xvi.  The 
apostle  might  well  think  the  church  of  Rome  very  advanced  in  all  respects, 
without  its  following  that  a  letter  like  this  was  a  work  of  supererogation. 
He  himself  (i.  8)  gave  thanks  for  the  faith  of  his  readers,  **  which  is  spoken 
of  throughout  the  whole  world ;"  and  if  the  terms  which  he  uses  in  our 
verse  could  not  be  applied  fully  to  all  the  individuals  composing  the 
church,  they  were  nevertheless  strictly  true  when  applied  to  the  church  as 
a  whole  ;  for,  as  chap.  xvi.  will  show,  it  possessed  a  very  great  abundance 
of  teachers  and  evangelists  who  could  carry  out  within  it  the  functions 
of  instruction  and  admonition. 

Ver.  15.  The  6i  is  adversative  :  hit ;  nevertheless  ;  and  the  comparative 
TokfLTjpdTEpmf,  more  boldly,  is  explained  precisely  by  this  contrast  with  ver.  1  : 
**  more  freely  than  it  seemed  I  should  do  in  the  case  of  such  a  church." 
The  repetition  of  the  form  of  address :  brethren,  is  perfectly  natural  in 
these  conditions  ;  it  expresses  anew  th^  feeling  of  equality  with  which  the 
apostle  loves  to  approach  them. — In  the  explanation  of  what  follows,  every- 
thing depends  on  the  grammatical  meaning  and  construction  of  aird  fitpov^, 
which  we  have  translated  by  :  in  some  measure,  and  which  literally  signi- 
fies :  in  part.  Some  refer  this  restriction  to  the  verb  :  /  wrote  you  (Meyer, 
for  example),  and  apply  it  solely  to  some  particularly  forcible  passages  of 
the  letter,  such  as  xi.  17-25,  xii.  2,  xiv.  1  et  seq.  But  what  is  there  in 
these  passages  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  and  which  should 
have  called  forth  a  special  apology  ?  Hofmann  refers  this  'Mn  part"  to 
what  is  fragmentary  in  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  in 
no  letter  does  Paul  give  a  statement  of  evangelic  doctrine  which  less  de- 
serves to  be  called  fragmentary.  It  is  impossible  to  get  an  appropriate 
meaning  for  aTzb  fjiipovg,  in  part,  except  by  referring  this  restriction  to 
eiravaiiLfiviioKiiv,  putting  you  in  remembrance,  and  applying  it,  not  to  the  ex- 
tent and  contents  of  the  teaching,  as  if  the  readers  had  had  certain  parts 
of  the  truth  present  to  their  mind,  and  not  others,  but  to  the  mode  of  giv- 

*  T.  R.  readB,  with  7  Mjj.,  viro  iiiBtead  of  am,  which  is  the  reading  of  M  B  F. 
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ing  instruction.  The  apostle  has  written  to  them,  not  with  the  view  of 
teaching  them  things  that  were  new  to  them,  but  to  bring  back  to  their 
memory,  in  a  way  not  to  be  forgotten,  things  which  he  knew  to  be  already 
known  to  them  to  a  certain  degree.  Thus  is  explained  the  <JC)  ^^/  it  is  much 
more  as  reminding  than  as  instructing  them  that  he  has  written.  He 
wished  to  treat  them  not  as  catechumens,  but  as  Christians  and  brethren. — 
And  if  he  has  taken  the  liberty  of  acting  thus  toward  them,  it  is  not  arbi- 
trarily and  at  his  own  hand,  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  mission  which  he  has  re- 
ceived and  of  the  gift  which  has  been  bestowed  on  him  in  order  to  its 
fulfilment.  8uch  is  the  meaning  of  the  6ia  n^  x^P^v^  ^^  cuseount  of  the  grace^ 
ah  expression  which  we  must  beware  of  rendering  "iArem^A  the  grace,*' 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  regimen  in  the  accusative.  The  thing  referred 
to,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  verse,  is  his  commission  as  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  he  has  only  been  obeying  by  writing  thus  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  Thus  he  apologizes  for  his  letter  : — (1)  By  declaring  that  he  wished 
merely  to  remind  his  readers  of  what  they  already  knew  ;  and  (2)  by  tracing 
his  right  of  acting  thus  to  the  apostleship  which  he  has  received.  There  is 
room  for  hesitating  between  the  two  readings,  vtt^J,  **fty  God/'  and  d}r<$, 
**{W  ike  'part  ^God."  The  former  is  perhaps  preferable  in  the  context, 
as  denoting  a  more  direct  divine  interposition. 

The  right  understanding  of  these  two  verses  suffices  to  set  aside  Baur's 
view  regarding  the  entire  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  According  to  this  critic, 
the  apostle  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  bring  over  the  church  from  the 
Judeo^Christian  legal  standpoint  to  his  own  evangelical  conception.  Now, 
to  say  that  all  he  did  was  only  to  bring  hack  to  the  memory  of  his  readers 
what  they  already  knew,  would,  if  such  had  been  his  aim,  be  an  act  of 
gross  hypocrisy  ;  to  make  one  change  his  opinion  is  not  to  remind  him  of 
what  he  knows.  It  is  true  that  Baur  has  sought  to  give  a  quite  different 
meaning  to  the  expression  :  *'  as  putting  you  in  mind."  He  applies  it,  not 
to  the  contents  of  the  Epistle,  but  solely  to  the  communications  which  arc 
about  to  follow  regarding  the  work  which  Paul  has  accomplished  in  the 
world.  But  such  is  not  the  natural  meaning  of  the  word  f>'/>aV^a,  I  have 
written  unto  you  ;  and  the  restriction  :  a^rd  fiipov^,  in  part,  no  longer  in  that 
case  admits  of  explanation.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  Mangold  himself 
declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  a  hypothesis  on  exegetical  processes 
of  such  violence. 

Ver.  16.  **  That  I  should  he  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Oentiles,  min- 
istering as  a  priest  in  the  gospel  of  God,  that  the  offering  of  the  QentUes  might 
he  made  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit.''^ — The  grace  of  apostle- 
ship had  been  given  to  Paul  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  sublime  task. 
The  word  XetrovpySg  denotes  a  public  functionary.  In  this  case  the  func- 
tion involved  is  nothing  less  than  presenting  to  God  the  Gentile  world  as 
an  offering  which  may  be  acceptable  to  Him.  This  world-wide  service  to 
which  Jesus  Christ  Himself  had  called  St.  Paul  was  not  only  that  of  a 
preacher,  it  had  a  priestly  character.  This  is  certainly  what  is  expressed 
by  the  term  Upovpyclv  (see  Meyer)  :  **  to  offer  as  a  priest ;"  not  that  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel  is  in  any  sense  a  mediator  who  comes  between  God 
and  the  believer ;  but  his  function  does  not  consist  in  simple  teaching  ; 
each  time  it  is  an  act  of  consecration  whereby  the  messenger  of  salvation 
offers  to  God  his  own  person  as  well  as  the  persons  of  all  his  hearers.  We 
know  how  Paul  prayed  constantly  for  the  churches  which  he  had  already 
founded  (comp.  i.  8^-10,  and  the  beginning  of  all  the  Epistles),  and  we  can 
thus  imagine  what  the  work  of  their  founding  was.  Thus  was  his  whole 
apostolate  a  priestly  function.  In  the  expression  :  ''  to  fulfil  sacerdotally 
(minister)  the  gospel  of  God,"  we  must  understand,  here  as  elsewhere  (see 
on  i.  8),  by  "  the  gospel,"  not  the  contents,  but  the  act  of  preaching. — The 
end  of  this  priestly  office  confided  to  the  apostle  is  to  transform  the  world  of 
the  Gentiles  into  an  offering  toell^leasing  to  Ood,     Comp.  Phil.  ii.  17. — T«v 
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Wvav,  of  the  OentUeSy  is  a  genitive  of  apposition  :  the  offering  which  consists 
of  the  persons  of  the  Gentiles.  The  verb  ykvrirat,  might  he  {become),  indicates 
progress  ;  this  progress  does  not  consist  only  in  the  growing  extension  of 
the  work  ;  but  also,  and  especially,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  words,  in 
the  transformation  of  those  who  are  its  subjects  :  heing  sanctified  by  the  Jloly 
Spirit.  The  word  of  salvation  received  with  faith  must  be  sealed  in  the 
heart  by  power  from  on  high,  that  the  soul  may  be  truly  gained,  and  that 
it  may  belong  to  God  ;  comp.  Eph.  i.  13.  The  apostle  probably  alludes  to 
the  Levitical  ordinance,  according  to  which  the  sprinkling  of  salt  over  the 
meat-offering  was  the  condition  of  its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  God. 

If  it  is  true,  according  to  the  natural  meaning  of  these  verses  14-16,  that  the 
apostle  justifies  his  £pistle  to  the  Bomans  by  his  commission  to  be  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  majority  of  the  Christians  of 
Kome  were  of  Gentile  origin.  The  defenders  of  the  Jewish-Christian  composi. 
tion  of  this  church  have  had  to  seek  to  parry  this  decisive  blow.  They  have 
tried  to  do  so  in  two  ways.  Mangold  explains  these  verses  in  this  sense  :  "I 
have  required,  as  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to  express  myself  more  than  once  in 
this  letter  more  forcibly  than  seemed  fitting  in  addressing  Jewish-Christians 
like  you  ;  but  I  had  to  uphold  the  rights  of  those  of  whom  God  made  me  the 
apostle."  *  But  what  is  there  to  give  us  the  right  to  restrict  the  application  of 
the  word  ro^uripdrepov,  more  bolcUUf  to  a  few  passages  of  the  Epistle  relative  to 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  ?  This  expression  bears  on  the  character  of  the 
entire  writing  as  a  doctrinal  composition  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  connection  of 
ver.  15  with  ver.  14.  Filled  with  knowledge,  as  the  Bomans  were,  they  seemed 
to  have  no  need  of  this  complete  instructiun.  Then  the  description  of  Paul 's 
apostolate,  from  ver.  16  to  ver.  20,  proves  that  we  have  here  the  positive  indi- 
cation of  the  motive  which  led  him  to  write  this  Epistle,  and  not  only  the 
justification  of  some  passages  of  his  letter.  Weizs^cker  correctly  observes  that 
the  apostle  explains  his  letter  by  the  duty  which  his  task  of  providing  for  the 
edification  of  the  Gentiles  imposed  on  him,  and  not  by  the  right  which  he  has 
to  uphold  their  cause  before  Jewish-Christians. — Volkmar,  who  pursues  the 
same  object  as  Mangold,  has  attempted  another  explanation:*  **I  do  not 
forget,  Paul  would  say,  that  I  am  only  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  I  have 
no  thought,  in  writing  you  as  I  do,  to  intrude  on  a  church  which  does  not 
belong  to  me,  since  it  is  of  Jewish-Christian  origin  ;  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
which  has  prevented  me  hitherto  from  visiting  you,  for  my  intention  is  not  to 
build  on  a  foundation  laid  by  another  ;  but  now  that  I  have  no  more  place  in 
the  countries  of  the  east,  I  am  about  to  proceed  to  Spain,  and  I  shall  see  you 
in  passing  "  (vv,  17-24).  This  construction  is  ingenious,  but  impossible.  The 
^id  rr)v  ,t^P"'»  **  because  of  the  grace  given  unto  me,"  depending  on  eypa^l^,  Ihnve 
writien  unto  yoUy  is  absolutely  opposed  to  it ;  and  in  what  follows  the  apostle 
does  not  for  a  moment  say  that  he  has  not  yet  visited  Home  because  of  the 
Judeo.Christian  character  of  the  church,  but  that  he  has  not  done  so  because 
he  was  still  detained  in  the  east  by  nearer  duties.  Whether  the  founders  of 
the  church  of  Rome  were  or  were  not  Judeo-Ohristians,  whether  the  believers 
gathered  in  by  them  were  or  were  not  of  this  character,  the  apostle  makes  no 
allusion  to  this  side  of  the  question  ;  a  proof  that  it  was  not  this  which  con- 
cerned his  inference. — Lucht  has  attempted  to  find  a  proof  of  unauthenticity 
in  the  absence  of  the  title  apostle,  ver.  16.  The  forger  sought,  he  holds,  by 
avoiding  this  title,  to  spare  the  dusceptibilities  of  the  Jewish-Christians  of 
Rome.  But,  answers  Hilgenfeld,  "If  the  word  is  not  there,  the  thing  is.*' 
And,  in  fact,  ver.  16  is  nothing  else  than  the  paraphrase  of  the  term  :  apostie  of 
(he  Gentiles.  And  if  Paul  has  here  preferred  the  paraphrase  to  the  title  itself, 
it  is  because  it  was  much  more  suitable  than  the  latter  to  explain  the  course 
which  he  had  followed  in  writing  such  a  letter  to  this  church  which  he  bad  not 
founded,  and  which  he  did  not  even  yet  know. 

As  to  this  mission  to  the  Gentile,  world  with  which  he  has  been  invested, 
God  has  crowned  it  with  such  successes  that  it  is  now  finished  in  the  cast, 

^  Der  Bomerbrief,  etc.,  pp.  70  and  71.  •  P(xulu8  JRffmerM^f,  pp.  flO  and  61. 
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and  that  it  only  remains  to  the  apostle  to  continue  it  in  the  west,  which 
will  lead  him  next  to  Home.  Such  are  the  contents  of  the  following  verses, 
17-24,  the  somewhat  ffee  connection  of  which  with  what  precedes  is  not 
hard  to  understand. 

Vv.  17-24. 

Vv.  17-19.  *  *  Ihwe  therefore  uihereof  I  may  glory  *  through  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  service  of  God,  For  I  miU  rwt  dare  to  speak  *  erf  any  of  those  things  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me,  for  tJie  obedience  of  the  Oentiles^  by  word  and  by 
deedy  in  the  power  *  of  signs  and  wonders^  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  ;*  so 
that  from  Jerusalem^  and  the  countries  round  abouty  as  far  as  lUyria,  J  have 
accomplished  [the  preaching  of]  the  gospel  of  Christ.''^ — Therefore :  in  virtue  of 
that  weighty  commission  by  which  1  have  felt  myself  authorized  to  wnte 
you  as  I  have  done.  If  we  read  the  article  r^  before  Kaix'f<riVy  **  the  glory- 
ing," the  meaning  is:  **I  have  therefore  this  c&use  of  glorying  (that  of 
being  Christ's  minister  to  the  Gentiles)."  But  the  last  words  :  in  the  set  vice 
of  Oody  are  thus  made  superfluous.  The  article  must  therefore  be  rejected  ; 
the  meaning  is  this:  *'I  have  truly  occasion  to  glory  in  what  concerns 
the  service  of  God."  The  expression  ra  rrpdf  Gedv,  literally,  **what  con- 
cerns God,"  is  a  sort  of  technical  phrase  in  the  Jewish  liturgical  language 
to  denote  the  functions  of  worship  (Hcb.  ii.  17,  v.  1,  etc.).  This  term 
therefore  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  ideas  as  all  those  of  the  preceding 
verse  {iepovpyelvy  ?^eiTovpy6^,  irpoa(pop6j  rjyiaafihni). — The  words  :  through  Jesus 
Christy  soften  the  too  startling  force  which  the  term  glorying  might  have. 
This  verse,  while  recalling  the  work  already  done  by  Paul  in  God's  service, 
completes  the  justification  of  what  Paul  bad  called  the  ToXfif^pdrepov,  the 
somewhat  bold  character  of  his  conduct.  Nothing  assuredly  could  have  a 
more  authentic  character  than  such  a  passage. 

This  ver.  17  is  at  the  same  time  the  transition  to  what  follows.  As  a  con- 
firmation of  his  apostolic  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  expounds  the  ex- 
traordinary results  which  he  has  obtained — (1)  fiom  the  viewpoint  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  vv.  18,  19ay  (2)  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  extension 
of  the  work  accomplished,  ver.  195. 

Ver.  18.  The  words  :  **  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those  things," 
signify,  according  to  Meyer  and  others,  that  to  exalt  himself  he  will  not 
take  the  liberty  of  inventing  facts  which  Christ  had  not  really  wrought  by 
him.  But  did  this  odious  supposition  need  to  be  denied  ?  Such  a  defence 
of  his  veracity  might  be  in  place  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  but  not 
in  that  to  the  Romans.  Besides,  the  expression  n  wv,  any  of  the  things 
whichy  naturally  refers  only  to  real  facts.  To  designate  fictitious  facts,  he 
must  have  used,  not  rt  wv,  but  rt  6,  anything  which.  Finally,  all  the  follow- 
ing qualifications  :  **for  the  obedience  .  .  .y  by  word  and  by  deed  ^'^  .  .  .,  can 
be  applied  only  to  real  facts.  Hofmann  thinks  Paul  means  that  he  will 
not  take  advantage  here  of  any  other  groimds  of  glorying  than  those 
which  enter  into  the  service  of  Christ ;  that  he  will  omit,  for  example,  all 
those  he  enumerates  (Phil.  iii.  4  et  seq.).  But  in  that  case  the  subject 
XptffrSgy  Christy  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  proposition.  And  what  motive 
could  the  apostle  have  to  allude  in  this  passage  to  the  advantages  which 
he  might  have  possessed  before  being  a  Christian?  The  only  possible 
meaning  of  these  words  :  /  vtill  not  darcy  is  this  :  **  It  would  imply  some 
hardihood  on  my  part  to  indicate  a  single  mark  of  apostleship  whereby  God 
has  not  deigned  to  set  His  seal  on  my  ministry  to  the  Gentiles."  It  is  a 
very  delicate  form  of  saying,  that  it  would  be  easier  to  convict  him  of  false- 

1  B  C  D  E  F  O  read  ri^v  (beforo  itavxn^^v),  which  Is  rejected  by  K  A  L  P  and  the  Mnn. 

*  D  £  F  G  read  ciireiv  instead  of  AoAeti'. 

*  D  K  F  6  rrftd  avrov  after  Swom^ci. 

*  T.  R.,  with  K  L  P,  ^Jf^'t  reads  irycv/xarof  ^ov ;  A  C  D  B  F  G,  It  read  irv«VfAaro«  aywv  ; 
B :  irvcvftaTOf  alone. 
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hood  in  the  signs  of  apostolic  power  which  he  might  omit  in  speaking  of 
his  work,  than  in  those  which  he  enumerates  here.  This  :  I  will  not  £ire^ 
is,  as  it  were,  the  acme  of  the  Kavx^fcic,  of  that  glorying  of  which  he  spoke 
in  ver.  17.  It  would  be  vain  for  him  to  seek  a  divine  manifestation  which 
Christ  has  not  wrought  by  him  ;  he  would  not  discover  it.  This  mode  of 
speaking  does  not  come  of  boastfulness  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  a  holy  jeal- 
ousy in  behalf  of  the  Gentiles,  that  domain  which  God  has  assigned  him, 
and  which  He  has  privileged  by  the  apostleship  of  Paul,  no  less  than 
the  Jewish  world  has  been  by  the  apostleship  of  the  Twelve ;  comp.  2 
Cor.  xii.  11,  12. — ^In  the  expression :  hy  wordy  are  embraced  all  his  teach- 
ings, public  and  private  ;  and  in  the  expression  :  hy  deed,  his  labors,  jour- 
neys, collections,  sufferings,  sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  and  even  miracles, 
though  these  are  mentioned  afterward  as  a  category  by  themselves. — The 
expression  :  ths  power  of  signSy  is  explained  by  Meyer  in  this  sense  :  "the 
power  (my  power  over  men)  arising  from  signs."  It  seems  to  me  more 
natural  to  understand:  **the  (divine)  power  breaking  forth  in  signs." 
Miraculous  facts  are  called  signs  in  relation  to  the  meaning  which  God 
attaches  to  them  and  which  men  ought  to  see  in  them,  and  wonders  {repac) 
in  relation  to  nature  and  its  laws,  on  the  regular  basis  of  which  the  miracle 
is  an  inroad. — The  power  o/  the  Spirit  may  designate  the  creative  virtue 
inherent  in  this  divine  breath  ;  but  here  the  complement  seems  to  me  to  bo 
the  person  of  Paul:  **the  power  with  which  the  Spirit  fills  me." — It  is 
better  to  read,  with  the  T.  R.,  the  Spirit  of  God  than  the  Holy  Spirit  (with 
6  Mjj.),  for  it  is  force  that  is  in  question  rather  than  holiness. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  verse  Paul  passes  from  the  nature  of  his  activity 
to  the  extent  of  the  results  obtained.  The  latter  is  the  effect  of  the  former  ; 
hence  the  cxne,  so  thaU  For  the  previous  subject,  Christ,  there  is  substi- 
tuted the  personal  pronoun  /,  because  in  the  act  of  preaching  it  is  tho 
human  agent  who  is  in  view.  There  has  been  found  (by  Hofmann  and 
others)  in  the  word  ic{>kX^,  in  a  circle,  an  indication  of  the  course  followed 
by  the  apostle  in  his  work  of  evangelizing,  to  the  effect  that  Paul  did  not 
proceed  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyria  by  a  straight  line,  but  by  describing  a 
vast  ellipse.  This  idea  is  far  from  natural,  and  would  have  a  shade  of 
boastfulness.  It  is  mueh  simpler  to  understand  the  word  in  a  circle  (or 
with  its  surroundings)  as  intended  to  widen  the  point  of  departure  indicated 
by  the  word  Jerusalem:  "Jerusalem,  with  the  surrounding  countries." 
In  fact,  it  was  strictly  at  Damascus,  then  in  Arabia,  that  Paul  had  begun 
to  evangelize.  But  JeruEalem  being  the  point  best  known  to  western 
Christians,  he  names  only  this  capital. — If  we  refuse,  with  Meyer,  to  give 
to  the  word  evayyiXiov  the  meaning  of  preaching  of  the  gotipely  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  natural  meaning  here  for  the  word  irXr^poi'v,  to  fill.  To  translate, 
with  Luther  :  **  to  fill  every  place  with  the  gospel,"  is  contrary  to  gram- 
mar. Meyer  understands  :  to  give  the  gospel  its  full  development  (by 
spreading  it  everywhere).  But  one  feels  how  forced  this  manner  of  ex- 
pression would  be  in  this  sense.  We  have  only  to  represent  to  ourselves 
the  a4st  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  east  as  a  task  to  be  fulfilled  or  an 
ideal  to  be  reached,  and  the  meaning  of  irXTfpovv  becomes  clear.  It  is  in 
this  same  sense  that  we  have  seen  irA^pufia  vdfiov  signify  the  fulfilment  of 
the  lawy  xiii.  10.  Baur  has  here  found  manifest  exaggeration,  and  therem 
a  sign  of  un authenticity.  But  it  is  clear  that  Paul  was  not  claiming  to 
have  finished  the  work  of  preaching  in  relation  to  the  small  towns  and 
country  districts  of  the  lands  he  had  evangelized.  He  regarded  his  apos- 
tolic task  as  entirely  fulfilled  when  he  had  lighted  the  torch  in  the  great 
centres,  such  ns  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  and  Ephesus.  That  done,  ho 
reckoned  on  the  churches  founded  in  those  capitals  continuing  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  provinces.  The  same  critic  has  pronounced  the  fact  here 
mentioned  of  the  apostle* s  preaching  in  Illyria  to  be  inadmissible.  None 
of  the  apostle^s  journeys  known  to  us  had  led.  him  into  this  "rude  and 
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inhospitable  country."  The  rudeness  of  a  country  did  not  arrest  St.  Paul. 
From  the  fact  that  this  mission  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  must 
it  be  concluded  that  it  is  a  fable  ?  But  this  book  does  not  speak  of  the 
three  years  passed  by  Paul  in  Arabia,  according  to  Gal.  i.  17  ;  must  it  there- 
fore be  concluded  that  the  statement  is  false,  and  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  unauthentic  ?  A  forger  would  have  taken  good  care,  on  the 
contrary,  not  to  implicate  himself  in  other  facts  of  the  apostle's  life  than 
those  which  were  generally  known.  Besides,  what  is  there  improbable  in 
the  statement  that  during  the  time  which  elapsed  from  his  leaving  Ephesus 
(Pentecost  57  or  58)  till  his  arrival  at  Corinth  (December  58)  the  apostle, 
who  spent  that  time  in  Macedonia,  should  have  made  an  excursion  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic?  For  that  only  a  few  days  were  needed.  The 
Book  of  Acts  is  not  at  all  intended  to  relate  in  detail  the  life  of  Peter  or 
of  Paul. 

Vv.  20,  21.  ^''  And  that  v}hile  mahing  it  my  ambition^  to  preach  the  gospel, 
not  where  Christ  was  already  na7ned,  lest  I  should  huild  vpon  another  man^s 
foundation :  hut  as  it  is  written.  They  to  whom  nothing  was  said  of  Him  shall 
see  Him;  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall  Jcnow  Him,^^ — To  confirm  the 
reality  of  his  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  has  referred  to  the  successes 
with  which  his  activity  thus  far  has  been  crowned  in  the  east ;  and  now, 
to  pass  to  the  idea  of  his  fnture  work  in  the  west  and  of  his  visit  to  Rome, 
he  recalls  the  principle  by  which  he  has  always  been  guided  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  labors.  The  participle  <inXoTifio{jfievov  has  something  of  the  force 
of  a  gerund  :  while  making  it  my  ambition.  The  reading  ^Lhirifiovfiai,  I 
make  it  my  ambition,  must  be  unhesitatingly  rejected  ;  for  the  apostle  does 
not  mean  here  to  express  a  now  idea,  but  merely  to  define  the  manner  of 
his  procedure  in  the  work  to  the  goal  of  which  he  is  now  approaching. 
The  term  ipi?uortfiei<jHai  should  not  be  generalized  in  the  sense  of  :  to  strive  or 
hind  myself  to  ;  it  must  be  kept  in  its  strict  sense  :  to  eateein  it  a  mailer  of 
honor.  Not  that  Paul  sought  his  personal  honor  in  the  method  followed 
by  him  :  what  he  was  concerned  about  was  his  apostolic  dignity.  An 
apostle  is  not  a  simple  pastor  or  evangelist ;  his  mission  is,  as  Paul  himself 
says,  1  Cor.  iii.  10,  to  ^^lay  the  foundation"  on  which  others  after  him 
may  build,  consequently  to  preach  where  others  have  not  yet  come. 
Paul  might  have  said:  "to  preach  the  gospel  where  Christ  has  not  yet 
been  named,"  but  he  prefers  to  give  his  expression  a  still  more  negative 
turn,  and  to  say  more  precisely  :  *'  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  where  He  has 
been  named."  He  wishes  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  not  where  any  one 
has  done  so  before  him. 

Ver.  21.  This  conduct  rested,  as  we  have  just  said,  on  the  exalted  feel- 
ing which  he  had  of  the  apostolic  mission  ;  and,  moreover,  he  found,  as  it 
were,  the  programme  for  it  in  a  prophetical  saying,  Isa.  Iii.  15.  The  proph- 
et speaks  here  of  the  Gentile  kings  and  peoples  to  whom  the  declaration 
of  the  Messiah's  work  shall  come  for  the  first  time.— The  expression  :  **  as 
it  is  written,  "depends,  as  in  ver.  8,  on  a  verb  understood  :  **&M^<^'w^asitis 
written."  Volkmar  here  finds  proof  of  the  Jewish-Christian  character  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  since  this  church  is  to  Paul  like  a  foreign  domain  on  which 
he  has  denied  himself  the  satisfaction  of  entering.  WeizsScker  shows  in- 
deed that  Paul's  words  contain  nothing  of  the  kind  ;^  for  what  he  says 
refers  in  general  to  every  church  not  founded  by  him,  whether  of  Jewish 
or  Gentile  origin.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  Paul  is  even  alluding  to 
the  reason  which  has  kept  him  hitherto  from  visiting  Rome.  Does  not 
Paul  by  this  digression,  vv.  20  and  21,  simply  mean  to  say  that  so  long  as 
there  still  remained  unevangelized  countries  in  the  east,  it  was  his  duty  to 
remain  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?  In  w.  22-24,  he  calls  to  mind  th»jt  now 
circumstances  are  changed,  and  that  the  application  of  the  same  principle 

1  T.  B.  reads,  with  K  A  C  B  L,  the  Mnn.,  Syr.,  ^tAori/uiovficvor ;  B  D  F  O  P :  ^lAori^ovfiai. 
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which  had  hitherto  detained  him  in  the  cast,  henceforth  impels  him  to  the 
west,  which  will  bring  liim  at  the  same  time  to  Rome. — Baur  has  asked,  if 
to  write  a  letter  of  so  conoid crable  compass  as  this  to  a  Jewish-Christian 
church  not  founded  by  him,  was  not  to  build  on  the  foundation  laid  by 
another  ?  We  first  remove  from  the  objection  the  word  Jewish-Christian  ; 
then  we  call  to  mind  that  the  founders  of  the  church  of  Home  were  chiefly 
disciples  of  St.  Paul,  who  came  from  churches  founded  by  him  in  the  east : 
and  finally,  we  cannot  put  on  the  same  footing  a  letter  written  by  Paul, 
and  his  personal  intervention  as  a  preacher.  He  wrote  to  the  Coiossinns 
and  the  Laodiceans,  though  he  had  not  personally  founded  and  known 
those  churches  (Col.  ii.  1).  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  in  beginning 
his  Epistle  (i.  1-7),  and  then  again  in  closing  it  (xv.  16),  he  has  referred 
to  his  mission  to  the  Qentiles  which  imposes  on  him  duties  to  all  churches 
of  Gentile  origin. 

Vv.  22-24.  *  'From  which  cause  also  I  have  been  hindered '  often  'from  coming 
to  you;  hit  now,  having  no  more  pla^e  in  these  regions,  and  having  a  great 
desire  for  many  '  years  to  come  unto  you,  when  *  /  take  my  journey  unto  Spain,* 
I  trust  ■  to  see  you  in  passing^  and  to  be  tn^ought  on  my  way  thitherward  by  you,"* 
if  first  I  have  samewhat  satisfied  the  need  I  hate  of  seeing  you.^"* — The  **for 
which  cause  also"  might  be  connected  with  vv.  20  and  21  in  this  sense : 
because  I  still  found  parts  in  the  east  where  Chiist  had  not  been  preached. 
But  vv.  20  and  21  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  disgression,  and  the  **for 
which  cause"  connected  with  the  idea  of  ver.  19.  The  immense  labor  to 
which  Paul  had  to  give  himself  to  preach  the  gospel  from  Jerusalem  to 
Illyria  has  not  allowed  him  to  carry  out  his  often  formed  project  of  going  to 
preach  it  at  Rome  (i.  13). — The  imperfect  kveKonTdfiijv  is  the  true  reading. 
It  is  an  imperfect  of  duration:  **Ever  and  a^ain  I  was  hindered." — 
Ta  Tr/;iAd  might  signify  :  by  many  things ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  under- 
stand it  in  the  sense  :  many  times,  like  i:o71aKt^,  which  is  read  by  the  Vatic. 
and  the  Greco-Lats. 

Vv.  23,  24.  Yet,  agreeably  to  the  principle  expounded  vv.  20  and  21, 
his  journey  to  Rome  will  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  a  mission,  but  rather  a 
visit  as  it  were  in  passing,  for  the  church  already  exists  in  tliis  capital. 
"When,  Acts  xix.  21,  Paul  at  Ephesus  was  forming  his  plans  for  the  future, 
it  indeed  was  to  Home  that  he  wished  to  proceed  ;  but  afterward  he  had 
no  doubt  heard  of  the  foundation  of  a  church  in  that  city,  and  therefore 
he  now  no  longer  says  :  to  Home,  but :  to  Spain  by  way  of  Borne.  The  un- 
evangelizcd  country,  Spain,  is  the  goal  (the  eif) ;  Rome  is  now  only  the  way 
(the  fiio).  Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  go  directly  by  sea  from  Asia  to  Spain. 
But  this  is  what  he  will  take  good  care  not  to  do,  for  he  hungers  and 
thirsts  to  enter  into  personal  communication  with  the  Chiistians  of  Rome, 
and  he  will  make  a  detour  to  visit  them  in  passing.  Such  is  the  perfectly 
obvious  meaning  of  these  two  verses. 

The  text  of  ver.  24  comes  to  us  in  three  forms.  The  T.  R.  and  the  Byzs. 
read  after  the  words:  "into  Spain,"  a  principal  clause:  ^^  I  will  eome  to 
you;'*'*  which  leads  them  to  add  Vk  for  with  the  following  verb:  ^\for  I 
trust."  The  clause  is  simple,  the  sense  clear  ;  only  these  words  :  /  will 
come  to  you,  are  wantingr  in  the  documents  of  the  two  other  texts. — The 
Alex,  is  much  less  intelligible.  It  begins  at  ver.  23  with  two  participles : 
**  having  no  more  place  .  .  .  but  having  the  desire"  .  .  .  ;  then  it  continues 
with  a  subordinate  proposition  :  "  when  I  shall  go  into  Spain  ;"  and  instead 

*  I)  E  F  O  :  tv^Komiv  instead  of  ei'ciroirrofiifv. 

*  B  D  E  F  G  :  iroAAcurcf  instead  of  ra  voAAa. 
S  B  G  :  ueaviav  instead  or  iroAAwv. 

*  T.  R.,  wltii  L,  Mnn.  rends  wf  eai/ ;  all  tbe  others :  m9  ir. 

*  T.  R.,  with  L,  Mnn.,  rends  (after  Srat'iac),  cAevo-ofAOi  irpof  vftac,  IvfUl  come  to  ycu^  These 
words  arc  omitted  bv  «  A  B  C  D  E  F  O  P.It.  Syr«l». 

*  T.  R,  with  K  A  B  C  D  £  L  P.  reads  yap  after  cAvi^w  ;  this  yap  is  omitted  by  F  O  It.  Syr. 
^  Instead  of  v^'  vtiuv,  B  D  £  F  G  read  a^  vjywr. 
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of  the  principal  verb  expected,  it  closes  by  saying  :  "  for  I  hope  to  see  you 
in  passing'^  •  .  •  ;  and  in  ver.  25 :  **now  then  I  go  to  Jerusalem.'*  There 
would  be  but  one  way  of  justifying  this  text,  to  make  a  long  parenthesis 
from ;  for  I  trusty  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  to  find  the  principal  verb  on 
which  the  two  participles  of  ver.  23  depend  in  ver.  25:  **now  I  go  to 
Jerusalem.^'  But  this  would  require  us  to  reject  the  Jf,  Imt  or  noWj  at  the 
beginning  of  ver.  25,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  ail  the  documents ;  then, 
there  is  no  logical  relation  between  the  idea  of  these  two  participles  : 
having  no  more  place,  having  the  desire  to  come  to  y&u,  and  the  verb  :  I  go  to 
Jerusalem.  To  render  this  reading  admissible,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
reject  the  ydp^/or^  after  iXTrl^tj,  Itiicst,  and  thus  to  make  this  the  principal 
verb. — This  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the  Greco-Lat,  reading,  which  is 
supported  by  the  ancient  Syriac  version.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that 
the  Greco-Latin  text  has  the  superiority  over  the  other  two.  We  have 
already  met  with  some  similar  cases  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xiiL  1, 
for  example),  and  we  beg  the  reader  specially  to  compare  1  Cor.  ix,  10, 
which  is  not  intelligible  except  in  the  form  preserved  by  the  Greco-Latin 
documents.  The  meaning  which  we  get  by  means  of  this  text  is  fault- 
less :  ^^  Having  no  more  place  .  .  .,  but  having  the  desire  to  see  you  .  .  ., 
when  I  go  into  Spain,  I  hope  to  see  you  in  passing.*' — ^The  did  in 
6caKopa)6fievog  alludes  to  the  idea  that  Rome  will  only  be  a  place  of  rest  and 
passage ;  the  reason  of  this  has  been  explained.  The  church  is  already 
founded  there. — The  verb  irponeiK^d^aL,  to  he  conducted /artlier^  contains  these 
two  ideas :  to  be  accompanied  by  some  of  theirs,  and  to  be  provided  with 
everything  necessary  fbr  the  journey ;  comp.  Tit.  iii.  13  and  3  John  0. — 
The  reading  v^'  vfiatv,  by  you,  which  contains  the  idea  of  the  solicitude  of 
the  Romans  about  Paul,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  reading  09*  vfidvy 
from  among  you,  which  makes  the  church  only  a  point  of  departure. — *Eice/, 
the  adverb  of  rest,  is  used,  as  it  often  is,  instead  of  tKeiae,  the  adverb  of 
motion  ;  the  goal  is  considered  as  reached  :  **to  go  thither  and  be  there.'''* 
Comp.  John  xi.  8. — 'Etnr^^tTd^at,  literally  to  saturate  himself  with  them,  a 
very  lively  expression  of  the  need  he  feels  to  make  their  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  of  the  pleasure  which  this  relation  will  bring  him  ;  comp.  i.  12. 
The  word  somewhat  is  not  a  poor  compliment  which  he  pays  to  the  Romans, 
as  if  he  meant  to  say  that  his  stay  among  them  will  only  half  satisfy  him  ; 
Paul  means,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  will  never  see  them  enough  to  satisfy 
completely  the  want  he  feels  of  spiritual  communion  with  them. — Baur 
suspects  this  whole  passage,  for  the  reason  that  this  journey  to  Spain  is  a 
pure  fiction ;  a  notion,  the  realization  of  which  is  wholly  without  attesta- 
tion. But  the  Fragment  of  Muratori  says  expressly:  '*the  departure  of 
Paul,  setting  out  from  Rome  to  Spain."  For  the  very  reason,  answers 
Hilgenfeld,  that  this  journey  never  took  place,  a  forger  would  not  have 
mentioned  it.  And  without  examining  the  vquestiou  of  fact,  how  is  it 
possible  to  prove  that  Paul  could  not  have  formed  such  a  project,  which 
corresponded  so  well  with  his  noble  ambition,  even  though  he  had  not 
been  able  to  realize  it  ? 

But  before  setting  out  for  the  west,  the  apostle  has  yet  a  task  to  fulfil ; 
he  proposes  to  seal  by  a  solemn  act  the  union  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
church  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  he  is  about  to  leave.  Such  is  the 
object  of  a  last  visit  which  he  yet  reckons  on  making  to  Jerusalem.  He 
must  transmit  to  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem,  on  behalf  of  the  churches 
of  Greece,  the  fruits  of  a  collection  which  they  have  made  spontaneously 
for  it.  The  apostle  is  concerned  to  inform  the  Christians  of  Rome  on  this 
point,  not  only  because  this  journey  will  detain  him  some  time  yet  in  the 
east,  but  especially  because  it  may  involve  him  in  dangers,  and  because  he 
has  a  request  to  address  to  them  in  this  relation.  Such  are  the  perfectly 
natural  contents  of  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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Yv.  25-33. 


Vv.  25-27.  ^^BiU  now  I  go  unto  Jenimlem  ministering^  unto  the  taints. 
For  it  hath  seemed  good  to  tftem  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem.  For  it  hath  seemed  good  to 
them,  and  verily  their  debtors  they  are  ;  for  if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  par- 
takers of  their  spiritual  things,  they  ought  also  to  minister  unto  them  in  carnal 
things.^^ — ^The  vwl  Ji,  but  now,  does  uot  contrast,  as  that  of  ver.  22  did,  hid 
approaching  journey  to  Rome  with  certain  anterior  obstacles  ;  the  matter 
in  question  now  is  a  near  hindrance  which  still  retards  his  visit  to  Rome. 
The  word  diaKovuv,  putting  myself  at  the  service  of  (ministering),  shows  that 
the  apostle  is  referring  to  a  task  which  is  sacred  in  his  eyes.  The  par- 
ticiple present  diaxovCtv  is  preferable  to  the  participle  future  or  to  the  in- 
finitive aorist :  *^  in  order  to  serve/*  which  is  read  by  some  documents. 
For  the  service  is  not  only  the  object  of  the  journey ;  it  consists  of  the 
journey  itself. 

Ver.  26.  The  expression  :  tTie  saints,  characterizes  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  most  venerable  of  Christendom  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  But  it  is 
not  to  all  the  church,  it  is  the  most  indigent  of  its  members,  that  this  ser- 
vice is  destined.  The  idea  htis  often  been  advanced,  that  the  cause  of  the 
poverty  of  so  lar^e  a  number  of  believers  at  Jerusalem  was  the  community 
of  goods  which  is  thought  to  have  prevailed  at  the  origin  of  this  church. 
This  is  to  exaggerate  and  mistake  the  import  of  the  facts  related  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  on  this  subject.  The  state  of  things  is  quite  naturally 
explained  in  the  following  way.  From  the  beginning,  the  preaching  of 
Christ  found  but  little  access  except  to  the  poorer  classes;  '^Blessed  are 
the poor,^^  said  Jesus  (Luke  vi.  20).  The  indigence  of  those  first  believers 
must  have  been  increased  day  by  day  by  the  violent  hatred  of  the  Jewish 
authorities  and  of  the  upper  classes  ;  comp.  Jas.  ii.  4-6.  What  easier  for 
rich  and  powerful  families  than  to  deprive  poor  artisans,  who  had  become 
the  objects  of  their  reprobation,  of  their  means  of  subsistence  !  This  is  an 
event  which  is  reproduced  everywhere  when  there  is  a  transition  from  one 
religious  form  to  another ;  so  in  Catholic  countries  where  Protestantism  is 
preached  ;  among  the  Jews,  among  the  heathen  of  India  or  China,  etc., 
when  one  of  their  own  becomes  a  Christian.  Thus  are  naturally  explained 
the  meals  in  common  (the  service  of  tables)  to  which  the  whole  church  was 
invited  in  the  first  times,  the  collection  made  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  29)  in 
behalf  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  request  which  the  apostles  ad- 
dressed to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Gal.  ii.  10. — Koivuviay  strictly  communion, 
and  hence  material  communication  so  far  as  it  arises  from  communion  of 
hearts  ;  comp.  Heb.  xiii.  16.  The  word  uvd,  ^^some  rommunicatioii,^^  brin^ 
out  with  delicacy  the  free  and  at  the  same  time  accidental  character  of  this 
collection,  both  as  to  the  thing  in  itself  and  as  to  its  amount.  It  is  the 
churches  which  have  spontaneously  taxed  themselves  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  surprising  that  Paul  speaks  only  of  the  churches  of  Greece,  for  Acts  xx. 
4  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  1  put  beyond  doubt  the  participation  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  and  Galatia. 

Ver.  27.  The  repetition  of  the  :  **  it  seemed  good  to  them,"  emphasizes 
still  more  forcibly  the  free-will  of  the  churches  in  this  course.  They  felt 
themselves  impelled  to  pay  this  homage  to  the  church  from  which  the  gift 
of  salvation  had  come  to  them;  they  even  judged  that  it  was  a  small  mat- 
ter to  act  thus  in  a  lower  domain  in  behalf  of  those  to  w:hom  they  owed 
blessings  of  an  infinitely  more  precious  nature.  Paul  evidently  enlarges 
thus  on  this  subject,  not  only  to  praise  the  churches  of  Greece,  or  with  the 
view  of  leading  the  church  of  Rome  immediately  to  carry  out  a  similar 
work,  but  with  the  intention  of  awaking  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  the 

1  K  reads  iuucomivuv  ;  D  E  F  0 :  3uucon^at ;  all  the  rest :  3tcucori»y. 
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feeling  of  a  duty  which  they  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
some  time  or  other.  After  this  episode  Paul  returns  to  his  principal 
subject. 

Vv.  28-29.  **  When^  therefore,  I  have  accomplished  this  and  have  sealed  to  thein 
this  fruity  ImU  go  on  hy  you  unto  Spain,  Nmo  1  hnoto  that  when  I  came  unto 
you,  I  shaU  come  in  the  fulness^  of  the  blessing  of  Chri^t,'*^^ — The  term 
c^payil^Ea(iai,  to  seal,  has  been  understood  here  in  many  ways.  Erasmus 
explained  it  thus:  ^*  when  I  have  delivered  to  them  this  money  well  en- 
closed and  sealed.  ^^  This  meaning  is  grammatically  impossible,  and  the  idea 
is  rather  vulgar.  Theodoret  thought  Paul  was  alluding  to  the  duly  signed 
and  sealed  receipt  which  should  be  given  him  by  the  receivers  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  donors.  But  the  avrolq,  to  them,  can  only  apply  to  the  former, 
while  in  this  sense  it  would  require  to  refer  to  the  latter.  Hofmann 
applies  the  idea  of  the  seat  to  the  signed  and  sealed  deed  by  which  the 
churches  of  Greece  charged  Paul  to  take  to  Jerusalem  the  deputies  who 
were  bearers  of  the  collection.  But  how  could  all  that  be  included  in  the 
simple  expression  :  to  seal?  The  term  c<i>payi^ec6at  is  frequently  taken  in  a 
metaphorical  sense :  to  keep  closed,  to  Jreep  secret,  attest,  confirm,  consent  It 
is  in  this  wide  sense  that  it  must  be  explained  here.  The  word  denotes  the 
delivery  officially  and  in  due  form  of  the  sum  collected.  We  can  see,  Acts 
xxi.  18,  how  Paul,  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  repaired  to  the  assembly  of  the 
elders  called  together  in  the  house  of  James,  as  to  a  solemn  reception.  It 
waa  then  no  doubt  that  the  letter  of  commission  from  the  chui  ches  was 
communicated,  with  the  sums  accompanying  it,  and  that  a  receipt  duly 
signed  was  given  by  the  elders. — Paul  declares  that  this  formality  once 
accomplished,  he  will  haste  to  take  up  his  project  of  a  journey  to  the  west 
(ver.  29)  ;  and  if  things  can  be  so  brought  about,  he  is  perfectly  sure  of 
the  happiness  he  will  enjoy  among  his  brethren  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
"Would  a  forger,  writing  in  the  apostle's  name  in  the  second  century,  have 
made  him  pen  a  plan  of  the  future  so  different  from  the  way  in  which 
things  really  fell  out? — The  Greco-Latin  reading  irWiipoipopia,  instead  of 
^?j;p6fMTi  (fulness),  is  evidently  erroneous;  for  this  word  signifies  only  **  ful- 
ness of  conviction,^''  a  meaning  which  does  not  suit  the  context.  The  words 
rov  eva}j£^ov  rov,  of  the  gospel  of  (Christ),  in  the  Byz.  documents,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  interpolation,  unless  we  choose  to  explain  their  omission  in 
the  other  Mjj.  by  the  four  terminations  in  ov  which  follow  one  another  con- 
secutively. 

The  more  assured  the  mind  of  the  apostle  is  when  it  is  turned  to  Borne, 
the  more  does  disquiet  take  possession  of  his  heaii;  when  he  thinks  of 
Jerusalem. 

Vv.  80-32.  **JVbw  I  exhort  you,  brethren,^  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  before  God  for  me  in  your 
prayers,  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  disobedient  in  Judea,  and  that  this  aid  * 
which  I  have  for  ^  Jerusalem  may  be  acceptable  to  the  saints  ;  that  coming*  with 
joy  among  you  by  the  will  of  God,'  I  may  with  you  find  rest.'''* — The  fik  might 
be  adversative  (but);  it  would  thus  express  the  contrasted  impressions  which 
we  have  just  indicated.  But  it  is  better  to  take  it  simply  as  progressive  :  now. 
The  form  of  address :  brethren,  which  the  Vatic,  wrongly  rejects,  makes  a 
pressing  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  readers.  This  appeal  is  addressed 
in  the  name  of  Christ  Himself,  whom  Paul  serves,  then  of  the  affection  by 

>  D  F  G  :  irAnpo^pia  Instead  of  irAiipMAiAri. 

3  T.  R.,  with  L.  Mun.  Syr.,  reads  rov  cvayyeAtov  rov  Xpt^rov  {qfihs  Qofpd  qf  Christ)  ;  all  the 
rert :  Xpt<rrov  (qf  Christ)  only. 

*  B  omits  a6cA<^o(. 

*  B  D  P  Q  read  fiwpo^opui  instead  of  tiaxovui. 

*  B  D  F  Q  read  wv  lui^tead  of  ci^. 

'  T.'  R.,  with  D  B  F  O  L  F,  reads  cA^w  with  koi  before  oi;>«yairawM/iat ;  K  A  C  read  tK^iav, 
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which  he  feels  himself  bound  to  the  Romans  by  the  operation  of  the  Holj 
Spirit.  The  love  of  the  Spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  exists  between  per- 
sons who  know  one  another  peisonally  ;  **•  who  have  seen  my  face  in  the 
flesh/*  as  Paul  himself  says,  Col.  il.  1  (in  opposition  to  i.  8).— The  request 
so  solemnly  prefaced  is  one  for  a  common  struggle ;  for  tliere  are  hostile 
powers  to  be  combated  (ver.  31).  The  two  phrases :  for  me  (in  my  behalf) 
and  before  Qod,  are  often  joined  to  the  substantive  irpocevxdig  :  '*  your  prayers 
for  me  before  God.  But  would  not  the  regimen  before  God  connected  with 
the  word  prayers  be  superfluous,  and  would  not  the  expression  your  prayers 
for  me  imply  a  thin^  which  Paul  has  no  right  to  assume  :  viz.  that  they 
make  prayer  for  him  continually  ?  The  two  regimens,  therefore,  depend 
rather  on  the  verb  strive.  To  strive  before  God^  whose  arm  can  alone  cover 
the  apostle  in  this  journey  with  an  impenetrable  buckler ;  and  by  pour 
prayers,  since  they  are  the  efficacious  means  of  moving  this  almighty  arm. 
— The  phrase  :  with  me^  reminds  the  Romans  how  he  is  himself  striving  for 
the  same  end. 

Ver.  31.  The  enemies  to  be  removed  are,  above  all,  the  unbelieving  Jews. 
It  is  to  them  the  flrst  that  refers  ;  the  second  intimates  that  there  are  other 
adversaries  within  the  church  itself;  they  are  ^^  those  thousands  of  Jews 
who  have  believed,**  Acts  xxi.  20  and  21,  and  who  have  been  filled  with 
prejudices  against  Paul's  person  and  work.  All  those  hearts  must  be  pre- 
pared by  God  Himself  to  receive  well  the  offering  which  is  about  to  be 
brought  them.  The  reading  dufxx^pia  {offering  of  a  present)  instead  of  6ia- 
Kovia  (service),  in  the  Vatic,  and  the  Greco-Lats.,  seems  to  me  probable 
enough,  considering  the  rart^ness  of  the  expression. — The  kind  of  anxiety 
which  breathes  throughout  this  whole  passage  is  in  keeping  with  the  pain- 
ful presentiments  felt  by  all  the  churches  about  this  journey  to  Jerusalem^ 
and  which  found  utterance  shortly  afterward  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophets 
wherever  Paul  stopped  (Acts  xx.  22,  23,  xxi.  4  et  seq.,  11  et  seq.). 

Ver.  32.  If  with  K  A  C  we  read :  ^^that  coming  (fA^6i^)  .  .  .  I  may  find 
rest  ((Twavairavau/iai),^^  the  two  clauses  :  with  joy  and  by  the  will  of  God, 
might  refer  to  the  principal  verb  :  *'  that  I  may  find  rest.**  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  relation  is  unnatural,  for  the  ideaof  je>y  is  already  contained 
in  that  of  finding  rest,  and  the  will  of  God  more  naturally  determines  the 
matter  of  arriving  than  that  of  resting.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  apply 
these  two  clauses  to  the  idea  of  coming.  Of  the  two  readings  kXBitv  or  V/JUl^ 
.  .  .  Kal,  the  former  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the  apnstle*s 
style ;  the  latter,  more  elegant,  seems  to  be  an  Alexandrine  correction. — 
We  think  we  see  the  apostle,  after  happily  finishing  his  mission  in  Pales- 
tine, embarking  full  of  joy  and  guided  by  the  will  of  God,  then  arriving  at 
Rome  there  to  rest  his  weary  heart  among  his  brethren  in  the  joy  of  the 
common  salvation,  and  to  recover  new  strength  for  a  new  work. — The  read- 
ing **  By  the  will  of  God^^  is  preferable  to  all  the  others  :  Paul  ordinarily 
rises  to  God  whenever  the  subject  involved  is  providential  dispensations. 

Ver.  33.  **  Th^  God  of  peace ^  be  with  you  all!  Amen."*** — ^The  apostle*s 
heart  seems  constrained,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  the  end,  to  trans- 
form every  particular  subject  ho  touches  into  a  prayer  or  request.  The 
special  prayer  contained  in  this  verse  is  suggested  to  him  by  his  conviction 
of  the  hostilities  and  dangers  lying  before  himself,  and  by  the  need  of  soon 
being  in  full  peace  in  the  midst  of  his  readers. — The  authenticity  of  the 
word  a/irjv,  am.en,  is  doubtful.  It  is  found,  no  doubt,  in  most  of  the  Mjj., 
but  it  is  wanting  in  three  of  them,  and  it  is  easier  to  explain  its  addition  by 
copyists  than  its  omission. 

The  authenticity  of  w.  30-33  is  acknowledged  by  Lucht.  Volkmar  admits 
only  that  of  ver.  33,  adding  the  first  two  verses  of  chap.  xvi.    We  have  seen  how 

»  D  E  F  Q,  It.  Syr"*,  read  lyr**  after  f t/njjTjs.  •  A  P  G  omit  the  word  o|«|y. 
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little  weight  belongs  to  the  objections  raised  by  Baur  and  those  critics  to  the 
authenticity  of  chap.  xv.  in  general ;  we  have  not  therefore  to  return  to  them. 
As  to  the  opinions  formerly  given  out  by  Semler  and  Paulus,  according  to 
which  this  whole  chapter  is  only  a  particular  leaf  intended  by  the  apostle  either 
for  the  persons  saluted  in  chap.  xvi..  or  for  the  most  enlightened  members  of 
the  church  of  Borne,  they  are  now  abandoned.  The  apostle  was  no  friend  of 
religious  aristocracies,  as  we  have  seen  in  chap.  xii.  ;  and  he  would  have  done 
nothing  to  favor  such  a  tendency.  Besides,  what  is  there  in  this  chapter  which 
could  not  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  whole  church  ?  We  have  proved  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  and  the  subject 
treated  in  chap,  xiv.,  as  well  as  the  connection  between  the  second  part  and 
the  Epistle  as  a  whole,  more  particularly  the  preface,  i.  1-15.  The  style  and 
ideas  are  in  all  points  in  keeping  with  what  one  would  expect  from  the  pen  of 
Paul.  As  Hilgenfeld  says:  "It  is  impossible  in  this  olfhand  way  to  reject 
chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  cannot  have  closed  with  xiv. 
23,  unless  it  remained  without  a  conclusion."  M.  Beuss  expresses  himself  to 
the  same  effect,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  lines  from  him 
in  closing  this  subject :  **The  lessons  contained  in  the  first  half  of  the  text 
(chap.  XV.)  are  absolutely  harmonious  with  those  of  the  previous  chapter,  and 
of  the  parallel  passages  of  other  Epistles,  and  the  statement  of  the  apostle's 
plans  is  the  most  natural  expression  of  his  mind  and  antecedents,  as  well  as 
the  reflection  of  the  situation  of  the  moment.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  the  aim  of  a  forged  composition,  nor  certainly  of  the  possibility  that  the 
Epistle  closed  with  chap,  xiv." 

THIRTIETH  PASSAGE  (XVI.  1-16). 
BeeommendationSj  Salutations,  Warning. 

It  is  the  apostle^s  custom,  when  closing  his  letters,  to  treat  a  number  of 
particular  subjects  of  a  more  or  less  personal  nature,  such  as  special  saluta- 
tions, commissions,  or  warnings ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10-23  (particularly 
ver.  22)  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11-13 ;  Col.  iv.  7-18 ;  Phil.  iv.  10-23 ;  1  Thess.  v. 
25-28.     He  does  so  in  our  Epistle. 

And  first,  vv.  1  and  2,  the  recommendation  of  the  deaconess  Phoebe. 

V  V.  1,  2.  *  *  Now  *  /  commend  unto  you  Pfuxbe,  our  sister y  xchich  is  a  deaconess 
of  the  church  of  Genchrea,  that  ye  receive  her  in  tlie  Lord  as  hecometh  saints,  and 
that  ye  as&ist  her  in  tohatsoeoer  business  she  TMiy  hane  need  of  you;  for  dUo  she 
hath  heen  a  suceorer  of  many  and  of  fwy^cj/*.'*— Here,  according  to  some, 
begins  a  private  note  entrusted  by  the  apostle  to  the  bearers  (Semler),  or  to 
the  female  bearer  (Eichhorn),  of  this  Epistle,  to  indicate  the  principal 
persons  to  be  salutea  in  the  churches  which  were  to  be  visited  by  the  way. 
Some  moderns,  D.  Schulz,  Heuss,  Ewald,  Laurent,  Kenan,  etc.,  even  think 
they  can,  either  from  the  starting-point  (Cenchrea),  or  from  certain  names 
in  the  salutations  which  follow,  positively  determine  the  church  for  which 
this  note  was  composed.  It  was,  they  hold,  the  church  of  Ephesus.  We 
shall  examine  step  by  st«p  as  we  proceed  the  reasons  alleged  in  favor  of 
this  supposition.  We  only  remark  here,  that  many  of  those  who  reject  the 
salutations,  vv.  8-16,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Humans,  yet  regard  vv.  1  and 
2  ns  having  belonged  to  it  (Scholten,  Volkmar,  Schultz).  We  note  besides, 
as  to  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  the  following  observation  of  Schultz:  **As 
long  as  the  destination  to  the  church  of  Rome  of  all  the  parts  of  chap.  xvi. 
can  be  maintained,  this  view  ought  to  be  preferred  to  every  other.''  And, 
indeed,  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  understand  how  a  leaf  of  salutations 
intended  for  the  church  of  Ephesus,  or  any  other,  should  have  strayed  into 
the  copy  of  our  Epistle  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Rome 
(see  the  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

*  D  F  G  omit  the  6«. 
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It  has  generally  been  admitted  that  Phoebe  was  the  bearer  of  our  Epistle, 
and  no  doubt  with  reason.  For  otherwise  how  are  we  to  explain  this  so 
special  personal  recommendation  ?  Oomp.  Col.  iv.  7 ;  Eph.  vi.  21.  Paul 
mentions  two  titles  which  point  her  out  for  the  interest  of  the  Christians  of 
Rome  ;  she  is  a  sister,  and,  moreover,  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  invested  conse> 
quently  with  an  ecclesiastical  office.  It  has  been  denied  that  at  so  remote 
a  period  the  office  of  deaconess  could  already  be  in  existence.  Bui  why,  if 
there  were  deacons  (xii.  7 ;  Acts  vi.  1  et  seq.;  Phil.  i.  1),  should  there  not 
have  been  also  from  primitive  times  a  similar  office  discharged  by  women, 
members  of  the  church  ?  With  what  right  can  we  allege  that  the  office 
mentioned  xii.  8  belonged  only  to  men  ?  It  seems  to  us  impossible  to  think 
that  the  widows  spoken  of,  1  Tim.  v.  3  et  seq.,  were  not  persons  invested 
with  an  ecclesiastical  office.  And  in  any  case,  the  ministrations  of  benefi- 
cence of  a  private  nature,  mentioned  in  our  Epistle  (xii.  7),  must  have  been 
carried  out  in  good  measure  by  sisters.  And  why  should  not  a  rich  and 
devoted  woman,  who  had  for  a  time  occupied  herself  with  such  work,  have 
borne,  even  without  ecclesiastical  consecration,  the  title  of  deaconess  ?  If 
our  passage  had  a  later  origin  than  the  first  century,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  introduced  here,  instead  of  the  word  SidKovog  (deacon),  which  is 
the  masculine  term  originally  applied  to  both  sexes,  the  feminine  title 
dioKdviaaa  (deaconess),  alr(3ady  in  use  in  the  second  century.  Comp.  the 
letter  in  which  Pliny  relates  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  torture  two  of 
those  servants  who  are  called  ministrm  (evidently  a  translation  of  6iaK6viaaai), 
There  were  so  many  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  poor,  to  orphans,  to 
strangers,  to  the  sick,  which  women  only  could  discharge  !  As  is  observed 
by  Schaft,  the  profound  separation  between  the  sexes  in  the  East  must  also 
have  contributed  to  render  a  female  diaconate  altogether  indispensable. — 
The  participle  ovaav^  who  is,  expressly  denotes  that  Phoebe  is  still,  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  writing,  invested  with  this  office. — Cenchrea  was  the  port 
of  Corinth  toward  the  east,  on  the  Egean  Sea ;  and  hence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  Phoebe  was  going  rather  to  Ephesus  than  to  Rome.  The  proof 
is  far  from  convincing.  **The  person  in  question,"  says  Schultz  himself, 
**  is  not  a  Corinthian  who  is  passing  throuj^h  Cenchrea,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  woman  of  Cenchrea  who  is  passing  through  Corinth,  and  who  is  conse- 
quently on  her  way  to  the  west."  A  good  answer  as  an  argument  ad  horn- 
inem.     But,  speaking  freely,  what  a  puerility  is  criticism  thus  handled. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  Lord :  in  the  profound  feeling  of  the  communion  with 
Him,  which  binds  into  one  body  all  the  members  of  the  church. — ^The  ex- 

f>re8sion  :  as  hecometh  saints,  may  signify,  becoming  saints  who  are  received, 
ike  Phoebe,  or  saints  who  are  called  to  receive,  like  the  Romans.  Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  choose  between  the  two  meanings  ?  —There  is  a  corre- 
lation between  the  two  terms  iraptcTdvat,  to  stand  beside  in  order  to  hold  up, 
and  npoardTig  (protectress,  patroness),  one  who  stands  before  in  order  to 
guide  or  protect.  Hence  it  appears  that  Phoebe  had  bestowed  care  on  Paul 
himself,  perhaps  during  his  stay  at  Cenchrea,  mentioned  Acts  xviii.  18, 
and  on  occasion  of  an  illness.  M.  Renan  informs  us  that  ^*this  poor  woman 
started  ou  a  wild  winter  journey  across  the  Archipelago  without  any  other 
resource  than  Paul's  recommendation."  Then  he  adds:  **It  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  Paul  recommended'  Phoebe  to  the  Ephesians,  whom 
he  knew,  than  to  the  Romans,  whom  he  did  not  know."  As  if  the  titles 
given  to  Phoebe,  cited  vv.  1  and  2,  were  not  enough  to  interest  any  church 
whatever  in  her  I 

Vv.  8-16. 

To  the  recommendation  of  Phoebe,  the  apostle  joins  a  list  of  salutationSj 

which  might  indeed  still  be  called  recommendations ;  for  the  imperative 

.  dcndaaads,  greet,  fifteen  times  repeated,  is  addressed  to  the  whole  church.    It 
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is,  in  fact,  the  church  itself  which  he  charges  to  transmit  this  mark  of  affec- 
tion to  its  different  objects.  How  was  this  commission  carried  out  ?  Proba- 
bly, at  the  time  when  the  letter  was  read  in  full  assembly  of  the  church,  the 
president  expressed  to  the  person  designated,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
mark  of  distmction  which  the  apostle  had  bestowed  on  him.  Most  critics 
of  the  present  day  hold  that  this  list  of  salutations  cannot  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Paul  with  a  view  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he  had  not  yet 
visited.  How  then  could  he  have  known  so  many  persons  in  it?  The 
persons  in  question,  therefore,  were  friends  of  the  apostle  in  a  church  which 
he  had  himself  founded,  and,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  church  of  Ephesus. 
Accident  has  willed  that  this  list  should  be  joined  afterward  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (see  especially  Reuss,  EpUres  Pauliniennes,  pp.  19,  20). 
Bauer,  Lucht,  etc.,  go  still  further :  they  think  that  this  list  was  composed 
later  by  a  forger,  who  thought  good  to  make  Paul  pen  the  names  of  several 
notable  persons  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  order  to  produce  an  advantageous 
impression  on  this  church,  which  was  always  somewnat  unfavorably  disposed 
toward  the  apostle.  **A  very  improbable  procedure,"  observes  Schultz. 
**  And  how,"  asks  this  writer  with  reason,  '*  would  the  forger  in  this  case 
have  forgotten  Clement,"  who  should  surely  have  figured  at  the  head  i  For 
the  rest,  let  us  study  the  list  itself. 

Vv.  3-5a.  **  Salute  Prisca^  and  AquilaSj  my  feUow-uorJcers  in  Christ  JemSy 
toho  hate  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks — unto  whom  not  only  J  give 
thanks,  hit  also  all  the  churches  of  the  Oentiles — and  the  church  that  meets  in 
their  house.^'^ — Aquilas  and  his  wife  Prisca  (or  Priscilla)  were  Jews,  natives 
of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor.  They  were  established  at  Rome  as  tent-makers, 
when  the  edict  of  Claudius,  which  expelled  Israelites  from  the  capital, 
obliged  them  to  emigrate.  They  had  been  settled  for  a  short  time  at  Cor- 
inth, when  Paul  arrived  there  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  53.  Their  com- 
mon occupation  drew  them  together,  and  Paul  soon  brought  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  (Acts  xviii.  2).  For  it  is  absolutely  arbitrary  to  repre- 
sent them  as  already  Christians  when  they  left  Rome.  This  opinion  arises 
only  from  the  tendency  to  derive  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  at  Rome  from 
the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  it  is  excluded  by  the  expression  of  the  Acts  : 
Tiva  'lovdaiov,  a  certain  Jew.  Luke  would  have  added  the  epithet  /laBifr^, 
disciple  ;  comp.  Acts  xvi.  1.  When,  two  years  later,  the  apostle  left  Cor- 
inth with  the  intention  of  going  to  found  a  mission  at  Ephesus,  Aquilas  and 
his  wife  repaired  to  the  latter  city,  while  Paul  proceeded  first  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem and  Antioch.  Their  intention  certainly  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
him  in  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  then  to  support  his  ministry 
there,  as  they  had  done  at  Corinth  ;  comp.  Acts  xviii.  18-21. — It  is  this 
salutation  more  than  anything  else  which  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  our  entire  list  was  addressed  to  Ephesus.  But  could  not  this  husband 
and  wife,  who  had  emigrated  from  Pontus  to  Rome,  then  from  Rome  to 
Corinth,!  and  lastly,  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  have  returned  to  Rome,  their 
former  domicile,  after  the  imperial  edict  had  fallen  into  desuetude  ?  This 
is  the  more  admissible  as  the  object  of  this  return  is  easily  understood. 
We  know  from  Acts  xix.  21,  that  even  at  Ephesus  Paul  had  already  formed 
the  plan  of  proceeding  to  Rome  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  work  in  Asia 
and  Greece.  Aquilas  and  Priscilla,  who  had  been  so  useful  to  him  at  Cor- 
inth, who  had  even  gone  to  Ephesus  with  him  with  a  view  to  his  approach- 
ing mission,  might  a  second  time,  by  proceeding  from  Ephesus  to  Rome, 
do  for  him  what  they  had  done  by  leaving  Corinth  for  Ephesus.  The  pas- 
sage, Jas.  iv.  18,  shows  with  what  ease  nch  Jewish  traders  travelled  from 
one  large  city  to  another.  **  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a 
city,  and  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain."  Objection  is  taken  from  the  short 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  cud  of  PauPs  sojourn  at  Ephesus  :  ten 

1  T.  R.  reads  npivittAAay,  with  several  Mnn.  Byr. 
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months  only,  it  is  said,  from  tbe  spring  of  the  year  57,  when  at  Ephesus  he 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (chap.  xvi.  8),  and  when  he  con- 
veys greetings  from  Aquilas  and  Princilla  (xvi.  19),  to  the  beginning  of  58, 
when  it  is  alleged  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth.  But 
we  think  there  is  a  mistake  in  putting  only  ten  months'  interval  between 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A 
profound  study  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  well  as  of  the 
Acts,  leads  to  a  wholly  different  result.  From  the  spring  of  the  year  57, 
when  Paul  left  Ephesus,  to  the  time  \(hen  ho  made  the  stay  at  Corinth, 
during  which  he  composed  our  Epistle,  there  elapsed,  we  think,  nearly  two 
years,  from  Easter  57  to  February  59.  Such  an  interval  fully  suffices  to 
explain  the  new  change  of  Aquilas  and  Priscilla,  and  th^ir  return  to  Rome. 
In  the  fact  that  many  years  later,  about  the  year  C6,  and  perhaps  on  occa- 
sion of  the  persecution  of  Nero  (in  64),  they  are  again  settled  at  Ephesus, 
where  Paul  sends  them  a  salutation,  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  there  is  nothing  to  sur- 
prise us. — The  form  Pruca  is  certainly  authentic  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  diminutive  PrisciUay  which  is  read  in  the  T.  R.,  is  found  only 
in  some  Mnn.  In  the  Acts  (xviii.  2,  18,  26,  and  1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  the  lat- 
ter form  is  found  in  all  the  documents.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  the  two 
readings  exist,  but  the  majority  are  in  favor  of  Prisca,  as  in  Romans. 
There  is  also  variation  in  the  reciprocal  position  of  the  two  names.  The 
wife  is  placed  here  first,  as  in  Acts  xviii.  18  and  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  Probably 
she  was  superior  to  her  husband,  either  in  ability  or  Christian  activity. 

Ver.  4.  The  qualitative  pronoun  olrtve^  signifies :  as  people  ulw  .  .  .  The 
expression  :  tojmtths  iiech  under  (tJie  axe),  is  no  doubt  figurative  ;  but  in  any 
case  it  implies  the  act  of  exposing  one's  life.  We  do  not  know  where  or 
when  this  event  took  place.  Was  it  at  Coiinth,  on  occasion  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed Acts  xviii.  12  ct  scq.  ?  or  was  it  not  rather  at  Ephesus,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  cases  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  words,  1  Cor.  xv.  82  and 
2  Cor.  i.  8  ?  The  apostle  reminds  the  Romans  that  they  had  thereby  ren- 
dered service  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  consequently  to 
them  also.  This  passage  proves  two  things — 1st.  That  these  words,  in- 
tended to  recommend  Aquilas  and  Priscilla,  were  not  addressed  to  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  where  the  event  referred  to  probably  too  place  ;  for 
Paul  undoubtedly  means  to  give  his  readers  information.  2d.  That  the 
church  to  which  he  addressed  them  was  itself  one  of  those  churches  of  the 
Gentile  world  whose  gratitude  these  two  persons  had  deserved  ;  a  new 
proof  of  the  Gentile  origin  of  the  Christians  of  Rome. 

Ver.  5a.  The  expression  :  the  church  that  is  in  their  house,  may  have  three 
meanings.  Either  it  denotes  the  entire  assembly  of  the  servants  and  work- 
people residing  and  working  with  them  ;  or  it  applies  to  that  jjortion  of  the 
church  which  had  its  usual  place  of  meeting  in  their  house  ;  or  finally,  the 
words  apply  to  the  whole  church  of  the  capital,  which  held  its  plenary 
meetings  at  their  house  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xiv.  23.  This  last  sense  ig  incom- 
patible witli  the  preposition  /card,  the  meaning  of  which  is  distributive,  and 
supposes  other  places  of  worship  (vv.  14  and  15).  The  first  is  improbable, 
for  the  term  kKKXjjaia,  church,  would  not  suit  a  purely  private  gathering. 
The  second  is  therefore  the  only  possible  one  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19. 
Schultz  thinks  we  may  conclude  from  these  words  that  Aquilas  was  invest- 
ed with  the  office  of  elder  in  the  church  of  Ephesus  where  he  lived,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  could  not  so  easily  change  his  domicile.  One  must 
surely  be  at  a  loss  for  good  reasons  to  imagine  such  a  one  as  this. — What  is 
certain  is,  that  these  two  persons  are  saluted  here,  not  only  as  particular 
friends  of  St.  Paul,  but  because  of  the  important  part  they  played  in  the 
work  of  his  apostleship.  The  passage.  Acts  xviii.  24-28,  presents  an 
example  of  their  activity,  and  of  the  powerful  influence  they  exercised ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  what  they  had  been  at  Ephesus,  they  had  also 
been  at  Rome,  from  the  day  when  they  returned  to  it.     In  a  word,  they 
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were  evangelists  of  the  first  order.  This  is  what  recommends  them  to  tlie 
respectful  attention  of  the  church,  and  assigns  them  the  first  rank  in  this 
list  of  apostolic  salutations.  This  circumstance  throws  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  whole  list. 

Vv.  55,  6.  ^'^SaitUe  my  toeU-beloved  Epeneius^  who  tca^  the  Jirst-fruits  of 
Asia  *  u7ito  Chi'ut.^  Salute  Mary^^  who  bestowed  much  labor  on  tw."  * — Epe- 
nctus  is  to  us  an  unknown  personage.  According  to  the  Received  reading, 
ho  would  be  the  first  convert  of  Achaia,  consequently  a  native  of  Corinth, 
which  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.  This  reading  prob- 
ably arises  from  the  copyist  thinking  that  Paul  meant  to  speak  of  the 
country  from  which  he  was  writing.  The  true  reading  is  certainly  of  Asia. 
Meyer  concludes,  from  the  fact  that  Epenetus  was  the  first  convert  in  this 
province,  that  he  must  have  been  a  Jew,  because  Paul  preached  first  of  all 
m  the  synagogue  ;  as  if  Aquilas  and  Priscilla,  who  had  preceded  Paul  at  . 
Ephesus,  might  not  have  met  with  and  converted  a  Gentile  in  that  city 
before  Paul  arrived,  and  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  full  synagogue  !  The 
Greek  name  of  Epenetus  would  rather  lead  us  to  think  him  a  Gentile  ;  he 
was  th^  Jirst-frmts  of  the  0 entiles  converted  at  Ephesus.  Here  again  the 
critics  find  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  destination  of  this  list  to  the  church 
of  Ephesus.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  Epenetus  was  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of 
Aquilas,  anterior  even  to  those  ojf  Paul,  he  might  very  naturally  have 
accompanied  the  evangelist-pair  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  to  take  part  in 
their  work  in  that  great  city.  Hence  the  intimate  relation  which  the 
apostle  here  establishes  between  these  three  persons  ;  lience  also  the  honor- 
aole  title  which  he  gives  to  this  last  before  all  the  church. — The  regimen 
eiq  Xpiardv^  unto  Christy  makes  Christ  the  person  to  whom  the  first-fruits  are 
offered. 

Vcr.  6.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Mary  saluted  in  ver.  6  ;  her  name  indi- 
cates her  Jewish  origin,  even  if,  with  some  Mjj.,  we  read  Map/av. — If,  with 
almost  all  the  Mjj.,  we  read  flc  ty/ac,  on  yoUy  Mary  would  be  one  who  had 
rendered  herself  particularly  useful  in  the  church  of  Rome,  perhaps  by  her 
devotion  during  some  epidemic  which  had  raged  in  the  church.  But 
would  Paul  thus  remind  the  church  of  a  thing  which,  in  that  case,  it  knew 
much  better  than  himself  ?  Besides,  all  the  persons  saluted  here  are  so 
because  of  some  connection  or  other  with  the  apostle  ;  this  is  what  makes 
us  prefer  the  reading  eic  ijfidg,  on  us.  Like  Phoebe,  like  Aquilas  and  Pris- 
cilla, she  had  actively  taken  pait  in  the  work  of  Paul,  and  occupied  herself 
by  ministering  to  those  who  surrounded  him  ;  and  now  from  tne  east  she 
had  gone  to  Rome,  like  so  many  others. 

Vv.  7,  8.  **  Salute  Andronicus  and  JuniaSj  my  eou7itrymen  and  my  feUow- 
prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,  and  who  alto  have  been  in  Christ 
before  wi«.*  Scdute  Ampliatus,*  my  beloved  in  the  Lord.'''* — The  word  Junian 
might  be  taken  as  the  accusative  of  a  female  name,  Junia,  to  denote  the 
sister  or  wife  of  Andronicus.  But  the  end  of  the  verse  leads  us  rather  to 
think  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Juntas, — The  expression  avyjevilc  nov  may 
signify  :  my  kinsmen,  or  my  countrymen  (ix.  8).  The  first  meaning  seems, 
in  itself,  the  more  natural ;.  but  in  vv.  11  and  21  this  term  is  applied  to 
other  persons,  two  of  whom  (Jason  and  Sosipater)  appear  to  be  Macedo- 
nians (Acts  xvii.  5,  and  xx.  4).  The  wider  meaning,  that  of  cmintrymen, 
thus  becomes  the  more  probable.  Even  Schultz  finds  a  proof  in  these 
words  that  Paul  wrote  these  lines  to  a  church  of  Gentile  origin  ('*  my  coun- 
trymen*^). Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  these  salutations  could  not 
be  addressed  to  the  church  of  Rome.     From  the  same  circumstance  we,  for 

>  T.  R.  reads,  with  L  P,  Syr.,  Ayaiav  {qf  Achaia)  instead  of  Kvhk  (ofJHa). 

*  D  B  F  G  read  «y  Xptimu  (in  ChrUC)  instead  of  etc  Xptarov  {unto  Christ). 

*  A  B  C  D:  Moptov  instead  of  Mapiaii. 

*  T.  R.,  with  L,  Mnn.,  reads  «i«  rifiat  (on  ug) ;  all  the  rest :  c»«  v^av  (on  you). 

*  D  B  F  O,  It.  read  toi«  vpo  cfiov  Instead  of  oi  koa  irpo  cf&ov  yryoi^aa'i. 

*  D  B  L  P,  Syr. :  A|A«-Auuf  instead  of  A/mirAiaroi^. 
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our  part,  on  the  contrary,  conclude  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  not  Jew- 
ish-Christian.   It  has  been  asked  when  these  two  Christians  of  Jewish  origin 
could  have  been  imprisoned  with  St.  Paul  ?  Neither  the  Acts  nor  the  previous 
Epistles  furnish  an  answer  to  this  question.     But  the  descriptions  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  6  ct  seq.,  and  xi.  23et8eq.,  allude  to  so  many  unknown  circumstances  in 
the  apostle's  life,  that  this  ignorance  ought  not  to  excite  our  surprise.     In 
chap.  XV.  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Clement  of  Rome  enumerates 
seven  captivities  of  the  apostle,  and  we  know  of  only  four  (Philippi,  Jeru- 
salem,  Caesarea,  Rome).     Probably  the  event  in  question    belongs  to  a 
period  anterior  to  his  missionary  journeys  (comp.  the  end  of  the  verse). — 
Most  critics  of  the  present  day  agree  in  explaining  the  following  words  in 
this  sense  :    **  well  known  by  the  apostles'*  (the  Twelve).     But  what  a 
strange  title  of  honor :  the  apostles  know  them  !    And  can  the  kv^  in^  have 
such  a  meaning  :  ^'  illustrious  toithj  that  is  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
apostles."     Meyer  quotes  the  phrase  of  Euripides :  k-niarifio^  h  ftporoicj  illus- 
trious with  mortals,  or  in  their  eyes.     But  why  not  translate  quite  simply  : 
illustrious  amidst  or  <ivMng  mortals  ?    And  similarly,  and  with  still  more 
reason,  here  :  illustrious  among  those  numerous  evangelists  who,  by  their 
missionary  labors  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  have  merited  the  name  of 
apostles.     This  title,  indeed,  could  in  certain  cases  have  a  wider  sense  than 
it  has  in  our  Gospels  ;  thus,  Acts  xiv.  4  and  14,  it  is  applied  to  Barnabas, 
as  it  is  indirectly,  1  Cor.  ix.  5.     So  we  call  the  missionary  Brainerd,  the 
apostle  of  the  Indians.      Such  another,  the  apostle  of  China  or  of  the 
Indies. — A  last  title  of  honor  :  these  two  men  preceded  Paul  himself  in  the 
faith.     They  belong,  therefore,  to  that  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem 
whose  members,  as  years  elapse,  take  ever  a  more  venerable  character  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  churches.     The  Greco-Latin  reading  :  "  the  apostles  who 
were  before  w^,"  is  an  evident  corruption  of  the  text. 

Ver.  8.  The  Alexs.  :  Ampliaton;  the  others,  following  an  abridged 
form  :  Amplian,  Paul,  having  no  special  distinction  to  mention  as  belong- 
ing to  this  person,  contents  himself  with  pointing  him  out  to  the  respect  of 
the  church  by  the  expression  of  his  affection  ;  and  that  is  enough,  for  it  is 
an  affection  in  tlie  Lord,  which  consequently  implies  in  Amplias  devotion  to 
His  service. 

Vv.  9,  10.  ^^  Salute  Urbanus^  our  fdloio-^oi^Jcer  in  Christy  and  Staehys  my 
beloved.  Salute  Apelles  [the  brotJier]  apjyroved  in  Christ.  Salute  them  which 
are  of  Aristobulus"^  household.^'* — Urban  us,  a  Latin  name  signifying  af^e^  / 
Staehys,  a  Greek  name  signifying  an  ear  of  corn.  In  speaking  of  the  former 
as  his  fellow-worker,  Paul  says  :  our  (comp.  the  on  uSy  ver.  6),  because  it  is 
the  apostolic  loorh  which  is  in  question  with  all  the  workers  who  engage  in 
it  along  with  him  ;  speaking  of  his  personal  friendship,  he  says  :  my. 

Ver.  10.  Apelles :  a  frequent  name  for  f  reedmen  at  Rome,  especially  among 
Jews.  Every  one  knows  the  Credat  judcsus  Apella  of  Horace. — Aoiu/^oc,  the 
Christian  who  has  passed  his  trials,  who  has  shown  himself  steadfast  in  his 
course. — The  last  words  may  denote  the  Christians  who  are  of  the  number 
of  Aristobulus'  children,  or  those  who  belong  to  his  house  a^  servants.  The 
expression  used  agrees  better  with  the  second  meaning.  It  was  a  large 
house,  Jewish  perhaps,  to  which  the  gospel  had  found  access. 

Vv.  11,  12.  *'  Salute  Herodion  my  countryman.  Salute  them  that  be  of  the 
household  of  Narcissus^  which  are  in  the  Lord.  Salute  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa^ 
who  labor  in  the  Lord.  Salute  Persis  the  beloved^  which  labored  much  in  tlie 
Lord.'^^ — Here,  again,  cvyyevr/c  may  signify  either  countryman  or  kinsman 
(see  ver.  7).  The  Roman  writers  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  speak  of  a 
freedman  of  Claudius,  of  the  name  of  Karcissus.  Is  it  the  house  of  this 
imperial  favorite  which  is  here  referred  to  ?  He  himself  had  been  executed 
four  years  before  the  composition  of  our  Epistle  ;  but  his  house  might  still 
exist  at  Rome. 

Ver.  12.  Paul  speaks  here  of  three  women,  the  two  former  of  whom  were 
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(listinguisbed  at  this  time,  and  tbo  third  had  been  distinguished  previously 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  churdi,  like  Priscilla  and  Mary.  The 
two  former  were  probably  sisters  ;  their  almost  identical  names  come  from 
the  verb  rpvqtav,  to  live  voluptuously,  Paul  wishes  evidently  to  contrast  this 
meaning  of  their  name  with  that  of  the  epithet  Konidoa^^  who  work  labo- 
riously. They  are  in  Christ  the  opposite  of  what  their  name  expresses. — 
Persis,  a  woman  of  Persia.  Foreigners  were  often  designated  by  the  name 
of  their  native  country  (Lydia,  a  Lydian).  Meyer  points  out  the  delicacy 
with  which  Paul  here  omits  the  pronoun  fiov  {my).  Probably  she  was  an 
aged  woman  :  Paul  says  :  labored. 

Ver.  13.  **  Salute  Bu/uSj  chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine,'''* — 
The  term  chosen  cannot  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  in  which  it  applies  to  all 
Christians  :  it  must  denote  something  special.  Ilofmann,  judging  from 
what  follows,  understands  :  **  The  man  whom  I  have  specially  chosen  as 
my  brother  in  the  Lord.^^  But  in  this  sense  the  pronoun  fiov  (my)  could 
not  be  wanting.  As  what  is  the  better  is  willingly  chosen,  the  word 
EKXeKTdg,  chosen,  takes  the  sense  of  distinguished^  excellent.  This  is  certainly 
the  meaning  of  the  epithet  here,  as  in  2  John  1  and  13.  The  following 
words  :  **  his  mother  and  mine,"  prove  that  Paul  wasunited  to  this  family 
by  the  closest  ties — that  he  had  even  lived  in  it.  And  if  we  remember  that 
Mark,  writing  his  Gospel  at  Rome,  was  pleased  to  designate  Simon  of 
Cyrene,  who  carried  the  cross  of  Jesus,  as  **  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
liu/us,"*^  we  shall  be  naturally  led  to  hold  that  this  family  had  removed 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  where  Rufus  occupied  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  church.  It  was  therefore  during  the  years  of  his  youth,  when  he  was 
studying  at  Jerusalem,  that  Paul  had  lived  in  the  bosom  of  this  family,  and 
had  enjoyed  the  motherly  care  of  Simon's  wife. 

Vv.  14,  15.  **  Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermes,  Patrobas,  Hermas,  and 
the  brethren  which  are  with  them.  Salute  Philologus,  and  Julia,^  Nereus,  and 
his  sister,  and  Olympas,  and  all  the  saints  which  are  with  them,'''' — The  per- 
sonages whose  names  follow  are  not  designated  by  any  epithet  of  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  was  honor  enough  to  be  marked  out,  were  it  only  by  name,  to 
the  respectful  attention  of  the  whole  church  of  Rome. — The  last  words  of 
both  of  the  verses  14  and  15  :  and  the  brethren  who  are  with  them,  prove 
that  the  persons  just  named  are  so,  not  simply  as  believers,  but  as  directors 
of  a  whole  assembly  which  is  accustomed  to  meet  around  them.  They 
lived,  no  doubt,  in  different  quarters,  and  formed,  besides  the  group  which 
met  in  the  house  of  Aquilas,  two  distinct  assemblies. — Hermas  was  regarded 
by  Origen  as  the  author  of  the  work  famous  in  the  primitive  church,  enti- 
tled the  Pastor  of  Hermas.  But  it  seems  now  established  by  the  Fragment 
of  Muratori  that  this  writing  dates  only  from  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  and  that  Hermas  is  a  wholly  different  person  from  the  man  who  is 
here  saluted  by  the  apostle. — Olympas  (perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Olym- 
piodoTus)  is  certainly  here  a  man''s  name. 

Ver.  15.  Julia  (for  such  is  the  true  reading)  is  undoubtedly  the  wife  of 
Philologus.        • 

Ver.  16.  *  *  Salute  one  another  with  an  holy  hiss.  All  ^  the  churches  of  Christ 
salute  you,^^ ' — The  apostle  has  just  saluted  in  his  own  name  the  influential 
members  of  the  different  flocks  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  he  naturally 
feels  the  need  of  also  testifying  his  affection  to  the  whole  church  ;  and  ho 
charges  all  its  members  to  do  so  for  him  toward  another.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  to  use  the  customary  form  of  the  brotherly  kiss.  If  we  did  not 
know  positively  from  the  Fathers,  particularly  TertuUian  {osculum  pacis)  in 
the  De  Oratione,  c.  14  (comp.  1  Pet.  v.  14)  that  the  reference  here  is  to  an  ex- 
ternal rite,  we  should  be  tempted  to  hold  the  opinion  of  Calvin  and  Phi- 

1  C  F  Q  Foad  lovi'tav  Instead  of  lovAiair. 

*  T.  R.,  with  several  Mnn.  only,  omits  irao-ai  (all). 

*  D  B  F  G,  It.  omit  all  the  second  part  of  ver.  1(>  (see  on  ver.  81). 
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Hppi,  accordiDg  to  which  we  must  give  the  term  holy  hiss  a  purely  spiritual 
meaning :  the  salutation  of  brotherly  love.  But  we  learn  from  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  that  at  a  later  time  rules  were  laid  down  to  remove  from 
this  custom  all  that  might  be  offensive  in  it,  so  that  it  is  more  probable  the 
term  ought  to  be  taken  literally.  We  may  be  assured  that  in  the  apostolic 
churches  all  was  done  with  order  and  dignity.  This  is  what  is  expressed  by 
the  epithet  ayiovy  holy,  which  recurs  1  Cor.  xvi.  20,  2  Cor.  xiii.  12,  and  1 
Thess.  V.  26.  Probably  the  president  of  the  assembly  cave  the  kiss  to  the 
brother  who  sat  next  him,  and  he  to  his  neighbor,  while  the  same  thing 
took  place  on  the  part  of  the  women. 

While  the  apostle  in  thought  sees  the  Christians  of  Ttome  saluting  one 
another  by  this  sign  of  brotheihood,  a  greater  spectacle  is  presented  to  his 
mind,  that  of  all  the  churches  already  composing  Christendom,  and  which 
are  likewise  united  by  the  bond  of  communion  in  Christ.  He  has  just  him- 
self traversed  the  churches  of  Greece  and  Asia  ;  he  has  spoken  to  them  of 
his  already  formed  plan  of  proceeding  to  Rome  (Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  25),  and 
they  have  all  charged  him  with  their  salutations  to  their  sister  in  the  cap- 
ital of  the  world.  Now  is  the  time  for  him  to  discharge  this  commission. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  the  members  of  Christ's  body  scattered  over 
the  earth  salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss,  just  like  the  members  of  the 
church  which  he  is  addressing.  The  T.  R.  has  rejected  the  word  ally  no 
doubt  because  it  was  not  understood  how  Paul  could  send  greetings  from 
other  churches  than  those  among  which  he  was  at  the  time. — The  Greco- 
Latin  text  has  transferred  this  second  half  of  the  verse  to  the  end  of  ver. 
21,  with  the  evident  intention  of  connecting  it  with  the  salutations  of 
Paul's  companions.  But  these  have  too  private  and  personal  a  character  to 
allow  of  the  apostle  appending  to  them  so  solemn  a  message  as  that  of  all 
the  churches  of  the  East  to  the  church  of  Rome.  This  message  must  form 
an  integral  pait  of  the  letter;  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  these  salutations 
(see  below). 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  question  whether  this  passage 
belongs  to  our  Epistle.  In  it  twenty-six  persons  are  individually  designated 
— twenty-four  by  their  names.  Of  these  names  it  may  be  said  that  one  or 
two  are  Hebrew,  five  or  six  Latin,  fifteen  to  sixteen  Greek  ;  three  Christian 
communities  assembling  in  different  localities  are  mentioned  (vv.  5,  14,  15)  ; 
besides  two  groups  having  more  of  a  private  character  (vv.  10  and  11).  It 
appears  evident  to  us  that  the  apostle  feels  the  need  of  paying  homage  to 
all  the  faithful  servants  and  all  the  devoted  handmaids  of  the  Lord  who 
had  aided  in  the  foundation  and  development  of  this  church,  and  before 
his  arrival  completed  the  task  of  the  apostolate  in  this  great  city.  Not  only 
is  the  apostle  concerned  to  testify  to  them  his  personal  feelings ;  but  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  the  thurch,  so  to  speak,  to  take 
part  as  a  whole  in  this  public  testimony  of  gratitude  toward  those  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence  and  prosperity.  If  such  is  the  meaning  of  this  truly 
unique  passage  in  St.  Paul's  letters,  does  it  not  apply  infinitely  better  to  a 
church  which,  like  that  of  Rome,  liad  not  yet  seen  an  apostle  within  it, 
than  to  those  of  Ephesus  or  Corinth,  where  the  entire  activity  of  laying  the 
foundation  was,  as  it  were,  personified  in  a  single  individual  f  Hence  those 
different  expressions  used  by  the  apostle  :  **  fellow-worker  in  the  Lord," 
**who  labored,"  or  '*who  labor,"  **all  those  who  are  with  them,"  and 
even  once  the  use  of  the  title  apostle.  We  seem,  as  we  read  these  numerous 
salutations,  to  have  before  us  the  spectacle  of  a  beehive  swarming  on  all 
sides  with  activity  and  labor  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  field  of  the  capital  of 
the  world,  and  we  understand  better  the  whole  passage  of  chap.  xil.  rela- 
tive to  the  varied  gifts  and  numerous  ministries,  as  well  as  the  remarkable 
expression :  Trdvn  r^  bvri  iv  vfilv,  every  man  that  is  [as  a  worker]  among  you 
(ver.  3).     **  Here  is,"  says  Gaussen,^  **a  picture  to  the  life  of  a  primitive 

J  TkiOpneustU,  pp.  468  and  474. 
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church ;  we  can  see  to  what  height  the  most  ignorant  and  weak  of  its  mem- 
bers can  rise.  .  .  .  We  wonder  at  the  progress  already  made  by  the  word 
of  God,  solely  through  the  labors  of  travellers,  artisans,  merchants,  women, 
slaves,  and  freedmen  who  resided  in  Rome.''  Not  only  did  the  apostle 
know  a  large  number  of  these  workers,  because  he  had  been  connected 
with  them  in  the  East  (Andronicus  and  Junias,  Rufus  and  his  mother,  for 
example),  or  because  he  had  converted  them  himself  (Aquilas  and  Pris- 
cilla)  ;  but  he  also  received  news  from  Rome,  as  is  proved  by  the  intimate 
details  into  which  he  entered  in  chap.  xiv.  ;  and  he  might  thus  know  of 
the  labors  of  many  of  those  saluted,  whom  he  did  not  know  personally. 
Such  is  probably  the  case  with  the  last  persons  designated,  and  to  whose 
names  he  adds  no  description.  The  Greek  origin  of  the  most  of  these 
names  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  Roman  domicile  of  those  who  bear 
them.  What  matters  it  to  us  that,  as  M.  Kenan  says,  after  Father  Garucci, 
tiie  names  in  Jewish  inscriptions  at  Rome  are  mostly  of  Latin  origin  ?  If 
there  is  any  room  for  surprise,  five  or  six  Latin  names  would  perhaps  be 
more  astonishing  at  Ephesus  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  Greek  names  at  Rome. 
Have  we  not  proved  over  and  over  that  this  church  was  recruited  much 
more  largely  from  Gentiles  than  from  Jews,  and  that  especially  it  was 
founded  by  missionaries  who  had  come  from  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece  ?  M. 
Reuss  no  doubt  asks  what  became  of  all  those  friends  of  Paul,  when,  some 
years  later,  he  wrote  from  Rome  his  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philip- 
pians  ;  and  later  still,  the  Second  to  Timothy.  But,  in  writing  from 
Rome  to  the  churches  of  Colossc  and  Philippi,  he  could  only  send  saluta- 
tions from  individuals  who  knew  them.  And  a  little  before  the  Second  to 
Timothy,  there  occurred  the  persecution  of  Nero,  which  had  for  the  time 
dispersed  and  almost  annihilated  the  church  of  Rome.  Our  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  not  only  that  this  passage  of  salutations  may  have  been  written 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  that  it  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  any 
other  more  suitably.  As  at  the  present  day,  Paris  or  even  Rome  is  a  sort 
of  rendezvous  for  numerous  foreign  Christians  of  both  sexes,  who  go 
thither  to  found  evangelistic  works  ;  so  the  great  pagan  Rome  attracted  at 
that  time  the  religious  attention  and  zeal  of  all  the  Christians  of  the  East. 
Let  us  remark,  in  closing,  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  courtesy  which 
guide  the  apostle  in  those  distinguishing  epithets  with  which  he  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  servants  or  handmaids  of  Christ  whom  he  men- 
tions.' Each  of  those  descriptive  titles  is  as  it  were  the  rough  draft  of  the 
new  name  which  those  persons  shall  bear  in  glory.  ThiLS  understood,  this 
enumeration  is  no  longer  a  dry  nomenclature  ;  it  resembles  a  bouquet  of 
newly-blown  flowers,  which  diltuse  refreshing  odors. 

Vv.  17-20. 

In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostle,  after  a  passage  of 
salutations,  xvi.  19-21,  stops  all  at  once  to  address  to  the  church,  as  in  the 
form  of  a  postscript,  a  solemn  warning  (ver.  22).  It  is  as  if  the  salutation 
which  he  had  just  written  awoke  in  him  once  more  before  closing  the  feel- 
ing of  the  danger  which  lies  in  the  way  of  his  readers.  It  is  the  same  here, 
with  this  difference,  that  at  Corinth  the  danger  was  present  and  pressing, 
as  is  shown  by  the  whole  Epistle,  whereas  at  Rome  it  is  still  remote, 
though  inevitable.  The  tone  also  of  the  warning  is  distinctly  different  in 
the  two  cases  ;  for  Corinth  a  threatening,  for  Rome  a  simple  putting  on 
their  guard  in  the  most  affectionate  and  fatherly  tone. — Kenan,  Weizsficker, 
Schultz,  agree  in  thinking  that  this  passage  can  only  have  been  addressed 
by  Paul  to  a  church  which  he  had  himself  founded — that  of  Ephesus,  for 

*  See  on  this  Bubject  the  whole  bcaatlftil  paspagc  In  M.  Ganssen^s  work  Jast  qaoted,  pp.  408- 
471. 
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» 
example.     We  shall  examine  their  reasons  as  we  study  this  passage.     In 
the  eyes  of  Baur,  Lucht,  Volkmar,  it  is  not  even  St.  Paul's  ;  it  falls  under 
the  judgment  of  condemnation  which,  according  to  these  critics,  is  due  to 
the  two  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  mostly  or  totally. 

Vv.  17,  18.  ^^Now  I  ea^wrt  yoUy  brethren,  to  mark  them  which  cause  [the] 
dhisions  and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned  ;  and  turn 
away  from  them.  For  these  persons  serve  not  Christ  our  Lord,  hit  tlieir  own 
belly;  and  by  fair  speeches  and  benedictions  *  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple.''^ 
— As  observed  by  Hofmann,  the  apostle  had  regulated  (chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.) 
all  that  related  to  the  internal  dinerences  which  might  exist  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  But  now  the  unity  of  all  Christendom  has  just  presented  itself 
vividly  to  his  mind  ;  and  remembering  the  divisions  which  trouble  it  in 
other  churches,  he  thinks  that  they  might  penetrate  from  without  into  the 
bosom  of  this  one.  He  has  evidently  in  view  those  Judaizers  who  from 
Jerusalem  had  come  down  to  trouble  the  church  of  Antioch,  who  from 
Syria  had  followed  Paul  step  by  step  to  Galatia,  and  even  to  Corinth,  and 
who  would  be  sure  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  a  church  founded  at  Rome, 
to  arrive  on  the  spot,  seeking  to  monopolize  it  for  themselves.  Facts 
proved  that  the  anticipation  of  Paul  was  well  founded.  The  beginning  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  written  from  Rome  four  or  five  years  after 
ours,  proves  the  pernicious  activity  of  those  fanatical  partisans  of  the  law 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  Probably  the  party  of  the  weak,  chap,  xiv.,  had 
opened  it  to  their  entrance. 

The  description  which  follows  contains  details  which  are  too  minute  to 
allow  us,  with  Hofmann,  to  apply  this  warning  to  all  false  teachers  in  gen- 
eral. Gentile  or  Jew. — The  article  before  the  words  divisiom  and  offences, 
shows  that  the  apostle  has  in  view  facts  already  known.  But  it  docs  not 
follow  that  they  had  transpired  in  the  church  to  which  he  was  writing,  as 
is  alleged  by  those  who  maintain  that  this  passage  cannot  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  enough  that  these  disorders  were 
facts  of  notoriety  in  other  churches,  to  warrant  St  Paul  in  speaking  as  he 
does.  And  how  could  those  who  had  labored  with  him  in  the  churches  of 
the  East,  and  whom  he  has  just  been  saluting  in  such  numbers,  Aquilas  and 
Priscilla,  for  example,  who  had  shared  with  him  at  Ephesus  all  the  agonies 
of  the  great  Corinthian  conflict,  have  failed  to  know  intimately  the  burning 
enmity  with  which  the  apostle  was  regarded  by  a  certain  number  of  Judeo- 
Christians  ?  The  term  divisions  refers  to  ecclesiastical  divisions  ;  the  term 
offences,  to  the  moral  disorders  which  had  so  often  accompanied  them,  par- 
ticularly at  Corinth  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  x.-xiii. — It  is  entirely  false  to  conclude 
from  the  words  :  ''  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,"  that 
Paul  himself  was  the  founder  of  the  church  to  which  this  passa«je  was 
addressed.  He  would  have  said  more  clearly  in  that  case  :  **  which  yo 
learned  of  me;'*'*  comp.  Phil.  iv.  9.  This  passage  says  nothing  more  than 
vi.  17,  where  Paul  gives  thanks  **  because  the  Romans  have  obeyed  from 
the  heart  the  form  of  doctrine  according  to  which  they  were  taught."  The 
reference,  here  as  there,  is  to  Paul's  gospel  which  had  been  taught  to  the 
Romans,  not  by  himself,  but  by  those  of  his  fellow-laborers  whom  he  has 
just  saluted.  The  teaching  opposed  to  this  gospel  is  the  legal  system, 
which,  according  to  this  passage,  as  well  as  i.  8,  11,  12,  vi.  17,  and  the 
whole  Epistle  in  general,  had  not  yet  got  a  footing  at  Rome.  — These  words 
are  obviously  sufficient,  if  they  were  really  addressed  to  this  church,  to 
overthrow  Baur's  opinion  as  to  its  composition  and  tendency.  As  the  ex- 
pression :  to  mark,  have  the  eyes  open  to  (gkottuv),  refers  to  an  enemy  expected 
rather  than  present,  we  must  apply  the  last  words  of  the  verse  :  avoid  them, 
to  the  time  when  they  shall  be  present,  and  shall  seek  to  do  their  work. 
Then  there  will  be  no  need  even  to  enter  into  communication  with  them  ; 

1  D  B  F  G,  It.  omit  the  words  kox  evXoyta?. 
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all  that  is  necessary  will  be  simply  to  turn  the  back  to  them  ;  and  why  ?  ' 
The  following  verse  answers  this  question. 

Ver.  18.  The  parties  referred  to  are  men  at  once  sensual  and  hypocriti- 
cal ;  it  is  therefore  under  the  influence  of  a  deep  moral  aversion  that  the 
Christians  of  Rome  are  called  to  avoid  them.  They  serve  their  sensual 
appetites,  and  not  Christ.  This  feature  reminds  us  of  Phil.  iii.  10,  words 
which  apply  to  the  same  individuals  :  **  whose  god  is  their  belly,  and  who 
mind  earthly  things  ;-^  comp.  also  2  Cor.  xi.  20  and  21  :  ^^  If  a  man  bring 
you  into  bondage,  devour  you,  take  of  you,  ye  suffer  it. ''  It  is  this  sensual 
and  insolent  conduct  which  Paul  characterizes,  Phil.  iii.  2,  in  the  severe 
terms  :  **  Beware  of  dogs  ;  beware  of  evil  workers.^'  The  gospel  ministry 
was  to  these  people  a  means  of  gain,  and  gain  the  means  of  satisfying  their 
gross  passions.  They  were  the  Tartuffes  of  the  period.  Another  point  of 
resemblance  identifies  them  more  completely  still  with  the  type  drawn  by 
Moli^re  :  they  present  themselves  with  a  benignant  style  of  speech  (xpr^ro- 
/,oyia)j  and  with  fatherly  benedictions  (Moyiai)  ;  and  the  simple  {qkokoi^ 
literally,  the  innocent)^  who  suspect  no  evil,  allow  themselves  to  be  caught 
with  these  devout  airs  and  paternal  tone.  Was  it  necessary,  as  Schultz 
holds,  that  these  men  should  be  already  present  to  account  for  Paul  speak- 
ing thus  in  regard  to  them  ?  Had  he  not  learned  to  know  them  in  this 
light  in  Galatia  and  at  Corinth,  and  could  he  not  x)ortray  them  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  they  might  be  recognized  immediately  on  their 
appearing  ? 

Ver.  19.  **^<?r  the  report  of  your  obedience  is  come  abroad  ttnto  all;  lam 
glad  there/ore  on  your  behalf.^  But  yet  I  would  have  you  unse  •  unto  that  which 
is  good,  and  simple  unto  that  which  is  etiiV* — This  verse  has  been  connected 
with  the  preceding  in  different  ways.  Thol.,  Mey.,  Philip,  find  in  it  a 
reason  for  peace  :  **  You  will  be  able  to  resist  them  ;  for  every  one  knows- 
your  obedience  to  the  pure  gospel.^'  But  the  for  in  this  sense  cannot  be 
explained  except  in  a  forced  way  (see  Meyer),  and  Paul  would  have 
required  to  say  in  any  case  :  "  For  /  know''  .  .  .,  and  not :  **  For  all' 
know"  .  .  .  Origen  explains  :  **  I  warn  you  thus  ;  for  ye  are  yourselves 
of  the  number  of  those  simple  (diraxot),  whose  obedient  docility  is  well 
known.*'  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  such  a  statement  with  the  eulogies 
bestowed  on  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  readers,  xv.  14  and  15  ?' 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  answer  that  this  very  saying  proves  that  the  passage 
is  not  addressed  to  the  Romans.  For  the  Ephesians,  who  had  for  three- 
years  enjoyed  Paul's  presence  and  his  teaching  in  public  and  private,  and 
who  had  been  witnesses  of  his  most  strenuous  conflicts  with  the  Judaizers, 
might  far  less  be  designated  clkokoi^  innocent^  than  the  Christians  of  Rome,, 
who  had  never  seen  an  apostle.  Calvin  and  others  understand  thus  :  *^  I 
warn  you  in  this  way.  because  I  desire  that  to  your  obedience,  universally 
known,  you  would  add  both  the  wisdom  and  simplicity  which  shall  secure 
you  from  seduction."  This  meaning  is  good  ;  but  it  does  not  account  for 
the  idea  placed  at  the  head  of  the  verse  :  *^  Your  obedience  has  come 
abroad  unto  all."  It  is  on  these  words  that  Riickert  has  with  good  reason 
rested  his  explanation  ;  for  they  are  the  key  to  the  following  sentences. 
He  explains  :  ^'  If  I  warn  you  as  I  have  just  done  (w.  17,  18),  it  is  because 
the  report  of  your  obedience  to  the  gospel  having  already  spread  every- 
where, those  men  will  not  fail  to  hear  your  church  spoken  of,  and  to  break 
in  on  you  to  make  gain  of  your  faith,  as  they  have  done  elsewhere." 
Taken  in  this  sense,  the  saying  is  a  repetition  of  i.  8  :  *^  Your  faith  ia 
spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world."  The  apostle  adds  how  rejoiced' 
he  is  because  of  their  evangelical  convictions,  but  how  indispensable  it  is 
that  in  order  to  preserve  them,  they  should  join  to  the  wise  discernment  of 

>  T.  R.,  with  E,  Mna.,  reads  x^ipw  ovr  ro  c^*  viuv  ;  D  F  O  Hkowise,  while  rejectiog  the  ro  ; 
K  A  B  C  L  P  read  e^'  vtrnv  ow  x^^f^- 
'  T.  R ,  with  K  A  C  P,  reads  ii^w  after  oo^w ;  the  reat  omit  this  particle. 
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what  it  18  good  to  do,  the  simple  and  hearty  horror  of  what  is  evil. — ^Thc 
reading  of  the  T.  R.  :  rb  cd'  vfilvj  in  tJuit  which  concerns  you,  must  be  set 
aside.     It  is  too  slenderly  supported,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  here  con- 
trasting the  Romans  with  other  churches.     Of  the  two  other  readings,  the 
Greco-Lat.,  which  places  the  verb  x<^lpoy  I  rejoice,  first,  ought  to  give  place 
to  that  of  the  Alezs.,  which  begins  with  the  words  :  k<^*  ifuv  ovv,  on  your 
"behaJlf  therefore.     This  clause  connects  the  sentence  closely  with  the  preced- 
ing.    Their  attachment  to  evangelical  truth  rejoices  the  apostle  (comp.  the  : 
Thanks  he  to  God,  vi.  17).     Only  they  must  persevere,  and  for  that  end  the 
apostle  desires  that  to  their  obedience  to  the  truth  they  should  add  two 
things  :  discernment  and  simplicity. — A  moralist  writing  on  this  subject 
would  probably  have  said  :  "  wisdom  as  concerning  eml,  and  simplicity  as 
concerning  good,''^     St.  Paul  does  the  opposite.     And  here  again  we  can 
show  that  he  is  speaking  **  by  the  grace  given  unto  him."     In  regard  to 
what  is  evil,  there  are  no  two  questions.     The  sentence  once  pronounced 
in  the  conscience  :  it  is  evil !  everything  is  said.     Woe  to  him  who  there- 
after still  disputes  and  reasons  ?    An  abler  than  he  (comp.  ver.  20)  will  not 
fail  to  take  him  in  the  snare.     There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done  :  to  turn 
from  it  (ver.  17).     Hence,  as  concerns  evil,  the  one  thing  needed  is  sim- 
plicity.    It  is  not  so  in  regard  to  good.     When  a  thing  is  recognized  as 
good,  all  has  not  yet  been  said.     Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that  there  is 
need  of  prudence  not  to  spoil  a  good  thing  by  the  unwise  or  unskilful  way 
in  which  it  is  gone  about.     Different  questions  present  themselves  :  Is  it 
the  time  for  doing  it  ?    How  should  one  address  himself  to  it  to  succeed  ? 
Who  should  put  his  hand  to  the  work?  etc.,  etc.     All,  questions  which 
demand  a  cei'tain  measure  of  wisdom,  of  discernment,  of  practical  ability, 
of  awbia.     In  the  case  of  evil,  woe  to  the  able  !     Ability  makes  dupes.     In 
the  cas3  of  good,  woe  to  the  simple  !     Simplicity  is  the  parent  of  mistakes. 
— The  T.  R.  places  fikv,  without  doubt,  after  the  word  (ro^tf,  wise;  which 
would  lead  to  the  sense  :  *^  I  would,  that  while  ye  are  wise  in  good,  ye 
should  be  simple  as  regards  evil."     This  form  makes  uU  the  weight  of  the 
Teeomraendation  fall  on  the  second  proposition.     But  the  word  wise,  ao^i^, 
too  evidently  forms  a  contrast  to  the  word  aKaxot^  innocent ,  to  allow  us  to 
give  it  so  secondary  a  position.     The  first  proposition  should,  in  PauPs 
recommendation,  be  on  the  stime  line  as  the  second.     As  much  clear-sight- 
edness is  needed  to  discern  the  corruption  of  adversaries  under  their  fair 
.exteriors,  as  of  simplicity  to  avoid  them  after  having  discerned  them. — It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  to  denote  simplicity,  Paul  in  this  verse  uses  quite  a 
different  term  from  that  in  the  preceding.     There  he  had  in  view  men 
ignorant  of  eviJ,  who  are  easily  duped  ;  hence  the  use  of  the  term  iKoxoc, 
innocent.     Here  Paul  wishes  to  speak  of  the  moral  rectitude  which,  the  in- 
stant it  knows  evil,  breaks  with  it.     Hence  the  term  aKkpato^,  literally,  not 
mixed,  exempt  from  impure  alloy.     This  saying  of  the  apostle  may  serve  to 
explain  the  precept  of  Jesus,  Matt.  x.  16  :  ''  simple  as  doves,  wise  as  ser- 
pents."    Comp.  also  1  Cor.  xiv.  20  and  3  Cor.  xi.  3. — We  should  like  to 
know  what  forger  would  have  hit  on  such  a  word  ? 

Ver.  20.  **JV(;mj,  the  God  of  peace  sfiall  hruise  Satan  under  your  feet  quickly. 
T?ie  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^  Ite  with  you."*^ ' — Prom  the  visible  enemy 
who  threatens,  the  apostle^s  eye  turns  to  thine  visible  world,  where  he  dis- 
covers on  the  one  side  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  whom  his  earthly 
:adversaries  are  the  instruments,  and  on  the  other,  the  all-powerful  ally  on 
whose  succor  the  church  can  reckon  in  this  struggle.  The  connection 
between  vv.  19  and  20  may  find  its  explanation  in  vv.  13-15  of  2  Cor.  xi., 
where  the  apostle  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  Judaizing  disturbers  : 
**  Such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into 

'  ><  B  read  Imrov  Bimply. 

3  D  £  F  U»  It.  omit  the  second  proposition  of  the  verse.— T.  B«,  with  some  Mnn.  adds  oMi^r. 
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apostles  of  Christ ;  and  no  marvel,  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.  Therefore  it  is  no  great  thing  if  his  ministers  also  be  trans- 
formed as  the  ministers  of  righteousness.  Their  end  shall  be  according  to 
their  works." — The  expression  :  Qod  of  peace^  is  designedly  chosen  to  de- 
scribe God  as  one  who,  if  the  church  fulfils  its  task  well  in  these  circum- 
stances, will  take  care  to  overthrow  the  designs  of  its  adversaries,  and  pre- 
serve harmony  among  the  faithful. — The  term  awrpirffei,  skaU  hruisey  is  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  ancient  promise,  Gen.  iii.  15,  which — strange  to  say 
— is  referred  to  nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T. — The  words  ev  rdxet  are  ordinarily 
translated  by  soon^  which  would  signify  :  *^  at  a  time  near  this  when  I  write 
you/'  It  is  because  of  this  translation  that  Schultz  and  many  others  find 
here  the  idea  of  Christ's  near  return.  But  the  word  rax^c  and  its  deriva- 
tives do  not  denote  the  imminence,  the  nearness  of  the  event.  They 
denote  the  celerity  with  whicjh  it  is  accomplished.  The  raxm  't^^deq^  in 
Homer,  are  feet  which  move  quickly  and  not  soon ;  a  tachygraph  is  a  man 
who  writes  quickly  and  not  near  one.  The  Greek  has  the  word  evBv^ 
{straight^  who  goes  right  to  his  end)  and  its  derivatives  to  express  immi- 
nence.* Paul  means,  therefore,  not  that  the  victory  will  be  near,  but  that 
it  will  be  speedily  gained,  once  the  conflict  is  begun.  When  the  believer 
fights  with  the  armor  of  God  (Eph.  vi.),  the  conflict  is  never  long. — Vic- 
tory will  result  from  two  factors,  the  one  divine  {Ood  shall  hruise),  the 
other  human  (vnder  your  feet).  God  communicates  strength  ;  but  it  passes 
through  the  man  who  accepts  and  uses  it. 

To  this  warning  there  is  attached  in  the  T.  R.  and  in  the  Alexs.  a  prayer 
of  benediction,  with  this  diflPerence,  that  in  the  former  this  prayer  is  re- 
peated word  for  word  in  ver.  24.  The  Greco-Lats.  place  it  only  in  ver.  24. 
Of  these  three  forms,  that  of  the  Alex,  is  the  most  probable  ;  for  it  easily 
explains  the  other  two.  The  Greco-Lats.  have  transposed  this  prayer,  put 
ting  it  after  the  salutations,  vv.  21-23,  to  confoim  to  the  ordmary  usage 
of  the  apostle  ;  the  Byz.  text  has  combined  the  two  forms.  What  con- 
firms this  supposition  is,  that  the  Greco-Lats.  in  general  omit  the  doxology 
fit  the  end  of  our  chapter  ;  now,  they  could,  not  close  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  with  the  words  :  **  and  Quartus  our  brother."  They  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  transfer  thither  the  prayer  of  ver.  20.  Regarded  here  as 
authentic,  this  prayer  is  the  counterpart  of  that  which  we  find  1  Cor. 
xvi.  23.  It  forms  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  ;  for  it  has  noth- 
ing sufiiciently  special  to  be  applied  only  to  the  preceding  warning.  But 
why  the  salutations  which  still  follow,  vv.  21-23,  and  the  final  doxology, 
TV.  25-27  ?    This  is  what  we  shall  have  to  explain. 

Orilical  conclusion  regarding  the  passage,  vv.  17-20. — The  objections  of  Banr  and 
Lncht  to  the  composition  of  this  passage  by  the  Apostle  Panl  are  of  no  weight. 
The  only  serious  question  is,  whether  the  warning  forms  part  of  the  Epistlo 
to  the  Romans,  or  whether  it  was  addressed,  as  is  thought  by  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  our  modem  critics,  to  the  church  of  Ephesus.  First  of  all,  we  have  a 
right  to  ask  how  it  could  have  happened  that  a  warning  addressed  to  Ephesus, 
and  which  had  no  force  except  in  relation  to  those  whom  it  personally  con. 
cemed,  made  the  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  and  was  incorporated  into 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans?  For  ourselves,  we  know  no  probable  explanation 
of  such  a  phenomenon,  nor  any  example  of  such  a  migration.  But  it  is  still 
more  the  intrinsic  reasons  which  prevent  us  from  holding  this  supposition. 
This  passage  applies  more  naturally  to  a  church  which  was  not  instructed  by 
the  apostle  personally,  than  to  a  church  founded  by  him.  He  rejoices  in  its 
docile  attitude  to  the  gospel,  as  in  a  thing  which  he  has  learned,  and  the  news 
of  which  will  spread  to  many  other  ears  than  his  (ver.  19).  This  is  not  how 
one  writes  to  his  own  disciples.     Besides,  is  It  conceivable  that  he  would  ad- 

>  We  think  aIiK>  that  It  is  wrons;  to  trnncilate  Rev.  xx!i.  90:  ^*  I  come  tnon  (my  arrival  In 
near) ; "  the  muanlnff  if«  rather :  *'  I  come  qaickly,'^  that  \»  to  say,  I  move  rapidly  (even  thong^h 
mj  arrival  may  yei  be  long  delayed). 
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dress  to  the  chtirch  of  Ephestis,  that  chnrch  within  which  he  had  recently 
passed  three  whole  years,  and  where  he  had  composed  the  Epistle  to  the  Grala- 
tians  and  the  First  to  the  Corinthians,  a  passage  in  which  the  readers  are 
reckoned  as  still  strangers  to  the  manoenyres  of  the  Judaizing  adversaries,  and 
ignorant  of  their  character  ?  What !  Panl  pass  all  this  time  in  this  chnrch, 
between  Galatia  on  the  one  side  and  Corinth  on  the  other,  and  speak  to  them 
of  those  parties  as  persons  against  whom  they  still  reqnire  to  be  put  on  their 
guard !  Ko,  such  a  warning  can  only  concern  a  church  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  theatre  of  conflict.  This  church  is  therefore  quite  naturally  that  of 
Home. — If  it  is  so,  Weizs£lcker*s  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  this  church  and  the 
object  of  our  letter  is  at  once  set  aside.  This  critic  thinks  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  was  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  combating  a  Judaizing  move- 
ment which  at  that  very  time  showed  itself  in  the  church.  But  our  passage  evi- 
dently points  to  the  danger  as  yet  to  come.  The  letter  may  not  have  been 
written  without  the  intention  of  forearming  the  church ;  but  it  cannot  have 
had  the  intention  of  combating  the  enemy  as  already  present. 

Vv.  21-23.  ^^  Timothy  my  feUow-vforher,  tdluteth  you,  and  Luevus^  and 
JasoUy  and  Sosipater^  my  countrymen.^  I  Tertius^  who  wrote  this  EpUtU. 
salute  you  in  the  Lord.  Oaiua  mine  host,  and  of  the  whole  church,  saluteih 
you.  Erastus  the  treasurer  of  the  city  saluteth  you,  and  the  brother  Quartus.'*''  ' 
— After  the  farewell  prayer,  ver.  20,  this  passage  of  salutations  excites 
surprise  ;  for  usually  t]ie  salutations  of  Paul's  fellow-laborers  are  placed 
before  tlie  final  prayer.  But  there  is  a  circumstance  fitted  to  throw  light 
on  this  exceptional  fact ;  the  mention  of  Timothy,  ver.  21.  Ordinarily, 
when  Paul  has  this  faithful  fellow-laborer  beside  him,  he  mentions  him  in 
the  ctddress  of  the  letter,  as  if  to  associate  him  in  the  very  composition  of 
the  writing  ;  comp.  1  and  2  Thess.,  2  Cor.,  Col.,  Philip.,  Phil.  If  he 
does  not  do  so  in  1  Cor.,  it  is  because,  according  to  the  letter  itself, 
Timothy  was  absent.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Timothy  is  embrac- 
ed no  doubt  pre-eminently  in  the  general  expression :  *^  And  all  the 
brethren  who  are  with  me''  (ver.  2).  There  remain,  therefore,  only  Ephe- 
sians  and  Romans.  This  conjunction  serves  exactly  to  explain  the  partic- 
ular fact  which  we  are  pointing  out.  For  these  two  letters  have  this  in 
common  :  that  Paul  wrote  them  in  his  capacity  of  apostle  to  the  OentileSj  a 
dignity  which  he  shared  with  no  one  ;  for  it  followed  from  a  personal  and 
special  call  (i.  1).  And  hence  it  is,  that  though  Timothy  was  with  him  at 
the  time  he  composed  them  (as  appears  in  the  case  of  the  Romans  from 
ver.  21,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ephesians  from  the  addresses  to  the  Colos- 
sians  and  Philemon  written  at  the  same  time),  he  could  not  associate  his 
disciple  with  him  in  an  act  so  solemn,  and  which  had  a  sort  of  official 
character.  Now  this  is  also  the  reason  why  those  salutations  from  his  fellow- 
laborers  have  been  in  this  case  placed  outside  of  the  letter  properly  so 
called.  The  ofiicial  Epistle  must  first  be  closed  before  a  place  could  be 
granted  to  a  communication  of  an  entirely  private  character. — ^We  know 
that  Timothy  was  at  that  moment  at  Corinth  with  the  apostle,  ready  to 
join  him  in  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  this  appears  from  Acts  xx.  4.  This 
same  passage  explains  to  us  the  presence  in  this  city,  and  at  the  same  time, 
of  another  of  the  three  fellow-laborers  afterward  named,  Sosipater  of 
Berea,  in  Macedonia.  This  name,  which  is  probably  identical  with  that 
of  Sopater,  Acts  xx.  4,  belonged  to  one  of  the  deputies  delegated  by  the 
churches  of  Macedonia  to  represent  them  in  the  mission  which  Paul  was 
about  to  carry  out  for  them  at  Jerasalem  (2  Cor.  viii.  18  et  seq.). — Jason 
was  also  of  that  province  ;  for  he  is  probably  identical  with  Paul's  host  at 
Thcssalonica,  of  whom  mention  is  made,  Acts  xviii.  1-7.  He  had  accom- 
panied the  deputies  of  Thcssalonica  and  Berea  whom  Paul  had  appointed 

>  F  G  read  here  neat  oAot  «  cieicAiio>iai  (tranepofied  from  ver.  16). 

*  T.  R.  reads  here,  with  D  E  F  G  L,  Mnn.  It.,  i)  x^^v  ^<^  Kvpcov  iffitov  I.X.  itcra  vayrvr 
a^tTiv  ^traneposed  from  ver.  80).    These  words  are  omitted  by  K  A  B  C,  Or. 
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to  meet  together  at  Corinth,  because  he  reckoned  on  embarking  there  for 
Palestine  (Acts  zx.  8).  The  third  person,  LueitUf  cannot  be,  as  Origen 
thought,  the  evangelist  Luke  ;  for  the  Greek  name  of  the  latter  (Lucas)  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Lucanus,  while  Lucius  certainly  comes  from  the  word  lux. 
But  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  have  here  again  the  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  who 
had  played  an  important  part  as  prophet  or  teacher  in  the  church  of 
Autioch  soon  after  its  foundation.  He  was  now  fulfilling  the  same  minis- 
try in  other  churches,  and  so  had  come  to  Corinth.  Paul  designates  these 
three  last  as  his  countrymen  ;  for  the  meaning  kinsmen^  which  some  give 
to  avyyevelQy  cannot,  as  we  have  already  seen,  apply  to  so  largre  a  number  of 
persons  (comp.  vv.  7  and  11). — Very  probably  these  four  fellow-laborers  of 
the  apostle  had  come  into  contact  in  the  East  with  many  of  the  persons 
whom  Paul  had  just  saluted  at  Home  in  his  own  name — for  example, 
Aquilas,  Epenetus,  and  the  first  of  those  who  follow.  Delicacy  accord- 
ingly required  Paul  to  add  to  his  own,  the  salutations  of  these  brethren 
who  surrounded  him. 

Ver.  22.  But  Paul  had  beside  him  at  this  very  time  a  fellow-laborer  of  a 
different  kind,  to  whom  he  must  also  give 'a  place.  This  was  the  friend 
who  had  lent  him  the  help  of  his  pen  in  his  long  work,  the  Tertius  of  this 
verse.  Only,  could  he  dictate  to  him  his  own  salutation  as  he  had  dictat- 
ed the  preceding?  No,  that  would  have  been  to  treat  him  as  a  simple 
machine.  The  apostle  had  too  exquisite  a  sense  of  propriety  to  follow  such 
a  course.  He  ceases  to  dictate,  and  leaves  Tertius  himself  to  salute  in  his 
own  name  :  **I  Tertius.^'  This  detail,  insignificant  in  appearance,  is  net 
without  its  value.  It  lets  us  see  what  St.  Paul  was  better  than  many 
graver  actions.  Here  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  politeness  of  the 
heart.     Would  a  forger  have  thought  of  this  ? 

Ver.  23.  Yet  another  fellow-laborer,  but  of  a  wholly  different  kind  :  he 
is  Paurs  host,  under  whose  roof  he  is  composing  this  work.  This  Oaitu 
can  neither  be  the  Gains  of  Derbe  in  Asia  Minor,  Acts  xx.  4,  nor  the  Gains 
of  a  church  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ephesus,  3  John  1.  He  is  evidently 
the  person  of  whom  Paul  speaks  1  Cor.  i.  14,  one  of  the  first  believers  of 
Corinth  whom  he  had  baptized  with  his  own  hand  before  the  arrival  of 
Silas  and  Timothy.  Paul  calls  him  at  once  his  host  and  that  of  the  uhols 
church.  These  last  words  might  signify  that  when  the  church  of  Corinth 
held  a  full  meeting  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23),  it  was  at  the  house  of  Gains  that  these 
assemblies  took  place.  But  there  attaches  to  the  term  ^kvoq,  hosty  rather 
the  idea  of  welcome  given  to  strangers.  Paul  means,  therefore,  no  doubt 
that  the  house  of  Gaius  is  the  place  of  hospitality  by  way  of  eminence,  that 
which  at  Corinth  is  ever  open  to  receive  Christian  strangers.  From  Gains, 
the  first  member  of  the  church  of  Corinth  named  here,  the  apostle  naturally 
passes  to  two  other  distinguished  Christians  of  the  same  church,  and  who 
had  personal  relations  to  some  of  the  Christians  of  Rome.  Erastus^  occu- 
pying an  exalted  post  in  the  administration  of  the  city  (probably  as  treas- 
urer), cannot  be  the  evangelist  of  this  name  mentioned  Acts  xix.  22  ;  he 
is  more  likely  the  person  of  whom  Paul  speaks  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  We  know 
nothing  of  Quartus. — One  sees,  then,  that  all  these  persons  are  placed 
with  the  order,  tact,  and  discernment  which  never  failed  the  apostle,  even 
in  the  minutest  details  of  his  letters. 

Ver.  24  in  the  T.  R.  is  certainly  unauthentic.  Meyer  quotes,  to  defend 
it,  the  repetition  of  the  apostolic  prayer,  2  Thess.  iii.  5  and  18  ;  but  there 
no  MS.  omits  it,  while  here  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  four  oldest  mss.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  certain  copyists  have  transposed  it  liither  from  ver.  20, 
to  place  it,  as  is  customary,  at  the  close  of  the  salutations. 

,  Critical  conclusion  regardinff  the  passage,  w.  21-24. — This  short  passage  is 
acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  and  to  belong  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by 
Yolkmar  and  Schultz.     The  latter  has  brought  out  forcibly  the  proof  in  ito 
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faTor  arising  from  the  enumeration  of  the  deputies  of  Macedonia,  Acts  xx.  4. 
He  also  rebuts  the  objection  taken  from  the  Latin  origin  of  several  of  these 
names,  by  recalling  the  fact  that  Macedonia  was  peopled  throughout  with 
Roman  colonists,  which  explains  the  propagation  of  Latin  names  In  this  prov. 
ince. — M.  Benan  infers  from  the  salutations  addressed  in  the  name  of  several 
Macedonians,  that  we  have  here  the  conclusion  of  the  copy  intended  for  the 
church  of  Thessalonica.  In  arguing  thus,  he  does  not  take  account  of  the  as- 
sembling in  the  city  of  Corinth  of  all  the  deputies  of  Greece  and  Asia  who  were 
to  accompany  Paul  to  Jerusalem. — We  cannot  discover  in  this  passage  the  least 
word  calculated  to  inspire  doubts  either  as  to  its  being  composed  by  the 
apostle,  or  as  to  its  original  connection  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 

THIRTY-FIRST  PASSAGE  (XVI.  26-27). 
The  Look  Upward. 

Could  the  apostle  have  closed  such  an  Epistle  with  the  words  :  '*  and  the 
brother  Quartus^'  ?  After  the  final  benedictioUf  he  had  added  the  saluta- 
tions of  some  eminent  brethren  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  were  con- 
nected with  certain  members  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  could  he,  haviD;^ 
reached  the  close  of  such  a  writing,  fail  once  more  to  lift  his  eye  upward 
and  invoke  on  this  work,  the  gravity  of  which  he  knew,  and  oo  the  church 
for  which  it  was  intended,  the  blessing  of  Him  who  alone  truly  builds  up 
and  strengthens  ?  He  had  done  so  several  times,  in  the  course  of  his  writ- 
ing, when  concluding  some  important  development.  How  could  he  avoid 
doing  it  with  stronger  reason  at  the  close  of  the  entire  Epistle  ?  In  the 
somewhat  exceptional  presence  of  a  doxology  at  the  end  of  this  letter, 
there  is  therefore  nothing  which  of  itself  can  inspire  the  least  suspicion. 

Our  one  task  is  to  examine  whether  this  passage  comes  up  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  apostle^s  mind,  and  agrees  with  his  mode  of  writing  ;  and  then, 
if  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details  it  possesses  satisfactory  appropriateness. 

Yv.  25-27.1  ^^I^ow  to  him  tliut  is  able  to  stcMith  you  according  to  my  gospel, 
and  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  tlie  mystery^ 
which  was  kept  secret  during  the  eternal  times,  hut  now  is  made  manifest,  and  * 
hy  prophetical  writings,  according  to  the  eomTnandment  of  the  eternal  Ood,  pub- 
lished to  all  the  Gentiles  for  the  obedience  of  faith:  to  Ood  only  wise  .  .  .,  Jy 
Jesus  Christ,  whose*  is  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever,*  Amen,'*'* — Paul  had  in 
the  preface  of  the  Epistle  expressed  his  desire  to  visit  the  Christians  of 
Rome,  that  they  might  receive  by  his  means  an  increase  of  strength,  **  elc  rd 
oTTjpixOrjvai  vfidc.''^  This  desire  he  has  partly  gratified  by  addressing  to 
them  this  letter  of  instruction.  But  what  are  man's  words  when  the  ob- 
taining of  a  true  spiritual  result  is  in  question  ?  A  sounding  brass.  Hence 
the  need  of  lifting  his  soul  to  Him  who  can  do  what  man  is  incapable  of 
producing  :  r^  6wafiev<f>^  to  Him  that  is  able.  The  particle  6e^  now,  serves 
here  to  form  the  transition  from  the  weak  roan  who  has  just  been  writing, 
to  the  Almighty  God,  who  can  act.  It  is  exactly  the  same  connection  as 
in  the  discourse  of  Paul  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx.  31  and  82.~We  shall  after- 
ward inquire  after  the  verb,  expressed  or  understood,  on  which  this  dative 
depends  :  to  Him  that  is  of  power.  The  verb  orrfpiCeiv,  to  staMish^  is  abso- 
lute. There  is  no  sx)ecial  reference  to  stablishing  in  faith  or  love.  Paul 
means  to  speak  of  the  firmness  of  the  inner  life  in  general,  of  that  spiritual 
consistency  against  which  all  attacks  from  within  and  from  without  are 

1  K  B  C  D  B.  some  Mnn.  It  Syrwii.  read  here,  and  here  only,  tlie  doxolotry.  w.  85-87.— A  P 
read  it  here  and  after  xlv.  28.  -L,  more  than  200  Mnn.,  and  the  Locilonaries  read  It  only  arter 
xlv.  88.— F  Q  omit  ft  altogether.  Tliif*  wa«  aIt>o  dont?  by  Marcion,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Ori?en :  "  Capnt  hoc  Marcion  .  .  .  de  hac  epistola  penltos  abatmit.' 

«  Th«  T«  is  wanting;  in  D  E,  Syr. 

•  B  Svr»«'».  omit  u. 

«  T.  R.,  with  B  C,  omit  twv  auavwv  (qftfu  ages). 
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defeated.  He  would  have  them  all  to  become  of  the  number  of  those 
strong^  dwaroi,  of  whom  he  has  spoken,  xv.  1.  This  strength  embraces 
both  inward  emancipation  of  conscience  in  relation  to  legal  forms,  and  new 
life  by  the  power  of  the  Jloly  Spirit. — ^The  increasing  communication  of 
this  spiritual  strength  is  connected  by  the  apostle  with  a  definite  standard  : 
my  gospel, — He  means  thus  to  indicate  the  type  of  Christian  doctrine  which 
had  been  personally  revealed  to  him  (Gal.  i.  11-16),  and  the  two  character- 
istic features  of  which  were,  as  we  have  seen  throughout  this  Epistle,  the 
perfect  freeness,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  absolute  uniter»tlity  of  salva- 
tion. Salvation  without  any  condition  of  previous  toorhing^  salvation 
offered  without  distinction  to  aU:  such  is,  in  two  words,  what  Paul  called 
his  gospd;  an  expression  which  is  found  only  in  our  Epistle  (ii.  16)  and 
2  Tim.  ii.  8.  The  power  of  God  can  act  only  in  agreement  with  the  thought 
of  God.  Now,  Paul's  gospel  being  the  supreme  thought  of  God,  it  follows 
that  God's  power  can  only  be  put  forth  in  the  heart  of  man  in  so  far  as  this 
gospel  is  by  it  received  and  understood.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  prep- 
osition Kardy  according  to,  which  must  not  be  confounded  either  with  ev,  in 
(stablish  in  the  faith  of  .  ,  .)y  or  with  616.^  through  (stablish  hj  means  of 
.  .  .). — The  following  words  :  and  according  to  th^e  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
have  been  understood  in  this  sense  :  *^  the  preaching  of  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  author  ;"  some,  like  Meyer,  understanding  thereby  the  preaching 
which  Christ  causes  to  sound  through  the  world  by  the  mouth  of  Paul  ; 
others,  like  Hofmann  :  the  word  as  Christ  preached  it  while  Ho  was  on  the 
earth.  This  last  meaning  is  inadmissible  ;  for  Paul  never  alludes  to  the 
earthly  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  had  been  circumscribed  within 
limits  traced  by  His  pedagogical  condescension  toward  Israel.  But  neither 
does  Meyer's  meaning  commend  itself.  Paul  has  no  motive  for  here  raising 
the  particular  idea  that  it  is  Christ  Himself  wlio  preaches  by  his  mouth. 
If  we  consider  that  the  words  :  **  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,"  depend 
equally  with  the  preceding  term  :  **  my  gospel,"  on  the  preposition  Kara, 
according  to,  we  shall  easily  see  that  this  complement :  of  Jesus  Christ,  can 
only  designate  here  the  subject  of  the  preaching.  The  apostle  wishes  to 
efface  what  seemed  too  strongly  personal  in  the  standard  :  **  according  to 
my  gospeV  Hence  it  is  that  he  takes  care  to  add  :  ^^  and  (in  general)  ac- 
cording to  the  preaching  of  which  Christ  is  the  subject."  Indeed,  the 
Christ  proclaimed  by  the  Twelve  is  the  same  whom  Paul  preaches  ;  com  p. 
1  Cor.  XV.  11.  It  is  Christ  crucified  and  risen  for  us.  And  if  the  peculiar 
revelation  which  Paul  received  had  for  its  effect  to  unveil  new  and  unex- 
pected consequences  of  the  work  of  this  Christ,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  Christ  preached  by  him  is  the  same  as  the  Christ  of  apostolic  preaching 
in  general.  We  are  not  diverted  from  this  so  natural  sense  by  the  objec- 
tion which  Lucht  draws  from  it :  that  this  expression  reveals  a  conciliatoty 
tendency  in  regard  to  the  Twelve  which  is  incompatible  with  St.  Paul's 
character.  For  we  have  found  that  this  spirit  of  union  was  that  of  the 
apostle's  whole  ministry.  Paul  and  Peter  felt  themselves  radically  at  one, 
whatever  even  M.  Renan  may  say,  for  each  acknowledged  the  other's  minis- 
try as  proceeding  from  the  same  God,  who  had  confided  to  each  what  was 
peculiarly  his  own  (Gal.  ii.  7,  8). 

We  again  find  a  clause  dependent  on  the  preposition  Kara,  according  to: 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  .  .  .  And  the  question  is,  whether 
this  clause  is  parallel  to  those  which  precede,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  depends  on  them.  In  the  former  case,  it  might  be  made  to  depend  on 
the  verb  stahlish  (Meyer),  or  on  the  whole  phrase  :  to  Him  that  is  of  power 
to  stahlish  you  (Philippi).  But  in  either  construction  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  from  a  sort  of  tautology  with  the  preceding  regimen,  i^nd  it  can- 
not be  allowed  that  Paul  would  have  thus  co-ordinated  two  Kari,  euxord- 
ing  to,  without  joining  them  by  a  copula.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
second  regimen  must  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  first.     There  is  in 
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the  words  evayyi^ov  and  idjpvyfm  {gospel  and  preaching)  an  active  verbal 
notion  :  *'*^  the  act  of  evangelizlDg,  preaching,'^  which  allows  this  gram- 
matical relation.  The  act  of  preacning  is  subject  to  a  standard.  The 
man  does  not  discharge  it  in  an  independent  and  arbitrary  .manner.  So 
Paul  is  careful  to  conform  his  evangelic  preaching  to  the  revelation  he  has 
received  of  the  divine  mind  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  clause  : 
according  to  the  revelation^  depends  therefore  on  the  two  previous  substan- 
tives.— God  from  eternity  has  conceived  a  plan  on  our  behalf  (1  Cor.  ii.  7). 
This  plan  was  kept  secret  for  ages ;  and  so  long  as  man  was  not  initiated 
into  it,  it  remained  a  mysteryy  a  thing  inaccessible  to  man  left  to  himself  ; 
comp.  xi.  25.  But  now  this  eternal  plan  has  been  unveiled.  Realized 
through  the  appearing  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  been  revealed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  ii.  7-12)  to  those  who  are  called  to  make  it  known 
to  the  world,  and  specially  to  Paul,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Gentiles  (Eph. 
iii.  2  and  3). — The  contents  of  this  mystery  are,  generally  speaking,  salva- 
tion in  Christ,  but  more  particularly  in  our  passage,  that  salvation  as  it  is 
to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  i.  16) — to  wit,  that  through  faith  they 
become  one  body  in  Christ  with  Jewish  believers  (Eph.  iii.  4-6). — The  eter- 
nal times  are  the  numerous  ages  which  have  elapsed  between  the  creation 
of  man  and  the  appearing  of  Christ ;  comp.  Tit.  i.  2. 

Ver.  26.  With  these  times  of  silence  there  is  contrasted  that  of  divine 
speaking.  The  word  vvv,  notOy  strongly  expresses  this  contrast.  The  parti- 
ciple ^avepudivTog,  manifested^  refers  to  the  inward  revelation  of  the  divine 
mystery  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  apostles  have  received  ;  comp.  the 
perfectly  similar  expressions,  Eph.  iii.  5. — This  act  of  revelation  must 
necessarily  be  completed  by  another,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  parti- 
ciple :  yvupiaOivTogy  published^  divulged.  What  the  apostles  received  by 
revelation,  they  are  not  to  keep  to  themselves  ;  they  are  called  to  proclaim 
it  throughout  the  whole  world.  These  two  participles  are  joined  by  the 
particle  ri,  and.  This  mode  of  connection  applies  in  Greek  only  to  things 
of  a  homogeneous  nature,  and  the  one  of  which  serves  to  complete  the 
other.  This  peculiarity  of  the  ri  suffices  to  set  aside  Hofmann's  explana- 
tion, who  translates  :  ^'  manifested  now  and  by  the  prophetical  writings.*^ 
For  the  two  notions  of  the  time  and  mode  of  revelation  are  too  heteroge- 
neous to  be  thus  connected.  And,  moreover,  it  would  follow  from  this  ex- 
planation that  the  second  participle  {yvopurOevrqc,  publisTied)  would  be  un- 
connected with  the  first  by  any  conjunction,  which  is  impossible.  The 
Greco-Lats.  and  some  versions  omit  the  particle  tL  But  it  is  a  copyist-s 
error  well  explained  by  Meyer.  The  words  :  by  prophetical  writings,  were 
connected  with  the  preceding  participle  ((pavepcjOivrog,  manifested),  as  nearer 
than  the  following  one,  and  from  this  false  connection  arose  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  ri,  — The  second  participle,  yvupiadivroc,  made  known,  is  defined 
by  four  clauses.  The  first  refers  to  the  catise :  the  divine  command  ;  the 
second  to  the  means :  the  prophetical  writings  ;  the  third  to  the  end :  the 
obedience  of  the  faith  ;  the  fourth  to  the  object :  all  the  Gentiles. 

The  command  of  God  sounded  forth  by  the  mouth  of  Jesus  when  He  said  : 
**  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations.'*  This  command  was  not  the  expression  of 
a  transient  or  secondary  thought ;  it  was  the  immutable  and  eternal 
thought,  to  which  all  the  rest  were  subordinated,  even  the  decree  of  crea- 
tion. This  is  what  the  epithet  eternal,  given  to  God,  is  intended  to  remind 
us  of.  He  remains  exalted  above  all  the  phases  through  which  the  execu- 
tion of  His  designs  passes. 

By  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  which  are  the  m^ans  of  the  making  known, 
all  critics  understand  the  prophetical  books  of  the  O.  T.  But  how  could 
Paul  say  :  The  gospel  is  proclaimed  by  these  books  ?  He  has  just  declared* 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  mystery  liad  been  kept  secret  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  answered,  that  the  apostle  is  alluding  to  the  use  made  of  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  in  apostolic  preaching.     But  though  t^ese  writ- 
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ings  were  a  means  of  demonstration,  they  were  not  a  means  of  making 
known  ;  and  yet  this  is  what  is  expressed  by  the  participle  XvuptaOevToc* 
And,  besides,  why  in  tliis  case  reject  the  article  which  was  necessary  to 
designate  these  prophetical  books  as  weU-hwumv^'ntings  ;  why  say  :  *^  by 
vrrUings*^  .  .  .  and  not :  ^*'hythe  writings  of  the  prophets  ?''  It  might  be 
answered,  that  Paul  expresses  himself  in  the  same  way  in  the  passage  i.  2  ; 
but  there,  the  term  prophets  which  precedes,  and  the  epithet  holy  which  ac- 
companies, the  word  Scriptures,  sufficiently  determine  the  idea.  It  is  not 
so  here,  where  these  writings  are  represented  as  the  means  of  propagating 
a  new  revelation,  and  should  consequently  designate  new  prophetical  writ- 
ings. I  think  that  the  only  explanation  of  this  term  in  harmony  with  tlie 
apostle^ s  thought  is  got  from  the  passage  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
Eph.  iii.  3-6  :  *'  For  God  by  revelation  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery, 
€LS  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words,  whereby  when  ye  read  ye  may  understand 
my  knowledpre  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  His  holy  apostles 
and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  His  promise  in  Clirist  by  the  gospel. ''  The 
apostles  are  here  called  prophets,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bearers  of  a  new 
revelation.  "What  then  are  their  writings,  if  not  prophetical  vyritings  f  Paul 
himself  feels  that  the  letter  which  he  has  just  written  has  this  character, 
and  that  it  ranks  among  the  means  which  God  is  using  to  carry  out  the 
publication  of  the  new  revelation.  It  is  therefore  of  this  very  letter,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  letters  which  had  proceeded  from  his  pen,  or  from  that 
of  his  colleagues,  that  ho  is  speaking  in  our  passage.  And  from  this  point 
of  view  the  absence  of  the  article  is  easily  explained.  Paul  really  means : 
**  by  prophetical  writings."  It  is  as  it  were  a  new  series  of  inspired  writ- 
ings coming  to  complete  the  collection  of  the  ancient  and  well-known 
books,  even  as  the  new  revelation  is  the  completion  of  the  old. — The  end  is 
denoted  by  the  words  :  for  the  obedience  of  faith  ;  an  expression  which  repro- 
duces that  of  i.  5,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is,  as  we  have  proved  there, 
the  obedience  to  God  which  consists  of  faith  itself. — Finally,  tne  object  of  the 
publication  :  to  all  the  Oentiles  (nations);  an  expression  similar  to  that  of 
i.  5  :  among  all  the  Gentiles.  Paul  thus  ends  where  he  had  begun  :  with 
his  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles,  which  follows  from  the  appearance  of  a 
new  and  final  revelation,  and  of  the  full  realization  of  God^s  eternal  plan. 
The  return  to  the  ideas  of  i.  1-5  is  evident. 

Ver.  27.  The  dative  t^  dwafievif),  to  Him  that  is  able,  in  ver.  25,  has  not 
yet  found  the  verb  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  evidently  this  same  dative 
which,  after  the  lone  developments  contained  in  vv.  25  and  26,  reappears 
in  the  words  :  to  God  only  wise.  The  idea  of  God's  power  in  ver.  25  was 
naturally  connected  with  that  of  staMishing ;  and  so  the  idea  of  the  divine 
wisdom  is  joined  here  with  the  notion  of  the  divine  plan  and  its  accomplish- 
ment, expounded  in  vv.  25  and  26.  But  on  what  does  this  dative  of  ver. 
27,  as  well  as  that  of  ver.  25  which  it  takes  up  again,  depend  ?  Some 
answer  :  on  the  proposition  following  :  **  To  Him  is  (or  be)  the  glory  !" 
But  why  in  this  case  introduce  the  relative  pronoun  ^,  to  whom  f  Why  not 
say  simply  avTi;>^  to  Him?  (Eph.  iv.  20,  21).  To  make  this  construction  ad- 
missible, all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  reject  this  pronoun,  as  is 
done  by  the  Vatic,  and  some  Mnn.  But  these  authorities  are  insufficient. 
And  the  reason  of  the  omission  is  so  easy  to  understand  t  Must  it  then  be 
held,  as  Meyer  and  many  others  do,  that  we  have  here,  exactly  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  Epistle,  an  inaccuracy  ?  It  is  supposed  that  Paul,  carried 
away  by  the  great  thoughts  expressed  in  vv.  25  ftnd  26,  forgot  the  dative 
with  wliich  he  had  begun  the  sentence  in  ver.  25,  and  continues  as  if  the 
preceding  proposition  were  finished.  But  this  remote  dative,  which  Paul 
IS  thought  to  have  forgotten,  is  evidently  reproduced  in  this  one  :  to  God 
only  wise  !    He  has  it  therefore  still  present  to  his  mind.     Tholuck,  Phi- 
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lippi,  and  others  refer  the  relative  pronoun  9,  to  whatn^  not  to  Oad,  but  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  they  hold  that,  according  to  the  apostle^s  intention,  the  doz- 
ology  was  originally  meant  to  apply  to  God,  the  author  of  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, but  that  Paul,  on  reaching  the  close  of  the  period,  applied  it  to 
Christ,  who  executes  the  plan  :  ''  To  God  powerful  .  .  .  and  wise  [be 
glory],  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever."  This  explanation 
would  certainly  be  more  tolerable  than  Meyer's.  But  we  doubt  whether 
the  apostle's  real  meaning  is  thereby  obtained.  In  fact,  when  he  began  his 
period  with  the  words  :  To  Him  that  is  of  power  to  stahlish  you,  his  intention 
was  certainly  not  to  terminate  with  this  idea  :  To  Him  be  glory  I    We 

glorify  Him  who  has  done  the  work  ;  but  as  concerning  Him  who  is  able  to 
o  it,  we  look  to  Him  to  do  it ;  we  ask  His  succor  ;  we  express  our  confi- 
dence in  Him  and  in  His  strength.  Such  was  the  inward  direction  of  the 
apostle's  heart  when  he  began  ver.  25  by  saying  :  *^  To  Him  that  is  of 
power"  .  .  .,  exactly  as  when  he  closed  his  discourse  to  the  elders  of 
£phesus,  Acts  xx.  32,  by  saying  :  *^  And  now  I  commend  you  to  Qod  and  to 
the  word  of  His  grace,  to  Him  mat  is  of  power  (r^  dwafikvifi)  to  build  you  up 
and  give  you  the  inheritance"  .  .  .  The  idea  understood,  on  which  the 
dative  of  ver.  25  depends,  is  therefore  that  of  commendation  and  confi- 
dence :  '*  My  eye,  in  closing,  turns  to  Him  who  is  able,  and  from  whom  I 
expect  everything."  This  impulse  God  ward,  in  which  he  desires  his  read- 
ers to  join  him,  is  so  lively  within  his  soul  that  he  does  not  even  feel  the 
need  of  expressing  it ;  he  Includes  it  in  this  reduplicated  dative  r^  dwafikvtfi 
and  ii6v(fi  ao<i><f>  9ea>).  And  hence  the  proposition  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete, and  as  terminating  without  any  real  inaccuracy  in  the  doxological 
formula  which  closes  the  period  and  the  whole  Epistle:  *^  whose  is  the 
glory"  .  .  .  The  full  form  would  be  :  **  I  look  with  you  all  to  Him  who 
can  stablish  you  ...  to  God  only  wise,  through  Jesus  Christ  whose  is  [or 
be]  the  glory  1" 

The  clause  :  through  Jesus  Christ,  is  connected  by  Meyer  with  the  word 
wise:  **  to  God  whose  wisdom  is  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  person 
and  work."  But  the  expression  :  only  wise  through  Christ,  would  not  sig- 
nify :  who  Tuis  shown  himself  wise  through  Christ,  but :  who  is  really  wise 
through  Christ.  And  that  is  an  idea  which  Paul  could  not  enunciate.  The 
words  :  through  Jesus  Christ,  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  understood 
thought  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  preceding  sentence  :  **  I  look 
to  God,  I  wait  on  Him,  for  all  that  concerns  you,  through  Jesus  Christ." 
It  is  through  Jesus  Christ  that  the  apostle  sends  up  his  supplication,  as  it  is 
through  Jesus  Christ  that  there  will  come  down  on  the  Romans  the  help  of 
God  only  strong  and  only  wise. — If  it  is  so,  the  relative  pronoun  to  whom 
refers  rather  to  Jesus  Christ  than  to  God.  But  it  must  be  added  that  in  his 
view  the  author  and  executor  of  the  plan  of  salvation  are  so  closely  united, 
that  it  is  difiicult  in  this  final  homage  to  separate  God  to  whom  He  looks, 
from  Jesus  Christ  in  whose  name  he  looks.  In  the  passage  i.  7,  the  two 
substantives  :  Qod  and  Jesus  Christ,  are  placed  under  the  government  of 
one  and  the  same  preposition  ;  they  may  therefore  be  embraced  here  in  one 
and  the  same  pronoun. — The  verb  to  be  understood  in  the  last  proposition 
would  certainly  be  koTu,  let  it  be,  if  Paul  had  used  the  word  66^a,  glory, 
without  article.  But  with  the  article  (**  tJie  glory")  the  verb  eari,  is,  must 
be  preferred  :  **  whose  is  the  glory."  It  belongs  to  Him  wholly  through- 
out all  eternity.  For  He  has  done  everything  in  that  work  of  salvation  just 
expounded  in  the  writing  now  closed. 

OrUical  condusion  regarding  the  doxology,  w.  25-27,  and  regarding  chaps,  xv. 
and  xvi. — The  autheniicity  of  vv.  25-27  has  been  combated  in  a  thoroughgoing 
way  by  Beiohe,  Lucht,  and  Holtzmann.*    Hilgenfeld,  who  against  these  critics 

1  Reirhe  in  hin  critical  CoTnm<»Titary.— Lncht,  Vifber  die  belden  letzten  Kap.  des  Sifmerbr. 
1871.— Holtzmann,  Ephe&er  und  Colosser  Britf^  pp.  S07-310. 
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defends  the  authenticity  of  chaps,  zv.  and  zri.  in  general,  agrees  with  them 
on  this  point.  M.  Benan,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  the  composition  of  this 
passage  to  the  apostle  ;  but  he  regards  it  as  the  final  particular  of  the  copy 
addressed  to  a  church  unknown.  In  this  copy  these  verses  joined  on  imme- 
diately, according  to  him,  to  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  M.  Beuss  also  supports 
their  authenticity,  and  regards  them  as  the  conclusion  of  our  Epistle,  with 
which,  according  to  him,  they  are  intimately  connected. 

The  following  are  the  principal  reasons  alleged  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  passage  : — (1)  The  entire  omission  of  these  verses  in  Marcion  and  in  two 
Mjj.,  and  their  transposal  to  the  end  of  chap.  xiv.  in  three  Mjj.  and  in  most  of 
the  Mnn.  (2)  The  absence  of  similar  sayings  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  other 
Epistles.  (3)  The  emphasis  of  the  style  and  the  heaping  up  of  expressions 
which  contrast  with  the  ordinary  sobriety  of  the  Pauline  language.  (4)  Cer- 
tain echoes  of  expressions  in  use  in  the  Gnostic  systems  of  the  second  century. 
(5)  The  want  of  appropriateness  and  of  all  definite  object. 

1.  As  to  Marcion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  suppressed  this  passage,  as  well 
as  so  many  others,  in  the  letters  of  the  one  apostle  whose  authority  he  recog- 
nized. For  this  passage,  by  mentioning  the  prophetical  writings,  appeared  to 
Marcion  to  connect  the  new  revelation  closely  with  that  of  the  O.  T.,  which 
absolutely  contradicted  his  system. — We  think  we  have  explained  at  the  end 
of  chap.  xiv.  the  transference  of  these  verses  to  thkt  place  in  some  documents, 
as  well  as  their  omission  or  repetition  in  a  very  few  documents.  The  position 
of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  certainly  rests  on  the  concurrence  of 
the  most  numerous  and  weighty  authorities.  2.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a 
letter  so  exceptionally  important  as  this  the  apostle  should  not  be  satisfied 
vnth  concluding,  as  usual,  with  a  simple  benediction,  but  that  he  should  feel 
the  need  of  raising  his  soul  heavenward  in  a  solemn  invocation  on  behalf  of 
his  readers.  This  writing  embraced  the  first  full  exposition  of  the  plan  of 
salvation.  If,  on  closing  the  different  parts  of  the  statement  of  this  plan,  his 
heart  had  been  carried  away  by  an  impulse  of  adoration,  this  feeling  must  break 
forth  in  him  still  more  powerfully  at  the  moment  when  he  is  laying  down  his  pen. 
3.  It  is  true  the  heaping  up  of  clauses  is  great ;  but  it  arises  from  the  strength 
of  this  inward  impulse,  and  has  nothing  which  exceeds  the  natural  measure 
of  Paul's  style.  The  participle  yvupiaOivToc,  nutde  known,  ver.  26,  is  accompanied 
by  four  regimens ;  but  in  that  there  is  nothing  suspicious.  The  participle 
6pin0i'VToCt  established  (i.  4),  has  throe,  and  an  attribute  besides ;  and  the  verb 
iXtiffofiev,  we  received  (i,  5),  has  three  also,  and,  moreover,  two  objects.  The 
p-t^sage,  chap.  v.  15-17,  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Paxd's 
nimble  and  fertile  mind  succeeded  in  cramming  into  a  single  sentence  a  won- 
derful mass  of  expressions  and  ideas.  The  one  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
there  is  a  superfluous  accumulation  of  identical  expressions  ;  now  this  is  what 
cannot  be  proved.  We  have  established  the  deliberate  intention  and  precise 
import  of  every  term  in  these  verses,  25-27,  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  Epistle.  4.  The  analogies  which  Lucht  thinks  he  has  discovered  with  cer- 
tain Gnostic  terms  are  purely  imaginary.  The  reader  will  judge  of  this  from 
the  examples  quoted  by  Meyer.  The  expression  eternal  ages,  Lucht  would  have 
it,  refers  to  the  seons  of  the  Yalentinian  system.  The  term  oeoiyrifiFvnv,  kept 
secret,  is  related  to  the  divine  principle  designated  by  the  name  aiyn*  silence,  in 
this  same  system.  In  speaking  of  prophetical  loritings,  the  author  is  alluding 
to  the  allegorical  exegesis  in  use  among  the  Gnostics. — Such  criticism  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  fancy,  not  of  science.  5.  The  absence  of  definite  aim  cannot 
be  charged  against  this  passage,  except  in  so  far  as  the  critic  fails  to  understand 
the  act  of  having  recourse  to  God,  which  forms  its  essence,  and  which  is  in- 
tended to  bring  the  whole  church  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne  from  which 
strength  comes  down. 

According  to  Beiche,  the  author  of  this  doxology  was  an  anagnost  (public 
reader),  who  composed  it  with  the  help  of  the  end  of  Jude*s  Epistle  (w.  24, 
25),  and  of  the  last  words  of  Heb.  xiii.  21.  But  when  from  the  parallel  in  Jude 
there  is  removed  the  word  cto^oj,  wise,  which  is  unauthentic,  and  the  r^  Avvaph'tft, 
which  proves  nothing  (Acts  xx.  32  ;  Eph.  iv.  20\  what  remains  to  justify  the 
supposition  of  its  being  borrowed  ?  The  liturgical  formula,  Heb.  xiii.  21,  is  so 
common  that  it  can  prove  nothing.    Would  a  compiler  so  servile  as  the  one 
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supposed  by  Reiche  have  composed  a  piece  of  such  originality  as  this,  in 
which  there  are  found  united  as  in  a  final  harmony,  corresponding  to  the  open- 
ing one  (i.  1-7),  all  the  principal  ideas  of  the  preceding  composition?  — 
Holtzmann,  in  his  treatise  on  the  letters  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  the  Golos- 
sians,  supposes  this  passage  to  be  the  work  of  the  unknown  author,  who,  about 
the  end  of  the  first  centuiy,  took  to  collecting  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  began 
by  giving  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  an  amplification  of  a  yeiy  short 
Epistle  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Colossians ;  then  he  revised  this  latter  by 
means  of  his  previous  work  ;  finally,  he  set  himself  also  to  complete  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  by  this  doxology  by  means  of  some  passages  of  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  where  the  same  hymnological  tone  and  the  same  tendency  to  am- 
plification are  to  be  remarked.  The  parallels  which  we  have  quoted  in  the 
course  of  exegesis  undoubtedly  prove  a  certain  analogy  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion between  our  passage  and  these  letters.  But  if  Paul  himself  composed  the 
latter  three  years  after  our  Epistle,  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this  coin- 
cidence. If,  on  the  contrary,  their  author  is  a  forger  of  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  he  must  have  had  some  point  of  departure  in  Paul's  authentic  writings 
for  a  composition  of  this  kind,  and  the  authenticity  of  our  doxology  is  thus 
rendered  probable  by  this  very  forgery.  In  any  case,  a  forger  would  hardly 
have  committed  the  apparent  inaccuracy  which  is  remarked  In  ver.  27.  For 
it  supposes  an  exaltation  of  feeling  and  thought  which  is  at  variance  with  a 
composition  in  cold  blood. — Finally,  to  refute  M.  Benan's  supposition,  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  it  is  enough  to  read  again  the  last  verse  of  chap, 
xiv.  :  ''What  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,"  and  to  attempt  to  follow  it  up  with  our 
ver.  25  :  "To  Him  that  is  of  power  to  stablish  you,"  etc.,  to  measure  the 
diametrical  distance  of  ideas  which  separate  these  two  verses,  the  one  of  which 
on  this  theory  would  be  the  sequel  of  the  other ! 

There  is  but  )ittle  more  for  us  to  add  on  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  taken  as  a  whole. 
We  have  stated  the  numerous  and  contradictory  hypotheses  in  which  critics 
have  indulged  for  more  than  a  century  in  regard  to  these  chapters.  We  have 
examined  them  passage  by  passage  ;  they  have  appeared  to  us  of  little  weight 
in  detail ;  is  it  possible  they  have  more  force  when  applied  to  the  whole  ?  That 
Marcion  rejected  all,  or  perhaps  only  some  parts  of  these  chapters,*  is  of  no 
importance  ;  for  the  dogmatic  nature  of  the  motives  which  guided  him  is  evi- 
dent. As  to  the  fact  that  the  Tubingen  school  feel  themselves  obliged  to  follow 
t^is  example,  by  rejecting  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole,  the'  reason  of  this 
critical  procedure  is  not  less  clear  ;  for  these  chapters,  accepted  as  authentic, 
overturn  Baur's  hypothesis  regarding  the  composition  of  the  church  of  Borne, 
the  aim  of  our  Epistle,  and  in  general  the  position  taken  up  by  Patd  in  relation 
to  Judaism. — If  Irenseus  and  TertuUian  do  not  yet  quote  any  passage  from 
these  last  two  chapters,  it  may  only  be  an  accident,  like  the  absence  of  any 
quotation  from  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  in  Irenseus  or  in  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria.— The  apparent  multiplicity  of  conclusions  is  the  thing  which  seems  to 
h&ve  told  most  forcibly  on  the  mind  of  modem  critics.  Some  have  even  been 
led  by  this  circumstance  to  regard  the  whole  closing  part  of  our  Epistle  as  an 
accidental  collection  of  detached  leaves,  unrelated  to  one  another.  We  think 
this  impression  superficial ;  it  is  dissipated  by  a  profounder  study.  We  have 
found  that  the  conclusion,  xv.  13,  is  intended  to  close  the  exhortation  to  union 
begun  in  chap,  xiv.,  and  that  the  prayer,  xv.  33,  is  occasioned  by  the  details 
which  Paul  has  just  given  about  his  personal  situation,  and  by  the  anxious 
fears  he  has  expressed  in  regard  to  the  journey  which  still  lies  between  him 
and  his  arrival  at  Bome.  The  salutation  of  the  churches,  xv.  16,  naturall3* 
attaches  itself  to  those  of  the  apostle.  The  prayer,  xvi.  20a,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  warning,  in  the  form  of  a  postscript,  by  which  he  has  just  put 

1  There  i9  room,  indeed,  for  hesitation  as  to  the  meahini^  of  the  word  disseeuU  {he  mtitUaUd) 
in  the  ])a8eaffe  In  which  Origen  explainB  the  coarse  taken  by  Marcion  {ad  Horn.  xvi.  S5),  a 
passage  whicn  we  have  only  in  Latin.  Must  this  term  be  regarded  as  Bynonymous  with  de^e- 
cult  (fie  rderted)^  a  meflning  which  diweeare  f^ometimes  has  iu  the  vulgar  Latin  of  that  period  ? 
It  is  possible,  bnt  yet  doubtful.  What  makes  me  think  that  the  thing  intended  was  a  simple 
mutuafion,  i»  the  to  me  evident  contrast  to  the  preceding  expression  relative  to  the  doxology, 
vv.  25-27 :  penitvs  ab»tulU  {he  whoUy  r^ected).  Maroon,  then,  suppressed  the  doxology, 
and  made  simple  rejections  here  and  there  in  the  rest  of  the  two  chapters  ;  comp.  Introi.  1. 
p.  65. 
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the  church  on  its  guard  against  the  disturbers  whose  coming  cannot  be  distant. 
Finally,  the  prayer  which  closes  tills  verse  is  that  which  in  all  the  other  letters 
concludes  the  Epistle.  As  to  the  passage,  yy.  23,  24,  it  is  an  appendix  con- 
taining salutations  of  a  private  nature,  of  a  very  secondary  character,  and 
which  lie,  strictly  speaking,  beyond  the  Epistle  itself.  The  prayer,  ver.  24  is 
certainly  unauthentic.  Finally,  the  doxology  is  a  last  word  fitted  to  sum  up 
the  whole  work,  by  raising  the  eyes  of  the  readers,  with  those  of  St.  Paul  him- 
self, to  the  heavenly  source  of  all  grace  and  strength.  This  forms  a  natural 
whole  ;  if  we  examine  the  details  closely,  there  is  nothing  in  them  betraying  a 
conglomerate.  Besides,  when  indulging  in  such  suppositions  as  those  before 
us,  sufficient  account  is  not  taken  of  the  respect  with  which  the  churches 
cherished  the  apostlic  writings  which  they  might  possess.  They  preserved  them 
as  precious  treasures  in  their  archives,  and  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  for 
an  individual  to  introduce  into  them  unobserved  changes.  The  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Bome '  was  regularly  read  at  Corinth  in  the  second  century.  It 
was  therefore  always  in  hand.  As  much  certainly  was  done  for  the  apostolic 
writings.  We  know  from  declarations  of  the  Fathers  that  these  writings  were 
kept  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  presbyters,^  and  that  they  were  copied  and 
reproduced  for  other  churches,  which  asked  to  have  them,  only  under  strict 
control,  and  with  the  sort  of  attestation  formally  given  :  correctly  copied.*  We 
are  therefore  entitled  to  say,  that  so  long  as  peremptory  reasons  do  not  force 
us  to  suspect  the  geaneral  tenor  of  the  transmitted  text,  it  has  on  its  side  the 
right  of  the  first  occupant.^ 

I  "This  Snnday  we  have  read  yoar  letter  (that  of  Soter,  Biehop  of  Home),  and  by  reading  It 
reenlarly  again  hereafter,  as  well  as  that  formerly  written  to  as  by  Clement,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  be  well  exhorted." 

>  Irensens  {Hcnr.  iv.  96. 2)  says :  "  Every  question  shall  be  decided  for  hfm  as  soon  as  he 
reads  with  care  the  Scriptures  in  the  keeping  of  thOi»e  who  are  preabyterM  in  the  church." 

»  Tertullian  {Chnt.  Mare.  Iv.  4)  thus  dei»cribe«  the  mode  in  which  the  Gospels  were  communi- 
cated from  one  church  to  another :  "  the  Gospels  which  we  possesx  per  iUas  through  the  apos- 
tolic churches)  et  teeundum  iUas)  according  to  the  copy  which  they  caused  to  be  made  and 
collared  for  us)." 

*  The  reader  may  find  a  further  and  very  elaborate  discussion  of  this  theme  by  the  eminent 
scholars,  Bishop  Lightfoot  and  Professor  Hort,  in  the  English  Journal  qfFhUolofnfx  1870-1871. 
T.  W.  0. 
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I  ANNOUNCED  a  chapter  of  conclusions,  in  which  the  results  of  the  exege- 
sis should  be  summed  up.     These  conclusions  will  bear  on  three  points — 

1.  The  critical  questions  stated  and  left  open  in  the  Introduction. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  writing. 
8.  Its  tnie  character. 

I. — Critical  Results. 

The  integrity  of  the  commonly  transmitted  text  has  been  verified  as  a  whole. 
We  have  found,  in  particular,  how  little  weight  there  is  in  the  numerous 
and  contradictory  suppositions  by  which  modern  criticism  seeks  to  dismem- 
ber the  last  part  of  the  Epistle  from  chap.  xii.  But  we  have. pointed  out 
in  detail  a  considerable  number  of  variants  ;  about  270  in  all,  and  among 
them  a  certain  number  on  which  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce 
with  certainty.  We  have  remarked  with  tolerable  distinctness  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  text :  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Alexandrine  ;  that 
which  represents  the  form  received  in  the  countries  of  the  West ;  and  the 
third,  which  reproduces  the  text  adopted  in  the  Byzantine  Church.  The 
comparison  of  these  three  forms  of  the  text  has  not  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  give  in  a  general  way  the  preference  to  any  one  over  the  two  others.  In 
every  particular  case  in  which  they  diverge  w^e  have  been  obliged  to  try 
them  by  the  context,  without  being  unduly  influenced  either  by  antiquity 
or  number  ;  and  that  all  the  more  because  we  have  frequently  found  the 
representatives  of  each  of  the  three  groups  at  variance  with  one  another, 
and  allying  themselves  capriciously  with  some  members  of  the  two  other 
families  to  support  one  and  the  same  variant.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
the  three  texts  are  well  distinguished,  and  the  witnesses  of  each  precisely 
grouped,  if  our  exegetical  appreciation  has  not  deceived  us,  the  preference 
must  be  given  to  the  Alexandrine  text.  In  fourteen  cases  in  which  some 
documents  of  the  three  texts  arc  at  one,  the  true  reading  has,  in  every 
case,  been  preserved  by  their  means.  The  Alexandrines  are  found  in 
twenty-one  cases  in  harmony  with  the  Greco-Latin  against  the  Byzantine, 
which  in  these  cases  has  been  judged  thrice  only  superior  to  the  two 
others.  The  Greco-Latins  and  the  Byzantines  are  agreed  eighteen  times  in 
opposition  to  the  Alexandrine,  which  has  proved  in  six  cases  superior  to  its 
two  rivals.  The  Alexandrines  and  Byzantines  harmonize  thirty-five  times 
against  the  Greco-Latin,  which  in  four  cases  appears  to  us  to  have  preserved 
the  better  reading. — In  many  cases  experience  has  proved  that  a  weakly 
supported  and  apparently  more  recent  reading  may  be  that  which  exegeti- 
cal tact  forces  us  to  prefer. — In  no  case  has  a  variant  appeared  to  us  of  a 
nature  to  modify  the  apostolic  conception  of  the  gospel.* 

Relatively  to  the  founding,  composition,  and  religious  tendency  of  the 

>  We  subjoin  some  special  obscrvatfons.  The  Recciyed  text  in  eleven  case!*  agrees  with  the 
Mnn.  only,  and  always  eiToneoubly.— It  rests  eight  times  on  the  MJ.  L,  nnd  the  Mnn.  only,  and 
five  times,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  with  ^ood  reason.  The  us.  P,  the  form  of  which  is  some- 
what indecisive,  aCTces  sixteen  times  wirh  the  Byzantines,  five  timea  with  the  Qreco-LatiBfl, 
and  four  times  with  the  Alexandrines :  it  is  therefore  rather  Byzantine. 
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church,  of  Borne,  we  have  found  in  the  way  of  exegesis  the  confirmation  of 
the  results  to  which  we  were  led  in  the  Introduction  by  the  historical  data. 
Though  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  history  of  tlie  church  of 
Rome  during  the  first  two  centuries,  we  should  be  forced  by  our  Epistle 
itself,  impartially  consulted,  to  recognize  in  its  founding  the  work  of 
PauPs  disciples  and  friends,  in  the  majority  of  its  members  Gentiles  by 
birth,  and  in  its  religious  conception  the  type  of  the  apostle  to  the  Oeutiles. 
For  the  first  point  we  refer  especially  to  xvi.  3  et  seq. — For  the  second,  to 
i.  5  and  6,  13^15,  vii.  1,  xi.  1,  13,  14,  28,  30.  81,  xv.  12,  13,  15,  16,  xvi.  26. 
—For  the  third,  to  i.  8,  11,  12,  vi.  17,  xiv.  1,  xv.  1,  14,  15,  xvi.  25J— The 
manner  in  which  Paul  expresses  himself  in  these  passages  forces  us  to 
choose  between  two  alternatives  :  to  accept  the  results  which  we  have  just 
expressed,  or  to  ascribe  tactics  to  the  apostle  according  to  which  he  would 
deliberately  represent  the  state  of  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
different  from  what  it  really  was.  Who  would  not  judge  such  procedure 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  such  a  man  ? 

A  third  critical  result  is  consequently  this  :  llie  aim  of  oar  Epistle  can- 
not have  been  to  transform  .the  convictions  and  tendency  of  the  majority  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  but  solely,  as  St.  Paul  himself  declares,  both  m  begin- 
ning and  concluding  (i.  11  and  xvi.  25),  to  strengthen  them.  He  wished  to 
confirm  the  believers  of  Rome  by  making  the  church  rest  on  the  founda- 
tion of  solid  and  thorough  instruction. — Neither  does  the  Epistle  present 
the  least  trace  of  a  struggle  already  existing  within  the  church.  For  this 
name  cannot  be  given  to  the  secondar}*^  ground  of  diiference  to  which  chap, 
xiv.  applies  ;  and  the  only  passage  which  is  directed  against  the  Judaizing 
adversaries  is  found  quite  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  (xvi.  17-20),  and 
speaks  of  them  as  of  enemies  still  at  a  distance.  But  it  follows  from  this 
same  passage  that  St.  Paul  foresaw  their  arrival  as  a  thing  certain,  which 
naturally  explains  the  need  he  felt  of  putting  the  church  in  a  condition  to 
resist  such  an  attack.  He  had  just  seen  his  most  flourishing  creations  in 
Qalatia  and  Achaia  threatened  with  destruction  by  these  relentless  disturb- 
ers ;  and  yet  he  had  lived  among  those  churches  ;  he  had  himself  founded 
and  instructed  them  ;  what,  then,  was  there  not  to  be  dreaded  for  the 
church  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  founded  merely  by  apostolic  fellow- 
workers,  when  once  it  was  put  to  the  proof  ?  It  is  also  quite  natural  that 
before  setting  out  for  Jersualem  he  should  calmly  propound  his  dogmatical 
and  practical  catechism,  as  he  teaches  it  in  all  the  churches  which  he  is 
culled  to  found,  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  which  was  revealed  to 
him  personally  by  the  Lord,  and  that  while  taking  account  of  the  experi- 
ences made  in  the  hot  conflict  which  he  has  just  been  maintaining.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  found  to  be  at  once  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  his  preaching  and  of  his  inner  life,  the  triumphal  arch  raised  on  the 
battle-field  after  his  recent  victory,  the  normal  conclusion  of  that  period  of 
his  apostleship  now  brought  to  an  end,  and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  the 
Ehenezer  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

1 1  am  glad  to  find  thcBo  {general  renults  accepted  and  confirmed  in  the  interesting  article  of 
Profesii'or  Chapuis  (Jievvede  i/uologie  et  de  phUasophU^  "L'Egliso  de  R<ime  an  l«r  aiecle/* 
Janvier  18B0).  The  onlv  point  of  any  importance  which  diyidea  \x*  in  the  follow  in(£:  M.  Chapuis 
thinks  that  the  goBpel  brouihtto  Rome  by  Christians  of  the  churches  of  the  East,  was  fin>t 
preached  there,  as  well  as  at'Antioch  (nee  the  xeu,  Actai  xi.  90),  in  the  8vnagn<,'ue.  The  agita- 
tions which  led  to  the  decree  of  Claudius  were,  he  thinks,  the  effect  of  this  prcactiing :  and  as 
to  the  chief  of  the  synagogue  (Acts  xxvili.),  who  pretend  not  to  know  what  this  new  doctrine 
is,  we  must  regard  their  words  as  only  **a  pmaent  reserve  on  their  part*'  in  regard  to  Pan!, 
who  was  to  them  a  stranger.  It  would  al^o  follow  that  the  fonnding  of  the  church  of  Rome 
took  place  earlier  thim  I  thmk.— I  do  not  believe  that  the  c<mdncl  of  the  Jews  of  Rome  can  be 
explained  thus.  Neither  do  I  think  that  the  xai,  aUo^  Acts  xi.  20,  necessarily  Implies  a  public 
preaching  in  the  sj/nagogue  of  Antioch.  And  ttie  passMge  Rom.  i.  8,  which  so  i^trikimily  recalls 
the  paying,  1  The^s.  i  *  7,  8,  seems  rather  to  allude  to  a  somewhat  recent  founding,  which  is  not 
at  all  contradicted  by  other  statements  such  as  i.  13  and  xv.  its.  -But  however  that  may  be,  I 
eagerly  embrace  the  present  occa<>ion  to  thank  Professor  Chapais  for  the  kind  and  conrteoos 
tone  which  characterises  his  whole  article. 
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•    n. — ^Importancb  op  the  Epistle. 

From  the  theological  point  of  view,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  appears 
to  us  as  the  first  powerful  effort  of  human  thought  to  embrace  in  one  sur- 
vey the  divine  salvation  realized  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  sum  it  up  in  a  few 
fundamental  points  connected  with  one  another  by  the  closest  possible 
rational  and  moral  bond.  It  is  not  only  the  first  Dogmatic  which  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  basis  of  all  others,  but  also  the  first  Christian  Ethk.  For, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  practical  part  is  not  less  systematically  arranged  than 
the  doctrinal  part.  The  plan  of  both  is  perfectly  logical.  Salvation  in  its 
objectivity  in  Christy  and  as  it  is  freely  apprehended  by  faith  ;  salvation 
realized  in  the  individual  by  sanctification,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
salvation  wrought  out  in  the  whole  of  humanity  through  the  great  passages 
of  history,  the  plan  of  which  God's  finger  has  traced  ; — such  is  the  doc- 
trinal part.  The  life  of  the  saved  believer,  explained  first  in  its  inward 
principle  :  consecration  to  Qod  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  ;  this  life  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  two  spheres,  the  religious  and  civily  there  by  humility 
and  love,  here  by  submission  and  righteousness  ;  this  life  finally  moving  on 
to  its  glorious  goal :  the  return  of  Him  who  is  to  impress  on  it  the  seal  of 
perfection  ; — such  is  the  practical  part.  We  doubt  whether  the  precision 
of  this  primordial  conception  of  Christ's  work  has  ever  been  surpassed. 

Apologetic  also  finds  in  this  Epistle  the  most  precious  materials.  Twenty- 
nine  years  after  our  Lord's  death,  Christianity  had  traversed  continents  and 
seas,  and  created  a  new  society  at  Rome.  What  power  of  expansion  and 
renovation  ! — ^A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  earthly  existence  of  Jesus, 
His  life  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  second  Adam,  as  the  appearance  of  a 
new  personal  centre  of  the  human  species,  as  the  principle  of  a  universal 
restoration.  The  contemporaries  of  Jesus  were  still  living,  and  His  death 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  the  expiatory  sacrifice  offered  for  all  man- 
kind, the  supreme  manifestation  at  once  of  God's  righteousness  and  mercy. 
The  fact  of  His  resurrection  was  not  only  accepted  and  believed  without 
question,  but  regarded  as  the  revelation  of  a  justification  virtually  pro> 
nounced  in  favor  of  every  sinful  man.  Jesus  had  scarcely  disappeared 
when  already  the  eye  of  faith  followed  Him  to  the  invisible  world,  and 
contemplated  Him  there  as  the  Sovereign  who,  from  the  midst  of  His  glory, 
filled  all  things,  from  heaven  to  the  very  place  of  the  dead  (chap,  xiv.)  ; 
the  expectation  of  His  return  was  the  soul  of  the  collective  and  individual 
life  of  all  believers.  The  facts  of  His  human  life  were  still  present  to  all 
minds,  and  already  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  the  church  recognized  Him  as 
a  being  whose  name  was  to  be  invoiced  like  that  of  God  Himself  (Rom.  x. 
12),  and  to  whom  the  title  of  God  could  be  applied  without  blasphemy 
(ix.  6).  What  an  impression,  then,  must  have  been  produced  by  that  pub- 
lic activity  of  two  or  three  years  I  And  what  must  He  have  been,  who  in 
so  short  a  time  had  graven  so  profound  a  mark  in  the  consciousness  of 
humanity  ? 

It  is  not  theology  only,  but  human  thought  in  general,  which,  by  coming 
to  this  writing  of  Paul,  drinks  from  new  fountains.  In  the  first  two  chap- 
ters, the  Philonophy  of  religion  can  learn  these  two  decisive  truths  :  primi- 
tive revelation  and  human  responsibility  in  the  origin  of  polytheism.  In 
chap.  V.  Anthropology  can  gather  the  fruitful  propositions  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  species  and  of  the  successive  concentration  of  our  race  in  two 
manifestations  of  a  character  at  once  generic  and  individual,  the  one  issu- 
ing in  ruin,  the  other  in  salvation.  In  pondering  chap,  vi.,  Psychology 
finds  itself  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  law  in  consequence  of  which  man 
is  every  moment  alienating  something  of  his  liberty  of  choice,  by  spon- 
taneously subjecting  himself  to  the  good  or  bad  principle  to  which  he  sur- 
renders himself,  and  which  will  not  fail  henceforth  to  control  him  ever 
more  completely.     Chap.  vii.  furnishes  the  same  science  with  an  incom- 
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parable  analysis  of  the  natural  state  of  the  human  soul  created  for  good, 
and  yet  the  slave  of  evil.  Chap.  viii.  hands  over  to  the  PhUowphy  of  tuiturs 
the  great  idea  of  a  future  renovation  of  the  universe,  proceeding  from  the 
physical  and  moral  regeneration  of  humanity.  In  chap.  xi.  there  arc 
traced  the  great  lines  of  the  Philosophy  of  history ,  and  chap.  xiii.  is  a  no 
less  sure  guide  for  the  Philosophy  of  law  in  investigating  its  fundamental 
notion,  that  of  the  state.  On  all  these  points,  in  regard  to  which  human 
;thought  labors  in  all  directions,  the  thought  of  Paul  goes  straight  to  the 
mark.  The  entire  domain  of  truth  seems  to  lie  unveiled  before  him,  while 
that  of  error  seems  on  all  sides  to  be  closed  to  him. 

But  the  essential  matter,  when  it  is  sought  to  estimate  the  importance  of  - 
such  writing,  is  the  full  light  which'  it  casts  on  the  way  of  salvation  opened 
to  sinful  man.  The  apostle  knows  the  unrest  which  troubles  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart,  and  which  keeps  it  separate  from  God  and  imprisoned  in 
evil.  And  he  understands  that  it  is  within  those  depths  of  the  conscience, 
where  the  echo  of  divine  condemnation  resounds,  that  a  saving  transforman 
tion  must  first  of  all  be  wrought.  Hence  the  first  gift  of  grace  which  the 
gospel  offers  to  man  is,  according  to  him,  the  gift  of  his  justification,  with- 
out any  other  condition  than  that  which  every  one  may  fulfil  at  once — faith. 
This  first  act  done,  man  is  free  from  his  guilt  in  relation  to  his  God  ;  no 
cloud  any  longer  troubles  his  relation  to  Him  ;  peace  takes  the  place  of  the 
inward  unrest ;  and  in  this  state  of  inward  tranquillity  there  may  be  sown 
the  fruit  of  rightwusness,  sanctification.  The  reconciled  man  becomes  open 
to  the  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  As  naturally  as  this  guest 
must  withdraw  from  a  condemned  heart,  so  necessarilv  does  He  come  to 
dwell  jn  the  man  whom  nothing  any  longer  separates  from  God  ;  and  he 
realir^es  within  him  Christ^s  life  and  death  in  the  measure  in  which  this  life 
and  death  have  been  apprehended  by  his  faith.  Finally,  to  him  who  walks 
in  this  way  there  opens  up  in  the  distance  a  new  gift,  the  renewing  of  his 
body  and  the  inheritance  of  glory,  through  bis  complete  transformation 
into  the  likeness  of  the  glorified  Christ.     What  clearer,  what  simpler,  what  ^ 

at  once  more  really  divine  and  human,  than  this^r^i^  of  salvation  traced  by  .  .t  <.'  S  y 
the  apostle  ;  and  what  a  seal  has  not  the  experience  of  ages  impressed  on 
this  exposition  contained  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  our  Epistle  I  Let 
not  him  who  desires  to  see  such  a  work  accomplished  within  himself,  or 
who  proposes  to  carry  it  out  in  others,  emancipation  from  guilt  and  victory 
over  sin,  take  to  the  task  in  any  other  way,  if  he  would  not  fail  miserably  1 

in. — The  True  Nature  op  this  Apostolic  Writing. 

There  remains  to  us  a  last  question  to  be  examined  :  Is  the  conception  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  which  St.  Paul  has  expounded  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  a  creation  of  his  powerful  understanding,  or  a  revelation  of  God^s 
mind  on  the  subject  ?  This  dilemma  may  be  thought  imperfect ;  it  may  be 
said  that  a  certain  divine  illumination  does  not  exclude  the  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  and  that  inward  meditation  is  a  means  of  bringing  help 
from  above.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  and  yet  in  the  case  before  us  the 
question  must  be  pressed  more  closely.  Does  Paul  give  us  here  a  view  to 
which  he  has  raised  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  mind,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  thought  of  God  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  direct 
operation  of  the  Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  him,  and  through  him 
the  world,  into  the  eternal  plan  of  divine  salvation  ?  In  the  latter  case  we 
have  a  witness  speaking,  in  the  former  a  genius  speculating.  In  this  case 
we  find  here  a  sublime  thought,  but  a  thought  which  may  some  day  be  sur- 
passed by  one  more  elevated  still  ;  in  the  K>rmcr  case,  it  is  the  thought  of 
God  re-thought  and  expounded  by  man  at  a  given  time,  not  to  be  perfected 
in  the  future,  but  to  be  appropriated  as  it  is  by  every  soul  desirous  of  sal- 
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Tation.  In  the  first  case,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  deserves  our  admiration  ;  in 
the  second,  our  faith.  It  is  clear  that  the  difference  is  great,  and  that  tho 
question  cannot  be  declared  idle. 

We  know  of  no  peremptory  answer  to  this  question  except  that  which 
PauVs  own  consciousness  gives  to  it.  With  the  first  words  of  his  Epistle, 
he  places  the  contents  of  this  writing  under  the  warrant  of  the  Christ  who 
called  him  to  it,  that  Christ  who,  born  a  son  of  David,  has  by  His  resurrec- 
tlon  recovered  His  essential  dignity  as  the  Son  of  Qod,  by  means  of  which 
He  embraces  in  His  salvation  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  whole  Gentilo 
world.  His  apostleship  is  the  work  of  this  universal  Lprd,  and  his  writing 
the  fruit  of  this  apostleship.  To  this  first  word  of  the  Epistle  must  bo 
added  the  last,  xvi.  25  :  *'  according  to  my  gospel  and  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept 
secret  during  eternal  ages,  and  now  is  made  manifest.''  The  evangelical 
conception  which  the  apostle  develops  is  therefore,  according  to  him, 
God's  eternal  thought,  which  He  had  kept  secret  from  the  creation,  and 
■which,  after  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  revealed  to  him — to  him» 
Paul — with  the  mission  to  make  it  known  to  the  Gentiles  whom  it  more 
directly  concerned  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  can  justly  call  it  his  gospel. 
Such  is  tho  apostle's  inward  conviction.  It  is  likewise  expressed.  Gal.  i. 
11  and  12  :  **  I  certify  you  that  the  gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not 
after  man  ;  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Clirist."  And  hence  he  writes  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  (First  Epistle,  iv.  8)  :  '*  He  that  despiseth  us,  despiseth  not  man,  but 
God  ;"  and  to  the  Ephesians  (iii.  2-4)  :  **  It  was  by  revelation  God  made 
known  unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words  ;"  and  this  is 
what  constitutes  the  allotment  of  evangelical  grace  and  light  which  God 
has  specially  imparted  to  him  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  within 
the  apostleship  common  to  him  and  to  the  Twelve  (ver.  2).  By  a])pearing 
to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  Christ  made  Saul  an  apostle  ;  and  by  tho 
revelation  which  followed.  He  bestowed  on  him  the  endowment  necessary 
for  the  fulfilling  of  his  apostleship. 

In  all  this,  could  Paul  have  been  the  victim  of  an  illusion  ?  Could  this 
divine  calling,  this  supernatural  revelation,  be  only  a  fruit  of  his  pious  im- 
agination ?  We  have  examined  this  question  in  the  Introduction  of  thia 
commentary^,  and  from  the  historical  viewpoint  at  least  we  have  not  to 
return  to  it.  But  there  are  two  points  which  we  feel  bound  to  bring  out 
here,  which  seem  to  us  in  a  peculiarly  striking  way  to  characterize  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  first  is  the  penetrating  logic,  the  sure  sweep 
of  vision  which  the  apostle  shows  in  the  discussion  of  the  different  subjects 
which  he  takes  up.  Not  an  exaggeration,  not  a  digression.  The  hot  con- 
flict which  he  had  been  maintaining  in  the  previous  years  with  the  parti- 
sans of  the  legal  system,  might  have  predisposed  him  to  go  beyond  the 
limit  of  truth  on  some  points  in  estimating  Judaism  The  incline  was  slip- 
pery ;  of  this  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves,  by  seeing  into  what  errors 
it  carried  the  authors  of  tho  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  of  the  letter 
to  Diognetus,  and  finally  Marcion.  And  yet  these  men  had  guides  before 
them,  Paul's  writings  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^s,  which  might  have 
helped  them  to  weigh  their  judgments.  Paul  had  none  but  himself ;  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  reaction  against  the  law  into  which 
his  sudden  change  had  thrown  him,  and  of  the  violent  resentment  which 
must  have  been  produced  in  him  by  the  injustice  and  hatred  of  his  Juda- 
izing  adversaries.  And  yet  he  moves,  without  wavering  for  an  instant,  on 
the  straight  line  of  truth,  exhibiting  the  divinity  of  the  ancient  dispensa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  its  profound  contrast  to  the  new,  so  that  the 
result  of  his  exposition  is  a  complete  view  both  of  the  difference  and  of  the 
harmony  between  the  two  economies  of  salvation.  And  the  same  is  tho 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  the  questions  which  he  touches.     In  matters 
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M'here  we  still  detect  our  modern  writers,  even  the  most  sagacious  and 
Christian,  flagrantly  guilty  of  exaggeration  to  the  riglit  or  to  the  left,  we 
discover  in  the  apostlc^s  view  a  fulness  of  truth  which  constantly  excludes 
error. — The  second  feature  which  strikes  us  in  his  writing  is  the  perfect 
calmness  with  which  he  seems  to  handle  truth.  He  does  not  seek  it,  he 
has  it.  Compare  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  with  Pascars  I'hovghtSj  and 
the  distance  will  be  seen  between  the  apostle  and  the  thinker  of  genius.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  apostle  himself  draws  his  life  from  the  faith  which 
he  preaches  ;  he  has  faith  in  his  faith  as  one  cannot  have  in  his  thought, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  this  faith  is  not  his  discovery,  but  the  gift 
of  God.  Besides,  St.  Paul  was  not  unaware  of  the  illusions  which  a  man 
may  form  in  regard  to  false  inspirations.  If  we  bear  in  mind  how  he  has 
put  the  Corinthians  on  their  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  (First  Epistle,  xiv.),  it  will  suffice  to  show  us  that  in  such  a  domain 
he  could  not  easily  be  the  dupe  of  his  imagination. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  experience  of  ages  has  spoken.  It  has 
put  its  seal  to  the  conviction  which  the  apostle  bore  within  him,  that  in  his 
Oospel  he  was  giving  to  the  world,  not  his  own  thought,  but  that  of  God. 
For  history  shows  that  a  truly  powerful  and  healthy  Christianity  has  never 
developed  except  on  the  way  of  salvation  traced  by  St.  Paul.  Where  can 
we  fina  a  sinner  who  has  found  full  relief  for  his  conscience  in  relation  to 
God,  otherwise  than  by  the  gift  of  free  justification  ?  A  sinner  who  has 
been  put  in  possession  of  a  sanctification  decisively  cutting  short  the 
dominion  of  sin  over  the  heart  and  body,  otherwise  than  through  the  spirit 
of  life  bestowed  in  Jesus  Christ  on  the  sinner  justified  by  Hira  ? 

The  New  Testament  contains  two  writings  which  admirably  complete 
one  .another,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  fourth  Gospel.     The  one 
presents  for  our  contemplation  the  object  of  faith  in  its  grander  and  perfect 
beauty  :  the  union  of  man  with  God  realized  in  One,  in  order  to  be  ati 
length  realized  through  Him,  in  all ;  the  other  initiates  us  into  the  meanaj 
of  apprehending  the  salvation  thus  realized  in  one  for  all,  and  of  appropri-' 
ating  it :  the  act  of  faith.     There,  the  ideal  realized,  shining  as  on  a  celes- 
tial summit ;  here,  the  arduous  pathway  by  which  sinful  man  may  succeed 
in  reaching  it.     Let  the  church  constantly  possess  herself  of  the  Christ  of 
John  by  means  of  the  faith  of  Paul — and  she  will  be  preserved,  not  from 
persecution,  but  from  a  more  terrible  enemy,  death. 
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A.  Probation  after  Death.     (P.  119.) 

The  author  appends  some  peculiar  views  to  his  discussion  of  the  apostle's 
assurance  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  continue  in  well  doing  (ii.  7).  He 
remarks,  justly  enough,  that  the  apostle  does  not  here  treat  of  the  means  of 
attaining  to  well  doing,  but  merely  affirms  that  no  one  will  be  saved  apart 
from  the  doing  of  good.  But  then  he  adds  that  Paul  **  assumes  thitt  the 
man  who  is  animated  with  this  persistent  desire  will  not  fail,  some  time  or 
other,  in  the  journey  of  life,  to  meet  with  the  means  of  attaining  an  end  so 
holy  and  glorious.  This  means  is  faith  in  the  gospel. ''  But  how  does 
Professor  Godet  know  that  Paul  makes  this  assumption  ?  It  is  not  ex- 
pressed or  implied  anywhere  in  his  writings.  If  it  had  been,  doubtless  the 
author  would  have  quoted  the  words.  But  he  has  not  done  so.  and  we  are 
compelled  to  think  that  he  has  attributed  to  the  apostle  what  is  only  his  own 
assumption.  There  was  no  call  in  this  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  consider 
the  question  as  to  the  dependence  of  salvation  upon  faith.  That  matter 
was  not  before  the  apostle^s  mind  at  this  time.  He  is  treating  not  of  the 
gospel,  but  of  the  law.  In  the  entire  section  from  the  6th  verse  to  the 
16tli  he  is  describing  the  legal  position  of  the  race  by  their  creation,  quite 
irrespective  both  of  apostasy  and  of  redemption.  He  simply  sets  forth  the 
principles  of  divine  legislation  for  moral  beings.  At  first  blush  the  utter- 
ances do  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation 
by  faith.  But  the  answer  to  an  objection  made  on  this  ground  is  not  the 
weak  and  illogical  escape  of  our  author,  but  the  simple  and  truthful  affirma- 
tion that  the  apostle  treats  one  thing  at  a  time,  that  the  whole  Epistle  is  an 
emphatic  denial  of  the  notion  that  fallen  man  can  attain  salvation  as  the 
reward  of  his  merits,  and  that  here  there  was  no  necessity  of  interposing  a 
eaoeat  on  the  point,  since  the  single  theme  is  the  ethical  ground  of  judg- 
ment for  the  whole  human  race.  This  is  given  in  the  6th  verse  with  the 
11th:  **Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds:  ...  for 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.**  All  that  Dr.  Godet  snys  about 
'*  the  love  of  goodness  which  is  the  spring  of  life**  is  quite  aside  from  any 
utterance  of  the  apostle.  It  is  not  implied  in  his  words,  or  even  suggested 
by  them.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  passage  is  filled  with  the  strict 
administration  of  law,  nor  is  there  even  a  hint  that  ^*  the  desire  of  good- 
ness is  the  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  anticipation.** 

There  is  then  no  room  for  the  corollary  which  the  author  draws,  that  the 
gospel  is  to  be  preached  **  before  the  judgment  to  every  human  soul,  either 
in  this  life  or  next.**  That  position  does  not  rest  upon  anything  said  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  here  or  elsewhere.  Yet  if  it  has  anything  like  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  in  our  day,  it  ought  to  have  been  enunciated  clearly  and 
unequivocally,  or  at  least  we  should  naturally  expect  such  a  distinct  state- 
ment. It  assumes  that  every  human  bein^  is  entitled  to  an  offer  of  the 
divine  mercy.  But  this  reverses  the  very  idea  of  mercy,  which  is  the  be- 
stowment  of  that  to  which  there  is  no  claim.  Mercy  that  may  be  demanded 
IB  no  longer  mercy.    And  every  unsophiaticated  conscience  speaka  to  the 
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contrary.  Such  a  conscience  condemns  a  man  for  violating  his  own  sense 
of  duty  without  any  regard  to  the  fact  whether  he  had  or  had  not  access 
to  any  remedial  provision.  A  healthy  moral  nature  acknowledges  at  once 
that  sin  deserves  punishment  ^<?7*  se.  And  this  is  what  the  apostle  alfirms  : 
**A8  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  also  perish  without  law.'* 
Not  having  possession  of  the  written  or  Mosaic  law,  they  will  of  course  not 
be  judged  by  it,  but  still  having  violated  the  law  of  conscience  they  must 
suffer  its  penalty,  and  therefore  perish.  If  hereafter  they  are  to  have  an 
offer  of  salvation,  this  was  the  place  to  mention  it.  The  silence  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  on  this  point  is  unaccountable  if  he  held  the  view  of 
Dr.  Godet.  His  theodicy  would  be  different  from  what  it  is  if  this  feature 
belonged  to  it,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  interpiPt  into  his 
utterances  a  sentiment  which  contradicts  their  general  tenor  and  their  un- 
derlying principles,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not  reasonable  in  itself,  and 
has  never  in  any  age  found  admission  into  the  creeds  of  the  church. 

The  author  finding  no  citation  from  Paul  suitable  to  his  purpose  gives  ua 
two  from  Peter.  The  first  one  (I.  iii.  19,  20),  as  given  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, speaks  of  our  Lord  as  *'  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened 
in  the  spirit ;  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison, 
which  aforetime  were  disobedient  when  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited 
in  the  days  of  Noah  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing."  The  meaning  of 
these  words  has  long  been  stoutly  contested,,  but  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment now  among  critical  expositors  that  the  translation  above  given  is  cor- 
rect, and  indeed  the  only  one  possible  of  the  true  text  (which  omits  the 
article  before  pneumati).  They  hold  therefore  that  the  passage  relates  an 
experience  of  our  Lord^s  human  soul  after  death,  and  cannot  be  explained 
consistently  or  grammatically  of  the  preaching  of  the  pre-existent  Logos 
through  the  agency  of  Noah,  although  that  opinion  has  been  held  by  emi- 
nent men  in  all  ages,  such  as  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Beza,  Pearson, 
and  Hofmann.  These  scholars  seem  to  have  been  innuenced  more  by  their 
theological  views,  or  what  is  called  the  analogy  of  faith,  than  by  the  laws  of 
exegesis.  It  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  explanation,  that  (1)  it  ]& 
not  the  natural  sense  of  the  passage,  that  which  would  occur  to  an  unpreju- 
diced person  on  first  reading  it.  (2)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  word 
TTvevfjiari  as  contrasted  with  aafmi ;  not  that  these  two  words  do  not  at  times 
denote  respectively  the  divine  side  of  Christ's  person  and  the  human,  but 
that  here  the  exact  balani^e  of  the  clauses  requires  both  datives  to  be  ren- 
dered in  the  same  way.  If  the  one. is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  in  the 
flesh  or  as  to  the  flesh,  then  the  other  must  be,  in  the  spirit  or  as  to  the 
spirit.  Consequently,  the  latter  cannot  be  interpreted  of  Christ's  divine 
nature  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  in  no  conceivable  sense  could  He  be  said  to 
be  made  alive  in  either  of  these.  (3)  No  account  is  made  of  troftevOcic 
which  here,  just  as  in  verse  22,  *'  who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  having 
gone  into  heaven/'  must  refer  to  a  local  transfer,  a  real  change  of  place, 
which  ceitainly  did  not  occur  in  what  was  done  through  Noah.  (4)  There 
is  an  unauthorized  and  capricious  separation  of  ttote  from  the  word  aTrtifhfuaal^ 
to  which  it  must  belong  by  Greek  usage  (=**  which  aforetime  were  disobe- 
dient''), and  an  equally  capricious  connection  of  it  with  kid/pv^ev  (='*  afore- 
time preached  ").  Followed  as  izore  is  immediately  by  6re,  it  is  impossible 
to  allow  such  a  violent  disjunction  as  is  here  proposed.  (5)  >loreover, 
the  occurrence  of  irvevfiaai  in  verse  19,  in  the  undoubted  sense  of  human 
spirits,  gives  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  same  noun  in  the  singular  in 
verse  18  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
word  (;cjo7roiT/6fii'  on  the  modern  critical  view.  For  how  could  Christ's 
human  be  said  to  be  made  alive,  when  as  we  all  believe  it  never  died  ? 
Some  escape  the  difficulty  by  rendering  **  preserved  alive,"  but  this  is  not 
the  fair,  natural  sense  of  the  word.     It  is  better  to  regard  the  term  as  stat- 
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iDg  that  while  Christ  did  really  die  as  to  the  flesh — i.e.,  ceaeed  to  live  any 
longer  in  the  body — yet  us  to  his  human  eouI  he  was  quickened  to  fresh 
energies,  to  a  higher  spiritual  life  than  was  compatible  with  an  existence 
hampered  by  flesh  and  blood. — It  may  be  added  that  any  reference  to  our 
Lord ^8  resurrection  is  out  of  the  quebtion,  for  that  change  takes  place  in 
the  body  and  not  in  the  spirit,  which  alone  is  spoken  of  in  this  clause. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Alford,  by  Froumiiller  in  Lange,  by  Hiither  in 
Meyer,  by  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  and  by  Ellicott's  Commentary.  Nor 
can  it  well  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  will  consider  the  well-marked  antith- 
esis of  the  two  modal  datives  and  the  force  of  the  paiticiple  represented 
by  the  verb  ^*  went.''  The  act  reported  must  have  been  performed  by  our 
Lord  in  person — i.e.,  by  his  disembodied  spirit — and  therefore  took  place 
between  His  death  and  His  resurrection.  But  as  the  statement  stands  alone 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  have  no  aid  from  parallel  passages,  it  must 
be  interpreted  strictly,  neither  adding  to  nor  taking  from  the  natural  force 
of  the  words  employed.  The  **  spirits  in  prison"  of  course  were  those  of 
the  persons  who  perished  in  the  flood,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  we  consider  them  as  being  in  penal  durance  as  condemned  crimi- 
nals, or  simply  in  custody  as  prisoners  awaiting  the  day  of  doom.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  were  persons  who  had  died  in  sin.  The  question 
18,  What  did  Christ  do  to  them  ?  Prof.  Godet  would  answer  at  once.  He 
preached  the  gospel.  But  this  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  is  true  that  the 
Greek  word  KTipvcau  is  often  employed  without  an  object  to  denote  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  omitted  object  is  easily  or  rather 
necessarily  supplied  from  the  connection.  There  are,  however,  other 
instances  in  which  it  neither  has  nor  can  have  such  a  meaning.  Matthew 
X.  27  :  *'  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  'proclaim  upon  the  housetops."  Mark 
i.  46  :  **  He  went  out  and  began  io  jmUvihit  much  ;"  vii.  36  :  **  So  much  the 
more  a  great  deal  they  jmblished  it."  Rev.  v.  2  :  **  I  saw  a  strong  angel 
proclaiming  with  a  great  voice. "  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  our  Lord  made 
a  proclamation  in  the  unseen  world,  but  what  the  tenor  of  that  proclama- 

'  tion  was  is  not  said,  nor  is  it  necessarily  implied.  To  assume  that  it  was 
the  gospel  is  to  beg  the  question.  Some  have  said  that  he  went  there  to 
proclaim  his  own  triumph,  or  to  predict  his  deliverance  from  Sheol,  or  to 

*1mnnounce  the  completion  of  the  work  for  which  he  became  incarnate.  But 
no  man  can  pronounce  authoritatively  in  favor  of  any  of  these  views.  The 
materials  for  a  decision  are  not  at  hand. 

But  whatever  may  be  concluded  on  this  point,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
parties  our  Lord  addressed  were  not  of  the  class  who  had  been  left  to  them- 
selves, and  who  had  sinned  only  against  the  law  written  on  their  hearts. 
For  they  had  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Noah,  whom  the  apostle  (II.  ii.  6) 
expressly  styles  a  preacher  of  righteousness  {StKatoclvrjc  KepvKo).  It  is  obvi- 
ous then  that  their  experience  can  shed  no  li^ht  upon  the  fate  of  others 
differently  situated,  such  as  the  heathen.  And  it  is  very  singular  that  they 
who  insist  that  every  man  must  have  the  opportunity  of  leaining  God's 
revealed  will,  appeal  to  a  case  which  is  not  at  all  in  point,  even  if  their  in- 
terpretation of  its  meaning  be  correct.  For  the  impenitent  in  the  antedilu- 
vian world  had  a  very  prolonged  space  in  which  to  obtain  the  divine  favor. 
The  long-suffering  of  God  waited  upon  them  for  more  than  a  century. 
**  His  days  [i.e.,  the  days  of  the  race  then  existing]  shall  be  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years."  During  all  this  period  Noah  uttered  the  warning  mes- 
sage by  his  voice,  by  his  walking  with  God,  and  still  more  by  his  patient 
perseverance  in  the  building  of  the  ark.  But  all  was  vain.  Even  the  very 
workmen  who  labored  upon  the  singular  vessel  gave  no  heed  to  its  purpose. 
All  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  when  the  appointed  time 
was  accomplished,  the  overwhelming  flood  came,  and  every  soul  perished. 
And  that  this  was  final  and  irrevocable  seems  to  be  plain  from  the  use 
'which  our  Lord  twice  makes  of  the  fact,  as  recorded  in  the  address  given 
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by  Luke  (xvH.  26,  27),  and  also  that  given  by  Matthew  (xxiv.  87-39).  The 
former  runs  thus  :  *'*'  And  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  even  so  shall  it  be 
also  in  the  dajs  of  the  Son  of  man.  They  ate,  they  drank,  they  married, 
they  were  given  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark, 
and  the  flood  came  and  destroyed  {air^Aecep)  tliem  all.'^  It  is  impossible  to 
see  the  force  of  this  historical  reference  if  it  does  not  imply  tlie  spiritual 
overthrow  of  the  antediluvians.  If  our  Lord  intended,  and  knew  that  He 
intended,  to  give  them  another  opportunity  of  salvation  by  a  personal  sum- 
mons made  after  His  death  in  the  unseen  world,  how  could  He  with  any 
show  of  reason  adduce  their  case  as  an  example  of  the  danger  of  neglecting 
spiritual  things  and  giving  oneself  up  to  the  pursuit  of  the  earthly  and 
the  perishing  ?     Such  a  course  would  seem  like  Irifling  with  his  hearers. 

But  again,  even  admitting  (which,  however,  is  not  admitted)  that  the 
words  do  mean  or  may  mean  that  our  Lord  proclaimed  a  gospel  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  this  proves  nothing  in  respect  to  the  case  of  others*,  before 
or  since  the  time  of  the  proclamation  in  question,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  then  the  circumstances  were  peculiar  and  extraordinary.  And  what  is 
done  on  momentous  occasions  is  no  precedent  for  ordinary  days.  Because 
the  conduits  run  wine  instead  of  water  when  the  king  receives  his  crown, 
we  are  not  to  expect  that  they  will  do  the  same  after  the  coronation  is 
over.  If  on  the  completion  of  our  Lord^s  humiliation  by  His  death,  His  dis- 
embodied spii  it  passed  the  interval  before  his  resurrection  in  setting  forth 
the  fruits  of  His  now  finished  work  to  some  of  the  other  disembodied  spirits 
to  be  found  in  Hades,  what  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  such  an  excep- 
tional experience  will  ever  be  repeated,  much  less  become  a  normal  feature 
in  the  administration  of  the  divine  government  ?  Exceptional  procedures 
are  to  be  confined  to  exceptional  occasions. 

Still  further,  there  is  no  intimation  anywhere  that  the  preaching,  if  made 
wns  successful,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  connection 
of  the  passage  that  it  should  have  been.  The  apostle  is  setting  forth  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  together  with  His  subsequent  exaltation,  and  He  simply 
intercalates  between  the  death  on  the  cross  and  the  exaltation  to  Qod^s 
right  hand,  something  that  was  done  in  the  intermediate  state.  Our  Lord's 
disembodied  spirit  did  not,  even  in  the  short  interval  during  which  it  was 
fitting  that  His  fiesh  should  dwell  in  the  grave,  lie  in  a  state  of  uncon-fv 
sciousness,  or  simply  be  in  expectancy  of  the  victory  of  the  third  day,  but, 
in  triumphant  and  assured  conviction  of  that  victory,  did  make  announce- 
ment to  other  disembodied  spirits  of  the  work  of  redemption.  The  point 
in  question  is  not  what  th^y  did,  but  what  He  did  ;  and  even  if,  as  we  sup- 
pose and  as  other  Scriptures  show,  they  neither  received  nor  accepted  an 
offer  of  salvation,  yet  the  other  fact  remains,  that  our  Lord^s  human  soul 
did  while  apart  from  the  body  make  statements  to  other  like  souls ;  and  the 
reason  why  this  particular  class  of  sinners — viz.,  the  antediluvians — is  men- 
tioned, is  that  the  flood  was  to  be  cited  presently  as  a  figure  of  baptism.  The 
cause,  therefore,  of  Peter*s  silence  as  to  the  result  of  the  proclamation  is  that 
that  result  had  no  bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  It  may  then,  upon  all 
these  grounds,  be  safely  asserted  that  this  solitary  text  cannot  be  made  to 
bear  the  huge  weight  of  dogma  attached  to  it ;  that  the  premises  are  far  too 
small  for  the  conclusion  that  is  drawn,  and  that  therefore  the  question  of  a 
nerr  probation  after  death  must  be  determined  altogether  by  other  Scrip- 
tures in  detail  or  the  general  tenor  of  revelation  as  a  whole. 

Nor  is  the  case  otherwise  in  respect  to  the  other  obscure  utterance  of  the 
apostle,  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  next  chapter  :  **  For  unto  this  end  was  the 
gospel  preached  even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged  according  to 
anen  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in  the  spirit.**  It  is  argued 
that  here  is  a  plain  case  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  dead.  But  if 
8o,  how  could  it  be  said  of  these  dead  persons  thus  preached  to  and  con- 
verted that  they  should  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh  9    How 
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can  such  n  result  in  the  cos6  of  any  be  made  known  on  earth  so  as  to  be 
followed  by  any  kind  of  judgment  here  ?  It  is  therefore  far  more  reasona- 
ble and  consistent  to  understand  the  passage  as  referring  to  what  took 
place  during  the  life-time  of  the  dead.  They  had  the  good  news  effica- 
ciously declared  to  them,  so  that  they  might  indeed  be  condemned  by  their 
fellows  in  ^^  the  fiery  triaP*  (verse  12),  but  nevertheless  their  spirits  enjoyed 
immortal  life  with  God.  If,  however,  it  be  insisted  that  **  the  dead  "  here 
spoken  of  were  dead  when  the  gospel  was  preached  unto  them,  then  the 
rest  of  the  verse  is  made  to  teach  that  these  and  all  the  dead  of  preceding 
generations  (for  there  is  no  limit  annexed)  not  only  heard  the  gospel  offer, 
but  accepted  it  and  were^aved — a  conclusion  at  war  with  all  the  teachings 
of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  all  the 
dead  of  following  generations,  and  so  we  would  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  day  of  judgment  is  a  day  of  general  jail-delivery.  None  are  con- 
demned. And  then  what  becomes  of  our  Lord^s  solemn  utterance  :  '*  These 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment^*  ? 

The  only  other  passage  of  Scripture  referred  to  is  the  well-known  utter- 
ance of  our  Lord  in  Matthew  (xii.  32) :  **•  Whosoever  shall  speak  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that 
which  is  to  come.**  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  there  are  sins  which  if 
not  forgiven  in  this  world  may  be  in  the  next.  To  which  thcnnswer  is, 
that  this  is  turning  rhetoric  into  logic.  The  82d  verse  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion in  concrete  form  of  what  was  said  in  the  81st  verse,  but  in  that  verse 
the  Lord  simply  says  that  ^*  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  for- 
given,*' an  utterance  that  is  complete  and  states  the  whole  point  at  issue — 
viz.,  wjiether  for  a  certain  class  of  sins  there  was  or  was  not  forgiveness. 
What  is  added  in  the  82d  verse  is  an  emphatic  rhetorical  expansion  of  the 
foregoing.     This  is  made  apparent  by  considenti^  the  origin  of  the  phrase. 

The  Jews  divided  time  into  two  portions  (HTn  D^U*»  ^^n  dSij;  =  6  atuv 
f/i'irof,  6  a/wv  fiiXXuv),  this  world  or  age,  and  the  world  or  age  that  is  to  come. 
In  tlie  former  they  Gomprchendcd  all  duration  up  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
appearance,  and  in  the  latter  all  that  followed  up  to  the  judgment  day. 
Now  our  Lord  avails  Himself  of  this  usage  in  order  to  give  force  and  vivid- 
ness to  His  declaration.  He  combines  these  two  great  periods  in  order  to 
express  an  absolute  negation,  and  show  that  the  sin  He  is  speaking  of  shall 
never  be  forgiven. 

Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  if  we  take  the  age  to  come  (aluv  fitX'Xav) 
as  referring  to  the  period  that  follows  the  general  judgment — a  reference 
which  it  and  its  equivalents  undoubtedly  have  in  the  New  Testament. 
Mark  x.  30,  Luke  xviii.  80  :  *^  In  the  world  to  come  (alov.  r^  kpxofi,)^  eternal 
life.''  In  Luke  xx.  34  our  Lord  contrasts  the  children  of  this  age  or  world 
with  those  counted  worthy  to  obtain  that  age  or  world  and  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  1  Tim.  iv.  8,  Paul  speaks  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  Even  in  this  view  of  the  words,  it  is  still  apparent 
that  our  Lord  is  not  using  them  with  exegetical  exactness.  The  question 
He  was  considering  was  not  the  time  of  forgiveness,  but  the  fact  whether 
there  was  forgiveness  at  all  in  certain  cases.  First,  he  says  there  is  no  for- 
giveness ;  then  he  adds  that  there  never  shall  be.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  parallel  passage  in  Mark  (iii.  29),  where  it  is  said,  according  to  the 
accurate  rendering  of  the  New  Revision,  *^  Whosoever  shall  blaspheme 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eterna) 
sin.**  No  one  would  infer  from  the  language  of  Mark  any  idea  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  drawn  from  Matthew*s,  and  we  have  a  right  to  interpret  the 
obscure  passage  by  that  which  is  plain,  and  to  conclude  that  both  evange- 
lists mean  the  same  thing,  though  they  express  it  in  somewhat  different 
ways.  That  is,  to  say  that  a  sin  hath  never  forgiveness  is  precisely  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  it  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that 
which  ia  to  come. 
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It  is  further  to  be  said  that  this  notion  of  a  possible  forgiveness  after 
death,  or  a  fresh  probation  in  the  unseen  'world,  stands  opposed  to  the 
^hole  current  of  gospel  teaching.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gospel.  John  the  Baptist  began,  saying,  *^  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Our  Lord  followed  him  with  the  very 
same  words  (Matt.  ili.  1,  iv.  17).  Now  what  John  meant  is  very  plain  from 
his  reference  to  the  threshing-floor  and  tlio  winnowing  shovel.  Wheat  is 
destined  to  the  garner,  but  the  chaff  to  the  fire  unquenchable.  The 
ground,  the  urgency  of  the  call,  lies  in  the  consequences  of  neglect.  To 
repent  means  escape,  but  to  refuse  and  turn  away  means  irretrievable  ruin. 
And  what  John  said  our  'Saviour  approves.  But  if  forgiveness  is  possible 
after  death,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  solemn  warning  of  the  Baptist  ?  All 
the  life  is  taken  out  of  his  tremendous  imngery.  There  is  a  new  seed-time, 
a  new  harvest,  a  new  cleansing  of  the  threshing-floor.  Such  a  view  strikes 
out  the  entire  underpinning  of  the  gospel.  Again^  Paul  in  2  Cor.  v.  10 
says  that  in  the  judgment  each  one  is  to  *^  receive  the  things  done  in  the 
body,  according  to  what  he  hath  done,  whether  good  or  bad.'*  But  per- 
sons in  the  intermediate  state  are  not  **  in  the  booy/'  and  therefore  cannot 
do  or  receive  anything  to  interfere  with  the  result  determined  by  their  pre- 
vious lives.  So,  in  Hebrews  ix.  24,  it  is  said,  ^^  It  is  appointed  unto  men 
once  to  die,  but  after  this  cometh  judgment,''  an  appointment  which 
leaves  no  room  for  a  fresh  probation  between  these  two  dread  events. 

In  truth,  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in  the  wrong  way.  Men  conclude 
from  their  subjective  views  of  what  is  right  and  becoming  on  the  part  of 
their  Maker  and  Judge,  that  every  human  soul  must  hear  the  gospel  in  this 
life  or  the  next,  and  then  look  around  for  Scripture  to  buttress  up  this 
view.  Yet  it  appears  that^  the  passage  to  which  all  with  one  consent  first 
turn  is  one  that  says  nothing  about  persons  who  lived  and  died  without  a 
revelation,  but  is  confined  to  those  who  heard  an  inspired  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, and  which  therefore,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves,  not  a  probation 
to  those  who  had  none  before,  but  a  second  to  those  who  had  one  and 
abused  it.  Then  they  appeal  to  another  divine  utterance,  which,  if  it  means 
what  they  say  it  means,  teaches  that  to  all  the  dead,  past,  present,  and 
future,  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  therefore  the  next  life,  instead  of  being 
a  period  of  retribution,  merely  reproduces  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
present.  Finally,  recurrence  is  had  to  an  utterance  of  our  Lord,  which,  in- 
terpreted without  reference  to  its  connection  or  to  its  form  in  the  second  Gos- 
pel, might  allow  the  vague  and  dubious  inference  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
forgiveness  in  the  life  to  come,  although  our  Lord's  parabolic  teachings, 
especially  that  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  are  clear  and  strong  against 
any  such  inference.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  insist  that  the  provisions  of 
mercy  being  purely  matter  of  revelation,  the  divine  oracles  are  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  hrst  instance  as  decisive.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  original 
and  all-sufficient  sources  of  truth,  and  not  to  be  employed  merely  as  lend- 
ing support  to  conclusions  reached  in  some  other  way. 

B.    The  Christian  Conflict,     (P.  176.) 

Tlie  precise  application  of  this  remarkable  passage  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  It  was  hotly  debated  in  the  days  of 
Augustine,  and  many  centuries  a{|erward  was  the  pivotal  point  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  Remonstrants  and  the  Oontra-Remonstrants  in  Holland. 
And  the  division  of  opinion  still  continues.  Prof.  Bhedd's  able  exposition 
(1879)  and  Dr.  Sanday  in  Ellicott's  Commentary  for  English  Readers  (1880) 
take  one  view,  while  Dr.  Gifford  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  (1881)  takes 
the  other — viz.,  that  which  is  presented  with  so  much  force  by  Prof. 
Godet.     In  a  matter  of  so  much  difiiculty,  one  in  which  men  of  equal 
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learning,  acuteness,  and  piety  have  differed  so  widely,  it  does  not  become 
any  to  speak  with  dogmiitism.  Having,  however,  come  to  a  conclusion 
different  from  that  reached  by  the  author  of  this  book,  I  venture  to  suggest 
some  considerations  in  reply  to  the  argument  with  which  he  closes  the  sev- 
enth chapter. 

1.  The  Professor  speaks  of  the  studied  avoidance  by  the  apostle  of  every 
expression  specially  belonging  to  the  Christian  sphere.  Such  avoidance 
certainly  occurs,  but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  object  of  the  apostle  was  to  show  the  impossibility  of  securing  sanctifi- 
cation  by  the  law.  Being  occupied  with  this  negative  side  of  the  subject, 
he  does  not  anticipate  what  is  to  be  said "  afterward  in  setting  forth  the 
positive  side.  This  is  done  in  the  eighth  chapter,  which  continues  and 
completes  his  view  of  the  relation  between  justification  and  progressive 
sanctitication. 

2.  As  to  the  very  striking  parallels  found  in  profane  literature,  their 
aptness  and  force  are  just  the  same  whether  we  compare  them  with  the 
struggle  between  inclination  and  duty  in  an  unregenerate  man,  or  with  that 
between  the  new  nature  and  the  old  in  the  regenerate. 

3.  The  change  of  tense  in  this  passage  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  by  no 
means  explained  away  by  Prof.  Godet's  reasoning.  In  the  former  part  of 
the  chapter  (vv.  7-14)  the  apostle  uses  past  tenses  describing  a  former  con- 
dition— viz.,  that  of  one  still  unregenerate,  as  all  admit — but  in  the 
remainder  he  persistently  uses  the  present,  **  I  am  carnal,'*  **  sin  is  pres- 
ent,*' etc.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  sudden  and  total  change  of 
the  tenses  can  have  been  accidental,  and  if  it  was  intentional,  then  the  only 
explanation  of  it  is  a  change  of  the  point  of  view.  Before,  the  apostle  was 
discussing  his  condition  prior  to  conversion  ;  now,  he  is  setting  forth  his 
condition  after  that  change. 

4.  This  view  suits  admirably  the  general  scope  of  the  Epistle  and  thiB 
course  of  the  argument.  The  apostle,  having  shown  that  the  law  is  help- 
less as  a  means  of  justification,  proceeds  to  set  forth  its  utter  inability  as 
a  method  of  sanctification.  This  is  done  in  the  seventh  chapter  by  a 
vigorous  statement  of  its  working,  first  in  relation  to  original  sin  in  man 
in  a  state  of  nature  (vv.  7-14),  and  then  in  relation  to  indwelling  sin 
in  one  who  is  in  a  state  of  grace.  In  neither  case  does  the  law  manifest 
any  power  to  conquer  depravity.  A  new  element  is  necessary,  which  is 
introduced  with  great  fulness  in  the  eighth  chapter,  where  the  inward 
struggle  is  once  more  described,  but  with  growing  assurances  of  success 
which  finally  culminate  in  a  song  of  unmingled  triumph. 

5.  Particular  expressions  occur  in  the  section  which  cannot  without 
great  violence  be  applied  to  the  natural  man.  For  example,  the  words  with 
which  V.  22  opens :  *' For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man."  The  force  of  the  verb  here  is  very  inadequately  given  in  Prof, 
Qodet's  translation,  **  I  applaud"  {fapplaudis).  To  praise  a  person  or  a 
thing  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  to  delight  in  them.  Natural  men  may 
and  often  do  admire  and  commend  the  law  of  God,  but  they  do  not  have 
pleasure  in  it.  Nay,  the  full  approbation  of  the  conscience  may  coexist 
with  deadly  hatred  in  the  heart.  Again,  in  the  last  verse,  the  apostle  says, 
"  With  the  mind  I  serve  the  law  of  God."  The  word  serve  (AovXebu)  is 
very  strong,  denoting  a  total  subjection  of  the  will.  The  man  voluntanly 
enslaves  himself  to  righteousness.  Can  this  be  said  of  any  mere  natural 
man? 

6.  The  view  which  denies  that  this  section  describes  a  Christian  experi- 
ence goes  to  wreck  on  the  Scripture  account  of  man's  condition  apart  from 
grace.  That  view  supposes  an  element  of  holiness,  slight  and  weak  but 
real,  still  remaining  in  man  after  the  fall,  which  accounts  for  the  struggle 
here  recounted.  But  there  is  no  basis  for  this  opinion.  Fallen  man's  con- 
dition 18  one  of  total  olienation  from  God.     The  fearful  ungodliness  and 
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immorality  described  in  the  first  chapter  is  the  natural  development  of  the 
evil  heart  cut  off  from  Qod  and  seeking  its  gratification  in  the  creature. 
Now  this  inborn  corruption,  however  veiled  or  qualified  by  outward 
graces,  or  domestic  affections,  or  civic  virtues,  or  actings  of  conscience, 
cannot  possibly  be  the  subject  of  such  a  conflict  as  is  here  described.  Con- 
sent to  sin,  the  act  and  dominion  of  sin,  is  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
un regenerate.  Hence  the  Scripture  defines  so  sharply  everything  truly 
spiritual  in  man  as  a  supernatural,  gracious  effect.  What  is  born  of  the 
flesh  only  is  flesh  (John  lii.  G)  ;  the  psychical  (or  natural)  man  understands 
nothing  of  spiritual  things  (1  Cor.  ii.  13)  ;  he  is  one  having  not  the  Spirit 
(Jude  10)  ;  his  mind  is  enmity  against  God.  No  such  man  in  the  inner- 
most centro  of  his  personality  is  at  one  with  the  law  of  God.  Uc  neither 
knows  nor  feels  what  is  its  interior  essence,  the  very  secret  of  its  excel- 
lence, its  exact  reflection  of  the  nature  of  its  divine  author. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  the  passage  here  contended  for  puts  it 
in  harmony  with  the  frequent  representation  of  S.  S.  that  there  is  a  rem- 
nant of  corruption  in  the  believer  and  that  this  occasions  a  continual  con- 
flict. Witness  the  outcry  of  the  prophet  beholding  the  heavenly  vision 
(Is.  vi.  5)  :  **  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  undone,"  or  the  pleading  of  David  (Ps. 
xix.)  :  *'  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults  :  keep  back  thy  servant  from 
presumptuous  sins.''  The  same  writer  who  says  (Ps.  cxxxix.)  :  *'  How 
precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God  !"  adds  the  entreaty,  **  Search 
me  and  know  my  heart,  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me.''  Our 
Lord  said  to  the  Twelve,  **  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak,"  and  in  Gal.  v.  17  the  apostle  sets  forth  this  perpetual  struggle  in 
very  plain  words  :  *'  The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  flesh  ;  for  these  are  contrary  one  to  the  other  ;  that  ye  may  not 
do  the  things  that  ye  would."  As  Lightfoot  {in  h.)  says,  *'  Between  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh  there  is  not  only  no  alliance,  there  is  an  interminable 
feud.  You  feel  these  antagonistic  forces  working  in  you  :  you  would  fain 
follow  the  guidance  of  your  conscience,  and  you  are  dragged  back  by  an 
opposing  power." 

It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  that  while  mediatizing  views  are  apt  to  bo 
a  snare,  yet  there  is  one  given  in  this  case  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Riddle  (Schaff's 
Pop.  Com.  III.  74),  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  here  subjoined  in 
the  author's  own  words  :  '^  It  seems  best  to  hold  that  the  apostle  does  not 
have  in  mind  any  sharp  distinction  between  the  unregenerate  and  regen- 
erate states,  but  gives  the  experience  of  man  attempting  to  become  better 
through  the  law  ;  of  an  awakened  man,  before  he  comes  to  Christ ;  but 
also  of  a  Christian  man  so  far  as  he  feels  the  pressure  of  law  rather  than 
the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Hence  it  is  not  always  possible  to  discriminate,  if 
the  aistinction  between  the  regenerate  and  unregenerate  states  is  empha- 
sized. Yet  the  apostle  himself,  as  a  Jew,  before  his  conversion,  probably 
passed  through  this  entire  experience." 

C.   ForeordinatUm.     (P.  329.) 

The  learned  author  says  that  some  may  hold  a  different  view  of  predesti- 
nation from  the  one  he  advocates,  but  if  so,  he  frankly  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  **  it  will  not  be  that  of  the  apostle."  To  which  it  may  be 
replied  with  equal  frankness  that  the  great  objection  to  his  view  is  that  it 
is  not  Pauline,  being  opposed  alike  to  the  words  of  the  great  apostle  and 
to  the  general  tenor  of  his  teaching.  The  opinion  which  resolves  divine 
foreordination  into  a  mere  prescience  of  human  volition  makes  man  the 
originator  of  his  own  salvation — a  doctrine  contradicted  on  every  page  of 
Scripture,  and  nowhere  more  directly  than  in  the  utterances  of  Paul. 
With  him  God  is  ever  on  the  throne.     Of  Him  and  through  Him  and  to  Him 
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are  all  things.  Salvation  is  by  grace  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  apostle 
delights  to  trace  its  origin  back  to  a  period  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  (Eph.  i.  4).  He  is  not  concerned  about  any  metaphysical  difficul- 
ties, but  presses  the  divine  efficiency  even  where  one  would  least  expect  it, 
as  when  he  tells  the  Philippians,  ^^  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to 
work  for  his  good  pleasure. '^  Repentance  is  a  divine  gift,  faith  results 
from  divine  illumination,  every  excellence  of  the  Christian  is  a  fruit  of  the 
ISpirit,  and  no  man  has  anything  which  he  has  not  received.  It  is  therefore 
in  exact  consistency  with  the  unvarying  purport  of  the  apostle^s  doctrine 
that  the  Agent  who  is  supreme  in  all  the  believer^s  history  in  this  life 
should  have  the  same  pre-eminence  in  all  that  preceded.  He  who  is  sov- 
ereign in  bestowing  grace  is  equally  sovereign  in  the  determination  to  be- 
stow it.  And  that  determination  runs  back  to  the  ages  before  time,  indeed 
is  pronounced  strictly  eternal  (Eph.  iii.  11).  The  difficulty  with  Prof. 
Godet  is  that  he  cannot  reconcile  this  view  with  human  liberty.  But  he  is 
under  no  necessity  of  doing  this,  any  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  explain 
how  Peter's  assertion  at  Pentecost  that  Christ  was  delivered  up  by  God's 
deliberate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  is  consistent  with  his  charge  in  the 
same  breath  that  his  death  was  effected  by  the  hand  of  lawless  men.  As 
Prof.  Riddle  well  says,  **The  difficulty  which  arises  in  reconciling  God's 
sovereignty  and  man's  free  will  confronts  us  whenever  we  accept  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Personal  God,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  much  less  to 
some  one  school  of  Christian  theology."  (Pop.  Com.  111.  39.)  It  is  every 
way  better  to  take  the  Scripture  just  as  we  find  it,  boldly  insisting  in  all 
cases  on  the  two  factors,  divme  causation  and  human  freedom,  but  refusing 
to  draw  the  line  between  them  or  to  insist  that  we  have  the  means  of  ad- 
justing their  respective  claims. 

In  the  passage  immediately  before  us  the  entire  difficulty  arises  in  the 
first  clause,  WJiom  He  did  foreknow  (ver.  29).  Of  course  it  cannot  mean  that 
prescience  of  which  all  men  and  all  things  are  the  objects.  For  then  it 
would  say  nothing,  and  the  bitterest  of  PauPs  enemies  never  charged  him 
with  writing  nonsense.  Nor  can  the  phrase  mean  whom  he  determined  vpon, 
both  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  usage  of  the  woid  to  sustain  this 
meaning,  and  because  in  this  way  it  would  be  confounded  with  the  next 
verb,  whereas  the  Scripture  keeps  the  two  ideas  of  foreknowledge  and  elec- 
tion distinct,  as  in  1  Peter  i.  2  :  ^*  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God.''  Korean  it  mean,  as  Godet  says,  that  God  foreknows  those  who 
were  sure  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  salvation — viz.,  faith.  For  this  adds  an 
idea  which  is  contained  neither  in  the  word  itself  nor  in  the  context.  And 
besides,  this  would  directly  contradict  what  Paul  says  elsewhere.  For 
example  (1  Tim.  i.  9) :  **  Who  hath  called  us  not  according  to  our  works, 
but  according  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace,  given  us  m  Christ  Jesus,  be- 
fore the  world  began."  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail  to  say  that  faith  is  not  a 
work,  but  rather  a  renunciation  of  all  merit ;  for  it  certainly  is  an  act  or 
work,  and,  according  to  the  Professor,  is  a  free  adherence  of  man  to  the 
solicitation  of  God.  And  if  it  be  assumed  here,  it  puts  as  the  ground  of 
our  calling  and  election  something  in  ourselves,  which  is  just  what  the 
Scripture  emphatically  denies.  Crcmer  in  his  Biblico-Theological  Lexicon 
suggests  a  meaning  drawn  from  the  word  itself.  He  says  that  yivuoKu  in 
New  Testament  Greek  often  denotes  a  personal  relation  between  the  person 
knowing  and  the  object  known  =  to  suffer  oneself  to  be  determined 
thereby  ;  for  anything  is  known  only  so  far  as  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
person  knowing  and  has  an  influence  upon  him,  so  that  a  personal  relation- 
ship is  established  between  the  knowing  subject  and  the  object  known. 
The  prefix  of  ir po  to  this  word  simply  carries  us  back  to  an  anterior  period, 
and  here  it  denotes  that  the  yivuaKeiv  is  already  present  in  the  divine  decree 
before  its  manifestation  in  history: — Le,^  the  union  takes  place  between  God 
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and  the  objects  of  his  sovereign  grace.  Hence  we  may  render,  *^  Whom 
God  had  beforehand  entered  into  fellowship  with.  ^'  Thus  the  word  is  a 
conception  complete  in  itself  and  needing  no  addition  from  without.  This 
view  preserves  the  distinction  between  foreknowledge  and  foreordi nation, 
the  former  being  an  act  of  conscious  perception,  the  latter  one  of  specific 
volition.  Augustine  insists  upon  this  distinction  :  P)'(tdestiuatio  .  .  .  sine 
prcBScientia  non  potest  esse;  potest  autem  esse  sine  pnvdestinatione  prcBselentia 
(De  Prsed.  Sanctorum,  cap.  4.).  Whatever  is  implied  in  God*s  knowing 
His  people  now  (**The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His.'*  2  Tim.  ii.  19) 
existed  from  all  nges  in  the  divine  mind,  and  was  the  ground  of  His  gra- 
cious decree.  That  decree  depended  upon  something  in  God,  but  in  no 
sense  or  degree  upon  anything  m  man. 

And  this  is  the  uniform  voice  of  Christian  experience.  Whatever  the 
devout  believer's  head  may  say,  his  heart  is  right,  and  he  feels  instinctively 
that  he  owes  everything  to  God  and  nothing  to  himself.  The  simple  but 
touching  stanzas  of  Faber  express  the  religious  consciousness  of  Christen- 
dom  in  every  age  from  the  apostle's  to  our  own. 

"  O  girt  of  fflf ts !    O  grace  of  faith  I 
My  (io&\  how  can  it  be 
That  Thou  who  ha«t  discerning  love 
Shouldst  give  that  gift  to  me  ? 

"  How  many  hearts  Thou  mlghtecit  have  had 
More  innocent  than  mine  : 
How  many  ^ouls  more  worthy  far 
Of  that  sweet  touch  of  Thiue  !  '* 

The  author's  conception  of  foreordi nation,  if  I  understand  him  riffhtly, 
limits  the  divine  purpose  to  the  future  glory  of  the  redeemed  as  its  object. 
That  is,  it  secures  to  them  who  endure  to  the  end  a  blessed  reward  in  the 
life  to  come.  But  their  repenting  and  believing,  their  calling  and  justifi- 
cation, their  growth  in  grace,  their  victory  over  sin  and  death  and  tho 
devil — all  these  are  outside  of  the  divine  decree,  and  depend  simply  upon 
the  due  exercise  of  their  freedom.  At  any  moment  they  may  be  lost. 
There  is  nothing  to  secure  the  believer  that  he  shall  not  one  day  fall  into 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  Surely  such  a  truncated  election  as  this,  such 
a  bald  and  useless  foreordination,  is  not  what  the  apostle  is  laboring  upon. 
Something  larger,  grander,  more  comprehensive  is  required  to  reach  the 
full  meaning  of  his  fervid  rhetoric,  his  profound  thought,  his  acute  dia- 
lectic. His  vision  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  the  believer's  experience 
from  first  to  last.  In  his  view  foreknowledge,  foreordination,  calling,  jus- 
tification and  glorification  are  simply  successive  links  in  one  and  the  samo 
chain,  stretching  from  before  times  eternal  down  to  the  ages  of  ages,  world 
without  end.  The  child  of  God  delights  to  trace  each  step  of  his  progress 
to  ^*  the  sweet  will  of  God,"  conceived  in  eternity  but  manifested  in  time, 
choosing  alike  the  means  and  the  end,  and  securing  not  Himply  future  glory 
to  those  who  are  worthy,  but  the  grace  that  renders  them  worthy,  thuB 
making  the  crown  of  life  only  the  natural  culmination  of  all  that  had  gone 
before. 

D.  Freedom  and  Sovereignty,     (P.  373.) 

The  ingenious  statement  of  the  author  in  this  r6sum6  of  opinions  seems 
to  require  some  further  notice.  All  admit  that  the  apostle  teaches  a  pre- 
destination of  some  kind,  and  the  only,  or  certainly  the  chief,  question  is 
in  respect  to  its  nature  ?  Is  it  absolute  or  conditional  ?  The  former  is  the 
common  faith  of  the  Reformed.  This  is  not  quite  accurately  expressed  by 
the  author  when  he  says  that  in  the  salvation  of  some  and  the  perdition  of 
others  it  sees  only  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree.     A  more  correct  state- 
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ment  is  that  the  decree  is  the  direct  and  efficient  cause  of  the  saltation  of 
the  saved  ;  it  is  only  negatively  concerned  with  the  perdition  of  the  lost, 
since  it  simply  passes  them  by.  Their  own  sin  is  the  direct  cause  of  their 
ruin.  A  sovereign  God  leaves  them  to  themselves.  It  is  different  with 
the  others.  These  he  foreordains  not  simply  to  glory,  as  Prof.  Godet 
says,  but  to  salvation,  that  term  comprehending  their  whole  experience 
from  the  first  act  of  saving  faith  to  the  final  acquittal  in  the  great  duy. 
This  foreordination  is  absolute,  ue.y  depending  only  on  God,  but  is  not 
therefore  arbitrary  or  capricious,  i.«.,  exercised  without  reason.  The  nature 
of  God  forbids  such  a  thought.  The  infinite  Mind  always  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  perfections.  But  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  Lord 
does  not  sec  fit  to  inform  us  of  the  ground  of  His  procedures,  but  that  there 
is  such  a  ground  seems  a  just  and  necessary  inference  from  His  own  very 
being  as  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  holiness. 

Now  that  the  apostle  teaches  such  a  self-determination  on  the  part  of 
God,  entirely  independent  of  anything  external  to  himself,  is  apparent  alike 
from  a  cursory  and  a  critical  reading  of  his  words.  This  is  the  natural 
meaning  of  his  language,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  careful  and  prolonged 
study,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  learned  who  reject  the 
doctrine  yet  adroit  that  Paul  taught  it.  An  opinion  held  by  such  scholars 
as  De  Wette  and  Meyer  must  have  some  basis,  and  cannot  be  so  unceremo- 
niously dismissed. 

It  is  declared  that  the  future  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (and  of  the  peoples  who 
sprang  from  them)  was  decided  before  they  were  born,  and  that  the  very 
reason  of  this  was  that  it  might  be  seen  that  God's  purpose  was  not  founded 
on  works,  but  on  His  own  good  pleasure.  For  neither  of  the  two  had  done 
either  good  or  evil,  and  the  choice  of  the  one  and  the  rejection  of  the  other 
was  determined  by  the  will  of  '*  Him  that  calleth."  Prof.  Godet  says  that 
the  matter  of  eternal  salvation  was  not  in  view  in  this  case.  Even  if  this 
were  true  it  would  not  affect  the  principle  involved,  for  the  point  at  issue 
is  whether  God's  sovereignty  is  unconditional  or  not,  and  that  can  be  deter- 
mined as  well  in  reference  to  temporal  as  to  spiritual  benefits.  And  be- 
sides, the  choice  to  the  means  is  usirally  a  choice  to  the  end,  and  the  bless- 
ings by  which  Jacob  was  distinguished  were  the  sine  qua  non  of  eternal  life 
to  multitudes  of  his  descendants.  But  the  assertion  is  incorrect.  For 
what  reason  did  the  apostle  cite  the  case  except  to  show  the  liberty  of  God 
to  choose  whom  He  pleases  to  be  the  recipients  of  His  blessing  ?  Apart 
from  its  illustration  of  this  principle,  the  case  had  np  bearing  upon  his 
argument. 

So  again  (verse  16)  it  is  expressly  declared  that  salvation  is  not  the  result 
of  human  will  or  human  effoi  t,  but  simply  the  fruit  of  God's  mercy.  Now 
mercy  is  indeed  a  necessary  feeling  in  the  divine  nature,  but  its  manifesta- 
tion in  any  given  case  is  optional.  As  Charnock  finely  says  :  ^^  God  is  not 
like  the  sun,  which  shines  indiscriminately  because  it  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  being  an  unintelligent  agent,  whereas  God,  as  a  being  of  infinite 
understanding,  has  a  sovereign  right  to  choose  His  own  subjects,  nor  would 
His  goodness  be  supreme  unless  it  were  voluntary.''  Indeed:  the  whole 
doctrine  is  but  the  expansion  of  the  words  in  our  Saviour's  parable,  '^  Is  it 
not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  ow^n"  (Matt.  xx.  15)  ?  The 
entire  race  beinar  involved  in  guilt  and  ruin,  God  is  pleased  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself  to  have  mercy  upon  some,  and  to  leave  others  to  the 
just  and  natural  result  of  their  evil  ways. 

The  same  thing  appears  from  the  character  of  the  objections  raised 
against  the  doctrine.  **  Why  doth  He  yet  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted 
His  will  ?"  A  reference  to  the  original  here  shows  that  it  is  the  will  of  * 
decree  and  not  the  will  of  desire  that  is  intended.  Now  this  question  evi- 
dently implies  that  it  is  God's  sovereignty  that  is  complained  of.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  how  easily  could  the  apostle  have  set  aside  the  objection 
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by  showing  that  God  was  not  the  final  arbiter  in  the  case.  But  he  does  no 
such  thin&r,  but  rather  reuffirms  his  previous  assertions.  After  rebuking 
the  folly  which  leads  weak  and  erring  man  to  call  to  account  his  infinite 
Creator,  he  introduces  the  striking  figure  of  the  potter,  as  if  to  say,  the 
sovereignty  I  claim  is  inherent'  in  the  commonest  artificer,  how  much  more 
in  tlie  Lord  of  all !  The  potter  claims  not  only  the  power  but  the  right 
(exQU^iaji)  to  put  the  clay  to  a  noble  or  an  ignoble  use  at  his  pleasure,  and 
the  form  it  is  to  take  rests  solely  with  him.  Now,  the  apostle  reasons, 
fallen  humanity  is  before  God  just  as  the  clay  is  before  the  potter.  All 
sinners  are  alike  destitute  of  claim  ;  they  are  ^*  the  same  lump.*'  If  God 
chooses  to  save  some  and  not  others,  He  does  no  injustice  to  those  who  are 
left.  He  did  not  make  them  sin.  But  when  they  had  sinned  and  became 
guilty,  He,  acting  as  a  moral  governor,  forbore  to  interpose,  and  so  they 
became  vessels  of  wrath.  And  so  far  from  His  procedure  here  being  ques- 
tionable, it  displays  His  glory.  For  on  one  hand  He  endures  with  much 
long-sufTering  and  patience  the  evil  courses  of  some,  long  deluding  their 
punishment,  and  on  the  other  He  magnifies  the  riches  of  His  meicy  in  the 
salvation  of  the  rest. 

The  chief  diflSrulty  which  Prof.  Godet  finds  in  accepting  the  Augustinian 
view,  which,  as  shown  above,  is  the  correct  exegetical  view,  of  the  apostle's 
reasoning,  is  philosophical  and  speculative.  He  says  that  it  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  **  man's  entire  freedom  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
salvation"  (ii.  4,  6-10,  vi.  12,  18).  But  this  is  no  reason  for  denying  the 
plain  meaning  of  words.  The  apostle  may  have  seen  and  felt  this  anti- 
nom}',  and  have  decided  not  to  touch  it.  The  Professor  indeed  thinks  that 
Paul's  logical  power  would  not  have  allowed  him  **  to  stop  short  in  the 
study  of  a  question  until  he  has  thoroughly  completed  its  elucidation." 
But  it  is  much  safer  to  reason  from  what  he  did  say  than  from  what  our 
view  of  the  nature  of  his  mind  would  lead  us  to  deem  him  likely  to  say. 
He  does  touch  the  very  point  at  issue  (verses  19,  20),  but  how  ?  Not  by  a 
metaphysical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  freedom,  but  by 
an  animated  declaration  that  the  created  being  cannot  investigate  the 
causes  which  may  have  determined  the  will  of  his  Creator.  His  language 
implies  that  man  is  compelled  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature  to  acknowl- 
edge that  certain  actions  are  sinful  and  deserve  punishment,  and  this  being 
so,  no  view  of  his  dependence  upon  God  can  make  these  actions  innocent ; 
hence  it  is  vain  to  argue  against  incontrovertible  facts.  And  this  is  all  that 
need  be  said  on  the. subject.  **  Scripture  considers  men  under  two  points 
of  view  :  first  as  created  by  God,  and  secondly,  as  free  moral  agents  them- 
selves.  These  two  points  of  view  are,  to  the  intellect  of  man,  irreconcil- 
able ;  yet  both  must  be  true,  since  the  reason  convinces  us  of  the  one,  and 
the  conscience  of  the  other"  (Conybeare).  It  is  necepsary  therefore  to 
hold  both,  whether  we  can  frame  a  system  of  reconciliation  or  not.  In 
fact,  the  serious  errors  on  the  subject  have  arisen  from  the  tendency  to  neg- 
lect or  deny  one  side  of  the  complex  facts  for  the  sake  of  making  a  consis- 
tent theory.  Pelagians  and  Arminians  have  denied  the  dependence  of 
man^s  will  on  God,  and  Fatalists  have  denied  the  freedom  of  moral  agency. 
Our  author  sides  with  the  former  by  making  certain  **  moral  conditions"  in 
men  the  giound  of  their  election.  We  prefer  the  method  of  the  apostle, 
who  sides  with  neither. 

Another  of  his  arsrumcnts  is  **  the  possibility  of  one  converted  falling  from 
the  state  of  gracethrough  want  of  vigilance  or  faithfulness"  (viii.  13  ;  1  Cor. 
X.  1-12  ;  Gal.  v.  4  ;  Col.  i.  28  ;  a  passage  where  he  says  expressly  :  ^^  if  at 
fe««t  ye  persevere").  This  he  thinks  wholly  inconsistent  with  an  uncon- 
*ditional  decree  of  electioir.  But  the  particle  in  the  case  last  cited  (which 
bethinks  decisive),  **//*  indeed^'*''  does  not  express  doubt  (compare  Eph. 
iii.  2,  iv.  21,  where  it  rather  means  certainty  by  challenging  the  opposite), 
but  is  simply  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  faith  to  secure 
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the  result  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse.  And  so  with  all  the  hypo- 
thetical statements  and  promises  in  the  Scripture.  These  are  simply  parts 
of  the  series  of  means  by  which  the  Lord  carries  out  His  eternal  purpose. 
That  purpose  cannot  fail,  simply  because  it  is  God*s  purpose.  If  it  rested 
upon  man^s  strength  or  resources,  it  would  utterly  fail.  But  believers  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  Qod  through  faith  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time. 

*'  Finally,"  the  Professor  says,  **  the  decree  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews 
is  explained,  not  by  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  the  divine  will,  but  by  the 
haughty  tenacity  with  which  they  affected  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness," etc.  This  is  very  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  rejection 
of  the  Jews  and  the  perdition  of  any  that  are  lost  are  the  just  results  of 
their  own  sin.  This  is  a  real  and  sufficient  cause,  and  none  farther  need  be 
sought.  The  relation  of  sovereignty  to  the  event  is  simply  negative.  Gk>d 
refuses  to  interfere,  and  justice  takes  its  course. 

E.  Tke  Mystery  respecting  Israel's  Future.— xi.  25,  26.     (P.  411.) 

The  importance  of  this  utterance  of  the  apostle  in  its  bearing  upon  escha- 
tology  suggests  some  further  remark.  It  is  not  an  incidental  statement, 
nor  a  burst  of  rhetoric,  nor  yet  a  lofty  poetical  expression  like  viii.  19-28, 
but  a  link  in  a  sustaioed  argument  carried  all  through  the  chapter,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  interpreted  strictly.  It  is  the  explanation  of  what  is  called 
a  mystery^  i,e.,  as  well  stated  by  our  author,  not  a  truth  incomprehensible 
by  reason,  which  is  the  accepted  theological  sense  of  the  word,  but  one 
which  can  be  known  only  by  revelation  from  above,  yet  when  revealed  can 
be  fully  understood  by  those  who  receive  it.  It  is  stated  in  plain  words, 
without  the  use  of  metaphor,  by  one  who  well  knew  the  force  of  language. 
It  treats  of  a  point  in  the  future  which  man^s  unaided  faculties  could  never 
have  discovered,  and  it  was  intended  to  vindicate  the  divine  purpose  in  the 
application  of  redemption,  and  to  furnish  guidance  and  admonition  to  the 
believers  not  of  the  stock  of  Israel.  Occurring,  then,  as  it  does  in  the 
course  of  the  most  didactic  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  being  the 
last  utterance  in  that  book  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
other  preceding  Scriptures,  but  to  be  used  to  explain  them,  and  this  the 
more  as  the  inspired  author  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  proceeds  at  once  to  cite  from  them  in  con- 
firmation of  his  views.  So  that  we  have  here  in  brief  a  divine  interpreta- 
tion of  what  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 

The  passage  asserts  (a)  a  fact,  (b)  a  limitation  of  the  time  of  its  continu- 
ance, and  (c)  the  final  result.  The  fact  is  that  Israel  in  part  has  been 
hardened  against  the  gospel,  or  rather  are  subjects  of  a  process  going  on  in 
this  direction,  a  process  in  which  God  judicially  withdraws  the  providen- 
tial and  gracious  influences  by  which  men  are  restrained.  Now  there  are 
cases  in  which  this  hardening  is  allowed  to  work  out  its  natural  result  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  its  subjects,  as  is  seen  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  in 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  Nineveh,  etc.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  it  is  other- 
wise. Their  induration  has  a  limit.  It  will  come  to  an  end  upon  the 
occurrence  of  a  certain  event :  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  come  in—4,e,, 
to  the  church  or  people  of  God.  (Comp.  Luke  xiii.  24,  where  the  verb  is 
used  absolutely,  as  it  is  here.)  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  rendered  until 
18  clear  and  certain.  But  the  Reformers  were  led,  by  their  fears  of  Chilias- 
tic  ideas,  which  in  their  age  assumed  a  very  dangerous  form,  to  depart  from 
the  natural  sense  and  give  the  meanings,  in  order  that,  or  as  long  as,  which, 
however,  are  now  universally  repudiated  on  the  ground  of  both  etymology 
and  usage.  And,  as  the  author  shows,  such  a  rendering  is  against  the  whole 
flense  of  the  passage.    The  event,  then,  which  is  to  limit  the  hardening  of 
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Israel  is  the  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  The  term  fulnes» 
maybe  understood,  like  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  either  relatively; 
as  complementum,  that  which  fills  up  what  is  lacking,  like  the  patch  put 
upon  a  rent  in  a  garment  (Mark  ii.  21),  or  absolutely,  as  totality,  complete- 
ness. It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  it  is  usually  employed  by  the  apostle, 
as  in  Colos.  ii.  0  :  ''  All  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.''  Eph.  i.  28  :  ''  The 
fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.'*  Here,  then,  the  meaning  must  be  the 
totality '  Of  the  Gentiles,  not  necessarily  including  every  individual,  but 
the  nations  as  a  whole.  It  will  not  do  to  render  it  *^  a  great  multitude" 
{magna  caterva)^  for  this  is  a  limitation  for  which  there  is  no  warrant.  It 
is  **  the  full  number,"  **  the  whole  body,"  as  contrasted  with  the  part 
which  had  already  been  gathered  into  the  church.  Opinions  may  reasona- 
bly differ  as  to  the  intemtive  force  of  this  expression — i.e.,  to  what  degree 
the  coming  in  of  the  Gentiles  reaches  in  respect  to  their  practical  appropri- 
ation of  saving  truth — but  as  to  the  extensive  import  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt.  The  gospel  must  extend  its  sway  over  the  peoples  who  sit  in 
darkness ;  it  must  penetrate  every  continent ;  it  must  be  spoken  in  every 
tongue,  and  have  its  adherents  in  every  nation  and  tribe.  Nothing  less 
than  this  would  seem  to  answer  the  legitimate  scope  of  the  apostle^s  words. 

When  this  takes  place,  a  blessed  result  is  to  follow — ^viz.,  the  salvation 
of  all  Israel.  This  does  not  deny  the  occurrence  of  conversions  among  the 
Jews  previously.  Such  are  to  be  expected,  but  not  any  widespread  or  gen- 
eral movement.  Dogmatic  views  and  perhaps  anti-Semitic  prejudices  have 
led  many  to  endeavor  to  limit  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  :  *'  And  so 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved."  Sometimes,  and  that  even  by  such  astute  men 
as  Augustine  and  Calvin,  the  term  has  been  understood  spiritually  as  de- 
noting the  whole  number  of  believers,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  a  sense  which 
Israel  certainly  has  in  certain  cases  (as  in  Rom.  ix.  6  ;  Gal.  vi.  16),  but 
which  here  is  simply  impossible,  since  there  is  an  express  contrast  between 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  immediate  connection.  Nor  can  the  term  when 
understood  of  the  national  Israel  be  narrowed  down  to  *'  the  remnant  ac- 
cording to  the  election  of  grace,"  understanding  by  this  the  number  of 
those  who  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  ages  shall  be  brought  into 
the  fold.  Had  this  been  the  meaning,  the  apostle  would  have  expressed  it 
otherwise.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  phrase  be  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  whole  nation  numerically  without  any  exception.  For  this  would 
be  contrary  to  usage.  When  Rehoboam  went  to  Shechem,  all  Israel  came 
there  to  make  him  king  (1  Kings  xii.  1),  and  when  David  brought  up  the 
ark  from  Kirjath  Jearim  (1  Chron.  xiii.  5),  it  is  said  that  he  gathered  all 
Israel  together  ;  but  in  neither  case  is  it  necessary  or  even  possible  to  hold 
that  every  individual  of  the  nation  was  included.  It  was  enough  that  the 
people  as  a  whole  could  be  thus  described.  And  so  the  passage  before  us 
must  be  understood  as  indicating  a  national  conversion,  forever  ending  the 
old  division  into  **  an  elect  remnant"  and  **  the  rest  who  were  hardened," 
and  uniting  the  entire  body  with  the  Gentiles  as  fellow-heirs  in  the  ^race 
of  life.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  sustamed  by  that  great  miracle  of  Providence,  the  preservation 
of  the  nation  in  its  distinctive  life  amid  defeats,  exiles,  dispersions,  perse- 
cutions, and  enmities,  such  as  in  any  other  case  would  have  caused  an  utter 
extermination  of  the  sufferers. 

But  with  this  conversion  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation  there  have  often  been 
conjoined  other  views  which  receive  no  countenance  from  this  passage, 
such  as  their  restoration  to  Palestine,  the  renewal  of  the  theocratic  royalty^ 
and  the  re-erection  of  the  temple  with  its  priesthood  and  its  ritual  just  as 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  old  Covenant.  There  is  not  a  word  of  this  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  much  that  points  the  other  way.     As  Meyer  well 

>  See  an  admirable  diBCiusicii  of  wX^p^iia  in  Bp.  Lighlfoot  on  Coloasians,  p.  383. 
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says,  ''  Israel  does  not  take  in  the  churcfi,  but  the  church  takes  in  Israel.** 
And  this  is  all  that  need  be  asked.  The  self -invoked  curse  which  has  rested 
upon  the  race  is  to  be  removed,  and  dawn  breaks  in  at  last  upon  the  long, 
long  night  of  affliction.  If  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved,  if  anti-Semitic  preju- 
dices and  hatreds  are  to  be  removed,  if  the  old  distinction  which  has  out- 
lived all  other  differences  of  nation  or  of  race  and  run  the  deepest  groove  in 
human  society  the  world  has  seen,  is  to  be  forever  effaced,  and  Jew  and 
Gentile  are  to  become  really  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  then  the  domicile  of  the 
covenant  people  is  of  small  consequence.  Whether  they  live  in  Canaan  or 
elsewhere,  they  still  would  retain  the  ancestral  glories  recited  by  the  apostle 
(ix.  4.  5),  would  still  be  beloved  for  their  fathers'  sakes,  and  would  still  feel 
the  tie  of  the  elder  brother  more  than  any  others,  because  as  to  His  human 
nature  He  too  was  of  the  stock  of  Israel.  No  earthly  priority,  no  civil  dis- 
tinctions, no  headship  in  ritual  services,  no  national  privilege  of  any  kind, 
would  be  anything  more  than  a  wretched  exchange  for  the  adoption  and 
the  blessed  hope  which  belong  to  all  Christians  as  fellow-heirs  and  fellow- 
members  of  the  body  and  fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesua. 
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and  Greek  Tenses.  (7)  A  complete  Greek  and  Englidi  Lexioon  to 
the  New  Testament 
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Bertram's  Homiletic  Encyclopaedia. 

A  Homileiio  Encyclopeedia  or  Illnstratioxui  in  Theology  and  Morals, 
A  Handbook  of  Practical  DiTinitVy  and  a  Ck>mmentai7  on  Holy 
Scriptnre.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Bey.  B.  A.  Bebtsah,  com- 
piler of  "A  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Illnstrations,"  eto.  Boyal 
8?o,  doth,  892  pp.,  $2.50;  sheep,  $3.50;  half  morocco,  $4.50. 

TKt  London  Eecard,—"  Its  lUaitratloila  cast  dayllglit  upon  more  than  i.000 
texts  of  Scripture.    A  treasury  of  practic  :1  religion." 

O.  H.  Spwgeon. —  ...  ''A  >er7  valuable  compilation— «  golden  tteamzy — 
an  important  addition  to  a  minister's  library." 

The  London  Literary  World  ~  ""So  book  of  illustrations  .  .  .  that,  for 
fullneasp  flreshness,  and,  abore  all.  suggestiyeness,  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  work." 

Edinburfih  Beview.—"  Nothing  can  be  more  aezrloeable  to  students." 

Biblical  Notes  and  Queries. 

By  BoBEBT  ToTTNO,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  Analytical  Concordance 

to  the  Bible.    Boyal  8vo,  cloth,  400  pp..  $1.75. 

This,  book  is  made  np  of  Biblical  Kotos  and  Queries  regardiug 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  Ecclesiastical  fiistory^  Antiqui- 
ties, Bio^praphy  and  Bibliography,  Ancient  and  Modem  Versions, 
Progress  m  Theologiol  Science,  Beyiews,  eto.  It  answers  thousands 
of  questions  constantly  presented  to  the  minds  of  clergymen  and 
Sunday-school  teachers. 

Christian  Sociology. 

By  J.  H.  W.  STucKENBEBa,  D.D.y  Professor  in  the  Theolo^cal  De- 
partment of  Wittenberg  College.  A  new  and  highly  commended 
book.    12mo,  doth,  382  pp.,  $1.00. 

Commentary  on  Mark. 

A  Critical,  Excgetical  and  Homiletical  Treatment  of  the  8.  S. 
Lessons  for  1882  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Pastors  and  Parents. 
New,  Vigorous,  Practical.  By  Bev.  D  C.  HnoBEB,  Editor  of  the 
International  Sunday-School  Lesson  Department  of  Tbx  Hom- 
LETEO  Monthly.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Companion  to  the  Rev.  Version  of  the  New  Testament 

Explaining  tbe  Beoson  for  the  changes  made  on  the  Authorized 

Version.    By  AiiEX.  Bobebts,  D.D.,  member  of  tbe  English  Be- 

Tision  Committee,  with  supplement  by  a  member  of  the  American 

Committee.    Also  a  ful  Textual  Index.     Authorized  Ijdi'ioiu    ^o, 

«      paper,  117  pp.,  25  cents;  16mo,  oloth,  213  pp.,  75  cents. 

Cdmplete  Preacher. 

The  Complete  Preacher.  A  Sermonio  Magazine.  Containing  ncari^ 
one  hundred  sermons  in  full,  by  many  of  the  greatest  preachers 
in  this  and  other  countries  in  the  Tarious  denominations.  3  Tola., 
8yo,  cloth.    Each  $1.50,  or,  per  set,  $4.00. 

rhea^bavefPorktwiUbttmUbfmaa^pMUgepaid,  on rsceCjl qf  thtpHm, 
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Conant's  History  of  English  Bible  Translatiqn. 

Bevised  and  Bronght  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  Thomab  J. 
CoNANT,  D.  D.,  nj ember  of  the  Old  Testament  Reyision  Com- 
mittee, and  TnoiKlator  for  the  American  Bible  UnioQ  Edition  of 
the  hlcriptores.  This  Histonr  was  originally  written  by  Mrs.  IT. 
G.  Conant,  the  late  wife  of  Dr.  T.  J.()onant.  It  is  a  complete 
history  of  B:ble  Bevision  from  the  Wickliffe  Bible  down  to  the 
Bevised  Version.  2  vols.,  paper,  284  pp.  (Standard  Series, 
octaYo,  Nob.  65  and  66),  50  cents;  1  vol.,  Syo,  cloth,  $.100. 

Cyclop(Bdia  of  Quotations. 

With  full  Concordance  and  Other  Indexes.  By  J.  K.  Hotf  and 
A:mA  L.  Wasd.  Contains  17,000  Qaotation<:,  cla.ssified  nnder 
subjects ;  nearly  2,000  Belections  from  the  Latin  poets  and 
oiatom;  many  Latin,  French,  Qerman  and  Spanish  proverbs, 
with  50,000  lines  of  Concordance,  making  at  one )  ay>tilable  every 

Saotation.  'Prices,  Boyal  8vo,  over  900  pages,  heavy  paper,  in 
oth  binding,  $5.00;  in  sheep,  $6.50;  in  full  morocco,  $10.00. 

Hon,  F,  T.  Frelingkitysen,  Secretary  qf  State:  "  Am  mxicli  pleased  with  the 
'Oyclopeadia  of  Quotations.' " 

Henry  Ward  Beechtr:  «'  Oood  all  the  way  through,  especially  the  prorerba  of 
all  nations." 

H-nrjf  IT.  Xon^/SrZbMo.-  "  Oan  hardly  fall  to  be  a  very  snocesaful  and  faTorite 
▼olnme." 

Wendtll  FhiUipi:  "  Its  varletv  and  fullness  and  the  completeness  of  its  index 
giye  it  rare  value  to  the  Bcholar.*' 

George  W,  ChUdt:  *'  Inclosed  find  $20.00  for  four  copies.  It  is  unique  among 
hooks  of  quotations  " 

Abram  S,  Hewitt:  "The  completeness  of  its  indices  is  simply  astonishing. 
.    .    .    Leaves  nothinr;  to  bo  djflircd," 

Ex-Speaker  Randall:  "  I  send  check  for  copy.  It  is  the  best  Vook  of  quotations 
which  I  have  eccn." 

George  W,  Curtis:  **  A  handsome  volume  and  a  most  serviceable  oomimnion." 

(Hiver  Wende'l  Holmes:  "  A  massive  and  teeming  volume.  It  lies  near  my 
open  dictionaries." 

Botton  PM:  '*  Inllspentable  as  Worcester  and  Webster.  Must  long  remain  the 
standard  among  its  kind." 

N.  Y.  HeraJd:  *'  By  long  odds  the  beat  book  of  quotations  in  exiBtence." 

Boston  Traveler:  **  Exhaustive  and  satisfactory.  It  is  immeasurably  the  best 
book  of  quotations." 

N.  Y.  Times:  **  Its  Index  alone  -would  place  it  before  all  other  books  of 
quotations." 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems. 

Illustrated  Old  Truths — selected  from  over  1,000  volumes,  some 
vexy  rare,  and  to  be  consulted  oidy  in  libraries  in  India,  Russia 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  or  in  the  British  Museum.  All 
are  classified  under  subjects,  enabling  teachers  and  preachers  to 
s  fix  in  the  school,  the  pulpit,  or  the  press,  great  spiritual  truths 
by  means  of  emblems  and  illustrations  drawn  from  the  depths 
of  the  popular  mind.  This  book  is  the  opening  of  a  rich  store- 
house of  emblems  and  proverbs.  By  Bev.  A.  Lono,  member  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.    8vo,  280  pages.    Price,  doth,  $1.00. 


/, 
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Fulton's  Replies, 

PrmishmeDt  of  Sin  Eternal.  Three  sermofns  in  reply  to  Beecher, 
Farrar  and  IngeiBoll.  !By  Jusmr  I>.  FviiioH,  D.D.  8yo,  paper, 
10  cents. 

Gilead:  An  Allegory. 

Gilead;  or,  The  Vision  of  All  Sonls*  HospitaL  An  AUpgozy.  By 
Bev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  GoDgreRsman  from  New  Tork.  Revia^i 
ediiion.    12mo,  cloth,  350  pp.,  $1.00. 

Godet's  Commentary  on  Luke. 

A  GommeDtary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lnke.    By  F.  Godet,  Doctor 

and  Professor  of  Theology,  Neufchatel.  Translated  from  the 
Second  French  Edition.  W^ith  Preface  and  Notes  by  John  Hall, 
D.D.  New  edition,  printed  on  heavy  paper.  2  vols.,  paper, 
584  pp.  (Standard  Series,  octavo,  Nos.  5l  and  52),  $2.00;  1  voL, 
Syo,  cloth,  $2.50. 

Gospel  of  Mark. 

From  the  Teachers'  Edition  of  the  Bevised  New  Testament,  witli 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  list  of  Lessons,  Maps,  etc.  Paper, 
15  cents;  cloth,  50  cents. 

Half-Dime  hymn  Book. 

standard  Hymns.  Wi»h  Biographical  Notes  of  their  Authors. 
Compiled  by  E'>v.  Edwakd  P.  Thwiho.  32mo,  paper,  96  pp. 
Each,  6  cents;  in  lots  of  fifty  or  more,  5  cents. 

Hand-Book  of  Illustrations. 

The  Preacher's  Cal>inet.  A  Hand-Book  of  IllnstraUons.  BrBev. 
Edwakd  P.  Thwino,  anthor  of  "Drill-Book  in  Vocal  Cnltnre," 
"Outdoor  Life  in  Europe,"  etc.  Fourth  edaUon.  2  toIs.  12mo, 
paper,  144  pp.,  50  cents. 

Home  Altar. 

The  Home  Altar:  An  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  Family  Worship.  With 
Prayers  and  Hymns  for  Family  Use.  By  Bev.  Ghables  F. 
Deems,  LL.D.,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers.  ThvrdedUum. 
12mo,  cloth,  281  pp.,  75  cents. 
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The  Homilist 

By  David  Thomas,  D.D.,  author  of  "The  Practical  PhiloFopher.' 
•*Tho  Philoaonhy  of  Happiness,"  etc..  etc.  Vol.  XII.  Eaitor's 
Series  (complete  in  itself).  12ino,  cloth,  868  pp.,  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  $1.25. 

How  to  Pay  Church  Debts. 

How  to  Pay  Chnrch  Debts,  and  How  to  Keep  Churches  out  of 


I 


Debt.     By  Bev.  Stlyamus  Staix.    12mo,  cloth,  280  pp.,  $1.50. 

Murphy's  Commentary. 

A  Critical  and  Exegeticnl  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
With  a  New  Translation.  By  James  G.  Mtthphy,  D.D.  New 
edition,  unabridged.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  John  Hazx, 
D.D.    2  vols.,  8yo,  paper,  233  pp.,  $1.00;  1  vol.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

*' Thus  far  nothing  has  appexred  for  half  a  century  on  the  Pentateuch  so 
Talnablo  a?  the  present  yolume  (on  Exodus).    His  Htyle  is  lucid,  animated,  and 

often  eloquent    His  pages  afford  golden  suggestions  and  key-thoughts 

Borne  or  the  laws  of  Interpretation  are  stated  with  so  fresh  and  natural  a  cleaness 
and  force  that  thay  will  permanently  stand." — Methodist  Quarterly, 

**  As  a  critical,  analytical,  candid,  and  sensible  rlew  of  the  Sacred  Word,  thia 
work  stands  among  the  fiTai/'-^Conffregatiofud  Quarter'jf. 

Pastors  Record. 

The  Pastor's  Becord  for  Study,  Work,  Appointments  and  Choir  for 
one  year.  Prepared  by  Bev.  W.  T.  Wylib.  12 mo^  paper  50 
cents;  cloth,  75  cents;  leather,  $1.00. 

Popery. 

Popery  the  Foe  of  the  Church  and  the  Bepublic.  By  Ber.  Joseph 
S.  Van  Dtke,  author  of  •*  Through  the  Prison  to  the  Throne," 
etc.    8vo,  cloth,  304  pp.,  $1.00. 

Teachers'  Edition  of  the  Revised  New  Testament. 

With  New  Index  and  Concordance,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Maps, 
Parallel  Passages  in  full,  aud  many  other  Indispeusablo  Helps. 
All  most  carefully  prepared.  For  Full  Particulra:?  cf  this  Inyalu- 
able  Work  send  for  Prospectus.  Price  in  ftloth  $1,60l  0^ber 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $10.00.  (See,  on  another  page,  what  eminent 
clergymen  and  others  say  cf  this  work.) 
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These  Sayings  of  Mine. 

*'  These  SayiogB  of  Mine. "  Sermons  on  Seven  Chapters  of  the  First 
Gospel.  By  Joseph  Pabker,  D.D.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
Deems.    Svo,  cloth,  320  pp.,  $1.50. 

Through  the  Prison  to  the  Throne. 

Throngh  tbe  Prison  to  ih^  Throne.  Illustrations  of  Life  from  the 
Biography  of  Joseph.  By  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Vak  Dtse,  author  of 
''Popery  the  Foe  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bepublic.'*  16mo^ 
cloth,  254  pp.,  $1.00. 

The  Treasury  of  David. 

By  Bev .  Chablss  H.  Spuboeon.    Sto,  cloth.    Price  per  volume,  $2.00. 

fipurgforCa  Avthorixation. — '^  Messrs.  L  K.  Funk  &  Co.  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  mo  to  reprint  The  Tbbasuby  of  David  in 
tbe  United  States.  I  have  every  confidence  in  them  that  they  will 
issue  it  correctly  and  worthily.  It  has  been  the  p^reat  literary  work 
of  my  life,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  as  kindly  received  in  America  as 
in  England.  I  wish  for  Messrs.  Funk  success  in  a  venture  which 
must  involve  a  great  nsk  and  much  outlay. 

'•Dec.  8,  1881.  C.  H.  SpuBaEON.*' 

Complete  in  T  volumes.    First  6  volumes  now  complete. 

Philip  '^Aajf.  D.D  ,ihn  Eminent  Commmtator  and  the  President  of  (he  Afneriean 
Bib'e  Rtrfitum  CommilUe,  says:  "  Tbe  most  important  and  practical  work  of  the 
agQ  on  tho  Pdalter  is  *  Tne  Treasnry  of  David,'  by  Charles  H  Spurgeon.  It  is  1^11 
Oi  the  force  and  genius  of  this  celebrated  preacher,  and  rich  in  selections  S^m 
th'^  entire  range  of  literature." 

WiUiam  M.  Taylor^  D,D.,  Kern  York,  says:  *'In  the  exposition  of  the  heart 
*The  Treasury  of  David '  is  tui  generis  rich  in  experience  and  pre-eminently  devo- 
tional. The  exposition  la  always  fresh.  To  the  preacher  it  is  especially  sug- 
gesUve." 

John  Hall,  D.D.,  New  York,  says:  *'  There  are  two  questions'  that  must  Inter- 
ee<:  every  expositor  of  tbe  Divine  Word.  What  does  a  particular  passs^re  mean, 
and  to  what  use  ia  it  to  be  applied  in  public  teaching  ?  In  the  department  of  the 
latter  Mr.  Spurgeon 's  great  work  on  tha  Psalms  is  without  au  equal.  Eminently 
practical  in  his  own  teaching,  he  has  collected  in  these  volumes  tne  best  thoughts 
of  the  best  minds  on  the  Psalter,  and  especially  of  that  great  body  loosely  grouped 
together  as  the  Puritan  divines.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  by  arrangements  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned  the  Messrs.  Funk  &  Co.  are  about  to  bring  this  great  work 
within  the  reach  of  ministers  everywhere,  as  the  English  edition  la  neoeasar.ly 
expensive.    I  wish  the  highest  success  to  the  enterprise,'* 

Van  Daren's  Commentary. 

A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  Luke,  with  Critical  and  Homiletical 
Notes.  By  W.  H.  Van  Doben,  D.D.  Edited  by  Prof.  Jamea 
Kernahan,  London.  4.  vols.,  paper,  1104  pp.  (Standard  Series, 
octavo,  Koa.  64-57),  $3.00;  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  $3.75. 

ThecAtnMworkMwiUbetentbf  wuUl,  postage  paid,  <mraee^^  the  prim. 
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MISCELIiANEOnS    WORKS. 

Bu/wer's  Novels. 

Leila;  or,  The  Bioge  of  Granada;  and,  The  Coming  Bace;  or,  The 
New  Utopia.  By  Edwabd  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.  12mo,  leather- 
ette, 284  pp.,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Cariyle's  Sartor  Resartus. 

Sartor  Besartns;  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  Tenfelsdrockh.  Bf 
Thomas  Cabltle.  Paper,  176  pp.  (Standard  Series,  octavo. 
No.  60),  25  cents;  8vo,  doth,  60  cents. 

Communism. 

Commtmlsm  Not  the  Best  Bemedy.  A  pamphlet  for  the  times,  oon- 
taining  the  following  three  great  discourses  in  full :  <<  Social  In- 
equalities and  Social  Wrongs,"  by  J.  H.  Bylance,  D.D.;  "How  a 
Bich  Man  may  become  Very  Poor,  and  a  Poor  Man  Very  Bioh," 
by  Theodor  Christlieb,  D.D.;  "Vanities  and  Verities,"  by  Bev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Svo,  paper,  10  cents. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Books. 

A  Christmas  Carol,  The  Chimes,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The 
Battle  of  Life.  The  Haunted  Man.  By  Chabucs  Dickens.  2  vols., 
paper,  270  pp.  (Standard  Seriesi^  octavo.  Nos.  48  and  49^  50 
cents;  1  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Disraeli's  Lotbair. 

Lothair.  By  Bt.  Hon.  B.  Disbaxu,  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield.  2  vols., 
paper,  268  pp.  (Standard  Series,  octavo,  Nos.  61  and  62),  50 
cents;  1  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Drill  Book  in  Vocal  Culture. 

Drill-Book  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture.  By  Bev.  Prof.  Edwabd 
P.  Thwino.    Sixth  edition.    12mo,  manilla,  115  pp.,  25  cents. 

Five  Remarkable  Discourses. 

"The  Voice  of  God  in  Us,"  by  B.  S.  Stobbs,  D.D.;  "Jesus  as  a 

Poet,"  by  Thomas  Absotaoe,  D.D.     "Protestantism  a  Failure* 

two  lectures  delivered  by  F.  C.  Ewbb;  "The  Signs  of  theTimes>- 
Is  Christianity  Failing?'^  by  Hbnbt  Wabd  Beegheb.  8vo,  paper, 
66  pp.,  15  cents. 
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Guizot's  Life  of  CaMn. 

John  Calvin  By  M.  Gttizot,  Member  of  the  Insiitnte  of  France. 
4to,  paper  (Standard  Series,  No.  47),  15  cents;  cloth,  12mo,  160 
pp.,  50  cents. 

How  to  Enjoy  Life. 

deigyman^B  and  Stndents'  Health;  or  Physical  and  Mental  Hygiene, 
the  True  Way  to  Enjoy  Life.  By  William  Mason  CkiBMELL,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Permanent 
Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Fifth  Edition. 
12m9,  cloth,  360  pp.,  $1.00. 

In  Memoriam — Wm.  Cullen  Bryant 

A  Fnneral  Oration.  By  Henbx  W.  BellOwb,  D.D.  8vo,  paper, 
10  cents. 

Knight's  History  of  England. 

The  Popular  History  of  England.  A  Histoiy  of  Society  and  Govern- 
ment from  the  Earliest  Period  to  our  own  Times.  By  Charles 
Knioht.  Tables  of  Oontents,  Index,  Appendix,  Notes  and  Letter- 
press unabridged.  8  vols.,  4to,  paper,  1370  pp.  (Standard  Series, 
Nob.  12-19),  $2.80;  2  vols.,  4to,  cloth,  $3.75;  stieep,  1  vol.,  $400; 
2  vols.,  $5.00;  1  vol.,  Fr.  im.  morocco,  $4.50  ;  2  vols.,  $5.50. 

This  is  the  most  complete,  and  in  every  way  the  most  desirable 
History  of  England  ever  written.  The  former  price  of  this  Histoxy 
was  $18.00  to  $25.00. 

Lord  Brousfham  says:  **  Nothing  has  ever  appeared  anperior,  if  anything  haa 
been  published  equal,  to  the  account  of  Ihe  state  of  commerce,  government  and 
society,  at  different  periods." 

Nodh  lorler,  D.D.,  LL.D  .  says:  '*The  best  history  of  England,  for  the  general 
reader,  is  Knight's  Popular  HUtory.  For  a  single  history  vhich  may  serve  for 
constant  use  and  reference  in  the  Ubrary,  or  for  firequent  reading.it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  every  other." 

"The  very  thing  required  by  the  popular  taste  of  the  &Mj.'*-~EdMmrf^ 

**  The  best  history  extant,  not  only  for,  but  also  of,  the  people."— ^U  the  Tear 
Rmmd. 

"This  work  Is  the  very  best  history  of  England  that  we  possesB."— XondoM 
Standard. 
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PUBUCATIONS  OF  FUNK  <i  WABNALL8.  WEW  YORK, 

Lectures  by  Pere  Hyacinthe. 

"Eespect  for  the  Truth,"  •«  The  Befonnation  of  tho  Family,"  "  The 
Moral  Crisis."  Translated  from  the  French  by  Bey.  Lbokabd 
WooiiSEY  Bacon.    Syo,  paper,  15  cents. 

Leech's  Reply. 

A  Magnificent  Beply  to  Ingersoll*8  Attack  on  the  Bible.  By  S.  V. 
TiF.ff.cH,  D.D.    8vo,  paper,  10  cents. 

Robert  Raikes  Centennial  Addresses. 

The  Adclrefises  deliver'' d  at  the  Bobert  Baikes  Centonnial  Gelebra* 
tion  in  New  York,  by  Bev.  Drs.  J.  P.  Newman,  Thos.  Armitoge, 
Bnfns  W.  Clark,  Chas.  S.  Bobinson^  B.  S.  Storrs,  and  others. 
8vo,  paper,  10  cents. 

Standard  Series — Class  A. 

Fifteen  Volumes  by  the  most  emin- nt  Authors.  Being  Nos.  1,  2, 
5,  6  and  7,  9  and  1%  11,  20  and  21,  32,  40,  41,  42,  43  of  Standard 
Series.    15  vols.,  paper,  670  pp.,  $2.52;  1  vol.,  4to,  cloth,  $3.50. 


Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls  About  Jesus. 


Edited  by  Bev.  W.  F.  Crafts.  Contains  one  or  more  sermons  on 
each  of  the  International  S.  S.  Lessons  for  1882,  by  more  than 
ihirttj  of  the  world's  ablest  preachers  to  children.  An  excellent 
book  for  holiday  presents,  finely  illustrated  by  twenty  full-page 
em;ravings.  400  pages  12mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.  Same,  without  iilus- 
tzations,  75  cents. 


LATEST  ISSUES. 
Talks  to  Farmers. 

A  new  book  of  19  sermons  to  farmers,  by  Chasiss  H.  Sfubobok. 
Price,  Sl.OO. 

Gems  of  Illustrations. 

From  the  writings  of  Dr.  Outhbie,  arranged  under  the  subjects 
which  they  illustrate.  By  an  American  clergyman.  A  priceless  Dook 
for  clergymen  and  all  public  teachers.    Price  $1.50. 


The  above  woria  wgU  be  sent  by  mail,  pottage  paid,  on  receipt  ^  the  price. 


PUBLWATIOSa  OF  FUITK  S  WAGHTALLS.  NSW  TCEX. 

Burial  of  the  Dead. 

Bt  Bby.  Geobge  DrTTFiELDy  D.  D.|  AND  Bet.  Samuel  W.  Dcv- 


A  Pastor's  Complete  Hand-Book  for  Funeral  Services,  and  for  the 
oonsolation  and  comfort  of  the  afflicted.  This  work  is  a  complete 
handy-Yolnme  for  all  porposes  connected  with  tbe  Burial  of  the 
Dead.    It  is  arranged,  for  ease  of  reference,  in  four  parts. 

Entirely  practical,  wholly  nnsectarian,  and  far  in  advance  of  all 
other  IVTflnnals  of  the  kind.  Price,  doth.  75  ceats ;  limp  leather^ 
$1.00. 

The  Deems*  Birthday  Book. 

Bt  Saba  Eeabi^es  Hunt. 

This  book  is  being  gotten  np  in  beautiful  style,  making  it  a  very 
acceptable  present  for  birthdays  or  other  occasions.  It  contains 
some  hundreds  of  the  choicest  extracts  of  the  writings  and  addresses 
of  ]>r.  Charles  F.  Deems,  the  well-known  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  New  York. 

These  extracts  are  printed  on  the  left-hand  pa?es  throughout  the 
book.  On  the  right-haiid  pages  are  printed  the  days  of  the  year;  two 
dates  to  each  page,  one  at  the  top  and  one  in  the  middle  of  tbe  page; 
for  example,  on  first  date  page,  Jarmvry  \si  is  printed  on  the  top, 
and  Jauufiry  ^d  at  the  middle  of  the  page.  Under  each  date  there  is 
space  for  a  number  of  friends  to  write  their  names,  each  name  to  be 
written  under  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  writer,  so  that  at  a  glance 
at  the  book  the  owner  can  tell  the  birthday  of  each  of  his  friends. 

The  book  thus  serves  as  a  most  convenient  autograph  album. 

Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  aulograv^s  of  leading  clergy- 
men, as  Spurgeon,  John  Hall,  Canon  Farrar,  rhillips  Brooks,  etc, 
ete.  At  the  close  there  are  a  number  of  blank  pages  on  which  are  to 
be  written,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names  of  all  your  friends  con 
tained  in  the  book.  The  book  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  very  fina 
viguette  portrait  of  Dr.  Deems. 

What  could  be  a  more  pleasing  and  appropriate  present  than  this 
book  ?    Every  family  should  have  one. 

Price,  cloth,  plain  edges,  $1.00;  gilt  edges,  $1.26. 

The  Revisers*  English. 

By  G.  Washinoton  Moon. 

A  series  of  criticisms  showing  the  Bevisers'  violation  of  the  laws 
ol  the  language. 

Price,  Cloth,  12mo,  75  cents.    Paper,  12mo,  20  cents. 
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PUBLWATIOSS  OF  FUNK  d  WAQNALLS,  NEW  TORK. 

The  Diary  of  a  Minister's  Wife. 

Bt  Aucedia.  M.  Bbowm. 

One  editor  says  of  it:  **  Some  Itinerant's  wife  lias  been  giTing  her 
experience  out  of  meetinf^." 

Says  one  wlio  has  lived  in  the  fonoily  of  a  minister  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  centary:  "It's  funny;  yes  it's  very  funny;  but  it's  true 
— ii's  all  true.  Let  those  who  want  to  know  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  life  of  a  minister  and  hia  wife  read  this  book." 

Another  reader  says  of  it:  "I  have  never  read  a  book  in  which  I 
was  so  much  interested  and  amused  at  the  same  time.  The  story  of 
the  trials  of  Mrs.  Hardscrabble  with  the  Doolittles'  alone  Is  worth  ten 
times  the  cost  of  the  book.  Every  one  should  buy  it,  and  let  his 
minister  and  his  wife  read  it." 

Complete  Edition,  12mo,  544  pages;  Handsomely  Bound  in  doth. 
Price  $1.50. 

What  Our  Girls  Ought  to  Know. 

By  Mabt  J.  Studlet,  H.D. 

A  most  practical  and  valuable  book;  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  girl. 

Intelligently  read  it  will  accomplish  much  in  the  elevation  of  the 
hnman  race. 

The  book  is  full  of  the  most  practical  information — ^just  what 
every  girl  ought  to  know — must  know. 

Clergymen  and  others  who  have  occasion  to  address  in  sermon 
or  lecture,  girls,  will  find  this  book  *' crammed  with  sugi^estiveness.* 

The  author.  Dr..  Mazy  J.  Studley,  was  a  physician  of  laree  prac- 
tice and  great  success.  She  was  a  graduate,  resident  physician  and 
tf  acher  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Framing- 
ham,  Mnss. ;  also  graduate  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York: 
Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  Dr.  Willaid 
Farker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Price,  $1.00. 
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THE    STANDARD    SERIES. 

Best    Books    fbir    a.    rTrille. 

Thbss  books  arc  pidnted  in  readable  type,  on  fair  paper,  and  aro  bound  in  poatal 
card  manilla. 

These  books  arc  printed  wholly  -without  abridgment,  except  Canon  Farrar's  "Life 
of  Christ"  and  his  ''  Life  of  Paul/' 


Ko.  Prict. 

1.  John  Plonghman's  Talk.  C.  H. 
Spnrgeon.  On  Choice  of  Books. 
Thomas  Carlyle.    4to.    Both $0  12 

2.  Manliness  of  Chrisu  Thomas 
Hughes.    4to 10 

8.  Essays.    Lord  Macaalay.    4to...        15 

4.  Liu:htof  Asiia.  £<lwin  Arnold.  4to.        15 

5.  Iraitatiun  of  Christ.  Thomas  k 
Kcmpis.   4to 15 

&-7.  Life  of  Christ.    Canon  Farrar. 

4to 60 

C  Bifsays.    Thomas  Carlyle.    4to..        20 
^10.  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul. 

Canon  Farrar.   4io  2  parts,  both       60 
11.  Self-Cnliunj.    Prof.  J.  S.  Blacicie. 

4to.    2parts,  boih 10 

13-19.  Popular  lllslory  of  England. 

Chas.  Knis^ht.    4to 2  80 

20-21.  Rusk'iii's  Letters  to  Workmen 

and  Laborers.   4to.   2  pans,  both       80 
82.  Idyls  of  the  King.    Alfred  Tcnuy- 

son.    4to 20 

28.  Life  of  Rowland  Hill.    Rev.  V.  J. 
CharlC"«\vorth.    4'o 15 

21.  Town  Geolo^ry.    Charles  Kings- 
ley.    4to 15 

25.  Alfred  the  Great.   Thos.  Hughes. 

4to 20 

26.  Outdoor  Life  in  Europe.    Rev.  £. 

P.  Thwing.    4to 20 

87.  Calamities  of  Authors.    I.  D'ls- 
racli.    4to 20 

88.  Salon  of  Madame  Nccker.   Part  I. 

4to 15 

29.  Ethics  of  tlie  Dust.  John  Ruskin. 

4[o 15 

80-31.  MemoricK  of  My  Exile.    Louis 

Kos,«<utli.    4io 40 

82.  Mister  Horn  and   His  Friends. 

Illustrated.    4to 15 

83^34.  Oratious  of  Demosthenes.  4to.       40 

85.  Frondes  Agrcsles.     John  Rus- 
kin.   4io 15 

86.  Joan  of  Arc.    Alphonse  de  La- 
niartino.    4to 10 

87.  Thoughts  of  M.  Aurelins  Aulo- 
ninnf.    4fo 15 

88.  Salon  of  Madame  Ncclccr.    Pai-t 

n.    4lo 15 

89.  TheHormiis.  Ghas.  Kingsley.  4ro.       15 

40.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures.    C. 

H.  Spnrvcon.    4to 15 

41.  Pulpit  Ttiblc-Talk.    Dean  Ram- 
say.   4io 10 

42.  Bible   and   Newspaper.      C.    H. 
Spurgeon.    4to 15 

48.  Lacon.    Rev.  C.  C.  Colion.    4to.       20 


No.  PriM. 

44.  Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World. 

4to $0  20 

45.  America  Revisited.  George  An- 
gus: us  Saia.    4ro  20 

46.  Life  of /C.  H.  Spurgeon.    8vo 80 

47.  John  Calvin.  M.  Gui/.oL  4to...  16 
48-49.  Dickens'    Christmas    Books. 

Illustraie<l.    8vo 60 

SO.  Shairp'sCulture  and  Religion.  8vo.  15 
51-52.  Godi'l'd  Commentary  on  Luke. 

Kd. by  Dr.  John  Hall.  6vo,  2  purls, 

both ■  800 

53.  Diary  of  a  Minister's  Wife.    Part 

L    8vo 15 

54-57.  Van  Doren's  Suggestive  Com- 

nicntury  on  Luke,    riew  edition, 

enlarged.    8vo 3  00 

5S.  Diary  of  a  Minister's  Wife.    Part 

II.    8vo 16 

59.  The  Nutritive  Cure.  Dr.  Robert 
Walter.    8vo 16 

60.  Sartor  Resurtus.  Thomas  Car- 
lyle.   4to 25 

Gl-62.  Lothair.     Lord   Beaconsfleld. 

8vo 60 

63.  The  Persian  Queen  and  Other 
Pictures  of  Truth.  Rev.  E.  P. 
Thwing.    8vo 10 

04.  Salon  of  Madame  Meeker.    Part 

IlL    4to 15 

65-66.  The  Popular  History  of  Eng- 
lish Bible  Tmnslalion.  H .  P.  Co- 
nant.    8vo.    Price  both  parts...       60 

67.  Ingersolt  Answered.  Joseph  Par- 
ker, D.D.    6vo 15 

03-69.    Studies    in    Mark.      D.   C. 

Hughes.    8vo.  in  two  parts 60 

70.  Job's  Comforters.  A  Religious 
Satire.  Joseph  Parker, D.D.  (^Lon- 
don.)   ISrao 10 

71.  The  Revlers' English.  G.Wiieh- 
inqiton  Moon,  F/R-SL.    12mo..        20 

72.  The  Conversion  of  Children.  Rev. 
Edward  Pay!>on  Hammond.  12mo       80 

73.  New  Testament  Helps.    Rev.  W. 

P.  Crnfis.    8vo 80 

74.  Opium— iinglancrs  Coercive  Poli- 
cy.   Rev.  Jiio.  Liggins.    8vo 10 

75.  Blood  of  Jesus.  Rev.  Wm.  A. 
Reid.  With  Introduction  by  E. 
P.Hammond.    32mo 10 

76.  Lesson  in  the  Closet  for  1883. 
Chnrle«  P.  Deems,  D  D.    i2mo..        20 

77-78.  Heroes  and  Holidays.      Rev. 

W.  F.  rrafts.  12mo.  2  pts.,  both       SO 
79.  Reminigcences  of  Rev.    Lyman 

Beechcr,D.D.    8vo 10 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS»  10  and  12  Dey  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


